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CALENDAR  1950-1951 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College 


1950 

September  11-13  Registration  tests  and  beginning  of  classes 

October  12  Columbus  Day  (no  classes) 

Oaober  13  Annual  Faculty  Institute  (no  classes) 

November  10  Annual  Convention  New  Jersey  Education  Association  (no  classes) 

November  11  Armistice  Day  (no  classes) 

November  22  Thanksgiving  recess   (begins  3:00  p.m.) 

November  27  Thanksgiving  recess  (ends  8:30  a.m.) 

December  21  Christmas  recess  (begins  12:15  p.m.) 

1951 

January  3  Christmas  recess  (ends  8:30  a.m.) 

January  26  End  of  first  semester 

January  29-30  Registration  and  beginning  of  second  semester  classes 

February  12  Lincoln's  Birthday  (no  classes) 

February  22  Washington's  Birthday  (no  classes) 

March  22  Spring  recess  (begins  at  3:00  p.m.) 

April  2  Spring  recess  (ends  at  8:30  a.m.) 

April  23  Entrance  Examinations   (no  classes) 

May  30  Memorial  Day  (no  classes) 

June  11-14  Final  examination  and  commencement  activities 

July  2  and  3  Summer  Session  Registration 

July  4  Independence  Day   (no  classes) 

July  5  Classes  Begin 

August  16  Final  examinations  and  end  of  summer  session 
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STATE  OFFICIALS 


State  Board  of  Education 

GUSTAV  A.  HUNZIKER,  President Little  Falls 

George  O.  Smalley,  Vice-President Bound  Brook 

Arthur  E.  Armitage Collingswood 

John  S.  Gray Newton 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach Princeton 

John  C  Kinahan Carney's  Point 

A.  Harry  Moore Jersey  City 

Amos  J.  Peaslee Clarksboro 

Mrs.  Herbert  Reim Maywood 

Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Sanford Nutley 

Richard  E.  Swift Margate  City 

Hugh  C.  Thuerk Morristown 

Committee  on  Teacher  Education 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  Chairman 

Arthur  E.  Armitage  John  C  Kinahan 

Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Sanford  A.  Harry  Moore 

Hugh  C.  Thuerk  John  S.  Gray 

Commissioner  of  Education 
Dr.  John  H.  Bosshart 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Higher  Education 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison 

College  Administration 

Harry  A.  Sprague,  Ph.D President 

E.   DeAlton   Partridge,   Ph.D Dean   of   Instruction 

Bernard   Siegel,   B.S Business   Manager 

Arthur  M.  Seybold,  A.M Director  of  College  High  School 

Claude  E.  Jackson,  A.M Director  of  Admissions,  Records,  and  Research 

Earl  C.  Davis,  M.S.  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance 

Margaret  A.  Sherwin,  A.M Dean  of  Women 

Henry  E.  Schmidt,  A.M Dean  of  Men 

Morris  Seibert,  A.B Acting  Registrar  and  Veterans'   Counselor 

Elizabeth  S.  Favor,  A.M Assistant  in  Graduate  Personnel 

Health  Services 

Margaret  Merriss  Wurts,  M.D College  Physician 

Barbara  Weber,  R.N Resident  Nurse 
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HARRY  A.  SPRAGUE,  Ph.D. 
President 

State  Teachers  College,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.:  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.,   Ph.D. 

ERNEST  DeALTON  PARTRIDGE,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Education 

Young  University,   Provo,   Utah,    B.S.;   New  York   University,   New   York   City,   graduate   study; 

Teachers   College,   Columbia  University,   New   York   City,    Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  A.  BALLARE,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Speech 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  A.B.,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  A.M.;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  graduate  study;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

BARBARA  A.  BIRD,  A.B. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

State   Teachers   College,   Montclair,   N.    J.,    A.B.,    graduate    study;    New   York   University,    New 

York  City,  graduate  study. 

HAROLD  C  BOHN,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M.;  Teachers 

College,    Columbia  University,    New  York   City,    graduate   courses   completed    for   Ed.D. 

RUTH  BRISTOL,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    New   York    City.    B.S.,    A.M.;    graduate    study. 

EDGAR  C.  BYE,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies  and  Director,  New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau 
State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pa.;  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pa.,  A.B.;  University 
of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pa.,  A.M.;   graduate  courses  completed  for   Ph.D. 

LYDIA  M.  CALIANDRO,  A.M. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Latin  and  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  College  High 

School 

State  Teachers  College,   Montclair,  N.   J.,   A.B.,  A.M.;   New  York  University,   New  York  City, 

graduate   study;    Biblical    Seminary,    New    York   City,    graduate    study. 

FRANK  L.  CLAYTON,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Rutgers    University,    New   Brunswick,    N.    J.,    B.S.,    Ed.M.;    New    York    University,    New    York 

City,   Ph.D. 

PAUL  C.  CLIFFORD,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Columbia    College,    Columbia    University,    New    York    City,    A.B.;    Columbia    University,    New 

York  City,  A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

ALDEN  C.  CODER,  Ed.M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Juniata  College,  Huntington,  Pa.,  A.B.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa.,  graduate 
study;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Ed.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City, 
graduate  study. 
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LAWRENCE  H.  CONRAD,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,   graduate   study. 

JOHN  W.  CRAFT,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Music 

Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  A.B.;  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New  York  City,  graduate 
study;  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,    New    York    City,    A.M.,    Professional    Diploma,    graduate    study. 

GERMAINE  POREAU  CRESSEY,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Brevet  superieur;  certificat  fin  d'etudes  normales;  Ecole  Normale  d'Auxerre,  certificat  d'aptitudes 
pedagogiques;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  York  University, 
New   York    City,    graduate   study. 

ROBERT  L.  DARTT,  A.M. 

Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Instructor  of  English 

Moravian   College,   Bethlehem,   Pa.,    A.B.,    A.M.;    Rutgers   University,    New   Brunswick,    N.    J., 

graduate    courses    completed    for    Ed.D. 

DAVID  R.  DAVIS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Ph.D. 

EARL  C.  DAVIS,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance 

State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester,  Pa.,   B.S.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,   Pa.; 

M.S.,   graduate   courses   completed    for    Ph.D. 

TERESA  DE  ESCORIAZA,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  French  and  Spanish 

Academic  de  Bordeaux,  France,  Brevet  elementaire  et  superieur;  Instituto  del  Cardenal  Cisneros, 

Madrid,  Spain,  Bachiilerato;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

JEROME  DE  ROSA,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Panzer   College,    East    Orange,   N.    J.,    B.S.;    State   Teachers    College,    Montclair,    N.    J.,    A.M.; 

New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

WILLIAM  P.  DIOGUARDI,  M.S. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education  and  Business  Education 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  B.S.,  M.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  i 

City,   graduate  study. 

ANNIE  G.  DIX,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  English 

Judson   College,    Marion,   Ala.,   A.B.;    Teachers   College,    Columbia  University,   New   York  City, 
'  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,   graduate  study. 

DOROTHY  DUKE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

University  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio,   B.S.;  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 

A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

EMMA  FANTONE,  A.M. 

Director,  Audio-Visual  Aids  Service  and  Instructor  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 
State   Teachers    College,    Montclair,    N.    J.,   A.B.,    A.M.;    Library    School,    Peabody   College   for 
Teachers,    Nashville,    Tenn.;    New    York    University,    New    York    City,    graduate    study;    Indiana 
University,     Bloomington,     Indiana,     graduate     study. 

ERNEST  B.  FINCHER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock,  Texas,  A.B.;  University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York 
University,   New   York   City,    graduate   courses    completed    for    Ph.D. 
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AVALINE  FOLSOM,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  A.B.;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  graduate  study; 
Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
A.M.,  Ph.D. 

PAULINE  FOSTER,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Bouve-Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  Boston,  Mass.,  Diploma;  Russell  Sage  College, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  B.S.;  Gymnastic  Peoples  College,  Ollerup,  Denmark,  Diploma;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,   New  York   City,   A.M.,   graduate   study. 

L.  HOWARD  FOX,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  A.B.;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  111.,  A.M. 

MOWAT  G.  ERASER,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Integration  and  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  North   Dakota,   Grand  Forks,   N.   D.,   A.B.;  Oxford   University,   Oxford,   England, 

B.Sc.;   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,   New  York   City,   Ph.D. 

PAUL  E.  FROEHLICH,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Anderson   College,   Anderson,   Ind.,    A.B.,   B.D.;   Teachers   College,    Columbia   University,   New 

York  Ciry,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  Ciry,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ed.D. 

EDWIN  S.  FULCOMER,  Ed.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of  English 

Albright  College,  Myerstown,  Pa.,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Teachers 
College,  Colimibia  University,   New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

ELWYN  C.  GAGE,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Social  Studies  and  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Bowdoin   College,   Brunswick,   Me.,   A.B.;   Harvard   University,    Cambridge,   Mass,   A.M.,   Ph.D. 

EARL  ROUSE  GLENN,  A.M. 

Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Physics 

Indiana    University,    Bloomington,    Ind.,    A.B.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University,    New 

York  City,  A.M. 

HERBERT  B.  GOODEN,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  Greeley,  Colo.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University, 
New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

CHARLES  E.  HADLEY,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biology 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Me.,  A.B.;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.,  A.M.;  Harvard  University. 
Cambridge,   Mass.,    A.M.,    Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
graduate  study;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
Ciry,  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New 
York  City,   graduate  courses   completed   for   Ph.D. 

GILBERT  O.  HOURTOULE,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Geography 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  California,  A.M.; 
University    of    California,    Berkeley,    California,    graduate    study. 

r.  ROLAND  HUMPHREYS,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Stanford  Universiry,  Stanford,  Calif., 
graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses 
completed  for  Ph.D. 
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OTIS  C.  INGEBRITSEN,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee 

Universify    of    Wisconsin,    Madison,    Wise,    Ph.B.,    Ph.M.;    University    of    Chicago,    Chicago, 

CLAUDE  EDWARD  JACKSON,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Admissions,  Records,  and  Research 
University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Texas;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
B.S,,  A.M.;   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

BENJAMIN  KARP,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  A.B.;  Academie  de  la  Grand  Chaumiere,  Paris,  France, 
graduate  study;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  New  York  University, 
New  York  City,   graduate  study;   Ecole  Libre  de  Hautes  Etudes,   New  York  City. 

GEORGE  W.  KAYS,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Mathematics 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City, 

graduate  study;   Teachers  College,   Columbia   University,   New  York  City,   graduate   study. 

MATHILDA  S.  KNECHT,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Languages 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado, 
graduate  study;  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  graduate  study;  Ecole  Libre,  New 
York  City,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

WALTER  E.  KOPS,  A.M.  I 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  Muenster,  Westphalia, 
Germany,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

RUSSELL  KRAUSS,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Utah,    Salt  Lake   City,   Utah,   A.B.;   Oxford   University,   Oxford,    England,   A.B.; 

New   York   University,   New   York   City,    Ph.D. 

S.  MARIE  KUHNEN,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Biology 
State  Teachers  College,   Montclair,   N.   J.,   A.B.;   Columbia   University,   New   York   City,   A.M 

RICHARD  H.  LAMPKIN,  Ph.D. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  A.B.,  Ed.B.,  Ed.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbi 
University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

ANGELINE  K.  LUDMAN,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Music 

School  of  Music,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  B.Mus.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Un 
versity.  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of  Rochester,  New  Yorl 
graduate  study;  Conservatoire  Americain,  Fontainebleau,  France,  graduate  study. 

VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

EDNA  E.  McEACHERN,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Music 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  B.Mus.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.\ 

Ph.D.;  graduate  of  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City  (Juilliard  Scholar). 

ROBERT  W.  McLACHLAN,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Science  j 

State  University  of  Iowa.  Iowa  City,  la.,   A.B.,  M.S.;  University  of  Nebraska,   Lincoln,   Ne' 
graduate    study;    University    of    Chicago,    Chicago,    111.,    graduate    study;     State    University 
Iowa,  Iowa  City,  la.,  Ph.D. 
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HARLEY  P.  MILSTEAD,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Geography 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,   III.,  B.E.;  Clark  University,   Worcester,   Mass.,   A.M.; 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Mass.,  Ph.D. 

MAURICE  P.  MOFFATT,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Clarion  State  Teachers  College.  Clarion.  Pa.,  B.S.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pa., 
A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City.  Ph.D. 

WARD  MOORE,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Music 

Illinois   Wesleyan   University,    Bloomington,   111.,   B.Mus.;    University   of  Michigan,    Ann    Arbor, 

Mich.,  M.Mus.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

ALLAN  MOREHEAD,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Education 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

ULRICH  J.  NEUNER,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Business  Education 

Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  B.C.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.;  New  York 
University,  New  York  Ciry,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

FILOMENA  C.  PELORO,  A.B. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Spanish 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  Columbia  University,  New  York  Ciry,  graduate 

study;  University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  graduate  study. 

JAMES  P.  PETTEGROVE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.M.;  Oxford 
University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  com- 
pleted for  Ph.  D. 

WILLIAM  R.  PHIPPS,  Ed.D. 
,yi  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  B.S.;  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland,  graduate  study;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Ed.D. 

GEORGE  F.  PLACEK,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Science 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 
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MURRAY  PRESENT,  B.  Mus. 
Instructor  of  Music 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich.,  B.Mus.;  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New  York  City, 
Diploma. 

ETHEL  JANE  RAMSDEN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Mass.,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  gradu- 
ate study;  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  graduate  study;  Marine  Biological  Laboratory, 
Woods  Hole,  Mass.,  graduate  study;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  graduate  study. 

J^  EDWARD  C.  RASP,  Jr.,  A.B. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Teaching  Aids 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  graduate  study. 

RUFUS  D.  REED,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio,  B.S.;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
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JOHN  J.  RELLAHAN,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Teachers  College,  Stevens  Point,  Wise;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wise.;  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

HENRY  E.  SCHMIDT,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director,  Department  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and 
Recreation  and  Dean  of  Men 

Savage  School  of  Physical  Education,  New  York  City,  Certificate;  State  Teachers  College,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

CHARLES  J.  SENSALE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Mathematics 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;   Teachers   College,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

ARTHUR  M.  SEYBOLD,  A.M. 

Director  of  the  College  High  School  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  B.S.;  Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  A.M.;  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

HORACE  JONES  SHEPPARD,  A.M. 

Acting  Head  of  Business  Education  Department  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 

Education 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  New 

Yorlc  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ed.D. 

MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  New  York  City,  Diploma;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  (Jity,  B.S.;  A.M.,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New 
York  City,  graduate  study. 

KENNETH  ORVILLE  SMITH,  Ph.D. 
Associate  Professor  of  Science 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  A.B.;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  111.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

W.  SCOTT  SMITH,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 

Franklin   and  Marshall   College,    Lancaster,    Pa.,   A.B.;    Teachers   College,   Columbia   University, 

New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wise,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

ALICE  G.  STEWART,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  A.B.;  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  graduate 

study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

VALENTINE  TONONE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Brevet  Superieur,  Ecole  Normale,  Grenoble,  France;  University  of  Grenoble,  France;  Butler  Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis,  Ind.,  A.B. 

ELIZABETH  T.  VAN  DERVEER,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Business  Education 

State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  State  Teachers 
College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

RICHARD  W.  WILLING,  A.M.  | 

Instructor  of  Business  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A.B.;  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis- 
consin, B.E.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  Newj 
York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D.  i; 
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FELIX  WITTMER,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Humanistic  Gymnasium,  Mannheim,  Germany,  A.B.;  University  of  Munich,  Munich,  Germany, 
Ph.D.;  graduate  certificate.  University  of  Heidelberg,  Heidelberg,  Germany;  graduate  certificate, 
University  of  Geneva,  Geneva,  Switzerland;  graduate  certificate,  The  Sorbonne,  Paris;  graduate 
certificate,  University  of  Florence,  Florence,  Italy. 

MARGARET  MERRISS  WURTS,  M.D. 

College  Physician  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  A.B.,  M.D.;  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,  Boston, 
Mass.,  diploma. 

FREDERIC  HAROLD  YOUNG,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Education 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  A.B.;  Harvard  University  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
S.T.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  Ciry,  graduate  study;  General  and  Union  Theological 
Seminaries,  New  York  Ciry,  graduate  study;  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  graduate 
study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

LOUIS  E.  ZERBE,  M.Mus. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago,  111.,  B.Mus.;  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina, 
Kansas,  A.B.;  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  M.Mus.;  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  graduate  study;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  graduate  study;  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  National  Music  Camp,  Interlocken, 
Michigan,  graduate  study. 


Part-Time  Faculty  Members  in  Special  Fields 

EMIL  KAHN,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Music 

Goethe    Gymnasium,    Frankfurt,    Germany,    Maturum;    Dr.    Hochs    Konservatorium,    Frankfurt, 

Germany;  University  of  Frankfurt,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  A.M. 

DONALD  KEMP,  M.S. 
Instructor  of  Music 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New  York  Ciry,  B.S.,  M.S. 

FLORENCE  M.  KNOWLTON,  A.M. 

Teacher  of  Cooking  and  Seiving,  College  High  School 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vt.  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  A.M. 

CARL  F.  MUELLER,  Mus.D. 

Conductor  of  Choir 

Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst,  111.,  Mus.D.;  Conservatories  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Salem  College, 
Winston- Salem,  N.  C;  Associate  American  Guild  of  Organists;  Fellow  of  Westminster  Choir 
College,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

PAULINE  B.  TISH,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Hunter  College,  New  York  Ciry,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 


Library  StaflF 

ANNE  BANKS  CRIDLEBAUGH,  B.S. 

Acting  Librarian  and  Instructor  of  English 

Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  A.B.;  School  of  Library 
Service,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study; 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  graduate  study. 
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FLORENCE  H.  BRAINARD,  B.L.S. 

Assistant  Librarian 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Mass.,  A.B.;  Pratt  Institute,   School  of  Library  Science,  Brooklyn, 

N.  Y.,  B.L.S. 

FRANCES  M.  HEDDEN,  A.M. 

Library  Assistant 

Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  A.M.;  Auburn  School  of  Religion,  Auburn,  New  York,  graduate  study;  Drew  University, 
Madison,  N.  J.,  graduate  study, 

MARIANNA  J.  MERSHON,  A.B. 

Library  Assistant 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  N.  J.  Library  Commission  Summer  School,  State 
Teachers  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  School  of  Library  Science,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  graduate  study. 

MOLLIE  CHADWICK  WINCHESTER,  A.M. 

Librarian,  College  High  School  and  Instructor  of  English 

Moiunouth  College,  Monmouth,  111.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City;  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.; 
School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Certificate  in  Library  Science. 

Business,  Dormitoiy  and  Secretarial  Staff 

BERNARD  SIEGEL,  B.S Business  Manager 

HENRY  STEINER   Assistant  Business  Manager 

OTTO  CORDES,  P.E Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 

KARL  F.  MOSTERT   Steward 

MARCIA  F.  HIBBS  Dormitory  Hostess 

HARRIET  V.  MAXWELL  Dormitory  Hostess 

OLIVE  MEADE  Dormitory  Hostess 

FRANCES  VINAL,  A.B Secretary  to  the  President 

MARIE  M.  FRAZEE,  A.B.,  A.M Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Instruction 

ESTHER  B.  SPENGEMAN,  A.B Secretary  to  the  Integration  Office 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

GENERAL  OBJEaiVE 

The  general  aim  of  the  College  is  the  same  as  that  for  all  education  in 
a  democraqr — the  preparation  of  youth  for  a  constructive  and  profitable  life  in 
society.  This  general  citizenship  aim  is  fundamental  to  the  course  of  study  and 
the  method  of  teaching. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  professional  school 
which  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the  State.  This 
definite  objective  has  been  the  controlling  faaor  in  the  development  of  the 
curricula,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  college  spirit  and 
has  tended  to  unify  all  activities — professional,  cultural,  and  social. 

The  College  is  organized  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  society  through  the  medium  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State.  Those  who  have  the  natural  ability  to  become  friends,  guides,  and 
leaders  of  youth  should  consider  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES 

The  following  principles  control  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
College.  The  second  statement  of  each  principle  is  somewhat  explanatory  of  the 
first  and  in  most  cases  is  addressed  particularly  to  students. 

(1)  The  College  should  have  clearly  defined  objeaives  which  should  limit  and 
control  its  offerings  and  activities. 

Entering  students  should  understand  what  the  College  has  to  offer  in  rela- 
tion to  their  interest  and  purposes. 

(2)  The  College  should  be  so  organized  and  administered  as  to  promote  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  prospective  workers  in  the  profession. 

The  students  should  be  offered  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  the 
promotion  of  their  educational  interests  and  success,  their  physical  health 
and  energy,  their  emotional  adjustments  and  stability,  and  their  social 
attitudes  and  habits. 

(3)  To  teach  should  be  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  i.e.,  candidates  for  teacher 
preparation  should  be  seleaed. 

The  students  who  are  to  be  privileged  to  prepare  for  teaching  must  demon- 
strate their  intellectual,  personal,  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession. 

(4)  The  relative  value  of  the  curriculum  materials  used  in  a  teachers  college 
should  be  judged  by  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  communities 
which  it  serves. 

Though  teachers  are  exponents  of  broad  culture,  yet  the  selection  of  the 
necessary  materials  for  a  prospective  teacher  must  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  professional  service. 

(15) 
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(5)  Teacher  preparation  should  be  diflferentiated  and  specialized  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  and  organization  of  schools  to  be  served. 

The  differentiated  program  at  Montclair  provides  for  the  training  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  teachers  and  permits  specialization  within  this  pro- 
gram in  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
administration  and  guidance,  business  education,  geography,  music,  physical 
education,  and  speech. 

(6)  Prospective  teachers  should  acquire  a  rich  background  of  general  culture 
including  a  knowledge  of  present-day  problems. 

The  professional-cultural  background  studies  offer  a  broad  human  interest  in 
the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  religious,  scientific,  literacy,  and 
aesthetic  phases  of  life. 

(7)  Professional  scholarship  should  be  sound. 

Professional  scholarship  refers  particularly  to  the  scholarship  required  rn  the 
student's  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  Each  student  is  required 
to  complete  approximately  thirty-three  semester-hours  in  his  major  and 
eighteen  semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest. 

(8)  Prospeaive  secondary  school  teachers  should  not  only  acquire  a  teaching 
knowledge  of  subjea-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent  pupils 
involving  the  theories  and  techniques  in  their  instruaion. 

The  professional  objectives  provide  teachers  college  students  with  a  motive  for 
learning  which  in  turn  insists  upon  functional  knowledge.  The  adjustment 
of  this  knowledge  to  the  aptitudes  and  needs  of  high  school  pupils  requires 
methods  and  skills  in  instruction. 

(9)  The  program  of  studies  and  artivities  of  a  teachers  college  should  be  progres- 
sive, sequential,  and  integrated. 

Education  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  bringing  isolated  courses  back 
into  their  natural  relationships  or  into  a  unified  body  of  knowledge  in  order 
to  promote  broader  understanding,  clearer  meanings,  and  balanced  judgment. 

(10)  The  College  should  seek  persistently  to  maintain  high  standards  of  excellence 
together  with  practical  concepts  of  usefulness. 

Students  must  give  thei/r  best  efforts,  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship, 
and  demonstrate  ability  to  use  their  knowledge  and  skills. 

(11)  Open-mindedness  on  the  part  of  all  participants  in  teacher  preparation  should 
be  encouraged  in  order  to  facilitate  individual  adjustments  and  growth. 

A  student's  experience  in  college  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity  along  with 
an  interest  in  truth.  Such  attitudes  promote  a  recognition  and  understanding 
of  differences  and  an  ability  to  adjust  and  grow  in  a  changing  world. 

History 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal  School 
be  established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  following 
year  the  Legislature  purchased  a  site  of  twenty-five  acres  in  Upper  Montclair.  The 
main  building,  College  Hall,  was  completed  in  1908,  and  the  first  class  was  ad- 
mitted in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Edward  Russ  Hall  was  built  with  the  bequest  of  the  Honor- 
able Edward  Russ,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Committee.  Other  buildings 
were  added  to  the  campus  in  1928  and  1929. 

Additional  land,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  main  campus,  was  purchased  in 
1927  and  1929,  bringing  the  total  area  to  seventy  acres. 

On  May  27,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  resolutions  as  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  establishing  the  State 
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Teachers  College  at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools.  The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  four-year  college  curriculum  in 
June  1930. 

Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  teachers  coUege  program  in  1929.  The 
sunimer  session  was  estaWished  in  1930.  Late  in  the  spring  of  1932  the  State 
Board  of  Education  voted  that  the  CoUege  should  offer  graduate  courses  and 
grant  a  Master's  degree. 

Professional  and  Academic  Status 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  fuUy  accredited 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  American  Association  of 
University  Women,  and  the  Association  of  American  Universities.  Credits  are 
exchangeable  among  colleges  and  universities  which  are  members  of  the  above 
regional  and  national  associations. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  in  Upper  Montclair  about  three  miles  from  Mont- 
clair Center.  The  city  of  Montclair  and  the  college  campus  are  located  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Watchung  mountain,  which  extends  from  north  to  south.  From 
this  elevation  the  campus  commands  a  view  of  unusual  interest  and  beauty.  The 
city  of  New  York,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east,  forms  the  back- 
ground of  the  campus  view.  In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  the  gardens,  towns, 
and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex  and  Passaic  counties.  The  view  is  impressive 
by  night  when  one  sees  the  myriad  lights  of  this  metropolitan  section. 

The  college  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to  Montclair, 
and  then  by  bus  to  the  southeast  entrance;  by  the  Erie  Railroad  to  the  Montclair 
Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the  south  entrance,  and  also  by  direa  bus  lines 
from  New  York,  Newark,  the  Oranges,  and  Paterson. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided  the  College 
with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres.  The  campus  is  developed  with  roadways,  walks, 
shrubbery,  wooded  sections,  lawns,  tennis  and  other  recreational  courts,  athletic 
fields,  gardens,  and  an  outdoor  theatre. 

College  Hall  contains  administration  offices,  library,  cafeteria,  gymnasium, 
and  classrooms. 

Edward  Russ  Hall  and  Chapin  Hall  are  maintained  by  the  State  as  dormi- 
tories for  the  coUege  women.  Both  buildings  are  fireproof  in  construaion  and  are 
designed  in  the  Spanish  Mission  style  with  white  stucco  waUs  and  red  Spanish 
tile  roofs  to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  Each 
dormitory  accommodates  about  one  hundred  students  with  single  and  double 
rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary,  storage  rooms,  reception  room,  living 
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room,  and  offices  for  hostesses,  doctor,  and  nurse.  The  living  rooms  are  the  social 
centers  and  are  designed  to  accommodate  conferences,  clubs,  dances,  receptions, 
and  other  social  activities.  The  dining  rooms  are  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

The  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east  of  College  Hall. 
It  contains  offices,  an  assembly  room,  a  gymnasium,  a  library,  domestic  science 
rooms,  classrooms  for  the  high  school  students,  and  conference  rooms  for  college 
students. 

A  second  athletic  field  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1938.  It  provides  a 
football  field,  a  running  track,  and  a  baseball  field.  Concrete  bleachers  line  the 
east  side  of  the  football  field  and  running  track,  furnishing  ample  seating  for 
spectators. 

Recently  a  small  recreation  building  has  been  completed  on  the  campus.  This 
is  used  for  club  meetings,  recreation  courses,  and  similar  functions. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Works  Agency  the  College  has  erected  the 
following  temporary  buildings  on  the  campus: 

FWA  Building  No.  1,  containing  offices  and  classrooms. 

FWA  Building  No.  2,  containing  offices  and  classrooms. 

FWA  Building  No.  3,  containing  offices  classrooms,  and  science  laboratories. 

FWA  Building  No.  4,  containing  offices,  classrooms,  and  music  rehearsal 
rooms. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Administration  has  provided  a  temporary  men's 
dormitory  on  the  campus  with  accommodations  for  about  fifty  men.  The  building 
contains  double  rooms,  bathrooms,  showers,  and  washrooms. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Administration  and  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Economic  Development  have  erected  on  the  campus  eighteen 
temporary  buildings  containing  thirty-nine  apartments  for  married  students. 
Most  of  these  apartments  contain  a  living  room,  kitchen,  bathroom,  and  two  j, 
bedrooms.  Some  are  furnished. 

Expenses 

General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year  of  approximately  37  weeks 

The  tuition  fee  for  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  $100  a  year. 

The  tuition  fee  for  non-residents  is  $10  per  semester-hour  of  credit. 

The  Student  Government  Association  fee  is  $22  a  year. 

The  laboratory  service  charge  is  $4.00  a  semester  for  each  laboratory  course. 

The  health  and  recreation  service  charge  is  $2.00  per  semester. 

The  registration  fee  is  $1.00  per  semester. 

The  cost  of  textbooks  ranges  from  $20  to  $30  a  year. 

The  service  charge  for  late  registration  is  $2.00. 

A  service  charge  is  charged  for  individual  instruction  for  students  taking 
their  major  or  minor  in  i^usic. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  in  two  installments,  one-half  in  September  and  ond 
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half  in  January.  The  student  fees  and  service  charges  are  also  payable  in  two 
installments,  one-half  in  September  and  one-half  in  January. 
These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

Lidding  Expenses  for  Regular  Year 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $499.50  for  the  regular 
college  year  of  approximately  37  weeks.  This  charge  is  subject  to  change  due 
to  variations  in  hving  costs. 

Payments  are  made  as  follows: 

$135.00  on  or  before  registration  in  September. 
$1 14.75  on  or  before  November  1. 
$135.00  on  or  before  registration  in  February. 
$11 4.7  5  on  or  before  April  1. 

Women  students  who  plan  to  live  in  dormitories  should  consult  the  Dean  of 
Women  or  make  written  application.  Men  students  should  make  application  to 
the  Dean  of  Men.  If  at  any  time  dormitory  accommodations  are  not  available, 
lists  of  approved  accommodations  in  private  homes  will  be  provided.  When 
dormitory  vacancies  occur,  it  is  understood  that  students  living  in  private  homes 
will  transfer  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Accommodations  for  Married  Students 

Charges  for  apartments  are  approximately  $42.00  per  month  imfurnished  or 
$48.00  per  month  furnished.  These  accommodations  are  only  for  full-time 
students,  and  application  should  be  made  to  the  Housing  Committee. 

Student  Supply  Store 

The  store  aims  to  supply  such  books  and  materials  as  are  in  continual  demand 
by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafeteria 

Lunches  are  served  in  the  cafeteria  at  cost  prices  for  all  students  who  are  not 
regular  boarding  hall  students.  It  is  under  the  same  management  as  the  Edward 
Russ  dining  room. 

Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ  has  enabled  the  school 
to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men  eminent  in  science,  philosophy, 
education,  and  public  aflFairs,  as  well  as  several  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces 
of  great  artists.  At  his  death  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
which  has  taken  permanent  form  in  the  building  of  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

Many  other  gifts  have  been  presented  by  normal  school  and  college  classes, 
graduates,  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the 
College  Hall,  dormitories,  College  High  School,  and  on  the  campus.   They  are 
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highly  prized  by  the  students  and  faculty  as  expressions  of  the  good  will  and 
generosity  of  the  donors. 

Scholarships  and  Loans 

See  Financial  Adjustments — Page  35. 

Admissions 

Admission  requirements  are  arranged  for  three  groups  of  students:  those 
entering  the  freshman  class;  those  entering  with  advanced  undergraduate  credits; 
and  those  entering  the  Graduate  Division. 

I.  Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  they  should  enter  the  teaching 
profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College  for  personal  interviews.  All  candi- 
dates for  the  freshman  class  should  file  their  applications  with  the  Registrar 
before  April  1st  of  the  year  in  which  they  wish  to  take  the  entrance  examinations. 

A.   Requirements  for  Admission  as  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

1.  Entrance  Examinations 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  shall  take  examinations 
prepared  under  the  direaion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  Eligibility  for  Taking  Entrance  Examinations 

To  be  eligible  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  for  admission  an  applicant 
shall  furnish  the  following  credentials  on  the  appropriate  forms  obtainable 
from  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

a.  Age  certification 

A  statement  of  the  place  and  date  of  birth.  Applicants  shall  be  at  least 
fifteen  years  nine  months  old  before  taking  the  entrance  examinations. 

b.  Health  report 

A  report  from  the  family  physician  concerning  the  student's  condition  of 
health.   This  report  shall  be  made  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

c.  Testimonial  of  character 

A  testimonial  of  good  moral  character  from  responsible  persons  not  related 
by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  applicant  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

d.  High  School  rating 

A  rating  of  the  student's  character  and  probable  fitness  to  succeed  in  college 
courses.  This  rating  shall  be  made  by  the  officials  of  the  applicant's  sec- 
ondary school  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

e.  Certificate  of  graduation 

A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  showing  that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  for  graduation 
during  the  current  scholastic  year.  The  units  to  be  accepted  for  admission 
to  the  College  are  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  follows: 

Units 

English 4 

Mathematics 1 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 1 

Science 1 

Foreign  Language   2 

Additional  Social  Studies,  Science,  Language,  or  Mathematics 3 

Free  Eleaives    3 

Total 15 
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( 1 )  upon  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  concerned  substi- 
tutions for  the  units  listed  above  may  be  made  for  an  applicant  who  is 
in  the  highest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class.  When  a  request  for  a 
substitution  of  this  kind  is  made,  it  will  be  considered  by  a  special  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  head  of  the  major  department  concerned,  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  and  the  Dean  of  Instruction.  If  the  above 
named  committee  recommends  that  a  substitution  be  made,  the  recom- 
mendation will  be  referred  to  the  President  of  the  College  for  a  final 
decision. 

(2)  Candidates  for  the  Social  Business  and  Accounting  Curriculum  may 
substitute  two  units  of  work  in  these  subjeas  for  the  Language  en- 
trance requirement. 

f.    Filing  official  transcripts  of  graduation 

Applicants  who  have  not  filed  an  official  and  complete  transcript  showing 
graduation  from  high  school  before  the  date  of  the  entrance  examinations 
shall  do  so  before  registration  in  the  College. 

3.  Physical  Examination 

At  entrance  all  candidates  must  be  examined  by  a  physician  selected  by  the 
College  to  determine  whether  they  are  free  from  any  disease  or  infirmity  which 
would  unfit  them  for  teaching;  and  an  examination  by  this  physician  may  be 
required  of  any  student  at  any  time  in  his  course,  to  determine  whether  his 
physical  condition  warrants  his  continuance  in  the  College. 
The  State  also  requires  all  students  to  submit  evidence  each  year  of  freedom 
from  tuberculosis.  The  College  endeavors  to  provide  suitable  tests  each  year 
for  the  student  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

B.   High  School  Prerequisites  for  College  Majors  and  Minors. 

The  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest  that  are  offered  students  by  the  College 
are  discussed  under  College  Curricula  (Page  37  and  following).  The  College 
recommends  that  students  include  in  their  high  school  credits  at  entrance  the 
number  of  units  indicated  in  the  following  table  for  the  subjects  in  which  they 
intend  to  specialize: 


Majors 

Business  Education   

English 

French,  Latin,  or  Spanish 

**  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 

Mathematics   

Music 

Science 

Social  Studies    


Minors 

Accounting    

Biology    

English    

French,  Latin,  or  Spanish 

Geography 

Mathematics    


High  School  Units 
Recommended 

1 

to 
4 

2 

2 

to 

1 

4 

3/2 

to 

4 

1 

to 

2 

1 

to 

3 

2 

to 

3 

High  School  Units 
Recommended 

1 

1 

4 

2 

to 

1 

4 

3 

to 

4 
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Music 1 

*  *  Physical  Education    1 

Physical  Science 1  to  2 

*  *  Recreation    1 

*  Social  Business    1 

Social  Studies    2  to  3 

Speech   1 

*A  minor  in  Social  Business  with  a  minor  in  Accounting  constitutes  a  major  in  Business 
Education.  While  there  are  no  prerequisites  for  this  work,  courses  in  shorthand  and  typing  are 
recommended.  See  page  59  for  details. 


*  • 


A  minor  in  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  combined  with  requirements  in  Health,  constitutes 
the  equivalent  of  a  major  in  Physical  Education,  Health,  and  Recreation.  See  page  147  for 
details. 

II.  Admission  to  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  Class 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing. 
To  be  eligible,  a  candidate  must  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  coUege  work.  The 
acceptance  of  such  a  candidate  is  dependent  upon  his  scholarship,  as  evidenced 
by  the  credentials  submitted,  personal  fitness,  and  the  possible  number  of 
vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he  is  eligible.  Definite  acceptance  of  candidates 
for  advanced  standing  cannot  be  made  long  in  advance  for  any  given  semester. 
Students  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  should  write  for 
the  necessary  form  of  application  to  the  Registrar,  State  Teachers  G^llege,  Upper 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

III.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  Division 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Oflficial  transcripts  of  all  undergraduate  work  must  accompany  the  written 
application.  No  action  is  taken  until  such  transcripts  are  received. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application  blank  and  the  transcripts  of  undergraduate  i 
work,  the  student  is  asked  to  have  personal  conferences  with  the  department 
adviser  of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  major,  and  with  the  Chairman  i 
of  the  Graduate  Committee.  These  conferences  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  action  i! 
of  the  committee  on  admission.  The  student  is  notified  in  writing  as  to  whether  i| 
or  not  he  has  been  accepted. 

For  more  complete  information  see  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 

Placement  Bureau 

See  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration,  Page  51. 

The  Alumni  Association 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  active 
members  if  they  pay  dues.  Association  officers,  with  the  advice  of  other  membei 
and  Faculty  members  of  the  College,  plan  yearly  the  schedule  of  events  to  which 
all  graduates  and  their  guests  are  invited.    Alumni  are  notified  once  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  year,  and  active  members  are  notified  again  before  each  event 
takes  place. 

The  Association  strives  to  establish  and  continue  lasting  friendships  and  con- 
tacts of  both  social  and  professional  natures  among  its  members  and  between 
graduates  and  the  College. 

Number  of  Graduates 

Normal  School  Diplomas — 3,921 

A.B.  Degrees— 3,890  A.M.  Degrees— 954 

ALUMNI  OFFICERS,  1950-1951 

President  GEORGE  DUKES,  '36 

Vice-President DOROTHY  Schroeder  Lehmkuhl,  '42 

Corresponding  Secretary DORis  Silver  Ullmann,  *44 

Recording  Secretary Irene  Ehrmann,  '40 

Treasurer  ALBERT  Hunter,  '47 

Assistant  Treasurer Anthony  Caruso,  '47 

Resident  Alumni-Secretary Barbara  Bird,  '48 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  divisions: 
business  administration,  instructional  administration,  and  personnel  administra- 
tion. These  divisions  are  under  the  direaion  of  the  President  of  the  College  and 
the  Administrative  Council  in  cooperation  with  the  faculty. 

Business  Division 

The  business  division  has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as  appropriations, 
receipts,  expenditures,  inventories,  audits,  and  reports.  This  division  also  super- 
intends buildings  and  grounds,  and  food  service  operations. 

Students  pay  their  tuition  and  fees  at  the  Business  Office. 

Instructional  Division 

The  instructional  division  centers  its  interests  in  curricula,  teaching  materials, 
teaching  and  supervisory  programs,  and  teaching  procedures.  The  Dean  of 
Instruaion  is  assisted  by  the  Registrar,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  librarians, 
instructional  committees,  and  general  staff. 

Students  who  wish  advice  or  help  in  matters  related  to  courses,  programs  of 
studies,  advanced  standing,  instructional  procedures,  and  scholastic  clubs  consult 
the  Dean  of  Instruction,  the  Registrar,  department  heads,  and  staff  advisers. 
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Matters  pertaining  to  records,  reports,  credits,  and  schedules  are  discussed 
with  the  Registrar. 

Personnel  Division 

The  personnel  division  has  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  physical 
health,  mental  health,  work  habits,  and  social  life  of  all  students.  The  following 
staff  members  are  engaged  in  personnel  work:  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guid- 
ance, physical  education  instructors,  college  physician,  college  nurse,  mental 
hygiene  instructors,  research  director.  Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of  Men,  Veterans' 
Counselor,  dormitory  hostesses,  and  staff  and  student  advisers. 

The  personnel  division  endeavors  to  become  familiar  with  the  abilities, 
interests,  and  needs  of  all  students  through  personal  interviews,  counseling,  keep- 
ing records,  and  providing  for  adequate  personal  service. 

LIBRARY 

A  library  of  60,000  volumes  is  conveniently  situated  on  the  main  floor  of 
College  Hall.  This  includes  the  following  special  colleaions:  the  Howe  Collec- 
tion of  Organ  Music;  the  Mark  Andrews  Music  Library;  the  Webster  Memorial 
Collection  of  Modern  Poetry;  the  Finley  Collection  of  Science  Textbooks,  which 
has  been  augmented  by  early  textbooks  from  other  sources;  and  the  Carnegie 
Secondary  Art  Set  of  books  and  pictures.  The  library  has  many  books  on 
modern  art  and  reproductions  of  modern  paintings.  In  addition,  a  Textbook 
Exhibit  of  more  than  4,000  volumes  on  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary 
school  levels,  and  a  collection  of  Courses  of  Study  from  states,  counties,  towns, 
and  cities  throughout  the  country  are  available  to  teachers-in-training  as  well  as 
to  teachers-in-service. 

Approximately  300  periodicals  are  received  currently.  The  library  main- 
tains files  of  pictures,  pamphlets,  and  clippings,  classified  by  subject.  AU  of  its 
holdings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Webster  Memorial  Collection,  are  available 
for  loan  to  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body,  and  to  graduates  and 
former  students. 

NEW  TOOLS  FOR  LEARNING  BUREAU 

The  New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau  is  a  service  bureau  of  the  College 
which  emphasizes  non-verbal  and  non-traditional  techniques  of  learning.  Some 
of  the  tools  are  new  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  new  to  the  persons  who  use 
them.  They  are  non-verbal  only  in  the  sense  that  words  are  regarded  as  second- 
ary rather  than  primary  tools  of  learning. 

The  Bureau  functions  through  three  divisions: 

( 1 )  The  Audio- Visual  Aids  Service  supplies  films,  film-strips,  slides,  record- 
ings, and  transcriptions  to  students  and  teachers  in  the  College  and  to  teachers 
in  the  field  through  its  film  and  record  library  and  by  rental  from  established 
agencies.  It  cooperates  with  the  Sound  Studio  of  the  Department  of  Speech 
in  the  recording  and  circulation  of  programs  originating  here  or  taken  from 
the  air. 
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(2)  The  Teaching  Aids  Service  supplies  to  students  and  teachers  printed 
materials  collected  from  industrial,  business,  governmental,  and  social  agencies. 
There  is  a  lending  library  of  these  materials  and  also  a  constantly  changing  col- 
lection of  items  for  free  distribution.  A  comprehensive  card  file  of  instructional 
aids  is  maintained.  Fifteen  classified  bibliographies  of  this  material  have  been 
published  and  are  available  at  low  cost.  A  consultation  service  on  all  types  of 
instruaional  aids  is  also  offered. 

( 3 )  The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  offers  six  educational  travel  courses  cover- 
ing all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  described  on  pages  126,  138,  139,  and 
140.  Social  Studies  302,  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life,  is  required  of  the  social 
studies  majors  in  their  junior  year.  The  other  field  studies  courses  are  elective  for 
three  points  each  of  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit,  except  for  Social  Studies 
462,  Continental  United  States,  which  yields  ten  credits.  Social  Studies  460,  Social 
Studies  461,  and  Social  Studies  462  are  offered  in  successive  years.  Social  Studies 
463  is  usually  offered  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Social  Studies  302  and 
Social  Studies  459  are  offered  during  the  College  year.  The  Bureau  of  Field 
Studies  has  published  four  booklets  which  are  available  at  a  nominal  price  to 
students,  teachers,  and  administrators.  The  titles  are:  "Field  Studies  in  Schools 
and  Colleges,"  "Field  Studies  in  a  Teachers  College,"  "Field  Studies  in  Certain 
New  Jersey  Secondary  Schools,"  and  "A  Bibliography  for  Field  Studies  in  Schools 
and  Colleges." 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

The  six  State  Teachers  Colleges,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development  jointly  operate 
the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  at  Lake  Wapalanne  in  Stokes  Forest, 
Sussex  County.  Courses  offered  include  field  studies  in  biological  sciences,  field 
studies  in  physical  sciences,  conservation  of  forests  and  wild  life,  conservation  of 
soils  and  water,  field  geography,  water  safety  and  first  aid,  camping  education, 
rural  sociology,  and  related  subjeas. 

The  facilities  at  Lake  Wapalanne  are  unusually  good.  The  camp  buildings 
were  constructed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  include  a  dining  hall, 
an  infirmary,  an  administration  building,  an  assembly-recreation-library  build- 
ing, a  staff  lodge,  bath-houses,  latrines,  and  twelve  living  cabins. 

Descriptions  of  course  offerings  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conserva- 
tion are  contained  in  special  announcements  which  may  be  had  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair. 


THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Graduate  courses  were  first  offered  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Monc- 
clair  in  the  summer  term  of  1932  and  have  been  offered  in  all  regular  and  sum- 
mer sessions  since.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be  available  to  teachers  and 
administrators  in  service,  the  courses  are  scheduled  during  the  academic  year  m 
the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and  on  Saturdays.     The  courses  are  given  by  the 
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members  of  the  college  staff  and  are  granted  residence  credit;  thus,  it  is  possible 
for  teachers  in  service  to  earn  a  master's  degree  without  taking  a  leave  of  absence 
from  their  teaching  positions.  That  the  College  is  advantageously  located  for 
such  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  high  school  teachers  of 
the  State  are  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  campus. 

From  the  time  graduate  courses  were  instituted  there  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
response  to  the  work.  There  are  now  more  than  five  hundred  students  matricu- 
lated for  the  graduate  degree.  Among  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  from 
which  these  matriculants  come  are:  Barnard,  Colby,  Colgate,  Columbia,  Drew, 
Duke,  Lafayette,  Mount  Holyoke,  New  Jersey  College  for  Women,  New  York 
University,  Oberlin,  Pennsylvania,  Princeton,  Radcliffe,  Rutgers,  Smith,  Stevens, 
Syracuse,  Tufts,  and  Wellesley. 

The  work  is  organized  to  care  for  two  groups  of  graduate  students:  those 
who  are  teaching  and  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and 
on  Saturday  mornings,  and  those  who  wish  to  do  full-time  resident  work.  It  is 
also  organized  for  two  types  of  students  as  regards  previous  preparation;  grad- 
uates of  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  graduates  of  teacher-training  colleges.  Many 
of  the  education  courses  required  for  certification  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can 
be  taken  on  the  graduate  level.  The  number  of  credits  so  earned  which  may  be 
applied  on  the  A.M.  degree,  of  necessity,  varies  according  to  the  graduate  require- 
ments in  the  various  graduate  major  areas  of  specialization.  Inasmuch  as  no 
graduate  credit  is  given  for  supervised  student-teaching,  graduate  students  from 
liberal  arts  colleges,  as  a  rule,  spend  a  college  year  and  a  summer  term  to  meet 
State  requirements  for  certification  and  the  conferment  of  the  master's  degree. 
The  time  required  depends  upon  the  character  and  amount  of  undergraduate 
credits. 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration  and 
Supervision,  Biology,  Business  Education,  English,  Mathematics,  Personnel  and, 
Guidance,  Physical  Science,  Science,  and  Social  Studies.  In  each  curriculum  there 
is  a  core  of  educational  courses  and  major  subject-matter  courses.  The  amount 
of  each  type  of  work  depends  on  the  candidate's  undergraduate  work  and  ij 
determined  by  the  Graduate  Committee.  The  curricula  in  Administration  anc 
Supervision  and  in  Personnel  and  Guidance  are  limited  largely  to  specializec 
professional  courses  in  order  to  meet  State  certification  requirements. 

For  admission  requirements,  see  Page  22. 

Students  interested  in  this  work  are  advised  to  write  to  the  Chairman  o 
Graduate  Committee  for  a  bulletin. 

OFFERINGS  FOR  TEACHERS  IN  SERVICE 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  seeking  educational  courses  needed  for  thei 
professional  growth  and  advancement.  In  response  to  actual  demand  fror 
teachers  in  the  field,  part-time,  extension,  and  summer  session  courses  were  fin 
offered  on  the  undergraduate  level.  In  1932,  the  number  of  graduate  student 
applying  for  courses  became  so  great  that  it  seemed  necessary  to  offer  gradual 
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courses  leading  to  a  Master  of  Arts  degree.     For  further  information  consult 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

The  College  now  offers  senior-graduate  and  graduate  courses  on  campus  dur- 
ing the  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  morning,  and  off  campus  in  various 
centers,  for  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  professional  growth  through  these 
means.    Summer  sessions  are  also  maintained. 

Part-Time  and  Extension  Courses 

Part-time  courses,  carrying  residence  credit,  for  students  unable  to  attend 
the  College  during  the  regular  full-time  daily  program-hours,  are  offered  on  the 
campus  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  from  4:15  to  6:00  p.  m.;  on  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  evenings  from  7:15  to  9:00  p.m.;  and  on  Saturday  mornings 
from  8:45  to  12:30  p.  m. 

Courses  of  the  Extension  Division  are  offered  off-campus  in  any  community 
in  New  Jersey  in  which  the  teachers-in-service  desire  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair  to  offer  a  particular  course  and  if  that  course 
appears  in  either  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  or  the  Graduate  Bulletin  of  the 
College.  It  is  necessary  that  twenty  or  more  students  enroll  in  such  an  Extension 
course. 

Bulletins  are  published  for  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  attend  part- 
time  or  extension  courses.  Courses  which  meet  for  one  two-hour  session  a  week 
for  sixteen  weeks  receive  two  semester-hours'  credit.  Credits  gained  in  part-time 
and  extension  courses  are  accepted  toward  a  degree  or  a  secondary  teacher's  cer- 
tificate. Only  those  students  should  register  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  full 
requirements  and  take  all  examinations.  Permission  may  be  granted  in  special 
cases  for  students  to  take  work  for  no  credit.  Other  information,  including 
bulletins,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Part-Time  and  Extension 
Division,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Summer  Session 

ifli^         Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are:  ( 1 )  elemen- 
zedl  tary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school  teachers;   (2)  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  of  liberal  arts  colleges  seeking  secondary  certificates;    (3)    graduate 
students  seeking  the  Master's  degree;  ( 4 )  experienced  teachers  seeking  adminis- 
I   trator's  and  supervisor's  certificates;    (5)   graduates  of  the  two  and  three-year 
1"'^  normal  school  courses  who  are  working  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  (6)  nor- 
mal school,  teachers  college,  and  liberal  arts  college  students  who  have  been 
permitted  to  meet  certain  requirements  through  summer  session  courses;    (7) 
laymen  who  may  wish  to  take  certain  courses  because  of  their  cultural  interests; 

I  and  (8)  high  school  graduates. 
thcf 

IjojJ         The  summer  session  is  attended  by  approximately  six  hundred  students,  rep- 

,^}  resenting  about  seventy-five  teachers  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  univer- 

jgjij  sities  located  in  many  states.    Of  these,  somewhat  fewer  than  one-quarter  are 

jjyjjD  undergraduate   students;    approximately   eighty   per    cent   hold    bachelor's   de- 
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grees;  and  about  five  per  cent  hold  master's  degrees.  Because  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  graduate  students  a  minimum  of  undergraduate  courses  are 
offered  in  the  summer  session. 

The  summer  session  begins  the  first  week  of  July  and  extends  over  a  period 
of  six  weeks.  For  other  information,  including  bulletins  of  the  summer  session, 
address  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  Session,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

The  Laboratory  School 

See  The  Laboratory  School — Page  40. 


Part  II 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  AND  ACTIVITIES 

STUDENT  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 


Orientation  and  Guidance  of  Freshmen 

During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year,  freshman  students  report  for 
examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions,  athletics,  conferences,  and 
instructions.  The  personnel  division  of  the  College  is  active  in  gaining  necessary 
information,  in  preparing  reports,  and  in  furnishing  guidance.  The  Student 
Government  Association  is  aaive  in  its  cooperation.  It  explains  and  discusses 
various  student  clubs,  privileges,  and  responsibilities.  Staff  members  meet  the 
new  students  for  personal  interviews,  and  during  the  semester  group  meetings 
are  held  wi±  advisers.  In  general.  Freshman  Week  is  a  time  for  orientation, 
adjustments,  guidance,  instructions,  examinations,  and  social  contacts. 

General  Citizenship 

A  spirit  of  readiness  to  understand  objectives  and  to  assume  responsibilities 
grows  out  of  Freshman  Week.  Each  student  realizes  that  he  has  become  part  of 
I  a  State  enterprise  and  of  an  active  group  of  professional  workers.  Social  and 
professional  consciousness  begins  to  take  the  place  of  individual  motives. 

From  the  first  day  each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  his  associates  and  to  the  life  of  the  College.  In  fact,  any  stu- 
dent who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership  through  cooperation  and 
service  should  not  train  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Student  Organizations 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associations,  and  com- 
mittees that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service  which  is  of  a  worthy  charac- 
ter. The  Student  Government  Association  is  the  central  organization  in  general 
control  of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  student  body  and  faculty,  and  takes  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion 
of  scholarship,  culture,  professional  zeal,  social  and  physical  welfare,  extra-cur- 
ricular activities,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  student  body. 

The  Student  Government  Association,  its  committees  and  allied  organiza- 
tions, through  their  aims,  spirit,  and  accomplishments,  commend  themselves  to 
the  faculty  and  the  profession.  Naturally,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
students  and  their  organizations  express  their  ideas  of  service,  though  at  present 
their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed  as  follows: 
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Agora  (Men's  Organization) 

Aldornia  (Honorary  English  Club) 

Aphesteon   (Honorary  Mathematics  Club) 

Band 

Bridge  Club 

Bureau  of  Student  Publications 

Cercle  Frangais 

Cheerleaders 

Chess  Club 

Choir 

Chorus 

Circolo  Italiano 

Clio  (Social  Studies  Women's  Club) 

Commuters'  Club 

Creative  Writing  Club 

Dalphac  (Women's  Organization) 

Dance  Club 

Epsilon  Mu  Epsilon   (Business  Education 

Club) 
Forum  (Men's  Discussion  Club) 
Future  Teachers  of  America 
Geography  Club 
Intercultural  Relations  Group 
International  Relations  Club 
Inter  Nos  (Classical  Language  Club) 


Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship 

Kappa  Delta  Pi   (National  Honorary 
Society  in  Education) 

Men  in  Music 

Men's  Athletic  Association 

Orchestra 

Phi  Lambda  Pi  (Men's  Organization) 

Photography  Club 

Pi  Omega  Pi,  Beta  Sigma  Chapter  (Na- 
tional Honorary  Business  Education  So- 
ciety) 

Players 

Pro  Musica  (Honorary  Music  Society) 

Psychology  Club 

Rohwec  (Honorary  Social  Studies  Club) 

Rostrum  (Co-ed  Debating  and  Discussion 
Group ) 

Science  Club 

Senate 

Sigma  Delta  Pi   (Women's  Organization) 

Sigma  Phi  Mu  (General  Mathematics  Club) 

Spanish  Club 

Tribe   (Men's  Varsity  Athletic  Club) 

Women's  Athletic  Association 

Zeta  Phi   (Speech  Playhouse) 


The  work  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  its  committees  and  organi- 
zations, includes  such  activities  as  follows: 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  college  and  high  school  assemblies. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  college  publications,  including  newspaper,  hand 
book,  magazine,  and  yearbook. 

Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  College  and  methods  of  providing  for  them 
properly  and  adequately. 

Participation  in  the  supervision  of  athletics. 

Promotion  of  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes. 

The  chartering  of  college  clubs. 

Supervision  of  the  bulletin  board  and  student  announcements. 

Assistance  in  matters  of  student  employment  and  general  student  aid. 

Assistance  in  maintaining  favorable  working  conditions  throughout  the  College. 

Reception  and  entertainment  of  visitors  and  delegations. 

Collection  of  data  and  preparation  of  reports  relative  to  college  enterprises  and 
their  management. 

Representation  of  the  College  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  speakers  for  high  school  assemblies. 

Promotion  of  college  clubs  and  organizations. 

Provision  for  a  financing  system  which  adequately  serves  all  worthy  college  enter- 
prises. 

Cooperation  in  scheduling  events  and  activities  on  the  campus. 

Participation  in  granting  awards  and  recognitions. 


Music  and  Art 

Cultural  background  courses  in  music  and  art  are  required  of  all  students. 
In  addition,  music  electives  and  the  musical  organizations  of  the  College  provide 
opportunities  for  further  study  in  fields  of  special  interests.  For  requirements 
for  a  major  or  minor  in  music,  see  page  100. 

The  musical  organizations  of  the  College  include: 

1.  The  a  cappella  choir  and  Women's  Glee  Club 

2.  The  Symphony  Orchestra 

3.  The  Band 

4.  The  Music  Workshop  including  various  types  of  vocal  and  instrumental  ensemble; 

5.  The  Opera  Workshop. 
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Sunday  evening  concerts  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  guest 
artists,  music  faculty,  and  advanced  music  students. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  New  York  City,  the  College  is  able  to  offer 
unusually  fine  opportunities  in  music.  Field  trips  are  frequently  made  to  the 
MetropoHtan  Opera,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  Town  Hall 
concerts. 

The  Art  Workshop  gives  all  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  with 
various  artistic  media — oil  paints,  water  colors,  block  prints,  pastels,  clay,  plaster, 
and  stone.  The  Workshop  includes  a  ceramic  studio  complete  with  potters' 
wheels,  kilns,  and  a  glaze  laboratory. 

Frequent  field  trips  are  taken  to  art  museums  in  New  York  City  and  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Dramatics 

Work  in  dramatics  is  varied  and  comprehensive.  In  the  classroom  dramatic 
literature  is  studied  in  historical  perspective,  as  an  art-form  and  as  a  mirror  of 
social  institutions.  The  production  of  high  school  and  college  plays  is  studied 
and  practiced  in  technical  courses  in  which  instruction  in  acting,  stage-craft, 
make-up,  lighting,  costumes,  and  directing  may  be  obtained. 

Players,  an  undergraduate  club,  sponsors  two  major  productions  a  year .  Use 
of  the  auditorium  of  the  College  High  School  as  a  Little  Theatre  enables  Players 
to  present  repeated  performances  of  each  production.  This  invaluable  ex- 
perience in  the  solution  of  problems  facing  the  high  school  dramatics  coach  is 
available  to  any  student  in  the  entire  college.  Players  also  sponsors  an  annual 
Drama  Day  at  which  the  dramatic  organizations  of  high  schools  are  invited  to 
present  their  work  for  professional  criticism. 

The  amphitheatre  affords  an  ideal  setting  for  assemblies,  festivals,  dance  re- 
citals, pageants,  and  plays  adapted  for  the  outdoor  theatre. 

Assembly  Programs 

During  the  year  a  series  of  assembly  programs  is  offered  for  the  cultural 
benefit  of  the  students  and  faculty.   These  programs  include  presentations  by 
Iter-   outside  artists,  student  recitals  and  dramatizations,  and  student  government  meet- 
ings.   These  assembly  programs  are  an  important  part  of  the  college  offering  for 
students,  and  students  are  expected  to  participate  regularly. 

laa  Student  Exchange  with  French  and  Spanish-Speaking  Countries 

*'*  The  College  has  prepared  a  program  of  teacher  training  in  the  field  of 
^^^  modern  foreign  languages.  After  successful  completion  of  the  prerequisite  years 
of  high  school  French  or  Spanish,  language  study  is  continued  at  Montclair  in 
classes  conduaed  entirely  in  French  or  Spanish.  If  the  student  has  shown 
promising  aptitude  in  his  foreign  language  work  during  his  freshman,  sopho- 
more, and  junior  years,  he  may  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  for 
jiblep  a  year  in  some  foreign  teachers  college  or  university,  under  Montclair  auspices. 
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During  periods  of  uncertainty  abroad,  students  have  gone  to  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  South  America. 

During  the  year  of  study  abroad,  these  Montclair  students  follow  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  work,  including  classes  in  language,  literature,  history, 
art,  music,  psychology,  etc.,  working  with  their  French  or  Spanish-speaking  class- 
mates, submitting  to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying  their  pleasures,  and 
experiencing  their  daily  routine.  In  addition  to  scholarly  achievement  that  can- 
not be  equaled  by  any  amount  of  classroom  work  in  college,  this  year  of  study 
gives  students  a  broad  outlook  on  life,  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  other  peoples,  and  an  understanding  of  world  citizenship — in  faa,  a 
life  experience  that  is  bound  to  make  them  better  teachers  of  foreign  languages 
for  American  high  school  boys  and  girls. 

College  Athletics 

The  College  provides  three  athletic  fields,  one  play  field,  and  four  tennis 
courts,  two  gymnasiums,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational  activities. 
The  principal  sports  for  men  normally  include  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
track  and  field,  golf  and  tennis.  College  varsity  teams  in  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  tennis,  track,  golf,  and  wrestling  maintain  in  normal  years  full  schedules 
with  colleges  located  in  five  eastern  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
College  junior  teams  play  scheduled  games  within  the  State.  Intramural  athletics 
are  promoted. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  hockey,  basketball,  soft- 
ball,  termis,  and  archery.  These  sports  are  organized  and  managed  by  the 
Women's  Athletic  Association,  a  very  active  undergraduate  organization.  Com- 
petition is  intramural,  with  sport  days  and  invitation  games  providing  variety 
and  added  interest.  The  Modern  Dance  Club,  while  not  an  athletic  activity,  is 
an  important  part  of  the  women's  activity  program. 

Publications 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions,  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and  other  matter  of  special 
value  to  new  students. 

The  Montclarion,  the  student  news  publication,  covers  a  variety  of  subjects 
of  special  interest  to  students.  It  is  published  semi-monthly. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  published  by  the 
student  body. 

La  Campana,  the  college  annual,  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class ' 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and  their  friends. 

The  College  High  Crier,  student  newspaper  in  the  College  High  School, 
affords  college  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  advisership  through  working 
with  the  young  high  school  editors. 

La  Campanula,  the  yearbook  of  College  High  School,  is  sponsored  and  pub- 
lished by  the  senior  class  of  College  High  School. 
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Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  include  pamphlets  and  leaflets 
describing  field  studies. 

Publications  of  the  Teaching  Aids  Service  of  the  College  Library  include 
lists  of  audio-visual  aids  in  many  subject  matter  fields. 

Dormitory  Life 

Dormitory  students  have  opportunities  for  social  activities,  entertainments, 
and  athletics.  These  activities  are  promoted  by  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Dean 
of  Men,  the  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance,  the  dormitory  hostesses,  the 
faculty,  and  the  Inter-Dormitory  Council. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  dormitory  councils,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Dean  of  Men,  and  the 
dormitory  hostesses.  These  regulations  cover  such  matters  as  study  hours,  week- 
end permissions,  social  activities,  guests,  schedule  of  meals,  care  of  rooms,  care 
of  the  sick,  and  chaperonage. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  accomplishments  of  individual  students  depend  upon  their  energy, 
adaptability,  and  general  personal  fitness.  Therefore,  the  College  invests  profit- 
ably in  promoting  the  physical  health,  emotional  stability,  and  social  attitudes  and 
habits  of  all  students. 

Physical  Heolth 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  on  an  elevation  in  clean,  open  country. 
The  campus  furnishes  adequate  facilities  for  healthful  outdoor  exercises,  and  the 
two  gymnasiums  provide  for  physical  education,  indoor  sports,  and  dances. 

The  College  employs  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  one  full  time 
physician,  one  part  time  physician,  and  three  resident  nurses  who  give  the 
students  thorough  physical  examinations  and  advise  them  in  regard  to  medical 
attention  and  correction  of  defects.  The  College  conducts  an  annual  tuberculosis 
program  with  chest  X-rays  of  students  and  other  College  personnel.  An  annual 
physical  examination  by  the  College  physician  is  required  of  all  students.  The 
health  of  the  dormitory  students  is  guarded  with  special  care.  Infirmaries  are 
maintained  in  Edward  Russ  Hall  and  in  Chapin  Hall  under  the  supervision  of 
the  college  physician.  The  Dean  of  Women,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Director  of 
Personnel  and  Guidance,  and  physical  education  instructors  advise  concerning 
health  facilities  and  conditions.  During  the  entire  year,  including  the  summer 
'  months,  a  full  time  nurse  lives  in  the  dormitory  in  order  that  she  may  serve 
•  dormitory  students  and  oversee  the  general  health  conditions  of  all  students. 
A  voluntary  Medical  Reimbursement  Insurance  policy  is  available  to  students  at 
$6.00  per  semester  to  help  pay  hospital  and  surgical  bills  incurred  as  a  result 
of  illness  or  injury. 
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Mental  Health 

In  the  freshman  year  the  course  in  Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment 
serves  to  provide  for  group  discussion  of  problems  of  personal  and  professional 
orientation  to  college  life. 

Students  are  responsible  to  their  advisers  for  individual  conferences.  Ad- 
visers are  free  to  formulate  and  carry  out  their  own  plans  for  serving  individual 
and  group  needs  of  students  assigned  to  them. 

The  student  advisory  and  guidance  program  is  extended  so  that  it  reaches  the 
whole  student  body.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  make  contacts  with  staflF 
members  in  an  informal  fashion  so  that  they  may  profit  from  a  more  personal 
relationship  than  that  of  the  more  formal  classroom  association.  Special  problems 
of  adjustment  which  arise  from  time  to  time  are  referred  to  the  psychology  and 
mental  hygiene  staff.  Students  who  are  in  need  of  medical  and  psychiatric 
assistance  are  aided  in  obtaining  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment.  It  is  desirable 
that  students  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  such  types  of 
service. 

An  organized  sequence  of  courses  is  planned  for  graduate  students  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  guidance  work  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  A  master's 
degree  in  Guidance  is  granted  to  students  who  complete  this  work  satisfactorily. 
Full  descriptions  of  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 

Social  Activities 

A  varied  program  of  social  activities  is  promoted  by  the  college  clubs, 
classes,  personnel  department,  and  general  staff.  Each  activity  is  approved  and 
directed  by  the  Dean  of  Women  because  of  its  social  and  recreational  value.  A 
few  of  the  activities  which  are  normally  traditional  are  listed  below. 

Three  all-college  dances  are  sponsored  by  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion each  year  and  two  by  each  class.  The  sophomores  give  a  dance  for  the 
freshmen  at  the  end  of  Orientation  Week.  Dances  are  also  sponsored  by  the 
dormitories  as  well  as  several  other  organizations. 

The  various  clubs  and  associations  hold  banquets  each  year.  The  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  dinners  in  the  dormitories  are  festive  occasions. 

Athletic  events  for  men  include  scheduled  games  and  matches  with  outside 
teams.   Sport  days  are  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Athletic  Association. 

The  musical  organizations  present  several  programs  each  year,  including  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  programs  and  the  annual  concerts  during  the  spring. 

The  Dance  Club  is  composed  of  a  group  interested  in  the  dance  as  an  art 
form.  Participation  is  based  upon  selection  of  candidates  by  members  after  a 
special  tryout.  Members  work  on  techniques  which  give  control  and  suppleness  so  I 
that  their  bodies  may  be  used  as  instruments  with  which  to  express  ideas  and' 
emotions  in  the  creating  of  dances.  During  the  year  the  Club  sponsors  events  I 
such  as  a  visiting  professional  group  or  artist,  a  symposium,  lecture-demonstra- 
tions, and  concerts  on  campus  and  elsewhere  by  club  members. 

There  are  many  other  events  occuring  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  spring] 
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festival  of  the  language  department,  the  Mardi  Gras  of  the  language  department, 
and  the  special  events  of  Commencement  Week. 

Scholastic  Adjustments 

Lack  of  scholastic  adjustment  may  be  due  to  physical  health  or  emotional 
instability,  and  in  either  case  should  be  understood  and  remedied.  There  may 
be  other  cases  where  individual  students  need  scholastic  guidance.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  students'  subject-matter  interests  to  change  and  for  students  to 
require  transferral  from  one  course  to  another  or  from  one  department  to 
another.  Furthermore,  students  are  sometimes  troubled  by  their  ratings  and 
schedules,  and  frequently  the  matter  of  study  habits  demands  careful  analysis 
and  directed  training.  Various  types  of  adjustments  may  be  made  in  classroom 
situations  by  providing  a  better  understanding  of  troublesome  problems  and 
thereby  relieving  tension.  All  problems  of  adjustment  are  considered  in  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Financial  Adjustments 

The  College  is  not  prepared  to  render  financial  help  in  every  case  where  help 
is  needed.  Yet  it  is  in  a  position  to  assist  many  of  those  who  are  particularly 
deserving.  Assistance  is  commonly  rendered  through  loans  and  student  em- 
ployment. 

Work  Scholarship  Funds 

The  State  offers  deserving  students  the  opportunity  to  do  socially  desirable 
work  of  such  a  nature  as  may  be  provided  in  the  college  library,  laboratories,  and 
offices.  These  scholarships  cover  tuition. 


Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  Sumner  Chapin,  Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal  School.  It  is 
incorporated  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees.  Loans  are  made  prin- 
cipally to  upper  class  students  and  always  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate's  personal 
and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  candidate's 
financial  need. 

Applications  for  loans  are  made  through  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  Women. 
Each  loan  must  be  secured  by  at  least  one  property  owner.  The  total  amount 
of  the  fund  is  approximately  $12,500. 


lO  Scholarships 

i 

A  few  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  of  marked  personal  fitness  and  of 
accomplishments  in  special  fields.  Candidates  for  scholarships  are  recommended 
^\  by  their  high  school  principals. 
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John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  memory  of  the  late 
Professor  John  C.  Stone.  It  amounts  to  $1,600,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used 
as  a  scholarship  for  Mathematics  majors. 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Foundation 
This  fund  was  established  by  college  students  who  have  studied  abroad  for 
at  least  one  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Language  Department.  The 
exchange  student  movement  at  Montclair  was  conceived  and  developed  by  the 
late  Professor  Margaret  B.  Holz,  and  it  was  in  her  memory  that  the  fund  of 
$3,000  was  created.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  provide  financial  assistance  to 
those  members  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department  who  need  financial 
aid  in  order  to  study  abroad. 

Field  Studies  Fund 
This  fund  was  established  by  Dr.  Harold  S.  Sloan,  a  professor  at  the  College 
from  September  1929  to  June  1936.  The  interest  on  an  investment  of  $10,000 
is  used  for  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies. 


State  Scholarships 

The  state  legislature  awards  annually  to  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  a  number 
of  scholarships  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  of  beginning  students. 

Those  students  who  are  applying  for  admission  to  a  State  Teachers  College 
and  who  wish  to  compete  for  a  scholarship  are  invited  to  write  to  the  President 
of  the  College  to  which  they  are  applying  for  admission  and  request  a  scholarship 
application  blank. 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Edward 

Russ.  It  amounts  to  $20,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  assist  deserving 

students  who,  through  scholarship  and  personal  fitness,  offer  assurance  that  they 

wiU  make  especially  valuable  contributions  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Clarence  0.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 
This  fund  provides  two  organ  scholarships  a  year. 

Grace  M.  Freeman  Grants 
These  grants  provide  scholarships  for  highly  deserving  students  in  financii 
need. 

Student  Employment 
The  financial  condition  in  many  homes  has  changed  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  College  wishes  to  cooperate  with  worthy  students  who  earnestly 
desire  to  follow  through  the  four-year  college  course.  This  is  often  done  by 
affording  to  students  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  various  types  of  work  on 
campus  or  to  render  service  in  private  homes  near  the  campus.  Opportunities  for 
such  work  are  arranged  through  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the 
Direaor  of  Personnel  and  Guidance. 


Part  III 


THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  content,  organization,  and  instructional  procedures  of  the  various  cur- 
ricula and  courses  are  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

(1)  The  definite  objective  of  a  professional  college  makes  certain  requirements 
necessary,  yet  in  so  far  as  practicable  the  special  interests  of  individual  students 
should  be  recognized. 

(2)  After  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization  have  been  chosen,  there 
should  be  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  free  elections. 

(3)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  a  basis  of  required  background  courses  and 
professional  aaivities. 

(4)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  for  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and  organi- 
zation of  secondary  education  and  for  guidance  and  skill  in  selecting,  organizing, 
and  presenting  instruaional  materials. 

(5)  Each  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  secondary  school  teachers  should  make 
adequate  provision  for  specialization. 

(6)  Subject-matter  should  be  treated  professionally. 

(7)  The  courses  and  activities  in  a  given  curriculum  should  be  sequential  and 
integrated. 

(8)  Courses  should  be  broadly  humanizing  and  should  be  related  to  what  takes 
place  in  society  and  what  is  done  in  school. 

(9)  The  demonstration  school  should  be  the  laboratory  and  integrating  center  of 
all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

(10)  General  educational  theories  and  techniques  shuld  be  exemplified  in  regular 
class  instruaion  and  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory  school. 

(11)  The  relative  value  of  the  elements  of  the  profesional  instruction  should   be 
checked  by  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  college  produa. 

(12)  The  curricula  and  courses  of  the  College  are  the  servants  of  a  changing  society, 
and  therefore  should  be  subjea  to  continual  adjustment. 

The  above  principles  are  recognized  by  the  staff  as  basic  to  the  organization 
and  development  of  the  college  curricula.  They  have  directed  and  unified  the 
work  of  the  staff  in  its  selection,  organization,  and  treatment  of  curriculum 
materials. 

Students  should  recognize  that  a  professional  school  has,  by  its  very  nature, 
!  definite  aims  and  objectives,  and  therefore  practical  reasons  for  preparing  and 
:  requiring  certain  fundamental  types  of  work.  Such  requirements  are  characteristic 

of  professional  schools  generally.  It  is,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  College  to 
!  recognize  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  individual  students  and  to  be  guided 
'  by  these,  provided  that  they  do  not  lead  to  haphazard  and  unsystematic  selections 

and  procedures. 

The  instructional  work  of  each  curriculum  is  divided  into  three  areas:  (1) 
professional  background;  (2)  professional  integration;  (3)  professional  subject 
matter.  Each  of  these  areas  is  described  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

(37) 
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GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  organization  of  the  College  for  instructional  purposes  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Principles  numbered  4  to  11,  as  stated  on  the  first  pages  of  Part  I  of 
this  catalog. 

Relations  to  the  Schools  of  the  State  I 

The  college  staff  recognizes  its  relationship  to  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  which  it  serves.  The  following  contacts  are  maintained: 

Close  relationships  are  maintained  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  through 

its  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  State  Director  of  Teacher  Education  is  in  continual  contact  with  the  officers 

and  direaors  of  secondary  education  and  with  the  College. 

Frequent  conferences  on  problems  of  secondary  education  are  held  on  the  campus. 

a.  General  conferences  with  city  and  county  superintendents,  supervising  principals, 
and  junior  and  senior  high  school  principals. 

b.  Conferences  with  high  school  executives  devoted  to  special  problems   in  the 
secondary  fields. 

c.  Department  conferences   with  heads   of   departments   and   teachers   in   the   re- 
spective fields. 

The  College  coUeas  and  analyzes  curricula  which  are  administered  in  the  various 

high  schools  in  the  State. 

The  College  has  contacts  with  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools  through  its 

supervisors  of  student-teaching  and  through  the  representatives  of  various  subjea- 

matter  departments. 

The  College  contacts  the  secondary  schools  and  becomes  familiar  with  their  needs 

through  its  Placement  Bureau  and  follow-up  service. 

The  College  cooperates  with  various   secondary  school  officials   and   agencies   in 

making  research  studies. 

Principals,  heads  of  departments,  and  teachers  visit  college  classes  and  classes  in 

the  College  High  School  from  time  to  time. 


FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  has  three  well -establi she 
functions.  The  first  is  to  provide  each  student  with  a  rich  background.  The 
second  is  to  provide  professional  subject-matter  which  includes  ample  margins 
of  scholarship.  The  third  is  to  provide  professional  theories  and  techniques  and 
their  application  in  student-teaching.  Each  of  these  three  departments  of 
the  instructional  division  is  discussed  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Professional-Cultural  Background 

Every  teacher  who  is  to  recognize  and  use  the  many-sided  interests  of  a 
normal  high  school  pupil  must  have  a  broad  philosophy  of  life  and  a  human 
interest  in  the  life-experiences  of  youth  in  present-day  society.  Furthermore, 
every  teacher  who  is  to  specialize  in  a  field  of  knowledge  which  is  somewhat 
narrow  should  be  familiar  with  the  interests,  activities,  and  problems  of  present- 
day  society  as  they  are  related  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  field  of  specialization. 
In  order  to  meet  these  professional  needs  the  College  requires  that  every  student, 
regardless  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization,  do  two  things.  First,  he 
must  become  familiar  with  the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  scientific, 
religious,  literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of  life.  Second,  this  background  of  culture 
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should  be  a  body  of  related  and  well-assimilated  knowledge  rather  than  a  collec- 
tion of  isolated  parts.  In  other  words,  the  interdependence  of  each  of  the  phases 
of  life  mentioned  above  should  be  recognized  and  made  meaningful. 

The  professional-cultural  background  courses  comprise  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  college  requirements  for  graduation.  The  specific  requirements  may  be 
found  in  Part  III  under  the  heading  of  Professional  Background  Requirements. 

Professional  Subject-Matter 

Professional  subjea-matter  refers  particularly  to  courses  in  the  student's  major 
and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  It  is  thought  of  as  departmental  specialization 
built  upon  the  related  and  fundamental  body  of  knowledge  which  has  been  called 
professional  background. 

Every  high  school  teacher  should  have  thorough  command  of  the  subject- 
matter  in  his  special  fields  of  instruction.  This  subject-matter  does  not  include 
merely  the  bare  requirements  for  the  prescribed  work  in  high  schools.  It  does 
include  such  scholarship  as  will  stimulate  a  true  intellectual  curiosity  and  provide 
for  rich  margins  of  knowledge. 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester-hours 
in  his  major  field  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  units  required  of  all  students  and 
eighteen  semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  College  since  its  organization  in  1927  to  recognize  that  its  professional  duty 
as  a  teachers  college  is  to  treat  its  subject-matter  professionally,  that  is,  to  provide 
not  only  for  an  academic  knowledge  of  subject-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowl- 
edge of  that  same  subject-matter.  A  teaching  knowledge  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  subject-matter  is  to  be  organized  for  teaching  purposes 
and  how  it  may  be  presented  to  the  best  advantage  under  varying  conditions 
to  high  school  students. 

Department  of  Professional  Integration 

The  prospective  secondary  school  teacher  should  have  not  only  an  adequate 
cultural  background  and  a  thorough  teaching  knowledge  of  subject-matter  in  his 
special  fields,  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent  pupils  and  an  under- 
standing both  of  the  processes  involved  in  their  instruction  and  of  the  part 
played  by  education  in  contemporary  society. 

The  fact  that  the  techniques  used  in  the  professional  treatment  of  subject- 
matter  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  subject-matter  itself  makes  it  apparent  that 
there  must  be  a  close  relationship  between  the  subject-matter  departments  and 
the  department  responsible  for  training  in  the  theories  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion.   ( See  also  Part  III  for  descriptions  of  courses. ) 

In  addition  to  providing  the  Placement  Bureau  (described  on  page  51)  this 
department  has  various  funaions.  It  offers  courses  in  the  psychology  and 
philosophy  of  secondary  education,  in  various  techniques  and  methods  of  teach- 
mg,  and  in  the  principles  of  administration  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.    Fourteen  semester-hours  of  work  in  this  department  are  required  of 
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each  student,  besides  ten  semester-hours  for  student  teaching,  two  semester-hours 
for  health  education,  and  three  semester-hours  for  a  special  methods  course  in 
the  student's  major  field. 

In  the  present  emergency  due  to  increasing  enrollments  and  teacher  shortages 
in  the  elementary  schools,  additional  courses  in  elementary-school  teaching  are 
required  of  most  students.  These  courses  lead  toward  a  limited  elementary- 
school  teaching  certificate.  They  serve  two  purposes:  to  prepare  the  student  for 
possible  elementary-school  teaching  in  the  present  emergency,  and  to  give  him 
a  fuller  understanding  of  both  the  background  of  high  school  pupils  and  the 
work  of  the  entire  public  school  system. 

Observation  of  classes  in  the  College  High  School  is  required  of  students 
throughout  the  four  years  of  their  college  course,  beginning  with  directed 
observation  in  the  freshman  year,  and  ending  with  an  intensive  program  of 
observations  in  the  student's  major  subject,  closely  coordinated  with  the  course 
in  methods  of  teaching  his  major  subject. 

Twelve  weeks  of  student-teaching  in  a  public  school  are  required  of  each 
student.  This  experience  is  planned  and  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Pro- 
fessional Integration,  and  supervised  by  members  of  the  department  and  of  the 
student's  department  of  major  interest. 

THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 
The  College  High  School 

The  CoUege  High  School  occupies  a  modern  building  well  equipped  for 
regular  classes  and  the  special  subjects  and  activities  of  a  high  school.  It  was 
established  and  is  now  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  providing  demonstration, 
observation,  and  experimentation  as  a  part  of  the  professional  education  of 
teachers  for  New  Jersey  secondary  schools. 

It  is  administered  and  supervised  by  a  staff  whose  members  have  proved  their 
ability  to  recognize  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  public  secondary  schools  as  well 
as  the  various  departments  in  the  College.  The  laboratory  school  has  no  separate 
staff.  The  heads  of  the  subject-matter  departments  in  the  CoUege  are  also  heads 
of  departments  in  the  high  school.  These  departmental  heads  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  college  staff  teach  the  high  school  classes  for  demonstration,  general 
observation,  and  experimental  research.  Observations  by  college  classes  and  by 
individual  college  students  are  planned  and  directed  by  staff  members  who  teach 
both  college  and  high  school  classes. 

A  few  of  the  special  features  of  such  a  school  may  be  listed  as  foUows.  It  is 
the  laboratory  in  which: 

Educational  theories,  principles,  and  policies  are  integrated  with  the  practice  in 
the  classroom. 

Constant  effort  is  made  to   develop  improved  courses   of  study,   extra-curricular 

activities,  testing  programs,  and  guidance  programs  for  the  public  secondary  schools 

of  New  Jersey. 

Theories,  methods,  and  materials  are  tested. 

Experimentation  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  improving  methods  of  teach- 
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ing  and  adjusting  secondary  school  procedures  to  social  change. 

Prospective  teachers  study  children  of  adolescent  age. 

College  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  the  professional  preparation  of  secondary 

school  teachers  come  in  contact  with  personnel  and  classroom  problems  in   the 

secondary  school. 

An  opportunity  is  provided  for  the  continuous  observations  of  masterful  teaching. 

Prospeaive  teachers  become  familiar  with  the  aims  and  organization  of  high  school 

education,  including  its  administration  and  supervisory  procedures. 

Prospective  teachers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  carrying  forward 

the  responsibilities  of  teaching. 

There  are  approximately  3,000  student-hour  observations  in  the  College 
High  School  each  month. 

CREDITS  AND  STANDARDS 
Credits 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester-hour  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  weeks.  The  average  student  load  for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen 
semester-hours  of  prepared  work  a  week.  Thirty-two  semester-hour  credits 
should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
semester-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation.  Permission  to  carry  more  than 
the  customary  amount  of  work  a  week  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have 
demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood  that  students  are  re- 
tained in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  do  satisfactory  work. 

Rating  System 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are  given 
in  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F. 

A — Excellent 
B — Good 
C — Fair 
D— Poor 
F — Failure 
Inc. — Incomplete  work 
Wd. — Withdrawal  from  the  class 

"Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  approved 
by  the  instructor,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end  of  a  semester. 
This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  within  six  weeks  or  the  course 
cannot  be  credited  and  the  mark  becomes  "F." 

Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfaaory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  graduation  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

The  graduate  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is 
granted  a  Limited  Secondary  Certificate.  Those  graduates  who  complete  courses 
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prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  are  also  granted  a  Limited  Elementary 
Certificate. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  marks  receive  the 
following  weighted  scores  for  a  semester-hour:  A,  +4;  B,  +3;  C,  +2;  D,  +1; 
F,-l. 

Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all  under- 
graduate courses  completed  at  Montclair  are  recognized  as  honor  students  with 
the  following  designations: 

Average  of  3.45  —  3.64 — cum  laude 
Average  of  3.65  —  3.84 — magna   cum   laude 
Average  of  3.85 — 4.0  — summa  cum  laude 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester-hours. 

A  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours. 

(For  a  minor  in  either  English  or  Social  Studies  twelve  semester-hours  of 
work  are  required  beyond  the  regular  cultural  background  courses.  For  a  minor 
in  Science,  fifteen  semester-hours  of  work  are  required  beyond  the  regular  cul- 
tural background  courses.) 

Additional  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  semester-hours. 

At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

A  minimum  of  two  semesters  of  resident  work. 

A  minimum  of  150  clock-hours  of  student-teaching  to  satisfy  the  State  re- 
quirement. 

Scholastic  Standards 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  courses  as  may  be  prescribed,  students 
must  have  an  average  weighted  score  per  semester-hour  of  work  taken  in  the 
College  as  follows: 

a.  Students  admitted  as  freshmen  2.0 

b.  Students  admitted  as  sophomores  2.13 

c.  Students  admitted  as  juniors  and  seniors  2.25 
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PROFESSIONAL  BACKGROUND  COURSES 

The  professional  objectives  of  these  cultural  courses  have  been  discussed  in 
this  bulletin.  The  courses  included  in  this  division  are  required  of  all  students 
and  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  semester-hour  requirement  for 
graduation. 

A  cultural  background  should  be  a  broad,  well-unified  body  of  knowledge. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  integration,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in 
this  department  is  organized  into  large  units  of  instruction.  For  instance,  Civili- 
zation  and  Citizenship  is  based  upon  present-day  problems,  and  includes  a  care- 
fully articulated  study  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  religious, 
scientific,  literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of  contemporary  civilization.  The  prob- 
lems of  contemporary  civilization  are  used  as  the  fundamental  motives  for 
studying  the  history  of  civilization  from  the  days  of  the  Egyptians  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  study  of  the  whole  span  of  civilization  is  attempted  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  how  other  ages  have  met  with  similar  problems  and  how 
through  the  ages  these  problems  have  developed.  This  unit  has  been  organized 
by  the  Departments  of  Social  Studies,  English,  Science,  Geography,  and  Inte- 
gration, and  is  given  by  these  various  departments  working  together.  Through- 
out this  course  departmental  boundaries  and  barriers  are  broken  down,  in  order 
that  related  subject-matter  may  become  a  unified  body  of  knowledge.  Such  an 
effort  to  bring  subjea-matter  into  its  natural  relationships  should  be  beneficial 
to  prospeaive  teachers  who  have  need  for  broad  understandings,  clear  meanings, 
and  balanced  judgments. 

A  second  large  unit  of  work  centers  about  the  literary  and  aesthetic  needs 
and  interests  of  civilization. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courses  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  and  World 
Literature  parallel  each  other  and  are  closely  articulated  and  integrated. 

The  other  smaller  units  of  work  such  as  Foundations  of  Language  and  Survey 
of  Science  do  not  follow  a  chronological  order  with  the  same  degree  of  precision. 
However,  the  development  in  these  fields  parallels  the  larger  units  in  Social 
Studies  and  English. 

GROUP  I.    Social  Studies 

Social  Studies  100 A.  Civilization  and  Citizenship 

The  major  object  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  in  the  student  a  vital  awareness 
that  all  the  varied  fields  of  human  knowledge  which  make  up  the  college  cur- 
riculum function  in  the  social  life — the  civilization — of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 
A  survey  is  made  of  great  cultural  epochs  through  which  man  has  passed;  the 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Medieval.  Their  chief  institutional  problems — 
economic,  political,  family,  religious,  educational,  aesthetic — are  considered  in 
the  light  of  our  own  times.  In  this  way  a  background  is  set  up  for  the  con- 
sideration of  our  modern  world,  and  of  the  problems  of  today  with  which  the 
course  started. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  lOOB.    Civilization  and  Citizenship 

This  course  carries  to  completion  the  problems  set  up  by  the  preceding 
course,  but  with  the  modern  world  as  the  main  theme.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
transformation  of  a  culture  and  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Renais- 
sance, by  the  Protestant  Reformation,  by  the  Commercial  Revolution,  and, 
finally,  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  emergence  of  the  industrial  society 
of  our  world  today.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  be  a  preparation  for  and 
provide  a  setting  for  the  courses  in  contemporary  problems  given  in  the 
sophomore  year. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200A.   Contemporary  Economic  Life 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  basic  nature  of  economic  life, 
points  out  the  opposing  economic  doctrines  in  force  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  investigates  the  funaionings  of  economic  life  both  here  and  abroad. 
Case  studies  from  current  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  made  the  basis  of  this 
course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200B.   Contemporary  Political  Life 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  current  American  national  gov- 
ernment and  politics.  It  aims  to  give  the  student  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principles 
and  problems  relating  to  the  citizen  and  the  government  (obligations  and  rights), 
the  citizens  and  political  machinery  (suffrage  and  the  party),  the  States  and  the 
United  States  (changing  nature  of  the  federal  system),  and  the  mechanism 
of  government  (executive,  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial). 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  200C.   Contemporary  Social  Life 

This  course  is  designed  to  create  in  prospeaive  teachers  an  awareness  of  the 
tensions  in  the  community  and  their  effects  upon  pupils  and  the  school.  The 
student  is  given  guidance  in  dealing  with  social  issues  and  in  discovering  the 
constructive  community  forces  which  may  be  used  by  teachers. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
GROUP  II.   Literature,  Language,  Art,  and  Music 

There  are  six  units  required  in  this  group.  These  units  are  concerned  ( 1 ) 
with  furnishing  materials  of  background  and  critical  principles  that  insure  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  an  appreciation  of 
the  literary  forms  which  they  created,  and  a  feeling  for  the  best  in  modern  life 
and  thought  as  expressed  in  literature,  and  (2)  with  developing  the  power  of 
communication  in  speech  and  writing. 

English  100 A  and  lOOB.    World  Literature:  Its  Forms  and  Its  Masters 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  great  literature 
of  the  western  world.  This  is  done  by  supplementing  the  cultural- epochs  ap- 
proach of  the  Civilization  and  Citizenship,  Music  Appreciation,  and  Art  Appre- 
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ciation  courses.  The  great  literature  of  the  western  world  receives  major  atten- 
tion: Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  Medieval,  and  Renaissance.  As  discussion  permits, 
excursions  are  made  into  the  literature  of  other  cultures:  Egyptian,  Arabian, 
Indian,  and  Chinese.  Parallels  are  constantly  drawn  between  the  past  and  the 
present  in  the  literatures  of  Europe  and  America. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 
English  200A.  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  improve  his  ability  in  writing  so 
that  he  may  understand  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  College  in  the  organi- 
zation and  presentation  of  written  materials.  Exposition  is  stressed  in  order  to 
provide  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  organization.  Outlining,  hand- 
ling of  research  and  source  materials,  and  general  organization  of  term  papers 
are  introduced.  An  approved  handbook  of  college  level  serves  as  a  basis  for  the 
mechanics  of  the  course. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
English  200B.    Fundamentals  of  Speech 

This  basic  course  is  designed  to  help  the  prospective  teacher  to  improve  his 
ability  in  speaking.  Effective  voice  production  and  clear,  pleasing  diction  are 
developed  through  speech  activities.  The  work  of  the  course  is  adapted  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  students  as  revealed  by  phonograph  recordings  and 
diagnostic  tests. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
Language  300.   Foundations  of  Language 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  every  student,  as  a  prospective  high 
school  teacher,  (1)  a  survey  of  the  background,  growth,  and  structure  of  the 
English  language  from  its  Indo-European  origin  to  modern  times,  ( 2  )  an  intro- 
duction to  the  science  of  linguistics,  (3)  an  appreciation  of  several  foreign 
language  patterns,  and  (4)  a  rich  fund  of  information  in  the  field  of  general 
language. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  100.   History  and  Appreciation  of  Art 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  study  the  art  of  each  epoch  as  the 
expression  of  its  typical  beliefs  and  attitudes;  and  second,  to  enable  the  student 
to  utilize  his  capacity  for  sensitive  awareness  and  active  response  to  visual 
experience  in  daily  life  as  well  as  with  formal  media.  In  relating  art  and  the 
spirit  of  each  age,  the  work  of  the  course  is  integrated  with  the  study  of  historical 
epochs  in  the  survey  courses  in  World  Literature  and  in  Civilization  and  Citizen- 
ship, Laboratory  exercises  in  creative  art  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student 
first-hand  experience  with  the  expressive  means  of  the  artist.  Visits  to  the 
museums  and  galleries  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  part  of  the  course  work. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 
Music  100.    Music  Appreciation 

This  course  helps  the  student  to  discover  music  for  himself  and  to  use  it  as  a 
vital  force  in  life  enrichment.   Emphasis  is  placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  music  rather  than  building  up  a  body  of  facts  about  it.  By  means  of 
performance  by  the  instruaor  and  students,  and  directed  listening  to  recorded 
music  and  to  the  radio,  the  student  is  acquainted  with  masterpieces  of  music 
which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  cultured  person.  This  course  meets  two 
hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

GROUP  III.    Science 

As  his  cultural  background  work  in  science,  the  student  surveys  the  earth 
sciences  (lOOC),  either  physical  science  (lOOA),  or  biology  (lOOB),  and 
hygiene  and  health. 

Science  100 A.   Survey  of  Physical  Science 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  scientific  discoveries  which  have  created 
present-day  activities  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  atomic  energy,  and  meteorology. 
The  social,  economic,  and  educational  consequences  of  these  discoveries  and  the 
industries  growing  out  of  them  are  treated  in  such  detail  as  to  be  of  service  to 
prospective  teachers  of  social  studies,  English,  languages,  and  other  high  school 
subjects. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  lOOB.   Survey  of  Biology 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals  are  treated  in  a  manner 
devised  to  develop  understanding  of  man's  structure  and  behavior.  Mechanisms 
of  heredity  and  evolutionary  change  are  considered.  An  understanding  of  how  a 
balance  may  be  achieved  among  living  things  is  developed  to  show  desirable 
land  use  and  good  agricultural  and  forest  practices.  Class  lectures  and  discussions 
are  supplemented  with  lantern  slides,  moving  piaures,  laboratory  experiments, 
and  field  trips. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  lOOC.   The  Earth  Sciences 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  origin  and 
evolution,  and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  considered  in  relation  to  their 
influence  upon  life  and  activities.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study 
of  topographic  maps,  models,  and  other  methods  of  illustration.  This  course 
affords  excellent  background  for  all  courses  in  geography. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Health  Education  100.  Healthful  Living 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  achieving  and  maintaining 
optimum  health  and  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded.  Among 
the  topics  covered  are:  grooming,  nutrition  and  weight  control,  the  effeas  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics,  marriage  and  parenthood,  and  the  community  aspects  of 
health. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Required  Physical  Education — Men  and  Women 

Two  hours  a  week  of  physical  education  for  two  years  are  required  of  every 
student.  These  requirements  must  be  completed  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years,  except  by  special  arrangement.  As  wide  a  variety  as  possible  of 
team,  dual,  and  individual  sports  is  included  in  the  program.  Dancing  is  offered 
for  women. 

GROUP  IV.    Mathematics 

Mathematics  300.    The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

Some  of  the  topics  treated  are:  review  of  fundamental  operations,  approxi- 
mate computation,  use  of  slide  rule  and  computing  devices,  graphs  and  scale 
drawing,  percentage,  simple  and  compound  interest,  consumer  credit  and 
installment  buying,  savings  and  investment,  mortgages,  taxation,  insurance,  cost 
of  housing,  and  budgeting.  Commercial,  industrial,  and  consumer  applications 
are  stressed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  400.   Educational  Statistics 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  ( 1 )  to  comprehend  and 
criticize  articles  of  statistical  nature  in  current  educational  literature;  (2)  to 
apply  statistical  methods  in  testing  and  rating  pupils;  ( 3 )  to  carry  on  the  simpler 
types  of  educational  research.  By  analysis  of  real  data  from  the  secondary  field, 
the  student  becomes  familiar  with  the  measures  of  central  tendency  and  vari- 
ability, short  methods  of  computation,  graphic  representation  of  material,  the 
properties  of  the  normal  curve,  and  linear  correlation.  Inasmuch  as  statistical 
methods  in  education  are  almost  identical  with  those  employed  in  the  natural, 
physical,  and  social  sciences,  there  is  natural  integration  with  these  fields. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

GROUP  V.    Humanities 

Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  elect  courses  in  the  Humanities  in 
fields  such  as  English,  music,  and  language.  The  following  courses  do  not  belong 
to  the  major  departments  of  the  College,  but  are  offered  to  enable  students  to 
broaden  their  outlook  through  art  appreciation  and  studio  work  in  the  fine  arts. 

Art  405.    Art  in  the  Metropolitan  Community 

This  course  gives  to  teachers  in  the  various  subject-matter  fields  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  art  resources  of  the  major  museums  in  Montclair,  Newark,  and  New 
York;  of  art  dealers'  exhibitions  in  New  York,  and  of  industrial  art  products. 
This  course  emphasizes  both  the  cultural  value  of  this  material  and  its  educational 
use  in  specific  courses.  Slides,  other  illustrative  material,  and  field  trips  are 
employed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Art  406.  '  Studio  Workshop  for  Secondary  Teachers 

This  course  offers  praaice  in  the  use  of  the  commoner  media  for  students 
who  wish  to  employ  the  creative  visual  arts  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  work  out  projects  definitely  related  to  the  various 
subject-matter  fields  of  the  demonstration  high  school  and  of  the  college;  and 
to  the  exploration  of  the  various  media  as  a  means  of  personal  expression  and  of 
increased  sensitiveness  to  art. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  408.    Creative  Fainting 

This  course  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  use  the  materials  of  the 
painter  for  personal  creative  experience.  Oils,  water  colors,  and  pastels  are  used. 
The  student  is  encouraged  to  work  in  landscape,  figure,  and  free  imaginative 
composition.  No  previous  experience  is  necessary. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  412.    Pageant  of  Spanish -American  Art 

In  this  course  art  is  treated  as  a  cultural  document.  Illustrated  lectures  aim 
at  an  appreciation  of  the  cultures  of  Spanish- America  through  contact  with  their 
rich  artistic  past  and  present.  Three  periods  of  development  are  studied:  Pre- 
Columbian  Cultures  (Aztec,  Mayan,  and  Inca),  Period  of  Spanish  Colonization, 
and  Period  of  Independence.  The  course  concludes  with  a  survey  of  twentieth- 
century  Mexican  art.  Museums  and  galleries  of  the  metropolitan  area  are  visited. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  413.   Art  in  American  Life 

A  survey  is  made  of  activity  in  the  design  arts  from  the  early  Colonial  period 
to  the  present  in  relation  to  the  course  of  development  of  the  American  com- 
munity. Articles  of  use  and  reproductive  media  such  as  photography  and  the 
graphic  arts  are  discussed,  as  well  as  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Slides 
and  classroom  exhibitions  of  material  discussed  are  used  in  the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-houfs 

Art.  414.    History  of  Chinese  Art 

In  this  course  the  developments  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
major  arts  of  China  are  traced  by  specialists  and  are  surveyed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  historical  developments.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in 
the  morning,  and  round-table  discussion  and  library  work  in  the  afternoon.  Dur- 
ing the  afternoon  workshop  period  the  technique  of  Chinese  painting  is  demon- 
strated and  taught  by  the  noted  Chinese  artist,  Professor  Ya  Chin  Wang,  whose 
paintings  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  New  York  and 
other  art  centers  in  this  country.  No  prerequisites  are  required. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  INTEGRATION 

Since  the  function  of  the  College  is  educational,  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to 
single  out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There  is  needed, 
however,  a  group  of  workers  who  will  integrate  the  work  of  the  entire  College 
by  coordinating  all  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching  such  as  subject-matter, 
teaching  techniques,  observation,  and  student-teaching.  This  responsibility  for 
the  integration  of  all  the  college  interests  is  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Professional  Integration.  The  agencies  in  this  department  which  carry  out  this 
work  are:  the  courses  in  Integration,  the  College  High  School,  the  student-teach- 
ing program,  and  the  placement  and  professional  adjustment  services.  The  work 
of  these  agencies  transcends  all  departmental  lines;  the  special  interests  and 
functions  of  any  one  department  contribute  to  the  professional  aims  of  the 
institution  which  are  broader  in  scope  and  purpose  than  those  of  any  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  College. 

Since  the  only  purpose  of  the  College  is  professional,  departmental  aims  are 
identical  or  similar.  Hence  the  aims  of  the  Department  of  Professional  Integra- 
tion are  not  exclusively  its  own.  Its  chief  and  particular  funaion,  however,  is  to 
assist  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospeaive  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part  in  his 
own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teaching  as  an 
opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting  the  social  good. 

(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  both  elementary-school  and  high-school  students, 
their  natures,  interests,  and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by  means 
of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by  observation  of  and 
participation  in  school  classwork. 

(5)  It  directs  the  student  as  he  becomes  an  aaive  and  responsible  teacher  in  the 
student-teaching  program. 

(6)  It  provides  an  analysis  of  the  student-teaching  experiences. 

(7)  It  aids  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  college  departments  through  its  integrat- 
ing funaions. 

(8)  It  provides  training  which  will  aid  the  student  in  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  school  and  in  community  life. 

(9)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
stepping  stone,  but  as  a  vocation  worthy  of  a  life  work. 

The  department  not  only  promotes  the  professional  aspect  through  its 
materials  and  organization,  but  supplements  the  work  of  professionalization  of 
all  the  departments. 

Organization  and  Activities 

The  required  courses  in  professional  integration  have  been  designed  to  give 
a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  Five  points  of 
view  are  emphasized:  the  sociological,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  the  peda- 
gogical or  technical,  and  the  philosophical.  Although  in  a  given  semester  course 
only  one  or  two  of  these  fields  receive  special  emphasis,  the  content  is  not  limited 
to  them.  There  is  rather  the  attempt  throughout  to  conduct  an  integrated  treat- 
ment of  professional  problems. 
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Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sequence  of  the  required  courses  and 
to  the  units  within  courses.  In  so  far  as  it  is  administratively  possible  and  ex- 
pedient, courses  in  education  parallel  those  in  other  departments.  In  this  way 
the  various  departmental  courses  reinforce  and  supplement  each  other. 

In  the  organization  of  all  courses  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students  are  considered.  Content  material  is  taught,  not  as 
detached  from  the  student's  everyday  world,  but  as  part  of  his  professional  life 
in  pre-service  training.  Both  logical  and  psychological  organizations  are  utilized, 
the  former  for  completeness  and  unity,  the  latter  for  vitality. 

The  work  in  psychology  includes  some  opportunity  for  first-hand  observation 
of  children  and  adolescents  in  their  homes,  on  the  playground  and  in  other  out- 
of-school  settings,  and  in  school.  The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student,  through 
any  means  available,  with  stages  in  normal  development  from  infancy  through 
adolescence.  An  effort  is  made  to  build  an  understanding  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  psychological  development  of  the  individual  and  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  children  and  adolescents  together  with  some  insight  into  the 
resources  through  which  these  needs  may  be  satisfied.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  particular  problems  encountered  in  school  situations.  M 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  occupy  a  large  '^ 
place  in  the  courses  in  educational  integration.  It  is  through  personal  contact 
with  actual  school  conditions  that  students  are  led  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
educational  theory.  Observation  is  begun  in  the  freshman  year  and  continued 
throughout  the  four  years.  In  the  early  years  this  work  is  elementary  in  nature 
but  as  the  student  advances,  more  complex  aspects  of  the  problems  of  teaching 
are  observed  and  analyzed.  In  the  end  he  comes  in  contact  with  all  phases  of 
teaching.  In  the  junior  year  some  of  the  departments  follow  a  form  of  partici- 
pation in  which  students  assist  the  instructors  of  the  College  High  School  in  the 
classroom. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student-teaching  offered  in  the  senior 
year,  a  course  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  secondary  education  is  given. 
The  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  with  the  student  those  basic  and 
fundamental  principles  that  should  guide  our  secondary  schools.  Each  student 
is  encouraged  to  work  out  his  own  philosophy  of  life  and  of  education. 

STUDENT-TEACHING 

The  plan  of  student-teaching  which  the  College  carries  out  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  internship.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  seniors 
leave  the  campus  and  take  up  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey. 
Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  public  school  teacher,  under  whose 
guidance  he  observes,  participates,  and  teaches.  He  spends  the  first  week  in 
observation  and  participation,  then  gradually  takes  over  teaching  responsibilities 
— one  class,  then  two,  then  three.  For  the  last  nine  weeks  of  the  period  he  has 
full  responsibility  for  three  classes  a  day.  Homeroom  guidance,  club  work,  1 
student  council  meetings,  and  all  the  extra-classroom  activities  which  round  out  ' 
the  program  of  the  modern  public  school  are  a  part  of  his  privileges  and  responsi- 
bilities. 
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The  student  returns  from  this  experience  with  a  new  point  of  view  and 
a  new  spirit.  He  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher;  his 
perspective  is  broadened;  he  has  begun  the  development  of  his  teaching  skills; 
and  he  has  a  new  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  growing  child. 

The  student-teaching  period  is  followed  by  six  weeks  on  the  campus  of 
intensive  study  of  the  practical  problems  of  teaching.  The  practice  in  teaching 
provides  a  background  for  the  interpretation  of  educational  theory. 

Supervision  of  Student-Teaching 

During  the  twelve  weeks  of  practice  the  student  is  frequently  visited  at 
work  by  members  of  the  college  faculty — representatives  of  the  subject-matter 
departments  and  the  Department  of  Integration.  Individual  and  group  confer- 
ences, and  other  approved  supervisory  techniques  are  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching  ability. 

At  the  half-way  point  in  the  practice  period  the  students  return  to  the  campus 
for  a  day's  conference.  General  discussion,  group  meetings,  and  individual 
consultation  with  the  staff  members  afford  an  opportunity  for  clearing  up  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  which  the  students  have  encountered  in  the  field. 

Placement  and  Professional  Adjustment  Service 

Since  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  student-teaching  program,  its  close  contact  with  the  various 
public  schools  of  the  State  makes  it  the  logical  department  to  direct  the  work  of 
placement  of  graduates.  The  Placement  Bureau  serves  two  purposes:  helping 
the  graduates  of  the  College  to  secure  positions  suitable  to  their  training  and 
abilities;  and,  by  so  doing,  cooperating  with  school  authorities  who  are  seeking 
to  fill  teaching  and  administrative  positions.  Because  of  its  relationship  with  the 
Department  of  Professional  Integration,  the  Bureau  is  able  to  provide  definite 
and  reliable  information  relative  to  the  training,  experience,  and  personal  fitness 
of  candidates.  It  arranges  for  personal  interviews  and  for  observation  of  candi- 
dates in  teaching  situations. 

Credentials  for  every  graduate  of  the  College  are  compiled  from  class  records, 
reports  on  student-teaching,  and  from  information  secured  by  consultation  with 
heads  of  departments,  the  Registrar,  faculty  counselors,  supervisors  of  student- 
teaching,  members  of  the  personnel  division,  and  others  who  may  be  informed 
as  to  special  aptitudes  and  activities. 

In  order  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  both  employers  and  prospective  teachers, 
the  Bureau  requests  complete  information  about  vacancies  to  be  filled.  It  as- 
sumes important  responsibilities  to  the  teacher,  to  the  individual  school,  and  to 
public  education  as  a  whole. 

Courses  numbered  INTEGRATION  100,  200A,  200B,  300A,  300B,  400A, 
400B,  and  403,  are  required  of  all  students;  courses  numbered  otherwise  are 
elective. 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  course  in  the  first  year  of  College  is  especially  designed  to  help  the 
student  gain  insights  into  his  own  personality  and  to  develop  resources  within 
himself  which  should  be  of  value  when  he  becomes  involved  primarily  in 
attempts  to  understand  and  to  help  others.  It  stresses  the  mental  hygiene  aspects 
of  personality  and  develops  some  of  the  basic  concepts  which  are  necessary  for 
the  beginner  in  the  field  of  psychology. 

Integration  100.   Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment 

The  course  in  mental  hygiene  and  personal  adjustment  offers  an  accumulation 
of  suggestions  from  psychological,  biological,  sociological,  and  educational  litera- 
ture which  the  college  student  may  use  in  building  his  personality  with  the 
facilities  available  on  the  campus.  Problems  of  human  relationships  and  general 
orientation  in  college  and  in  life  are  discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

Psychological  Aspects  of  Education 

Integration  2 00 A.   Child  Growth  and  Development 

This  course  covers  the  essentials  of  growth  and  development  from  the 
psychological  and  the  educational  points  of  view.  It  includes  all  aspects  and 
stages  of  development  from  early  infancy  to  adolescence.  Stress  is  placed  on 
firsthand  observations  of  children  in  home,  school,  and  play  situations  and 
elsewhere.  Evaluation  of  materials  gathered  through  such  observations  furnishes 
part  of  the  material  for  discussion. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  200B.   Adolescent  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 

This  course  stresses:  (1)  the  development  and  growth  of  the  normal 
adolescent;  ( 2 )  problems  which  are  related  to  normal  development  as  they  are 
met  in  school  and  elsewhere;  (3)  problems  which  occur  because  of  deviations 
in  any  aspea  of  development — ^physical,  mental,  emotional,  social,  moral;  (4) 
some  techniques  for  understanding  and  dealing  with  this  age  group. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Pedagogical  and  Technical  Aspects  of  Education 

The  major  purposes  of  the  courses  concerning  the  secondary  school  given  in 
the  junior  year  are:  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  faaors  that  have  influenced 
the  evolution  of  the  secondary  school  in  America;  to  lead  him  to  recognize  its 
potentialities  in  developing  a  dynamic  social  order;  and  to  help  him  to  appreciate 
the  part  the  teacher  in  this  division  of  the  school  must  have  in  realizing  the 
ultimate  goal  of  education.   Basic  issues  common  to  contemporary  life  are  ex- 
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amined  to  discover  what  the  secondary  school  must  do  to  meet  the  needs  and 
requirements  placed  upon  it. 

In  this  division  the  practical  phases  of  the  secondary  school  are  examined 
to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  its  internal  organization  and  of  the 
specific  part  the  teacher  occupies  in  it.  In  the  first  semester  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  this  country  and  European 
countries  is  studied.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  modern  high  school  with 
particular  reference  to  the  town  and  city  schools  of  New  Jersey.  The  second 
course  deals  with  the  principles  and  techniques  of  teaching.  Observation  occupies 
a  vital  place  in  these  courses. 

Integration  3 00 A.   Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Education 

The  content  of  this  course  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  topics: 
( 1 )  nature  and  function  of  the  American  secondary  school;  ( 2 )  historical 
development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States;  (3)  organization  of 
administrative  units;  (4)  secondary  education  in  other  lands;  (5)  the  students; 
(6)  the  program  of  studies  and  activities;  (7)  the  staff;  (8)  buildings,  grounds, 
and  equipment;  (9)  cost  and  support  of  education;  and  (10)  the  secondary 
school  as  a  social  and  economic  instrument. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  300B.   Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  each  student:  ( 1)  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  general  and  specific  techniques  and  the  basic  principles  involved  in  their 
utilization;  (2)  to  acquire  initial  skill  in  selecting  and  preparing  materials  and 
in  manipulating  tools  and  instruments  which  will  be  utilized  in  vitalizing  instruc- 
tion; (3)  to  study  the  problems  and  techniques  of  effective  instructional  plan- 
ning. Activities:  reading  and  discussion  of  case  studies  and  other  professional 
literature  dealing  with  current  problems  and  practices,  directed  observation  in 
the  College  High  School,  exploring  courses  of  study,  learning  to  operate  and 
use  various  mechanical  teaching  aids,  and  preparing  both  a  unit  and  a  daily  lesson 
plan. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  301.   Training  in  the  Use  of  Teaching  Aids 

The  student  is  given  general  orientation  in  the  field  of  instructional  aids. 
He  works  in  the  New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau,  as  an  apprentice,  and  in  this 
way  receives  intensive  training  in  the  use  of  all  types  of  teaching  aids.  There  is 
one  scheduled  class  hour  per  week,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  put  in  two 
additional  hours  each  week  in  assigned  work  in  the  projection  rooms  or  work- 
shop. This  course  affords  good  preparation  for  positions  requiring  training  in 
audio-visual  techniques. 

Credit:    2  semester-hoiurs 
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THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

Philosophical  Aspects  of  Education 

Students  come  to  these  courses  with  a  background  in  their  special  fields  of 
study,  in  psychology,  and  in  techniques  of  teaching.  The  professional  back- 
ground courses  have  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  appreciate  the 
cultures  of  various  civilizations.  The  purpose  of  the  fourth-year  course  is  to  unify 
these  experiences  and  to  help  the  students  discover  for  themselves  a  working 
philosophy  of  life. 

Integration  400A.   Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Education 

This  course  evaluates  educational  objectives,  techniques,  procedures,  and 
organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands  made  upon  the  school  by 
society  and  by  the  student.  It  aims  to  help  the  student  develop  an  adequate 
philosophy  of  life  and  of  education. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  403.   Supervised  Student  Teaching 

Every  student  graduating  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  completes  twelve  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  school's  of  New 
Jersey.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  seniors  leave  the  campus 
and  take  up  this  important  assignment.  Guidance  is  given  by  a  good  teacher  in 
the  cooperating  school,  and  by  supervisors  from  the  College  who  come  to 
observe  the  work.  A  more  complete  description  is  given  on  page  51  of  this 
catalog. 

Credit:    10  semester-hours 

Integration  400B.   Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 

This  course  foUows  student-teaching.  It  makes  use  of  the  teaching  prob- 
lems encountered  by  the  students  in  the  preceding  twelve  weeks,  as  well  as 
similar  problems  reported  by  students  in  former  years.  In  the  manner  of  the 
clinic,  cases  are  analyzed  and  diagnosed,  and  solutions  are  worked  out.  Examples 
of  extraordinarily  effective  teaching  procedure  are  similarly  discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

OTHER  COURSES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  INTEGRATION 

General  Aspects  of  Education 

The  following  courses  are  elective.  They  cover  various  phases  of  education 
and  supplement  the  work  already  described.  Electives  are  offered  in  the  junior 
senior,  and  graduate  years  only. 

Integration  406.   Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to  educational 
problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  community,  and  the  various  social 
forces  that  affect  the  school  and  its  administration  are  considered.  The  following 
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topics  are  included:  family  backgrounds,  community  organization,  social  break- 
down, socialized  classroom  methods,  and  the  social  approach  to  individual 
behavior  difficulties. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  408.    Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 

Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  aids  are  studied  in  this 
course.  Techniques  in  developing  individual  reference  catalogs  of  audio-visual 
aids  are  stressed.  The  production  of  school-made  aids  is  also  an  important  aspect 
of  the  course.  The  use  of  the  latest  audio-visual  equipment  is  demonstrated. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  409.    Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio  programs, 
amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record  players.  Actual  praaice  is 
given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids.  Problems  of  script-writing,  micro- 
phone and  recording  techniques,  and  program  directing  are  considered.  The 
class  visits  radio  stations  for  equipment  and  program  observation.  Each  student 
develops  a  teaching  unit  using  radio  or  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize,  and 
improve  educational  practices. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Integration  410.    Teaching  Materials  Workshop 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  advanced  problems  in  the 
utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials.  Individual  research  is 
stressed,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  work  out  individual  projects.  Such 
problems  as  budget  requirements,  administrative  set-up,  establishment  of  film 
libraries,  etc.,  are  emphasized.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  will  have  taken 
Integration  408  or  will  have  had  the  equivalent  in  practical  experiences. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  430.    Techniques  for  Improving  Reading  Abilities 

This  course  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  difficulties  in 
reading.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  desirable  reading 
experiences  and  their  application  in  guiding  children  to  success  in  learning  to 
read  adequately. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Integration  440.   Camping  Education  V 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  camping  and 
outdoor  education  as  educational  methods  utilized  by  the  schools  of  America. 
The  aims  and  methods  of  camping  are  studied,  and  consideration  is  given  to 
the  communities  that  have  aaive  camping  and  outdoor  education  programs  in 
operation.  The  course  also  helps  prepare  the  student  for  a  position  in  summer 
camps.  This  course  is  usually  given  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conser- 
vation, Stokes  State  Forest. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  441.   Conservation  Education 

The  social,  economic,  and  scientific  implications  of  conservation  are  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  Discussion  periods  are  interspersed  with  field  trips  to 
forest  areas  and  demonstrations  of  conservation  problems.  Outside  experts  are 
employed  to  bring  special  contributions  in  their  fields.  Visual  aids  are  used 
extensively  in  this  course.  This  course  is  usually  given  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
School  of  Conservation,  Stokes  State  Forest. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  442.   Practicum  in  Camp  Leadership 

In  this  course  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  techniques  of  camp 
leadership  through  practical  experience,  guided  group  study,  and  discussion.  The 
practical  experience  comes  through  serving  as  a  camp  counselor  in  an  actual 
camp  situation.  During  this  practical  experience  there  are  regular  discussion 
sessions  and  assigned  readings  which  help  the  student  to  gain  a  background  of 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  practical  problems  as  they  arise. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  E460.   Public  School  Program  of  Studies 

This  title  is  given  to  a  group  of  courses  designed  to  meet  requests  from  public 
school  systems  desiring  help  in  curriculum  reconstruction.  Each  of  the  parts  of 
this  general  course  is  given  on  a  cooperative  intercoUege  basis,  and  taught 
by  specialists  in  the  various  fields  seleaed  from  the  faculties  of  the  cooperating 
State  Teachers  Colleges.  Certificates  of  credit  are  issued  by  the  college  sponsoring 
the  work. 

Part     I.  460A — Principles  of  Curriculum  Revision 

Part    II.  460B — Workshop  in  Curriculum  Revision 

Part  III.  460C — Organization  and  Evaluation  of  Curricula 

Part  IV.  460D — ^The  Social  Studies  Program  of  Studies 

Part    V.  460E — The  Language  Arts  Program  of  Studies 

Part  VI.  460F — The  Science  and  Mathematics  Program  of  Studies 

These  cooperative  inter-coUege  courses  are  provided  only  when  the  requests 
from  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  county,  municipality,  or  community 
are  such  as  to  require  their  use.  No  undergraduate  may  elect  these  courses  unless  i 
he  is  actively  engaged  in  teaching. 

Credit  for  each  part:    2  semester-hours 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Although  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  engaged 
primarily  in  preparing  secondary  school  teachers,  during  the  present  shortage  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  offer  courses  in  the 
field  of  elementary  education  for  the  undergraduates  of  the  college  leading 
toward  certification  to  teach  in  these  schools. 
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Integration  471.   Principles  and  Practices  of  Elementary  Education  ^ 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  akeady  have  a  considerable  subject- 
matter  background  in  the  fields  of  social  studies,  science,  and  mathematics.  The 
course  covers  the  principles  and  techniques  for  teaching  these  subjects  in  the 
elementary  grades  with  special  emphasis  on  the  correlation  of  subject-matter  and 
providing  for  the  maturity  level  of  the  pupils. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  472.   Elementary  School  Curriculum  * 

This  course  acquaints  the  College  student  with  the  subjea-matter  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  for  grades  3-6  inclusive.  In  addition,  the  following 
are  studied:  (1)  correlation  among  subjects,  (2)  the  appraisal  and  use  of 
textbooks,  (3)  the  use  of  visual  aids,  (4)  the  methods  adapted  to  each  subject, 
and  ( 5 )  use  of  course  of  study  materials. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  473.   Elementary  School  Language  Arts  t- 

I  This  course  gives  an  overview  of  modern  practices  that  are  used  in  teaching 
reading,  creative  writing,  speaking,  spelling,  and  handwriting  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Students  are  helped  to  recognize  and  to  make  provision  for  readiness 
for  learning  in  these  areas,  to  learn  or  devise  various  techniques  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  different  children  and  situations,  and  to  evaluate,  select,  and  create 
suitable  materials  to  be  used  at  various  maturity  levels.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  functional  use  of  the  language  arts  in  the  total  curriculum  and  life  of  the 
elementary  school  child. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  474.   Elementary  School  Arts  and  Crafts 

This  course  provides  a  wide  range  of  creative  manipulative  experience  with 
the  materials,  tools,  and  techniques  of  art  work  in  the  elementary  school  and  an 
insight  into  significant  art  work  of  children  of  various  age  levels.  Work  is 
done  in  crayon,  paint,  chalk,  clay,  wood,  papier-mache,  finger  paints,  and  other 
easily  accessible  materials.  The  work  of  the  course  includes  simple  weaving,  block 
prints,  murals,  and  the  making  of  puppets.  Attention  throughout  is  directed 
toward  an  insight  into  the  significance  of  art  work  and  of  manipulative  ex- 
^  perience  as  a  medium  of  expression  and  a  means  of  growth  for  the  child. 

"'  Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  47 5 A.   Fundamentals  of  Elementary  School  Music  1/ 

II  The  elements  of  music,  including  notation,  the  formation  of  scales  and  various 
modes,  key  and  clef  signatures,  Italian  musical  terms,  abbreviations,  rhythm,  and 
intervals  are  included  in  this  course.  The  student  should  acquire  the  ability  to 
write  a  simple  melody  from  dictation  and  to  read  at  sight  any  part  in  a  simple 
three-part  selection  in  a  musician-like  manner.  Ability  to  carry  a  tune  is  neces- 
sary for  success  in  this  course. 

j  Credit:    2  semester-hours 

i 
1 
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Integration  475B.   Teaching  Elementary  School  Music 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  are  either  music  majors  or  music 
minors  or  who  have  an  acceptable  background  in  music.  It  deals  primarily  with 
the  materials  needed  in  elementary  school  music  and  applies  the  skills  of  persons 
who  know  music  in  the  teaching  of  these  materials.  Students  who  are  not  ac- 
complished in  the  musical  field  should  enroll  for  Integration  47  5  A  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  476.   Elementary  School  Health  and  Physical  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  induct  the  prospeaive  elementary  classroom 
teacher  into  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education.  Such  phases  as  state 
courses  of  study,  selection  and  organization  of  materials,  grading,  class  organiza- 
tion, and  others  are  discussed.  To  give  the  student  a  more  functional  approach, 
the  programs  of  surrounding  communities  are  studied. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Integration  477.   Elementary  School  Mathematics 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  number  concept  in 
young  children,  the  problem  of  number  readiness,  and  an  analysis  of  the  various 
number  skills.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  development  of  methods  of  present- 
ing the  units  of  elementary  mathematics  to  children.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
meaningful  use  of  the  fundamental  operations  with  integers,  fraaions,  decimals, 
and  problem  solving.  Experience  is  given  to  students  in  effective  methods  of 
lesson  planning,  testing,  and  diagnostic  and  remedial  work. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Integration  478.   Elementary  School  Science 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  science  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school  should  include  scientific  inquiry  at  the  child's  level  as  well  as 
scientific  information.  Specific  methods  and  materials  are  developed  to  meet 
these  purposes.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  using  the  school  community,  learning 
through  activity,  and  integrating  science  with  other  subject-matter  areas. 

Qedit:    2  semester-hours 

■> 
Integration  479.  Elementary  School  Social  Studies 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  materials  and 
methods  for  teaching  man's  relation  to  his  environment  and  other  human  beings 
in  the  elementary  grades.  The  integration  of  the  various  phases  of  social  living 
with  other  subjects,  grade  placement  of  subject-matter,  the  source  and  use  of 
visual  aids,  and  student  projects  are  all  stressed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 

Fields  of  Specialization 

Professional  subject-matter  courses  offer  opportunities  for  students  to  major 
in  the  Departments  of  Business  Education,  English,  Languages,  Mathematics, 
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Music,  Physical  Education-Health-and-Recreation,  Science,  Social  Studies,  and 
Speech,  and  to  minor  in  the  fields  of  Accounting,  Biological  Science,  Physical 
Science,  English,  Geography,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Educa- 
tion, Recreation,  Social  Business  Studies,  Social  Studies,  and  Speech.  The  mini- 
mum requirement  for  a  major  is  thirty  semester-hours.  The  minimum  require- 
ment for  a  minor  is  eighteen  semester-hours.  Electivese  may  be  used  outside 
the  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest,  thereby  increasing  the  areas  of  certifica- 
tion. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

In  the  past,  the  training  of  a  business  education  teacher  included  training  in 
the  traditional  areas  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  secretarial  studies,  and 
certain  social-business  studies.  More  recently,  the  broad  field  of  commercial  or 
business  education  has  embraced  in  addition  to  the  traditional  areas  the  fields 
of  office  machines  and  clerical  praaice,  as  well  as  training  in  merchandising, 
salesmanship,  and  other  distributive  education  courses.  In  view  of  these  ex- 
panded fields  of  aaivity,  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  training  of  a 
business  education  teacher  might  be  limited  to  one  or  two  of  these  specialized 
fields.  The  Department  of  Business  Education,  following  this  philosophy,  aims 
to  train  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  the  fields  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting,  and  social  business  (including  some  oflFerings  in  merchan- 
dising, salesmanship,  and  other  distributive  education  courses).  This  gives  the 
prospective  business  education  teacher  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  more  com- 
plete specialized  training  within  the  broader  field  of  business  education. 

The  demand  for  the  praaical  work  of  business  education  on  the  high  school 
level  has  always  been  large.  Many  high  school  students  are  preparing  to  enter 
business  or  industry,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  do  enter  business 
and  industry  with  the  initial  training  the  high  school  can  give  them. 
As  a  result,  there  is  a  demand  for  well-prepared  business  education  teachers  or 
for  teachers  who  are  equipped  to  teach  combinations  of  courses  in  the  field  of 
business  education  and  in  other  fields  of  secondary  education. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  offers  a  major  in  bookkeeping  and 
accounting  and  social-business  studies.  In  addition,  it  offers  to  students  majoring 
in  other  subjects  a  minor  in  either  or  both  of  these  specialized  fields.  The 
sequence  of  the  required  and  eleaive  work  of  the  Department  has  been  carefully 
planned. 

The  eleaive  courses  offer  additional  background  and  supplementary  materials 
of  value  to  the  teacher. 

The  classroom  work  of  every  course  in  the  Department  is  outlined  with  two 
definite  objectives  in  mind:  to  provide  the  student  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  subject-matter,  and  to  provide  information  and  materials  for  teaching  the 
subject-matter  to  high  school  students. 

For  a  major  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting  and  social-business  studies,  the 
following  courses  are  required:  Business  Education  101,  102,  201A,  201B,  202, 
301,  302,  401,  402,  404,  407A,  410A,  and  410B. 
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For  a  minor  in  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  the  following  courses  are 
required:  Business  Education  101,  202,  301,  302,  and  404. 

Both  the  major  and  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  minor  require  ten 
weeks  (400  hours)  of  practical  business  experience  for  certification.  A  special 
form  for  recording  this  experience  should  be  obtained  from  the  Business  Educa- 
tion Department. 

Also  required  for  majors  in  business  education  are  seventy-two  observations 
of  classroom  teaching.  The  details  concerning  these  observations  are  explained 
on  a  separate  assignment  sheet  furnished  by  the  Department. 

For  a  minor  in  social-business,  the  following  courses  are  required:  Business 
Education  101,  102,  201A,  201B,  402,  and  404. 

Interesting  extra-curricular  programs  and  opportunities  for  leadership  are 
provided  by  the  Department.  Epsilon  Mu  Epsilon  is  the  general  business  educa- 
tion club  with  membership  open  to  all  majors  and  minors.  This  is  the  larger 
organization  which  carries  on  a  dual  group  of  informational  and  social  activities. 
The  Montclair  Chapter,  Beta  Sigma,  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  the  National  Honorary 
Business  Education  Society,  invites  students  to  membership  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship  and  leadership.  The  aims  and  programs  of  this  organization  are 
such  that  membership  is  a  coveted  honor  and  privilege. 

Business  Education  101.   Introduction  to  Business 

This  introductory  business  course  furnishes  a  background  of  material  helpful 
in  the  other  business  courses  that  follow.  It  also  presents  basic  materials  needed 
from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  in  the  teaching  of  junior  business  training  or 
general  business  on  the  high  school  or  junior  high  school  level.  Such  topics  as 
the  functions  of  business,  bank  services,  credit,  investments,  insurance,  taxation, 
and  prices  are  considered. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
Business  Education  102.  Business  Law  l-ll 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  legal 
rights  and  obligations  governing  and  regulating  social  conduct.  It  deals  par- 
ticularly with  the  rights  and  duties  which  arise  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
Some  law  topics  considered  are:  court  systems  (including  New  Jersey),  con- 
tracts, agency,  employer-employee  relationships,  negotiable  instruments,  bailor 
and  bailee,  and  carriers  and  shippers. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  201  A.   Business  Law  111 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  102,  but  course  102  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
Law  topics  treated  are:  sales,  partnerships,  property,  deeds,  mortgages,  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  torts. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  20 IB.   Business  Organization  and  Management 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  the  various  types  of  business 
organization  and  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  business.    These  business  problems  deal  with  such  matters  as 
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location,  housing,  equipment,  arrangement  and   layout,   internal  organization, 
purchasing,  shipping,  personnel,  and  manufacturing. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  202.   Business  Mathematics 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  provide  a  background  for  the  teaching  and 
study  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  as  well  as  commercial  arithmetic  in  the 
junior  high  and  secondary  schools.  The  fundamental  arithmetical  processes  are 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  their  application  to  the  needs  of  business  and  the 
consumer.  Such  topics  as  the  Federal  Income  Tax,  selling  and  billing,  discounts, 
markups,  financial  statements,  turnover,  depreciation,  pay-rolls,  interest,  insur- 
ance, and  stocks  and  bonds  are  treated. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  301.   Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

This  is  a  fundamental  treatment  of  the  subject  and  so  planned  that  it  gives 
the  student  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  subject  from  a  personal-use 
as  well  as  a  vocational  standpoint.  It  deals  with  the  fundamental  theory  of 
debit  and  credit,  journalizing,  posting,  trial  balance,  adjustments,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  financial  statements  as  applied  to  the  sole  proprietorship  form  of 
organization. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  302.   Principles  of  Accounting 

This  advanced  course  in  accounting  deals  with  all  phases  of  partnership  and 
corporation  accounting:  manufacturing,  inventories,  consignments,  installments, 
analysis  of  accounts,  and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  financial  state- 
ments. 

Prerequisite:   Business  Education  301 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  401.   The  Teaching  of  Business  Education 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of  business 
education,  aims  or  objectives,  human  learning  processes,  lesson  plans,  teaching 
procedure,  tests  and  measurements,  and  special  helps  for  the  teachers  of  business 
education.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  current  trend  in  teaching  in  these  fields 
with  emphasis  on  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  social  and 
vocational  objectives. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
Business  Education  402.  Salesmanship 

The  principles  of  salesmanship  in  all  types  of  selling  aaivities  are  discussed. 
They  are  amplified  and  strengthened  by  individual  selling  demonstrations  which 
require  intensive  study  of  the  product  to  be  sold  in  the  demonstration  and  careful 
analysis  of  the  desirable  techniques  for  its  sale.  Visual  aids  and  talks  by  sales- 
men, sales  managers,  and  retail  training  directors  add  interest  and  purposefulness 
to  the  course. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Business-  Education  404.  Business  Economics 

This  course  deals  with  the  business  aspeas  of  economics  as  related  to  im- 
mediate and  long  range  post-war  problems;  operation  and  government  control 
of  public  utilities;  taxation,  government  finance,  and  labor  and  management 
problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  405.  Marketing  ' 

Marketing  is  the  process  of  transferring  goods  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  The  functions  involved  in  this  process,  the  various  channels  of  dis- 
tribution, marketing  institutions,  and  the  costs  of  marketing  are  considered  in 
this  course.  Such  topics  as  auaions,  produce  exchanges,  wholesalers,  retailing, 
department  and  mail-order  stores,  chain  stores,  cooperatives,  profits,  and  prices 
are  included. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  406.  Advertising  I 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  social  and  economic  aspects 
of  advertising  so  that  a  fair  evaluation  may  be  made  of  its  worth  as  well  as 
its  undesirable  aspects.  Copy  appeals,  the  writing  of  copy,  advertising  layouts, 
and  the  selection  of  appropriate  types  of  media  for  various  advertisements  are 
considered.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  research  aspects  of  the  subject  so  important 
today. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407 A.  Consumer  Eduation  I 

This  is  a  general  introductory  course  designed  to  meet  current  needs  for 
greater  economic  efficiency  as  outlined  by  the  National  Educational  Policies 
Commission.  The  general  objeaive  of  this  course  is  to  help  improve  the  ability 
of  individuals  to  choose  and  to  buy  economic  goods  and  services  so  that  stand- 
ards of  living  may  be  raised.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are:  personal  bud- 
geting; the  general  art  of  buymanship;  the  cooperative  movement;  consumer 
standards  and  grade  labels;  weights  and  measures;  governmental  and  producer 
aids  for  consumers;  the  wise  buying  of  shelter,  insurance,  and  investments; 
the  intelligent  use  of  installment  buying  and  other  forms  of  credit;  and  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  agencies  for  educating  the  consumer. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Business  Education  407B.  Consumer  Education  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Business  Education  407A,  but  course  407A  \ 
is  not  a  prerequisite.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  economics  of  consumption  with  | 
particular  attention  given  to  an  analysis  of  the  factors  and  forces  back  of  con- 1 
sumer  demand,  such  as  custom,  fashion,  and  advertising. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  408.  Business  Finance 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of  business 
organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promotion,  during  operation 
and  expansion,  and  during  the  period  of  reorganization.  Included  are  problems 
of  financing  by  means  of  stock,  borrowed  capital,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  notes. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Business  Education  409.   Money  and  Banking 

This  course  provides  a  short  historical  survey  of  money  and  the  evolution  of 
banking,  outside  and  within  the  United  States.  The  organization  of  banks,  the 
nature  of  their  transactions,  operations,  and  relations  with  other  banks  are 
considered.  The  functioning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  nature  of  the 
money  markets  are  also  examined. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  410A.  Cost  Accounting  I 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  profitable  study 
of  this  course.  The  course  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  modern  cost  finding 
and  cost  keeping,  and  endeavors  to  give  a  praaical  application  of  these  principles 
to  present-day  conditions.  The  practical  application  consists  of  a  laboratory 
budget  containing  business  papers,  vouchers,  pay-rolls,  etc.,  together  with  full 
instructions  for  writing  up  a  practice  set  of  cost  books. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  410B.   Cost  Accounting  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  410A,  and  4 10 A  is  prerequisite  to  it. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  411.   Retail  Store  Management 

The  work  of  the  store  manager  in  retail  store  operation  is  fully  explored  in 
this  course.  The  problems  of  organization  and  management  as  they  are  en- 
countered in  various  types  of  retail  stores  are  discussed.  Consideration  is  given 
to  trends,  principles,  and  praaices  in  small  and  large  stores  in  both  the  inde- 
pendent and  chain  store  fields. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  412.   Transportation  and  Communication 

The  student  in  this  course  becomes  acquainted  with  the  various  kinds  of 
services  rendered  by  transportation  and  communication  agencies.  He  also  receives 
some  insight  as  to  how  to  use  these  services  most  efficiently;  the  practices  of  the 
agencies;  how  and  why  they  are  controlled  by  the  government. 

Credit:    2  semester -hours 

Business  Education  413.  Business  Statistics 

This  course  supplements  courses  in  accounting  and  social  business  studies 
and  includes  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  statistics  as  they  apply  particularly 
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to  business  data  gathered  from  financial  statements,  sales  records,  and  personnel 
records.  Laboratory  techniques  are  used  in  developing  the  methods  of  presen- 
tation. 

Oedit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  414.  Merchandising  I 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  how,  what,  where,  and  when  to  buy;  the 
terms  of  purchasing;  tested  receiving  and  marketing  procedures;  the  mathe- 
matics of  merchandising — setting  the  retail  price,  planning  mark-up  and  mark- 
down;  and  inventory  controls.  It  is  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  of  the  pros- 
peaive  or  actual  small  businessman. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  415.  Public  Finance 

This  course  aims  to  furnish  a  practical  background  for  the  student  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  governmental  finance.  Some  of  the  areas 
studied  are:  the  bases  of  taxation,  income  and  expenses  of  government,  and 
fiscal  administration  including  governmental  budgets. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  420.   Field  Studies  in  Business  Education 

This  orientation  course  aims  to  introduce  business  education  students,  through 
direct  observational  techniques,  to  the  realities  of  the  business  world.  Six  field 
trips  are  made  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  which  include  visits  to 
business  organizations  where  the  following  types  of  business  activity  or  relation- 
ships may  be  observed:  produaion;  merchandising  and  advertising;  finance; 
transportation  and  communication;  employer-employee  relationships;  govern- 
ment and  business  relationships.  The  field  trips  are  supplemented  by  regular 
class  sessions  where  discussions  are  held  and  visual  aids  presented  to  make  the 
visits  more  meaningful. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  English  Department  serves  the  entire  college  by  offering  certain  courses 
in  composition,  speech,  and  literature  which  are  required  of  all  students.  It  of- 
fers other  courses  which  may  be  taken  as  electives  by  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  in  any  field,  and  a  four-year  program  for  those  students  who  choose  the 
subject  as  a  major  field  of  specialization. 

The  four-year  program  offers  a  rich  background  of  knowledge  and  literary 
experience  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  teach  English  in  the  high  school. 
Courses  in  speech  and  composition  develop  the  student's  ability  to  express  him- 
self orally  and  in  writing.  Other  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  under- 
standing of  the  way  human  beings  use  language  to  express  and  communicate 
their  ideas  and  experiences,  of  the  types  and  forms  of  literature,  of  the  major 
developments  in  the  hterary  history  of  the  Western  world,  of  the  many  master- 
pieces of  British  and  American  literature,  of  the  subtle  and  intimate  relationship 
between  literature  and  human  culture,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  expression  and 
reading  may  develop  and  enrich  the  lives  of  high  school  students. 

Training  for  leadership  in  extra-curricular  programs  of  the  secondary  school 
is  provided  in  the  activities  of  organizations  sponsored  by  the  Department.  The 
ENGLISH  CLUB  welcomes  to  membership  all  English  majors  regardless  of 
special  interests  and  abilities  and  serves  as  an  integrating  faaor  for  students  in 
the  Department.  ALDORNIA,  the  honor  society  of  the  Department,  limits  its 
membership  to  those  English  majors  who  excell  in  scholarship.  The  CREATIVE 
WRITING  CLUB  offers  opportunities  for  writing  and  criticism  to  those  stu- 
dents interested  in  composition  as  a  creative  art.  The  SENATE  is  a  society 
limited  to  men  of  the  College  who  are  interested  in  discussing  music,  art, 
literature,  and  contemporary  social  problems. 

Two  publications  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  The  Mont- 
CLARION  (the  College  Newspaper),  and  The  Montclair  QUARTERLY  (a  lit- 
erary magazine ) ,  and  two  in  the  College  high  school.  The  Crier  ( school  news- 
paper ) ,  and  La  Campanula  ( school  yearbook ) ,  are  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  English. 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

Courses  lOOA,  lOOB,  200A,  and  200B  are  required  of  all  students.  In  lieu 
of  English  200B  speech  majors  take  English  103. 

Courses  101,  102,  201,  202,  301A,  301B,  302,  401,  402,  and  a  two-semester- 
hour  elective  upon  return  from  student  teaching  are  required  of  all  students 
majoring  in  the  Department.  Sixty  observations  divided  between  the  junior  and 
senior  divisions  of  the  College  High  School  are  required  of  senior  English  majors. 
These  observations  constitute  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirement  to  observe 
which  is  described  in  English  401. 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  sudent  begins  his  college  study  of  English  with  a  survey  course  in  World 
Literature,  required  of  all  freshmen,  which  gives  him  an  over-view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Western  culture  and  provides  background  for  his  reading  and 
thinking  on  aesthetic,  ethical,  social,  and  political  problems.  The  English  major 
takes  the  course  in  The  Language  Arts  so  that  he  may  study  the  problems  in- 
herent in  the  communication  of  meanings  through  linguistic  symbol's  and  be 
better  prepared  to  study  and  teach  the  uses  of  language.  He  also  takes  the  course 
in  British  and  American  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to  O'Neill,  the  first  of 
three  courses  in  which  the  major  t)rpes  of  literary  expression  are  investigated. 

English  100 A  and  lOOB.    World  Literature:  Its  Masters  and  its  Forms 

For  a  description  of  these  courses,  see  page  44. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 
English  101.   The  Language  Arts 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  scientific  understanding  of  the 
uses  of  language,  to  the  end  that  he  may  learn  to  interpret  more  intelligently 
meanings  conveyed  through  human  speech  and  writing — including  prose, 
poetry,  and  propaganda — and  may  be  better  equipped  to  teach  high  school 
students  to  write,  read,  speak,  and  listen  comprehendingly. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

English  102.   British  and  American  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to  O'Neill 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  historical  development  of  English  drama 

from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day  and  analyzes  the  characteristics  of  drama 

as  a  literary  form.  Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  the  contemporary  drama. 


Credit:    4  semester-hours 


THE  SECOND  YEAR 


All  students  in  the  second  year  are  given  special  training  in  Composition 
(200A)  and  in  Speech  (200B).  The  English  major  continues  his  investigation 
of  the  development  of  the  major  types  of  literary  expression  by  sudying  British 
and  American  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost  and  British  and  American  Fiction, 


English  200A.   Composition 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 


Credit:    3  semester-hours 


English  200B.   Fundamentals  of  Speech 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  201.  British  and  American  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost 

This  course  surveys  the  development  of  English  poetry  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  present  time.  Its  study  includes  the  types  of  poetic  statement,  the  histori- 
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cal  development  of  the  styles  and  forms  of  English  poetry,  the  life  and  work  of 
the  major  British  and  American  poets,  and  the  critical  appreciation  of  poetry  as 
an  art  and  as  an  expression  of  life. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

English  202.   British  and  American  Fiction 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  great 
novels  of  English  and  American  literature  from  Defoe  to  Hemingway.  A  second 
major  objeaive  is  to  guide  future  teachers  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of 
novels  suitable  to  high  school  students  of  varying  age  levels  and  social  back- 
grounds. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Having  acquired  a  broad  literary  background  in  the  first  two  years,  in  the 
third  year  the  English  major  prepares  for  teaching  high  school  English  by  study- 
ing Literature  for  Adolescents,  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays,  and  Survey  of  Amer- 
ican Literature.  During  the  spring  semester  of  this  year  opportunities  to  elea 
courses  of  special  interest  are  provided  to  English  majors,  and  to  majors  in  other 
departments. 

English  301A.   Literature  for  Adolescents 

A  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  different  age  levels  introduces  problems 
involved  in  the  selection  of  literature  for  students  from  the  fifth  through  the 
twelfth  grades.  Reading  and  analysis  of  literature  for  children  as  well  as  for  the 
young  adolescent  are  required. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  30 IB.   Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  which  are  most  frequently  taught  in  the  high 
school  are  studied.  Discussion  of  Shakespeare's  conception  of  tragedy  and  com- 
edy, his  dramatic  art,  the  sources  of  his  plays,  staging  in  Shakespeare's  theatre 
and  in  our  own,  and  typical  textual  problems,  provides  the  student  with  a  back- 
ground for  teaching  Shakespeare  in  the  secondary  school. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  302 .  Survey  of  American  Literature 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  its  seventeenth  century  beginnings  to 
the  present  day  is  undertaken  in  the  course,  and  the  political  and  social  back- 
grounds are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  influence  upon  literary  history.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  those  classics  which  are  frequently  encountered  in  the  high 
school  curriculum. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
English  310.  Journalism 

This  course  is  designed  to  qualify  the  student  to  teach  high  school  journalism. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  the  student  training  in  recognizing  news;  gathering  it;  and 
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preparing  it  for  print,  including  copyreading,  headline  writing,  proofreading, 
and  page  make-up.  The  course  assumes  little  or  no  previous  journalistic  training. 


THE  FOURTH  YEAR 


Credit:    2  semester-hours 

i 


In  its  major  purposes  the  fourth  year  looks  backward  and  forward.  The  De- 
partment offers  a  detailed  chronological  survey  of  English  literature  by  which 
the  student  retraces  the  road  he  has  traveled. 

The  Teaching  of  English  makes  concrete  the  professionalized  work  which 
has  been  continually  stressed  throughout  the  student's  college  career.  By  discus- 
sion, by  daily  observations  of  demonstrations,  and  by  participation  in  the  College 
High  School,  the  full  meaning  of  those  professional  ideas  and  ideals  that  have 
been  kept  before  him  throughout  his  college  course  is  demonstrated. 

English  401.   The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  are  taught  to  develop  and  use  materials  of  the  classroom:  lesson 
plans  and  units  of  work  are  prepared  and  presented  for  criticism;  textbooks  are 
analyzed  for  training  in  their  use;  and  bulletin  board  exhibits  and  visual  educa- 
tion materials  are  prepared  by  students  for  the  class.  Observation  and  criticism 
of  teaching  in  the  College  High  School,  and  criticism  of  student  compositions  are 
required. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
English  402.   Survey  of  British  Literature  to  179  S 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  the  romantic  triumph  in 
1798. 

Qedit:    4  semester-hours 

English  404.   Survey  of  British  Literature 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  402.  It  takes  up  the  story  with  the 
romantic  triumph  in  1798  and  continues  it  to  the  present  time. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  405.   The  Victorian  Poets 

This  course  covers  the  work  of  the  Brownings,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Clough, 
Morris,  the  Rossettis,  and  Swinburne.  The  authors  are  presented  in  relation  to 
the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  political  life  of  nineteenth-century  England. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  406.   The  Modern  Novel 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  British  and  American  novels  since  1870,  and 
the  important  tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiaion  are  explored.  Students  are 
taught  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit,  and  how  to  guide  and  direct  the  reading 
of  others. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  407.   British  and  American  Biography 

Both  the  old  and  new  types  of  biography  are  read  and  studied  in  this  course, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Biography  is  pre- 
sented for  its  cuhural  and  informational  values,  for  its  use  in  integrating  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  in  the  high  school,  and  for  its  direct  help  in  the 
vocational  guidance  program. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  408.    Creative  Writing 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary  forms  in  prose 
and  verse.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  finding  his  own  best  field  of  writing,  and  is 
given  further  training  in  that  field.  The  course  is  based  entirely  upon  the  needs 
of  the  class  as  revealed  in  student-written  manuscripts.  Much  time  is  devoted  to 
criticism  and  to  discussion  of  mutual'  problems.  Wherever  possible,  the  course 
is  made  to  reflect  methods  of  creative  teaching  in  the  field  of  composition. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  409.   The  Teaching  and  Appreciation  of  Poetry 

This  course  is  both  personal  and  professional.  It  develops  the  student's  ap- 
preciation of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  life  and  as  a  form  of  art,  and  it  considers 
in  detail  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  poetry. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  413.   Modern  Poetry 

This  course  deals  with  the  work  of  contemporary  poets,  both  British  and 
American.  Much  of  the  best  modern  poetry  is  studied  for  interpretation  and  ap- 
preciation. The  distinctive  poetry  "movements"  that  have  occurred  during  the 
present  century  are  examined  as  expressions  of  changing  social  and  artistic  ideals. 
Critical  appreciation  of  poetry  is  developed  through  comparison  of  the  diverse 
styles,  themes,  and  poetic  theories  present  in  modern  poetry. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  414.   Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

This  course  considers  such  problems  as  the  development  of  a  student  pub- 
licity staff,  preparation  of  copy  for  professional  newspapers,  publicity  for  school 
news,  and  the  development  of  better  school-community  relations.  A  study  is 
made  of  other  publicity  media,  including  radio,  visual  aids,  the  platform,  dis- 
plays and  exhibits,  special  events,  sports  promotion,  and  fund-raising.  A  back- 
ground of  elementary  journalism  is  helpful  in  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  415.   Journalism  for  Advisers 

This  course  is  designed  to  qualify  students  to  act  as  advisers  of  school  pub- 
lications. Problems  of  staff  organization,  as  well  as  editorial,  business,  advertis- 
ing, and  circulation  problems  are  discussed.  The  course  assumes  a  knowledge  of 
elementary  journalism  or  the  ability  to  combine  extra  assignments  in  elementary 
journalism  with  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  419.   Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  facts  of  grammatical  relationships  in  Eng- 
lish, and  of  the  current  problems  of  "rules"  as  opposed  to  "usage."  The  primary 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  true  funaion  of  grammar  in 
speech  and  writing. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  420.   High  School  Classics 

This  course  is  a  seminar  for  prospeaive  student  teachers  on  the  problem  of 
teaching  literature  in  high  schools.  The  student  reads  numerous  articles  on  the 
"classics"  vs.  the  "modems"  controversy,  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
contents  and  aims  of  the  best  high  school  anthologies  currently  in  use,  and  builds 
up  a  working  philosophy  for  his  own  teaching.  Through  the  continual  praaice  of 
reporting  and  discussion  leading,  the  student  is  enabled  to  integrate  his  total 
experience  in  college. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  421.   The  Short  Story 

The  course  traces  the  history  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving  literary  form, 
emphasizing  the  produaions  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Many 
stories  are  analyzed  for  both  human  and  literary  values.  Professional  use  of  the 
short  story  is  the  guiding  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  422.   Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  Donne  through  Dryden.  It  deals  with 
Jacobean  and  Restoration  drama;  the  Jonsonian,  Metaphysical,  and  Restoration 
lyric;  the  prose  of  Browne,  Walton,  Donne,  Taylor,  Hobbes,  Burton,  and  Bun- 
yan;  the  prose  and  verse  of  Milton;  the  prose  and  verse  of  Dryden. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  426.   The  Victorian  Novel 

This  is  an  intensive  unit  of  work  on  the  novel  in  Victorian  England.  A  review 
of  the  development  of  the  English  novel  before  this  period  is  followed  by  studies 
in  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Austen,  Eliot,  TroUope,  Meredith,  and 
Hardy.   Novels  studied  in  the  high  school  are  treated  professionally  in  class. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  427.   Theatre  and  Society 

Dramatic  expression  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  is 
studied  carefully  to  analyze  social,  political,  and  ethical  trends  as  they  are  refleaed 
in  the  drama.  The  members  of  the  course  prepare  analyses  of  social  trends  in 
contemporary  drama.  This  research  provides  the  basis  for  reports  given  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:   English  102  or  its  equivalent 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  430.   Reading  in  Secondary  Schools 

Ahcr  examination  of  recent  research  concerning  reading  activities  at  various 
age  levels,  the  class  undertakes  to  evaluate  methods  devised  to  develop  reading 
skills,  to  increase  vocabularies,  and  to  improve  the  comprehension  of  secondary 
school  students. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  431.   Shakespeare 

This  course  deals  with  Shakespeare's  plays  in  relation  to  his  life,  his  times, 
his  contemporaries,  and  Elizabethan  drama  generally.  Extensive  reading  is  re- 
quired from  Shakespeare,  his  predecessors,  contemporaries,  and  successors.  The 
problems  of  stage  production  in  both  Elizabethan  and  modern  theatres  and  of 
Shakespearean  criticism  are  analyzed. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
English  432.   The  Development  of  the  Drama 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  studied  in  all  periods  from  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  the  beginning  of 
modern  drama  with  Ibsen.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  placed  on  trends,  de- 
velopments, and  the  major  characteristics  of  the  drama  and  its  necessary  comple- 
ment, the  theatre.  Representative  plays  are  read  and  discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  438.   Masters  of  American  Literature 

Significant  American  writers,  including  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Melville,  Whitman,  and  Mark  Twain  are  studied  to  discover  their  contributions 
to  American  life  and  to  reveal  important  forces  in  our  national  background. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  439.    Contemporary  American  Literature 

This  course  studies  the  major  authors  and  literary  movements  in  America 
during  the  contemporary  period.  Beginning  where  the  course  in  Masters  of 
American  Literature  normally  ends,  it  is  designed  to  complete  a  unit  in  this 
subjea. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  440.    The  English  Novel  from  Defoe  to  Scott 

After  a  brief  preliminary  examination  of  the  medieval,  the  Elizabethan,  and 
the  seventeenth  century  anticipations  of  the  novel,  the  development  of  English 
fiaion  from  Defoe  to  Scott  is  studied.  The  characteristics  of  the  individual 
writers  are  analyzed,  and  typical  novels  are  examined  to  discover  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  art  and  craft  of  fiaion.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  those  novels 
of  Scott  which  are  frequently  studied  in  the  secondary  school. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  441.   Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance 

This  course  deals  with  the  chief  medieval  epics,  sagas,  and  romances  from  the 
hteratures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Iceland,  Wales,  and  Italy  in 
modern  English  translation.   Attention  is  given  both  to  those  narratives  which 
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reflect  the  life  of  a  particular  country  and  to  those  which  are  international  and 
express  more  generally  the  spirit  of  medieval  Europe. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  442A  and  442B.   American  Literature 

This  chronological  survey  examines  American  Literature  to  observe  its  re- 
flection of  the  political,  social,  and  ethical  principles  of  the  American  people. 
Part  A  begins  with  the  Revolutionary  period  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  ends 
with  the  Civil  "War.  Part  B  embraces  Reconstruaion  and  the  New  South,  immi- 
gration and  the  development  of  the  West,  urban  America,  and  the  present  re- 
affirmation of  the  American  tradition  of  Democracy. 

(Not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  credit  for  ENGLISH  302,  Survey 
of  American  Literature.) 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 
English  443.  Modern  Drama 

An  historical'  survey  of  trends,  dramatists,  plays,  and  accomplishments  from 
Ibsen  to  the  latest  prize  plays  on  Broadway  provides  background  for  this  course. 
An  examination  of  the  structure  and  content  of  plays  to  determine  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  play  stimulates  appreciation.  Students  are  encouraged  to  read  widely 
and  to  see  current  productions  on  Broadway. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  445.   Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Major  essayists,  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  letter  writers  are  read  and 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  thought,  life,  and  literary  movements  of  their  own  time 
and  of  their  significance  for  the  present  generation.  Authors  studied  include 
Addison,  Steele,  Defoe,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Gray,  Johnson,  Boswell, 
Cowper,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Smollett,  and  Burke.  High  school  classics 
receive  special  attention. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  446.   The  One-Act  Play 

This  course  studies  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  devoting  special  attention 
to  plays  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  produaion. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  447.   Philosophy  of  Great  Literature 

By  studying  one  or  two  masterpieces  in  a  given  semester  this  course  aims  to 
help  the  student  develop  a  plan  of  study  to  achieve  a  systematic  understanding 
of  the  philosophic  world-views  and  life-views  implicit  in  such  works  as:  Ae- 
schuylus's  trilogy.  The  Oresteia;  Plato's  Timaeus;  Boethius's  Consolations  of  Phi- 
losophy; Dante's  Divine  Comedy;  Shakespeare's  Hamlet;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost; 
Pascal's  Pensees;  Goethe's  Faust;  Blake's  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell;  Do- 
stoievski's  Brothers  Karamazov;  Mann's  The  Magic  Mountain;  Hesse's  Demian; 
Henry  Adams's  Mont  St.  Michel  and  Chartres;  the  Bhagavad-Gita;  Lao-tse's  The 
Book  of  Tao;  and  Auden's  Collected  Poetry. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  450.   Contribution  of  American  Drama  to  American  Democracy 

This  course  studies  the  part  played  by  American  drama  in  the  evolution  of 
American  democracy  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  contemporary  period. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  451.    Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature  of  literature  and  considers  its  importance 
as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  international  understanding.  It  deals  with  the 
relation  between  the  use  of  language  in  literature  and  with  the  methods  of  art 
since  the  re-creation  of  experience  is  a  function  common  to  both.  Through  read- 
ing the  literature  which  is  being  read  by  our  neighbors  today,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  students  are  able  to  participate  in  a  common 
experience  with  them. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  455.   Reading  Interests  of  High  School  Students 

Through  wide  reading,  study  and  preparation  of  bibliographies,  and  estab- 
lishing criteria  for  judging  current  books,  the  student  is  prepared  to  guide  the 
recreational  reading  of  junior  and  senior  high  school  students. 

Credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  ENGLISH  301 A  and  455. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  459.   A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 

Some  of  the  contributions  which  have  gone  into  the  making  of  Chinese  liter- 
ature, such  as  the  work  of  Tao  Teh  Ching,  the  Analects  of  Confucius,  The 
Monkey,  and  the  poetry  of  Tang,  are  considered.  Aside  from  a  general  insight 
into  the  great  literature  of  China  special  attention  is  given  to  English  transla- 
tions of  masterpieces  of  Chinese  Literature.  There  are  twenty- four  hours  of  lec- 
tures in  the  morning,  and  round-table  discussion  and  library  work  in  the  after- 
noon. During  the  workshop  period  individual  students  work  on  specific  phases 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instruaor. 

Prerequisite:    Social  Studies  499 — China  Workshop 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  460  American  Literature  of  Social  Problems 

This  course  surveys  the  American  literature  which  presents  social  problems 
during  the  period  from  1800  to  1914  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  attitudes  of 
the  various  authors  toward  these  problems.  The  works  of  such  authors  as  Cooper, 
Lowell,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  Howells,  Bellamy,  Garland,  and  Glasgow  are  studied 
from  this  point  of  view.  Enough  of  the  social  background  of  the  period  is  dis- 
cussed to  gvwQ  the  necessary  perspective  for  the  discussion  of  the  literature,  but 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  reflection  of  the  problems  in  literature  and  not 
merely  on  the  problems  themselves. 

Credit:    2  semester  hours 
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THE  SPEECH  MAJOR 

A  growing  recognition  on  the  part  of  school  administrators  of  the  important 
role  played  by  speaking,  discussion,  conversation,  and  dramatic  produaions  in 
achieving  the  goals  of  education  has  increased  the  demand  for  instruaors  of 
speech  in  the  secondary  schools.  Such  teachers  must  be  able  to  guide  students 
in  learning  to  formulate  and  to  express  in  eflfective  speech  opinions  concerning 
what  they  believe  and  hear.  They  must  be  able  to  lead  and  to  participate  in 
discussions  and  dramatic  productions.  Moreover,  the  frustrations,  maladjust- 
ments, and  charaaer  deterioration  which  result  from  being  isolated  from  the 
group  because  of  defeaive  speech  have  been  shown  to  be  preventable,  to  a  large 
degree,  through  speech  correaion.  For  that  reason,  speech  correctionists  are 
needed  for  work  in  elementary  schools  and  often  in  an  entire  school  system. 

Since  the  teacher  of  speech  and  dramatics,  in  some  school  systems,  is  expected 
to  guide  both  the  speech  improvement  and  the  speech  correaion  program,  the 
speech  major  has  been  designed  to  prepare  prospeaive  teachers  for  positions  as 
teachers  of  speech  and  dramatics  and  speech  correctionists. 

Further  experience  in  the  field  is  afforded  through  extra-curricular  aaivities 
sponsored  by  the  Speech  Department.  PLAYERS,  a  society  open  to  the  entire 
student  body,  promotes  interest  in  drama  and  gives  at  least  two  major  produc- 
tions each  year.  ZETA  PHI,  although  open  to  all  students  interested  in  the 
field  of  speech,  is  largely  an  organization  of  speech  majors  and  minors,  which 
devotes  its  meetings  to  performances  of  its  members  and  to  discussions  of  prob- 
lems in  speech  education.  SIGMA  ALPHA  ETA,  national  speech  correction 
honor  society,  is  represented  on  this  campus  by  Zeta  Chapter. 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

English  103,  required  of  all  speech  majors  and  minors,  is  taken  in  lieu  of 
English  200B,  a  cultural  background  course  required  of  all  other  students. 
Speech  majors  are  required  to  minor  in  English. 

English  104,  105,  106,  204,  208,  209,  410,  435,  456,  457,  461A,  461B,  463, 
464,  and  465  are  required  of  all  students  majoring  in  speech. 


THE  SPEECH  MINOR 

Eighteen  semester-hours  of  work,  chosen  from  the  following  courses  accord- 
ing to  these  stated  requirements,  constitute  the  speech  minor.  (English  103, 
Fundamentals  of  Speech  for  Speech  Majors,  is  required  of  all  speech  majors  and 
minors  in  lieu  of  English  200B,  Fundamentals  of  Speech.)  The  requirements  for 
the  speech  minor  may  then  be  met  by  the  following  courses: 

1.  Speech  Fundamentals — 5  semester-hours  required 
Take  English  104,  Phonetics,  and 

English  208,  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing 
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2.  Public  Speaking — 2  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  204,  Extemporaneous  Speaking 

3.  Interpretation — 2  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  106,  Oral  Interpretation,  or 
English  448,  Choral  Speaking 

4.  Dramatics — 2  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  105,  Fundamentals  of  Acting,  or 
English  435,  Stagecraft,  or 
English  456,  Play  Direction 

5.  Speech  Correction — 4  semester-hours  required 

Take  Enghsh  209,  Speech  Correction,  and 
English  410,  Speech  Pathology 

6.  Methods — 3  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  417,  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

SEQUENCES  OF  COURSES 

A.  Required  Sequences 

English  103  during  the  first  half  of  the  sophomore  year — prerequisite 

to  all  other  speech  courses 
English  208  in  second  half  of  sophomore  year — prerequisite  to  Eng- 

glish  209  and  English  410 
English  209  before  or  with  English  410 

B.  Recommended  Sequences 

English  204  before  English  449 
English  105  before  English  456 
Possible  elections  in  speech  for  those  desiring  more  than  the  minimum  re- 
quirements listed  above  include  the  following  courses: 

English  444,  Preparing  the  Radio  Script 
English  454,  Training  the  Speaking  Voice 
English  457,  Workshop  in  Speech  Activities 
Enghsh  458,  Radio  Directing 
English  461  A,  Speech  Clinic  Practice 
English  46 IB,  Advanced  Speech  Clinic  Practice 
Enghsh  463,  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech 
English  465,  Speech  Arts  Activity 

Transfer  students  please  confer  with  a  member  of  the  speech  faculty  regard- 
ing courses  taken  elsewhere  which  can  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  any  of  the  above 
requirements. 

THE  SPEECH  MAJOR— THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 

During  the  first  two  years  the  speech  major  is  given  experience  in  elemen- 
tary courses  in  oral  reading,  speaking,  acting,  voice  improvement,  and  phonetics. 
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English  103 .  Fundamentals  of  Speech  for  Speech  Majors 

This  course,  in  general,  covers  the  same  areas  as  Enghsh  200B,  but  it  is 
designed  specifically  for  speech  majors.   See  the  description  of  English  200B. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  104.  Phonetics 

In  this  course  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  International  Pho- 
netic Alphabet  and  is  given  practice  in  using  the  symbols  both  in  transcribing 
and  in  reading  from  transcriptions. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  105.  Fundamentals  of  Acting 

The  techniques  of  acting,  pantomime,  and  characterization  are  studied  and 
practiced  in  this  course.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  of  participation  in 
the  production  of  a  play  by  the  class  or  by  Players  is  required  for  credit. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  106.  Oral  Interpretation 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of  poetic  and 
dramatic  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  art  in  sound,  and  to  develop  his 
potentialities  in  oral  reading. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  204.   Extemporaneous  Speaking 

This  course  provides  maximum  platform  practice.  Students  speak  on  sub- 
jects of  current  interest,  paying  attention  to  content,  organization  of  material, 
and  essentials  of  effective  oral  presentation.  This  course  is  required  to  teach 
speech. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  208.  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  physics  of  sound,  the  operation  of  the 
vocal  mechanism  in  producing  speech  sound,  and  the  functioning  of  the  aural 
mechanism  in  deteaing  sound  and  distinguishing  its  various  characteristics, 
especially  those  significant  in  the  understanding  of  speech,  are  considered.  An 
introduction  to  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  in  relation  to  the  various 
speech  sounds  of  English  is  included.  This  course  is  required  for  teaching  speech 
and  speech  defectives. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  209.  Speech  Correction 

A  study  of  the  problems  inherent  in  such  abnormalities  as  lisping,  clutter- 
ing, vocal  monotony,  and  general  articulatory  inaccuracies  is  undertaken  in  order 
that  the  nature  of  the  problems,  their  diagnosis,  and  correction  may  be  under- 
stood. This  course  is  required  to  teach  speech  and  speech  defectives. 
Prerequisite:  English  208 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  THIRD  YEAR 

During  the  third  year  the  speech  major  is  introduced  to  speech  correction 
under  careful  supervision,  and  learns  the  psychological  principles  of  speech 
acquisition,  as  well  as  of  oral  communication.  He  takes  courses  in  Play  Direc- 
tion and  in  Stagecraft  which  introduce  him  to  two  more  phases  of  play  produc- 
tion. He  puts  the  theory  into  practice  by  his  work  with  Players,  and  in  a  course 
in  Speech  Arts  Activity.  A  course  in  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech 
introduces  him  to  the  devices  and  materials  he  can  use  to  enrich  his  teaching. 

English  435.  Stagecraft 

This  workshop  course  provides  training  in  construction  and  painting  of 
scenery  and  lighting  the  stage.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  of  craft  work 
upon  a  production  of  the  College  or  the  College  High  School  is  required  for 
credit  in  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  456.  Play  Direction 

This  course  covers  the  choosing  and  casting,  as  well  as  directing,  of  plays. 
Scenes  are  directed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt-book  of  one  play 
is  prepared.  This  course  complements  English  435. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  461  A.  Speech  Clinic  Practice 

After  the  techniques  of  interviewing,  of  preparing  case  histories,  of  diag- 
nosing speech  disorders,  of  planning  therapies,  and  of  determining  prognoses 
have  been  taught  through  lectures  and  demonstration  lessons,  each  student  is 
assigned  one  or  more  persons  with  speech  defects  for  supervised  practice  in 
correcting  speech  disorders.  Credit  is  given  on  a  laboratory  basis,  and  the  course 
meets  three  hours  weekly.  This  course  is  required  for  the  teaching  of  speech 
defectives. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  463.  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  equip  prospective  teachers  to  understand  the 
desirable  characteristics;  capabilities;  and  all  possible  uses  of  charts,  models,  and 
magnetic  and  disc  recorders  available  for  the  teaching  of  speech.  The  distribu- 
tion, cost,  operation,  servicing,  and  storing  of  instruments  and  of  supplies  are 
also  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  A6A.  Speech  Psychology 

The  mental  processes  involved  in  acquiring  language  and  in  using  it  in 
effective  oral  communication  are  reviewed.  Problems  involving  psychological 
principles  as  they  apply  to  oral  teaching,  to  audience  leadership  and  control,  to 
the  alleviation  of  stage  fright,  and  to  the  teaching  of  speech  improvement  are 
considered  along  with  the  principles  of  general  semantics. 
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Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  465.  Speech  Arts  Activity 

Each  speech  major  is  required  to  earn  at  least  one  semester-hour  of  credit  in 
some  supervised  speech  arts  activity,  such  as:  playing  a  major  role  in  a  major 
production;  directing  a  three-act  play  or  its  equivalent;  giving  a  public  play 
reading  or  lecture  recital;  direaing  a  series  of  assembly  programs;  or  directing 
and  producing  a  series  of  radio  programs. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

The  course  in  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  should  be  for  the  speech 
major  a  review  of  the  principles  learned  in  previous  courses  with  a  multitude 
of  suggestions  for  techniques  to  be  used  in  imparting  that  knowledge  and  devel- 
oping those  skills  in  the  students  whom  he  will  teach.  With  this  overview  there 
should  emerge  a  dear  piaure  of  the  place  of  speech  skills  in  the  educational 
pattern  and  a  philosophy  which  will  giwt  depth  to  teaching  throughout  one's 
professional  career. 

Concurrent  with  the  study  of  Speech  Pathology  the  speech  major  has  an 
opportunity  for  planning  and  carrying  out  with  greater  independence  a  course  of 
therapy  for  speech  handicapped  persons.  After  a  twelve  week  period  of  teach- 
ing in  a  New  Jersey  secondary  school  the  speech  major  returns  to  a  workshop 
course  in  speech  activities  to  round  out  his  professional  preparation. 
English  410.   Speech  Pathology 

This  course  deals  with  diagnostic  and  corrective  procedures,  cause  and  treat- 
ment for  stuttering,  cleft  palate,  spastic  speech,  and  aphasia.  This  course  is  re- 
quired to  teach  speech  and  speech  defectives. 

Prerequisites:  English  208  and  209 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  417.  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  objeaives  of  speech  education,  modern 
trends  in  instruaion,  speech  textbooks  and  teaching  materials,  and  the  integra- 
tion of  speech  with  other  academic  departments  of  study.  This  course  is  required 
to  teach  speech. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  444.   Preparing  the  Radio  Script 

This  course  trains  the  student  in  planning  and  writing  educational  radio 
scripts.  Selected  class  scripts  are  recorded  in  the  College  studio  and  are  oflFered 
to  commercial  stations  for  broadcasting. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  448.    Choral  Speaking 

As  members  of  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  interpreting  vari- 
ous forms  of  literature  suitable  for  group  treatment. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  449.  Public  Speaking 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  speaking. 
It  provides  opportunity  for  training  in  the  more  complex  speech  skills,  espe- 
cially in  the  techniques  of  leadership  in  speech  situations  and  the  techniques 
for  making  speech  responses  in  cooperative  situations. 

Prerequisite:  English  204  or  the  equivalent 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  454.  Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  development  of 
a  pleasing  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diaion,  and  the  application  of  speech 
skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
English  457.   Workshop  in  Speech  Activities 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize  and  to  con- 
duct assembly  programs,  PTA  demonstrations,  and  similar  aaivities.  Qass 
leaures  and  discussions  cover  all  phases  of  the  director's  responsibilities.  Groups 
conduct  research  on  suitable  program  materials  and  share  their  findings  with 
classmates.  Each  student  prepares  a  list  of  programs  of  various  types  which 
he  could  present  during  a  school  year. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  458.  Radio  Directing 

This  course  offers  training  in  the  organization  and  direaion  of  radio  pro- 
grams, and  equips  the  student  to  select  material  for  broadcasting  and  to  cast 
and  to  rehearse  programs.  Listening  is  directed  toward  an  analysis  of  common 
radio   presentation   techniques   and   the   appreciation   of   successful   programs. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  46 IB.  Advanced  Speech  Clinic  Practice 

This  course  provides  for  additional  supervised  speech  correction  practice 
with  adults  or  children  with  speech  disorders.  Credit  is  given  on  a  laboratory 
basis,  and  the  course  meets  three  hours  weekly. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  462.   Group  Discussion  and  Leadership 

Students  are  taught  the  principles  of  democratic  discussion  and  methods  for 
guiding  the  committee  meeting,  panel  symposium,  lecture,  and  debate  forums. 
Frequent  opportunities  to  apply  these  principles  and  methods  are  given  through 
discussion  of  topics  chosen  by  the  class. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  aims  to  train  teachers  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  sound  scholarship,  true  culture,  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  foreign  people  whose  language  they  are  to  teach. 

All  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  planned  to 
provide  linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human 
relationships  in  order  to  insure  efficient  professional  service.  The  emphasis  is 
on  sequential  development  which  has  the  effect  of  unifying  the  work  within 
the  Foreign  Language  Department  and  of  correlating  it  with  the  work  of  the 
other  departments,  particularly  the  English,  Social  Studies,  Integration,  and 
Music  Departments. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  work  in  that 
language  for  the  four  years  of  the  college  course.  In  these  four  years  the  pros- 
pective teacher  of  French,  Spanish,  or  Latin  acquires  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  his  major  subject  and  an  understanding  of  world  problems. 

For  majors  in  a  chosen  language  the  following  courses  are  required:  101,  102, 
201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  and  404. 

For  minors  in  a  foreign  language  the  following  courses  are  recommended: 
101,  102,  201,  202,  and  402. 

Prerequisite  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in  any  foreign  language  are 
three  or  four  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  language.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  excellent  students  who  have  not  fuUy  met  this  requirement.  High 
school  Latin  is  desirable  for  all  language  work,  but  it  is  not  prerequisite  for  the 
study  of  a  modern  language  at  the  College.  The  class  work  in  French  and 
Spanish  is  conducted  entirely  in  these  languages. 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  sponsors  three  literary  clubs  and  one 
graduate  organization.  In  these  extra-curricular  activities  prospeaive  language 
teachers  have  ample  opportunity  for  leadership,  creative  work,  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  leisure  time. 

The  College  High  School  plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of  students 
of  the  Foreign  Language  Department.  During  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  regular  observation  of  the  high  school  classes  in  the  language  of  their 
major  is  required.  A  change  from  observation  to  aaive  participation  through 
limited  assistantship  and  occasional  demonstration  is  made  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  Thus,  the  subjea-matter  of  high  school  and  college  language 
classes  is  thoroughly  integrated. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language  work  preparatory  to  high  school 
teaching  is  the  possibihty  of  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  country,  a  feature  which 
this  College  stresses  in  its  training  of  teachers  of  modern  languages. 

Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  STUDY  Abroad  register  for  the  work 
before  taking  it.   All  such  matters  as  the  country  and  institution  in  which  the 
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work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received,  reports  to  be  made,  and 
the  like,  are  prearranged  with  the  head  of  the  department.  For  further  informa- 
tion about  this  work,  see  page  31. 

In  the  last  fifteen  years,  one  hundred  and  forty  students  from  the  College  have 
spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of  Austria,  France,  Germany, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  South  America. 

In  appreciation  of  the  professional  help  granted  to  Montclair  students  by 
foreign  countries,  students  from  abroad  interested  in  the  teaching  of  English  in 
the  schools  of  their  home  countries  have  been  invited  as  guests  for  a  year  of 
study  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College.  In  the  past  students  from  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Spain  have  taken  work  at  the  College. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  importance  of  this  student 
exchange  movement  in  the  field  of  education.  It  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vital  steps  in  the  advancement  of  modern  foreign  language  teaching  in  American 
high  schools  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
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FRENCH 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  to  give  the  prospeaive  high  school 
teacher  of  French  an  understanding  of  the  French  people,  their  culture,  and  their 
problems  through  a  study  of  the  development  of  their  civilization — their  social, 
economic,  political,  literary,  and  artistic  life.  All  courses  are  given  entirely  in 
French,  and  are  designed  to  give  ever-increasing  opportunities  to  develop  self- 
expression  in  the  foreign  tongue  through  readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 
French  Civilization 

French.  101.   French  Civilization:   Early  Periods 
French  102.   French  Civilization:    Renaissance 

The  freshman  courses  present  the  background  for  all  subsequent  linguistic 
and  literary  studies  in  French.  During  the  first  semester  especial  attention  is 
devoted  to  bringing  all  the  students  up  to  a  uniform  level  of  development  in 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  French  so  that  homogeneous  class  work  may  be 
assured.  This  objective  is  accomplished  by  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  results  of 
the  required  three  years  of  study  of  high  school  French,  the  correction  of  weak- 
nesses discovered,  constant  training  in  speaking  French  both  in  the  classroom 
and  in  special  conversation  classes,  and  praaice  in  French  composition  and 
diaation.  During  this  year,  especially  in  the  second  semester,  definite  units  of 
work  in  French  civilization  are  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  geography 
of  France  and  French  history  to  the  17th  century. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature 

French  201.   French  Civilization:    17th  Century 
French  202.   French  Theatre:    Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine 

In  the  sophomore  year  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  literature  and  life  of 
the  17th  century,  an  age  of  important  French  contributions  to  the  world's  litera- 
ture. Although  especial  attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  the  three  great  French 
dramatists,  the  contributions  of  other  significant  writers  are  carefully  examined. 
These  include  Descartes,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine.  The  colorful 
reigns  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV  furnish  the  historical  background  of  this 
century. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

French  301.   French  Civilization:    ISth  Century 

French  302.   French  Civilization:    1 8th  Century  and  the  Romantic  Movement 
The  junior  courses  aim  to  train  students  in  all  phases  of  the  literature  of 
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18th  century  France  with  special  attention  to  the  origin  and  later  development 
of  the  Romantic  Movement.  In  them  it  is  sought  to  evaluate  French  thought, 
to  present  a  picture  of  French  civihzation  as  expressed  in  architecture,  painting, 
sculpture,  furniture,  music,  and  by  so  doing  to  throw  some  light  on  the  problems 
of  contemporary  France.  These  courses  constitute  an  advanced  language  study 
based  on  explication  de  textes  of  representative  authors,  both  prose  writers  and 
poets. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

The  courses  in  French  during  the  senior  year  are  designed  to  combine  all 
the  professionalization  of  previous  French  courses  with  a  careful  study  of  the 
teaching  of  French  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice  teaching 
allows  the  prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  successful  high  school  teacher. 

French  401.   The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  LANGUAGE  401,  page  91. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

French  402,   Advanced  French  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  develops  a  complete  review  of  French  grammar  and  composition 
as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  French.  It  emphasizes  syntax 
and  style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  historical  grammar,  and 
includes  a  study  of  seleaed  French  readings  to  determine  their  suitability  for 
high  school  use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and  grammatical  usage. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

French  404.   Modern  French  Literature:    Selected  Authors 

This  course  is  concerned  especially  with  those  modern  French  authors  whose 
works  are  most  frequently  drawn  upon  for  the  reading  selections  in  modern 
French  textbooks  used  in  high  school  teaching.  Its  aim  is  to  present  current  trends 
in  French  literature.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the  authors 
studied  and  to  the  effect  of  the  times  on  the  charaaer  of  their  works. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
French  405.   Development  of  the  French  Novel 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  French  novel  from 
its  origin  to  our  times. 

One  work  characteristic  of  each  period  of  development  is  read  and  analyzed 
for  its  background  revealing  life  in  France,  its  charaaer  delineation,  and  its 
literary  value  and  influence.  The  student  is  expected  to  read  extensively  and 
critically  and  to  report  on  his  findings. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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French  406.    The  Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  French  Literature 

A  survey  of  contemporary  French  literature  is  based  on  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  French  civilization  and  literature  in  the  pre-war,  war,  and  post-war 
generations.  The  threefold  aim  of  the  course  is:  (1)  to  help  the  student  better 
to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  new  trends  of  thought  in  France  through 
literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable  him  to  plan  his  reading  intelligently  by 
selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that  contemporary  literature  offers  to  his 
choice;  and  ( 3 )  to  give  him  a  background  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  this 
period  of  French  literature.  The  course  includes  lectures,  class  and  individual 
readings,  and  discussions. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  407 A.   Survey  of  the  French  Theatre  to  1887 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  French  theatre.  Attention  is  direaed  to  the  independent  origin  and 
development  of  the  French  drama  in  the  Church  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
influence  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  drama  upon  French  drama  in  the  sixteenth 
century  and  upon  the  classical  drama  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
is  studied.  Foreign  influences  are  reviewed  preparatory  to  a  survey  of  conditions 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  The  emphasis  throughout  rests  upon  trends,  move- 
ments, and  major  characteristics  of  the  drama.  Representative  plays  are  assigned 
for  reading  and  discussion. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  407B.   Survey  of  the  French  Theatre  from  1887  to  the  Present 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  modern  French  theatre  starting  with  the 
beginnings  of  the  Theatre  Libre,  which  tried  ( 1 )  to  liberate  the  drama  from 
antiquated  conventions,  and  ( 2 )  to  broaden  the  field  of  dramatic  production  in 
France.  The  course  is  intended  to  stimulate  the  student's  interest  in  the  con- 
temporary drama  and  to  interpret  its  meaning  in  a  study  of  the  civilization  of  the 
pre-war  and  post-war  generations.  Plays  are  read  and  discussed  in  class,  and,  if 
possible,  the  members  of  the  course  participate  in  the  production  of  one-act  plays. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  410.   The  Anthology  of  French  Poetry 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  development  of  the  French  language 
and  Hterature  through  the  study  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  different  literary 
movements.  Authors  representative  of  each  period  are  studied,  with  special 
emphasis  placed  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  and  the  literary  schools 
following  the  romantic  movement.  The  course  is  conducted  in  French  and  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  clearness  of  enunciation  and  pro- 
nunciation as  well  as  for  personal  enrichment  through  an  appreciation  of  French 
poetry. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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French  413.   Nineteenth  Century  French  Literature 

This  course  presents  the  life  and  literature  of  19th  century  France.  It  em- 
phasizes the  history  and  art  of  the  period,  the  changes  in  social  stratification  in 
French  society,  and  the  reflection  of  these  changes  in  contemporary  literature. 
Representative  authors  of  the  literary  schools  are  discussed,  and  their  outstanding 
works  are  studied  for  style  and  content. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  415.    The  French  Club  and  Other  Extra-Cur ricular  Activities 

This  course,  designed  particularly  for  teachers  of  French,  surveys  briefly  the 
aims  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  modern  language  work  and  emphasizes 
especially:  (1)  the  organization  of  extra-curricular  activities,  (2)  the  prepara- 
tion of  materials,  and  ( 3 )  the  procedures.  The  course  is  conducted  in  French  on 
the  model  of  a  forum  with  general  discussion.  The  actual  conduct  of  an  extra- 
curricular activity  is  required  as  a  laboratory  exercise. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

French  416.   French  History  from  the  Beginning  to  the  Present 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  prospective  teacher  with  the  historical  back- 
ground necessary  for  the  understanding  of  present-day  conditions. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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LATIN 

The  work  in  Latin  is  designed  to  build  upon  the  results  of  high  school  Latin 
a  solid  structure  of  knowledge,  ( 1 )  of  Roman  civilization  in  its  varied  aspects, 
and  (2)  of  the  professional  phases  of  Latin  instruction.  Particular  emphasis  is 
laid  on  knowledge  of  Latin  as  a  language,  on  Latin  literature,  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  social,  political,  and  economic  institutions. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 
The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  101.    The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature:    Cicero  and  Livy 
Latin  102.   The  Masters  of  Poetic  Literature:    Virgil  and  Horace 

These  courses  provide  for  continued  development  from  the  high  school 
foundation  by,  (1)  translation  and  interpretation  of  selected  works  from  the 
Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature,  ( 2 )  a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion, and  ( 3 )  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  prose. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 
The  Silver  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  201.   The  Masters  of  Prose:    Pliny  and  Tacitus 

Latin  202.   The  Anthology  of  Latin  Poetry:    Ennius  to  Ausonius 

In  this  year  the  work  in  Latin  includes:  the  translation  and  interpretation  of 
selected  works  from  the  Silver  Age  of  Latin  literature;  Latin  poetry  from  Ennius 
to  Ausonius;  a  survey  of  Roman  private  life;  and  student-teaching  of  college 
classes  in  Latin  composition.  Student-teaching  follows  Baker  and  Inglis'  Latin 
Composition  as  a  guide. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 


THE  THIRD  YEAR 
Roman  Drama  and  Philosophy 

Latin  301.   Roman  Drama:    Plautus  and  Terence 
Latin  302.   Roman  Philosophy:    Lucretius 

During  the  junior  year  selected  dramas  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  read  not 
as  ends  in  themselves  but  as  avenues  to  the  study  of  dramatic  literature  in  general 
and  the  acquisition  of  sound  standards  of  literary  criticism.  Changing  literary 
values  are  discussed  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  Latin  literature.  The  reading  of 
Lucretius'  De  Rerum  Natura  serves  to  introduce  the  student  to  the  evolution  of 
abstract  thought  as  developed  in  Greek  and  Roman  philosophy. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 
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THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

The  senior  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  to  combine  all  the  professionaliza- 
tion  of  previous  Latin  courses  with  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  in 
secondary  schools.  The  period  of  student-teaching  allows  the  prospective  teacher 
to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the  guidance  of  a  successful  high  school 
teacher. 
Latin  401.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  LANGUAGE  401,  page  91. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Latin  402.   Advanced  Latin  Gramma/r  and  Composition 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  grammar, 
to  give  considerable  praaice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  according  to  the  styles  of 
Caesar  and  Gcero,  to  study  those  styles  as  evidenced  in  the  best  known  works, 
and  to  set  up  standards  of  criticism  of  both  prose  and  poetical  writing.  These 
objectives  require  wide  collateral  reading  in  Latin  literature  and  intensive  class 
examination  of  the  masterpieces  chosen  for  imitative  writing. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Latin  404.   Latin  Satire:    Juvenal 

The  special  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  works  of  Juvenal.  Satire  as  a 
branch  of  literature  is  studied,  considerable  attention  being  given  to  examples  of 
satirical  writing  in  English. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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SPANISH 

Following  the  trend  of  the  times,  the  work  in  Spanish  while  maintaining 
the  classic  approach  is  now  placing  considerable  emphasis  on  Hispanic- American 
civilization.  To  a  great  extent  our  national  policy  of  Western  hemisphere  comity 
and  the  immediate  economic  importance  of  Central  and  South  America  underlie 
the  present  keen  interest  of  high  school  students  in  the  study  of  Spanish.  The 
courses  are  given  in  Spanish  and  are  designed  to  give  the  prospective  teacher  of 
Spanish  ample  opportunities  for  self -development  in  the  foreign  tongue  through 
readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 
Spanish  Civilization 

Spanish  101.    Civilization  of  Spain 
Spanish  102.   History  and  Literature  of  Spain 

During  the  first  semester  of  study,  the  prospective  teacher  of  Spanish  is 
expected  to  gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Spain.  The  work  of  the 
second  semester  is  concentrated  on  the  civilization  and  literature  of  Spain  up  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Faaual  knowledge  is  aimed  at  throughout  the  year, 
but  fluency  in  speaking  Spanish  is  the  prime  objeaive.  Grammar  and  com- 
position are  emphasized. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 
Hispanic-American  Civilization 

Spanish  201.   The  Period  of  Conquest  and  Colonization  by  Spain 
Spanish  202.   The  Period  of  Independence  to  the  Present  Time 

The  work  in  Spanish  during  the  second  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  about  the  current  culture  patterns  of  South  and  Central 
America.  Each  period  is  taken  up  in  turn,  and  attention  is  specifically  directed 
to  changes  in  the  culture  patterns  produced  by  the  conquest  and  colonization  by 
Spain  and  the  subsequent  struggles  for  independence.  The  religious,  social, 
economic,  political,  and  artistic  aspects  of  the  life  of  these  periods  as  well  as  the 
historical  background  in  relation  to  Spain  are  carefully  treated  through  Spanish 
literature.  This  work  is  done  in  Spanish  with  appropriate  attention  to  grammar  \ 
and  composition.  ' 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 
The  Spanish  Classics 

Spanish  301.    Cervantes 

Spanish  302.   Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

In  the  third  year  the  prospective  teacher  of  high  school  Spanish  is  expected 
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to  gain  a  literary  understanding  and  cultural  appreciation  of  the  classical  age  of 
Spanish  literature.  While  many  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the  classical  authors 
are  read  and  discussed,  a  few  masterpieces  are  studied  intensively.  The  sources, 
structure,  style,  versification,  and  character  descriptions  are  carefully  examined 
against  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  historical  background  of  the  l6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Especial  attention  is  directed  during  this  year  to  such  grammar  and 
forms  as  are  required  in  class  discussions  and  free  composition. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 


THE  FOURTH  YEAR 
Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

The  courses  in  Spanish  during  this  year  are  designed  to  combine  all  the 

professionalization  of  previous  Spanish  courses   with   a  careful   study  of  the 

teaching  of  Spanish  in  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice  teaching  allows 

the  prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the  guidance  of  a 

'  successful  high  school  teacher. 

Spanish  401.   The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  LANGUAGE  401,  page  91. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Spanish  402.    Advanced  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  develops  a  complete  review  of  Spanish  grammar  and  composition 
I  as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  Spanish.  It  emphasizes  syntax 
;   and  style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  historical  grammar,  and 

includes  a  study  of  selected  Spanish  readings  to  determine  their  suitability  for 
f  high  school  use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and  grammatical  usage. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

I 

iSpanish  404.    Modern  Spanish  Literature:    Selected  Authors 

This  course  is  concerned  especially  with  those  Spanish  authors  whose  works 
are  frequently  drawn  upon  for  the  reading  selections  in  modern  Spanish  text- 
books used  in  high  school  teaching.  Its  aim  is  to  present  current  trends  in 
Spanish  literature.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the  authors 
iStudied  and  to  the  effect  of  the  times  on  the  charaaer  of  their  works. 

|[  Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Spanish  405.   The  Romantic  Movement 
I        This  course  aims  to  present  the  literary  and  historical  study  of  the   19th 

:entur}^ the  Romantic  Movement — after  a  survey  of  the  difiFerent  movements 

I  in  Spanish  literature. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Spanish  406.   Studies  in  Modern  Spanish  Literature 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  Renaissance  in  Spanish  literature  which 
began  in  1898,  following  a  confused  period  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
unrest.  It  traces  the  literary  trends  in  drama,  poetry,  and  the  novel  of  recent 
years.  Class  discussion  and  individual  reports  on  specific  subjects  are  required. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Spanish  407.    The  New  World  Before  the  Coming  of  the  Spaniards 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  current  knowledge  of  the  remarkable 
civilizations  of  the  New  World  (Mayan,  Aztec,  Incan)  as  they  had  developed 
before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans  placed  them  under  Old  World  direaion. 
Today  it  is  important  that  teachers,  particularly  those  of  Spanish  and  social 
studies,  acquire  much  wider  horizons  in  matters  respecting  our  Hispanic- 
American  neighbors.  This  course  is  given  in  English. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Spanish  415.   Projects  in  Spanish  and  Latin- American  Folklore 

This  course,  designed  particularly  for  teachers  and  students  of  Spanish, 
surveys  briefly  the  aims  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  field  of  Spanish 
teaching  and  emphasizes  especially:  (1)  the  organization  of  extra-curricular 
activities,  ( 2  )  practical  instruaion  in  the  preparation  of  materials,  songs,  dances, 
costumes,  and  ( 3 )  artistic  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  course  in  a  carefully 
supervised  program  given  on  the  college  campus. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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LANGUAGE 

Background  Course 

The  students  of  all  college  departments  are  expected  to  broaden  and  intensify 
their  command  of  English  by  taking  the  following  course  arranged  by  the 
Language  Department  for  the  junior  year.  It  aims  to  arouse  their  intellectual 
curiosity  in  the  origin,  development,  and  range  of  language  in  general,  and  of 
English  in  particular,  so  that  henceforth  they  will  be  more  word-conscious  and 
their  teaching  will  benefit  by  an  extended  and  more  sensitive  use  of  their  mother 
tongue. 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Language  300.    Foundations  of  Language 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 
Professional  Courses 

Seniors  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  expected  to  gain  a 
critical  insight  into  modern  methods  of  foreign  language  teaching.  An  analysis 
of  aaual  practice  motivates  the  systematic  survey  of  this  field  of  special  interest 
with  a  theoretical  selection  of  aims  and  procedures  in  preparation  for  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  languages  in  high  schools. 

Language  401.    The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools. 

The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  values  of 
foreign  language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign  language 
teaching;  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral  work,  reading, 
grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests,  supervised  study,  etc.  The  course 
consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and 
organization  of  materials  for  use  in  student-teaching. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Language  412.    Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  our  own  Indo- 
European  group  in  particular.  It  focuses  especially  upon  the  origin,  history,  and 
development  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  English  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  vocabulary.  Through  lectures  and  collateral  reading  the  student  is 
acquainted  with  the  latest  research  findings  in  linguistics.  Maps  and  charts  are 
required  for  the  graphic  presentation  of  each  unit  of  work,  and  an  individual 
report  on    some  phase  of  this  field  is  presented  to  the  class  by  every  student. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Language  415.    World  Languages 

This  course  presents  a  practical  introduction  to  the  learning  of  any  foreign 
language.  Through  the  use  of  International  Phonetic  Symbols  and  Linguaphone 
Records,  students  acquire  skill  in  the  recognition  and  identification  of  foreign 
speech  sounds.  Ear,  lip,  and  tongue  training  are  combined  to  insure  adequate 
ability  in  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  sounds  with  scientific  accuracy.  The 
course  is  designed  for  all  students  in  the  language  field. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
demands  that  much  care  be  used  in  selecting  students  for  such  training  and  that 
students  so  selected  receive  training  which  emphasizes  sound  scholarship,  a 
broad  cultural  background,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  problems  which  arise 
in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  modern  secondary  school. 

Scholarship  in  mathematics  can  result  only  from  continued  study  of  mathe- 
matics; it  cannot  result  from  a  mere  review  of  high  school  courses.  Hence  the 
course  of  study  in  mathematics  provides  for  a  study  of  topics  in  college  mathe- 
matics with  continual  emphasis  on  their  use  as  a  background  for  teaching. 
Courses  have  been  selected  to  the  end  that  the  student  become  proficient  in 
various  fields  of  mathematics. 

The  training  in  mathematics  in  a  teachers  college  should  differ  from  that 
in  a  liberal  arts  college  or  in  an  engineering  college  in  a  number  of  respects. 
Since  the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  to  secondary  school  pupils, 
he  must  not  only  understand  the  uses  and  limitations  of  formulas,  but  must  also 
be  able  to  derive  them  from  simpler  ideas;  he  must  not  only  understand  funda- 
mental principles,  but  must  also  acquire  the  facility  of  making  them  clear  to 
others,  of  searching  out  the  obstacles  that  hinder  another's  understanding.  He 
must  not  only  have  a  mastery  of  the  topics  he  is  to  teach,  but  must  also  see  them 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  mathematics,  and  know  the  place  of 
mathematics  in  the  history  of  civilization  and  its  uses  in  praaical  life. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  have  been  selected 
with  the  following  objectives  in  view: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  praaice  in  those  topics  in  mathematics 
whioi  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This  is  best  done  by  having  such  review  an 
incidental  part  of  the  advanced  work  in  mathematics  rather  than  a  repetition  of 
high  school  subject-matter. 

2.  To  professionalize  the  course  so  that  the  student  will  be  conscious  of 
teaching  problems  and  will  have  abundant  practice  in  logical  reasoning  and 
in  making  lucid  explanations. 

3.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  concomitant  of 
a  broad  knowledge  of  subject-matter  beyond  minimum  requirements. 

4.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of  the  specific  con- 
tributions which  mathematics  has  made  to  civilization. 

5.  To  make  the  student  aware,  through  observation  and  participation  in 
teaching  in  the  College  High  School,  of  the  character  and  diversity  of  the 
problems  arising  in  teaching  mathematics  to  secondary  school  pupils. 

6.  To  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly  science,  social 
studies,  and  economics,  so  that  the  student  will  realize  the  eflFectiveness  of 
mathematics  as  a  tool  in  solving  scientific  and  sociological  problems. 

No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not  demon- 
strated his  ability  by  his  high  school  work  in  elementary  intermediate  algebra 
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and  in  plane  geometry.  The  student  who  has  also  taken  solid  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  college  algebra  will  be  better  prepared  for  work  in  the  College. 

Students  who  major  in  mathematics  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the 
Mathematics  Department  before  selecting  a  field  of  minor  interest. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  mathematics  majors:  MATHEMA- 
TICS 101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302^  308,  401,  402,  404,  and  408.  Mathematics 
304  is  required  of  students  who  have  not  had  solid  geometry  in  high  school  and 
is  recommended  as  an  elective  for  others. 

Students  who  anticipate  selecting  mathematics  as  a  field  of  minor  interest 
should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  before  beginning 
such  work.  The  following  courses  are  recommended  for  all  mathematics  minors: 
Mathematics  101,  102,  201,  and  202.  If  solid  geometry  has  not  been  studied  in 
high  school,  MATHEMATICS  304  should  also  be  taken. 

All  students  in  the  College,  except  mathematics  majors,  are  required  to  take 
Mathematics  300  and  400.  Mathematics  majors  take  Mathematics  308  and 
408  instead  of  Mathematics  300  and  400. 


THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  mathematics  of  the  first  year  is  organized  in  one  large  unit  of  work. 
The  traditional  subjects  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytical 
geometry  are  not  treated  as  separate  and  distinct  subjects,  resulting  in  artificial 
lines  of  demarcation  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  but  are  interwoven  with  some  of 
the  more  elementary  portions  of  calculus,  into  an  integrated  course  in  mathemati- 
cal analysis.  The  central  idea  of  the  organization  is  the  funaion  concept.  The 
locus  concept  serves  as  a  secondary  theme  about  which  processes,  inverse  to  those 
previously  introduced,  are  organized. 

Elementary  mathematical  analysis  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  required 
training  of  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathematics.  Due  attention  is  given  to  the 
professionalization  of  subject-matter  by  continued  application  of  knowledge 
previously  gained,  by  creating  a  desire  for  further  investigation,  by  repeated 
application  of  the  scientific  method  of  thinking,  by  having  the  student  make 
careful  analyses  and  explanations,  and  by  showing  how  certain  phases  of  the 
work  may  be  transferred  to  high  school  situations.  Twenty  observations  are 
made  in  the  College  High  School.  Reports  of  these  observations  are  required. 
As  an  integral  part  of  the  students'  training,  this  first  year  of  mathematics  serves 
three  purposes:  it  forms  a  foundation  for  further  work  in  mathematics;  it  forms 
a  background  course  for  the  investigation  of  other  sciences;  and  it  gives  knowl- 
edge and  training  essential  to  the  teacher  of  high  school  mathematics. 

Mathematics  101.   Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  I 

The  principal  topics  are:  functions  and  graphs,  linear  functions,  quadratic 
functions,  polynomial  functions,  rational  and  irrational  functions,  rates  of  change, 
differentiation  and  integration  of  simple  funaions,  logarithms  and  logarithmic 
functions,  the  theory  and  use  of  the  slide  rule,  permutations,  combinations  and 
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probability,  sequences  and  series.  This  semester's  work  is  closely  correlated  with 
and  forms  a  review  and  extension  of  senior  high  school  mathematics. 

Credit:    4  semester -hours 

Mathematics  102.   Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  II 

The  chief  topics  considered  are:  trigonometric  and  circular  functions,  trigo- 
nometric formulas,  the  solution  of  triangles,  inverse  circular  functions,  natural 
logarithms,  exponential  and  hyperbolic  functions,  simultaneous  equations  and 
determinants,  the  straight  line,  loci,  the  conic  sections,  polar  coordinates,  transfor- 
mation of  coordinates  and  the  general  second-degree  equation  in  two  variables, 
parametric  equations,  empirical  equations,  and  an  introduction  to  the  analytic 
geometry  of  space. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

A  study  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  is  made  the  second  year.  The 
work  is  a  unit  and  is  sequential  to  that  taken  the  first  year.  Professionalization  is 
efi^eaed,  as  in  the  first  year,  by  emphasis  on  participation  in  class  discussions  by 
the  students  with  emphasis  on  clear  and  concise  explanations.  Students  are 
required  to  report  on  thirty  observations  in  the  College  High  School. 

Mathematics  201.  Calculus,  Part  I 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  the  derivative,  as  well  as 
mechanical  facility  in  the  computation  of  the  derivative  of  algebraic  and 
transcendental  functions,  are  the  main  objectives  of  this  course.  Applications  of 
the  derivative  are  studied  in  determining  the  form  and  properties  of  curves,  in 
solving  problems  in  maxima  and  minima,  in  finding  roots  of  equations,  in 
parametric  and  polar  equations,  in  curvature  and  the  radius  and  circle  of  curva- 
ture. Other  topics  are  differentials,  the  theorem  of  mean  value,  and  its  ap- 
plications. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  202.  Calculus,  Part  II 

The  use  of  integration  as  a  process  of  summation  is  applied  to  elementary 
problems  in  finding  areas  enclosed  by  plane  curves,  volumes  of  solids  of 
revolution,  the  length  of  a  curve,  and  areas  of  surfaces  of  revolution  in  both 
rectangular  and  polar  coordinates.  Mechanical  facility  in  integration  is  promoted 
by  a  study  of  the  use  of  various  devices  in  integration  and  by  instruction  in  the 
use  of  tables  of  integrals.  Other  topics  studied  are  centroids,  fluid  pressure  work, 
and  series. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

The  required  work  in  the  first  semester  is  the  course  in  Modern  College 
Geometry.  In  this  course  the  student  learns  more  powerful  methods  and  devices 
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for  solving  original  exercises  in  geometry  and  gains  a  facility  in  the  construc- 
tion of  geometric  proofs  by  analysis  which  is  valuable  in  teaching  high  school 
geometry.  In  the  second  semester  a  course  in  Higher  Algebra  is  taken  which 
provides  the  student  with  similar  preparation  and  confidence  for  the  teaching 
of  algebra  in  the  high  school. 

Professionalization  during  this  year  is  emphasized  by  increased  demands  on 
the  student  in  making  lucid  explanations,  and  in  ability  to  anticipate  difficulties 
in  teaching  procedures.  He  now  begins  to  participate  actively  in  the  classes  in 
the  College  High  School  as  an  assistant  and  is  expected  to  help  in  diagnosing 
pupil  difficulties  and  in  providing  remedial  practice.  Forty  reports  on  observa- 
tions are  required  during  the  year. 
Mathematics  300.   The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  301.   Modem  College  Geometry 

This  course  gives  the  student  a  thorough  preparation  for  teaching  plane 
geometry.  Effective  methods  of  attack  in  solving  problems  are  carefully  analyzed 
and  applied.  An  intensive  well-organized  review  of  high  school  geometry  em- 
phasizes ways  of  developing  and  teaching  the  more  difficult  material.  This 
prepares  the  way  for  faster  progress  with  new  and  advanced  work,  including 
the  more  recent  developments  in  plane  geometry.  Throughout  the  course  special 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  material  studied  with  that  of  the  high  school. 
Representative  topics  are:  the  fundamental  framework  of  plane  geometry,  loci 
and  geometric  constructions;  fundamental  theorems  of  Ceva,  Menelaus,  Stewart, 
Euler,  Ptolemy,  etc.;  homothetic  figures,  the  harmonic  range,  noteworthy  lines 
and  points,  systems  of  circles,  and  inversion. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  302.  Higher  Algebra 

Among  the  topics  of  advanced  algebra  studied  in  this  course  are:  a  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  the  foundations  of  algebra,  the  development  of  the  number 
system  including  complex  numbers,  the  properties  of  polynomials  and  methods 
of  solving  algebraic  equations,  the  analytic  criteria  for  the  constructibility  of 
geometric  plane  figures,  graphs,  applications  of  the  calculus  and  determinants, 
and  related  problems  in  algebraic  analysis.  At  every  opportunity  this  material 
is  correlated  with  the  subjea-matter  of  secondary  school  mathematics. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  304.  Solid  Geometry 

"  This  course  is  required  of  those  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  mathe- 
matics who  have  not  had  solid  geometry  in  high  school,  and  is  an  elective  for 
those  who  desire  to  review  the  subjea  from  an  advanced  point  of  view.  Besides 
the  treatment  of  the  usual  theorems,  the  course  emphasizes  alternate  methods  of 
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proof  and  application  of  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  and  elementary  analysis 
to  solid  mensuration.  Modification  in  teaching  as  suggested  by  recent  com- 
mission reports  is  stressed. 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 

Mathematics    308.    The  Social  and   Commercial   Uses   of   Mathematics   for 
Mathematics  Majors 
This  course  covers  in  general  the  same  content  as  Mathematics  300,  but  it 
presupposes  a  broader  background  in  mathematics  and  an  ability  to  cover  the 
work  more  thoroughly. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

In  the  fourth  year  the  course  in  Applications  of  Mathematics  gives  the 
future  teacher  an  effective  background  in  the  use  of  precision  instruments.  The 
course  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools  coordinates  and 
brings  to  a  focus  all  of  the  professionalization  of  his  previous  courses.  Here  his 
attention  is  concentrated  solely  on  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics in  secondary  schools.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  and  with  discussions  by  leading  teachers  in  mathe- 
matical periodicals.  In  supervised  student-teaching  the  student  puts  into 
practice,  under  expert  direction  and  supervision,  in  high  school  classes,  the 
theories  and  methods  he  has  studied.  Thus  we  have  the  combination  of  sound 
scholarship  in  mathematics  and  an  apprenticeship  under  successful  high  school 
teachers. 
Mathematics  400.    Educational  Statistics 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

'Mathematics  401.   The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  student  studies  the  methods  of  teaching  the  diflferent  units  of  work  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  He  accompanies  this  study  by  observing 
in  the  College  High  School  the  ways  in  which  these  methods  are  put  into 
practice.  He  is  actively  in  contact  not  only  with  the  theory  but  also  with  the 
praaice  of  what  he  studies.  He  participates,  under  the  direction  of  the  high 
school  instructors,  in  organizing  material,  in  making,  administering,  and  mark- 
ing tests,  and  in  assisting  in  experimental  work.  A  study  of  recent  trends  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics,  of  noteworthy  research,  of  courses  in  general  mathe- 
matics, and  of  modern  texts  and  tests  is  included. 
I  Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  402.    Applications  of  Mathematics 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  adjust  those  modern  instruments  of 
precision  which  can  be  used  to  motivate  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the 
unior  and  senior  high  school.  Included  among  these  are  the  slide  rule,  transit, 
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sextant,  planimeter,  plane  table,  solar  telescope,  and  astronomical  telescope 
with  equatorial  mountings.  Such  early  instruments  as  the  astrolabe,  hypsometer, 
baculum,  and  optical  square  are  also  considered.  The  student  must  also  make 
some  of  the  simpler  instruments  and  devise  and  solve  problems  which  can  be 
used  in  classroom  instruction. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  404.   Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 

Lectures  are  given  upon  advanced  topics  in  mathematics  and  on  those  phases 
of  mathematics  which  are  finding  new  applications,  especially  as  they  are 
related  to  the  secondary  field.  Besides  a  mastery  of  this  lecture  material,  the 
student  is  held  responsible  for  a  written  report  on  an  approved  topic  or  on 
specific  readings  on  recent  mathematical  literature. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematic:  405.    The  History  of  Mathematics 

A  cultural  background  in  the  field  of  elementary  mathematics  is  furnished 
by  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
number  systems  of  elementary  mathematics,  computational  devices,  mathe- 
matical symbolism,  space  concepts,  and  simple  logical  processes.  Other  topics 
treated  are:  methods  of  problem  solving,  historical  references  in  teaching, 
mathematical  recreations,  and  the  biographies  of  outstanding  mathematicians. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  406.   Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

A  review  and  extension  of  the  theory  of  determinants,  a  study  of  lines  and 
planes  in  space,  of  space-coordinates,  transformation  of  coordinates,  loci  in 
space,  the  sphere,  and  of  quadric  surfaces  are  considered  in  this  course.  The 
study  of  the  general  quadratic  equation  in  three  variables,  invariance  under 
motion,  and  the  classification  of  numerical  equations  completes  the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  407.   Advanced  Calculus 

A  study  of  continuity,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  generalized  theorem  of  the 
mean,  and  its  extension  to  series  with  a  remainder  term  is  made  in  this  course. 
Also  studied  are  partial  differentiation  with  applications  to  tangent  planes, 
normals,  envelopes,  and  approximations;  multiple  integration  with  applications 
to  areas,  volumes,  center  of  gravity,  pressure,  moment  of  inertia,  and  work;  and 
the  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations  of  the  first  order  with  appli- 
cations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  408.   Elementary  Mathematical  Statistics 

This  first  course  covers  the  usual  topics  in  statistics,  using  calculus  as  a 
major  tool  in  the  derivation  of  formulas.  Topics  included  are:  types  of  data 
and  types  of  measurement;  attributes  and  variables;  graphical  representation; 
measures  of  central  tendency  and  dispersion;  moments;  binomial,  Poisson,  and 
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normal  distributions;  linear  regression  and  correlation;  elements  of  sampling 
theory  and  statistical  inference.  This  course  is  required  of  mathematics  majors 
in  lieu  of  MATHEMATICS  400. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  410.   Mathematics  of  Finance 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  elementary  theory  of  simple  and 
compound  interest  and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  annuities, 
sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation,  stocks  and  bonds,  installment  buying, 
and  building  and  loan  associations.  It  also  discusses  the  mathematics  of  life 
insurance  covering  the  following  subjects:  the  theory  of  probability  as  related 
to  life  insurance;  the  theory  and  calculation  of  mortality  tables;  various  types 
of  life  annuities  and  insurance  policies  and  reserves.  This  course  is  designed 
to  give  a  helpful  background  to  the  mathematics  teacher  as  well  as  to  be  an 
aid  to  the  student  of  economics  and  insurance. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  threefold  prograra: 

1.  A  major  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach  music  in 
grades  five  through  twelve. 

2.  A  minor  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach  music  in 
combination  with  an  academic  subject  in  grades  five  through  twelve. 

3.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  students  who  intend  to  teach 
academic  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Music  Major 

The  music  major  prepares  the  student  to  teach  choral  and  instrumental 
music,  music  appreciation,  and  music  theory  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools.  The  curriculum  includes  four  areas  of  subjea-matter:  music  history 
and  appreciation,  music  theory,  applied  music,  and  music  pedagogy.  Students 
who  wish  to  major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  preliminary  conference 
with  the  Head  of  the  Music  Department  at  which  time  they  will  discuss  and 
demonstrate  their  qualifications  for  specialization  in  this  field.  Prospective 
music  majors  should  have  performance  ability  of  promise  on  a  primary  and  a 
secondary  instrument,  good  musicality,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  music  theory, 
and  give  evidence  of  serious  music  study  throughout  the  high  school  years. 

The  following  music  courses  are  required  of  all  music  majors:  101,  102, 
103,  104,  105A,  105B,  201,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208,  210A,  210B,  301, 
302  or  308,  303,  304,  305,  306,  307,  310A,  310B,  401,  402,  406,  and  499A. 
Specialized  interests  are  met  through  the  choice  of  differentiated  required  music 
courses  to  the  amount  of  four  semester-hours  in  337,  338,  405,  or  410, 

In  addition,  music  majors  may  choose  electives  in  the  field  of  advanced 
music  theory  and  musicology. 

Applied  Music 

Music  majors  will  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in  applied 
music,  one  of  which  shall  be  piano.  The  other  instruments  may  be  organ,  voice, 
violin,  or  other  band  and  orchestra  instruments.  The  primary  instrument  repre- 
sents the  students  greatest  talent  and  accomplishment;  the  secondary  instru- 
ment, lesser  talent  and  accomplishment.  Every  music  major  will  give  a  gradua- 
tion recital  on  his  primary  instrument  in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a  one 
hour  private  lesson  on  the  primary  instrument  and  a  half  hour  private  lesson  ( or 
equivalent  class  lesson)  on  the  secondary  instrument  each  week.  Credit  in 
applied  music  is  based  upon  accomplishment. 

Entrance  Requirements  in  Primary  instruments 

1.  Piano 

a.  All  major  and  minor  harmonic  scales,  four  octaves,  hands  together  and  I,  FV, 
and  V  chords  in  each  key 
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b.  A  little  prelude  or  two  part  invention  by  J   S.  Bach 

c.  An  easy  sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  played  from  memory 

d.  A  composition  by  a  Romantic  or  modern  composer  of  the  student's  choice 

2.  Voice 

a.  A  good  natural  voice  above  the  average  in  quality,  range,  and  power 

b.  Two  songs  of  the  student's  choice  selected  from  standard  voice  repertory  as 
suggested  in  the  Voice  Syllabus  issued  by  the  GrifTith  Music  Foundation, 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

c.  A  minimum  of  two  years  of  piano  study 

d.  Knowledge  of  French  or  German 

3.  Violin 

a.  All  major  and  minor  scales,  three  octaves 

b.  An  etude  seleaed  from  Dont.  Op.  37  or  Kreutzcr,  Numbers  2  -  20,  or  equivalent 

c.  A  first  movement  selected  from  the  following  concertos:  Viotti,  Numbers  22, 
23;  Deberist,  Number  9;  or  Vivaldi,  A  minor 

d.  Two  movements  from  a  sonata  by  Handel,  Corelli,  or  Tartini 

Entrance  requirements  for  other  primary  instruments  may  be  had  upon 
request. 

Entrance  Requirements  in  Piano,  Secondary  instrument 

1.  Evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  of  the  following: 

a.  Ferdinand  Beyer's  Elementary  Instruction  Book 

b.  John  Thompson's  Modern  Course  for  the  Piano,  First  Grade  Book 

c.  Gr own-Up  Beginner's  Book,  William  N.  Felton 

2.  All  major  scales,  sharps  and  flats,  hands  together,  two  octaves 

3.  Any  two  of  the  following  compositions: 

a.  Minuet,  G.  Bach,  Classic  Albums,  Book  I,  B.  F.  Wood  Music  Co. 

b.  Sonatina  C  Major,  Op.  36,  No.  1,  Clementi, — first  movement  only 

c.  Melody,  Schumann,  Classic  Albums,  Book  I 

Entrance  requirements  for  other  secondary  instruments  may  be  had  upon 
request. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  piano,  secondary  instrument, 
provided  he  has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  A 
condition  in  secondary  piano,  however,  must  be  removed  during  the  first  year. 
Instruction  in  sub-credit  bearing  piano  will  be  taken  at  the  student's  expense. 

Regardless  of  whether  piano  is  the  primary  or  secondary  instrument,  all 
music  students,  both  majors  or  minors,  are  required  to  meet  the  following  per- 
formance standard  before  they  start  student  teaching: 

1.  Play  ten  community  songs,  three  of  which  shall  be  The  Star  Spafzgled 
Banner,  America,  and  America  the  Beautiful. 

2.  Play  the  accompaniment  for  a  choral  number  suitable  for  use  in  the 
secondary  school 

3.  Transpose  at  the  keyboard  the  melody  of  a  song 

4.  Play  singly  and  in  combination  the  voice  parts  of  a  choral  number  suit- 
able for  use  in  the  secondary  school 

Ensemb!e 

All  music  majors  are  required  to  participate  in  two  musical  organizations 
throughout  the  four  years.   In  accordance  with  ability,  the  student  may  choose 
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the  a  cappella  choir,  orchestra,  band,  music  workshop,  or  opera  workshop.  He 
will  participate  continuously  throughout  the  four  years  in  the  organization 
representing  his  primary  instrument.  He  may  alternate  membership  in  other 
organizations  from  year  to  year.  Credit  for  participation  in  these  organizations 
is  not  given  for  the  freshman  year.  Thereafter,  a  maximum  of  five  semester- 
hours  may  be  so  earned. 

Recitals 

Faculty  recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  recitals  are  given  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings in  Edward  Russ  Hall,  Student  recitals  are  given  bi-monthly  on  Friday 
afternoons  in  Edward  Russ  Hall.  All  music  students  are  required  to  perform 
in  recitals  as  directed  by  their  applied  music  teachers  and  to  attend  at  least 
two-thirds  of  these  recitals. 

Fees  for  Applied  Music 

A  special  fee  of  $10.00  per  semester  is  charged  each  music  major  for  in- 
struaion  in  applied  music.  A  special  fee  of  $6.00  per  semester  is  charged  each 
music  minor  for  instruction  in  applied  music. 


The  Music  Minor 

The  music  minor  prepares  the  student  to  teach  music  in  combination  with 
academic  subjects  in  the  secondary  school.  The  music  minor  is  begun  in  the 
sophomore  year  and  presupposes  a  major  in  an  academic  subject. 

Students  who  wish  to  minor  in  music  should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Music 
Department  early  in  the  freshman  year  in  order  to  make  up  any  deficiencies. 
Music  minors  are  required  to  meet  a  minimum  standard  in  piano  and  to  partici- 
pate in  two  musical  organizations  throughout  the  three  years. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  music  minors:  101,  102,  201, 
207,  208,  301,  306,  and  401. 

Music  for  the  General  Student 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  recognized.  Teacher 
education  has  become  increasingly  a  matter  of  providing  rich  cultural  back- 
grounds upon  which  the  teaching  of  a  given  subject  may  be  projected.  For 
this  reason  all  students  are  required  to  take  Music  100,  Music  Appreciation. 
In  addition,  the  general  student  may  elect  courses  in  music  history  and  music 
theory  in  the  junior  and  senior  year.  Whenever  possible,  the  content  of  these 
courses  is  related  to  the  student's  major  field. 

All  general  students  are  given  a  music  placement  test.  On  the  evidence  of 
this  test,  they  are  advised  to  participate  in  the  musical  organizations  of  the 
College  such  as  the  a  cappella  choir,  orchestra,  band,  music  workshop,  or  opera 
workshop. 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  student  begins  his  career  as  a  music  major  with  a  course  in  Music  Ap- 
preciation required  of  all  freshmen.    In  addition,  he  takes  Sight  Reading  and 
Ear  Training,  the  primary  and  secondary  instruments,  and  participates  in  the 
various  musical  organizations  of  the  College. 
Music  100.    Music  Appreciation 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 
Music  101.    Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

This  course  aims  to  develop  basic  skills  in  music  reading.  It  includes  nota- 
tion and  terminology,  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals,  triads,  ear  and  eye  rec- 
ognition of  commonly  used  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  and  written  dictation 
of  a  standard  repertory  of  thematic  materials.  This  course  meets  three  hours 
weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Music  102.   Advanced  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  101.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
more  difficult  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  reading  parts  in  various  clefs,  har- 
monic ear-training,  and  diaation.  The  subject-matter  is  taught  through  standard 
song  literature,  including  folk  and  art  song,  chorale  and  oratorio.  This  course 
meets  three  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:    Music  101. 

Music  103.    Primary  Instrument,  Part  I 

Music  104.    Primary  Instrument,  Part  II 

Music  105 A.   Secondary  Instrument,  Part  I 

Music  105B.   Secondary  Instrument,  Part  II 

Music  130A  and  B.   A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  13 1 A  and  B.    Orchestra 

Music  132A  and  B.   Band 

The  student  selects  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization  meets 
two  hours  weekly. 

Credit:    O  semester-hour 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

In  the  second  year  the  music  major  continues  work  on  the  primary  and 
secondary  instruments,  takes  Harmony  and  Epochs  in  Musical  Development, 
and  begins  the  study  of  orchestra  and  band  instruments. 


Credit: 

2 

semester-] 

hours 

Credit: 

1 

semester 

-hour 

Credit: 

1 

semester 

-hour 

Credit: 

Vi 

semester 

-hour 

Credit: 

Vi 

semester 

-hour 
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Music  201.   Harmony 

This  course  aims  to  g\.wt  a  practical  treatment  of  harmony  as  related  to  the 
classroom.  It  includes  a  study  of  rhythms,  intervals,  primary  and  secondary 
triads,  seventh  chords,  inversions,  diatonic  and  chromatic  progressions.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  harmony  as  applied  to  the  piano 
keyboard  in  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  transposition,  and  improvisation  of 
accompaniments. 

Prerequisite:    MusiC  102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Music  202.   Advanced  Harmony 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  201.   It  includes  a  study  of  foreign 
chords,  altered  chords,  modulation,  enharmonic  tones,  and  the  rhythmic  and 
harmonic  principles  of  musical  form.  Application  is  made  in  four-part  writing, 
in  harmonic  analysis,  and  on  the  piano  keyboard. 
Prerequisite:    MusiC  201 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Music  203.   Primary  Instrument,  Part  111 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  104. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 
Music  204.    Primary  Instrument,  Part  IV 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 
Music  205.    Orchestra  Instruments,  Part  1 

This  course  provides  practical  experience  with  the  stringed  instruments  in 
the  orchestra  and  aims  to  develop  elementary  playing  skills  on  the  violin  and 
string  bass.  It  also  includes  the  study  of  percussion  instruments.  The  materials 
and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended  for  the  teaching  of  these  instru- 
ments in  the  classroom.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited 
on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:    Music  102 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 
Music  206.    Band  Instruments,  Part  U 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  205.  It  provides  practical  experi- 
ence with  band  instruments  and  aims  to  develop  elementary  playing  skills  on 
wood  and  brass  winds.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on 
a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:    Music  205 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  207.   Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  I 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  medieval  and  polyphonic  epochs  in  mu- 
sical development.  It  deals  with  music  in  Greek  culture,  music  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  secular  music  makers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  music  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music,  and  the  growth  of  choral  polyphony 
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culminating  in  the  works  of  Bach.  Students  make  a  chronological  chart  show- 
ing parallel  developments  in  music,  art,  literature,  and  history. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  208.   Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  207,  and  makes  a  study  of  the  classic  and 
romantic  epochs  in  musical  development.  It  incluJes  study  of  the  music  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Berlioz,  and  Liszt. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  directed  listening  and  to  building  an  ear  repertory 
of  seleaed  compositions. 

Prerequisite:    Music  207 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  209.    Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  course  in  music  literature  and  includes  a  study  of  folk  song, 
art  song,  opera,  oratorio,  idealized  dance  forms,  instrumental  suite,  sonata, 
symphony,  and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use  of  musical  illustrations,  di- 
rected listening,  and  music  making,  acquaints  the  student  with  great  master 
pieces  of  musical  art.  This  course  aims  to  make  intelligent  and  appreciative 
radio  listeners  and  concert  goers.  It  is  recommended  as  an  elective  for  the  gen- 
eral student. 

Prerequisite:    MusiC  100 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Music  210A.   Secondary  Instrument,  Part  III 

This  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  105B. 

Credit:    Yz  semester-hour 

Music  21  OB.   Secondary  Instrument,  Part  IV 

Credit:     Yz  semester-hour 
Music  230AandB.   A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  23 1 A  and  B.  Orchestra 

Music  232AandB.  Band 

Music  233AandB.  Music  Workshop 

Music  234AandB.  Opera  Workshop 

The  student  selects  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization  meets 
two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

^  Credit:     Y2  semester-hour  each 

I  THE  THIRD  YEAR 

1  The  first  two  years  of  the  music  major  curriculum  have  been  devoted 
.  primarily  to  developing  skills  in  applied  music  and  to  pursuing  sequential 
I  courses  in  music  theory  and  history.  In  the  third  year  the  skills  and  knowledge 
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thus  gained  are  applied  to  professionalized  subject-matter  courses  in  choral 
and  instrumental  school  music. 

Music  301.    Choral  Technique 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through  the  singing 
of  choral  material  suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  tone  production,  diction,  phrasing,  and  interpretation,  illus- 
trations of  which  are  made  in  graded  song  materials  for  various  vocal  com- 
binations. Special  attention  is  given  to  testing  and  classification  of  voices, 
balance  of  parts,  rehearsal  routine,  accompaniment  playing,  and  conducting. 
This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School 
Chorus. 

Prerequisite:    MusiC  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  302.   A  Cappella  Choir  and  Choral  Conducting 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  a  cappella  choir. 
It  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  group  tone  production,  phonetics  as 
related  to  singing,  tuning,  posture,  techniques  of  choral  conducting,  interpreta- 
tion, and  score  reading.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  a  selected 
list  of  choral  literature  suitable  for  use  in  school,  church,  and  community. 
Outstanding  students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the  College  A  Cap- 
pella Choir. 

Prerequisite.   MusiC  301 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Credit:    1  semester -hour 
Credit:    1  semester-hour 


Music  303.   Primary  Instrument,  Part  V 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  204. 

Music  304.    Primary  Instrument,  Part  VI 


Music  305.   Orchestration 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tuning,  fingering,  transposition, 
and  use  of  all  instruments  in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  practical  ar- 
ranging for  various  combinations  of  instruments  and  the  completion  of  a  full 
score  for  band  or  orchestra.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  playing  and 
transposition  of  parts  at  the  keyboard. 

This  course  includes  observation  in  the  College  Orchestra. 

Prerequisite:    Music  206 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  306.   High  School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high  school  orchestras  and 
bands,  selection,  purchase  and  care  of  instruments,  evaluation  of  teaching  ma-^ 
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terials,  techniques  of  class  instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  elementary  con- 
ducting, rehearsal  routine,  marching  band  and  twirling.  Students  learn  a  reper- 
tory of  music  suitable  for  use  in  high  school  orchestras  and  bands.  This  course 
includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  orchestra. 

Prerequisites:    MusiC  205,  206 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  307.   Music  Form  and  Analysis 

This  course  provides  application  of  all  branches  of  music  theory,  in  his- 
tory, and  performance  in  the  analysis  of  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  It  in- 
cludes a  study  of  two  and  three  part  song  forms,  the  dance  suite,  rondo,  vari- 
ation, and  sonata.  This  course  is  closely  related  to  the  student's  work  in  ap- 
plied music. 

Prerequisite:    MusiC  202 

Credit:    2  semester  hours 


Music  308.    Voice  Training 

This  course  aims  to  provide  instrumentalists  with  basic  voice  training.  It 
is  concerned  primarily  with  the  development  of  the  individual  voice  and  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  principles  of  tone  production,  breathing,  diction,  phras- 
ing, and  interpretation.  The  song  material  and  teaching  procedure  used  in 
this  course  are  those  used  in  the  teaching  of  class  voice  in  the  senior  high 
school.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory 
basis. 


Prerequisite:    Music  102 


Credit:    1  semester-hour 


Music  310A.    Secondary  Instrument,  Part  V 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  21  OB. 


Credit:     Yz  semester-hour 


Music  31  OB.   Secondary  Instrument,  Part  VI 

Credit:     Yz  semester-hour 

Music  330  A  and  B.  A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  33 1 A  and  B.  Orchestra 

Music  332AandB.  Band 

Music  333AandB.  Music  Workshop 

Music  334AandB.  Opera  Workshop 

The  student   selects   two   of   the   above   organizations.    Each   organization 
meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:     Yi  semester-hour  each 
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Music  337.   The  Opera 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  Italian,  French,  and  German 
operas.  It  includes  a  class  analysis  of  each  opera  and  the  illustration  of  its 
principal  numbers  by  means  of  recorded  music  and  the  piano.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  those  operas  presented  in  the  junior  performances  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  338.   The  Symphony 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  symphonies,  orchestral  suites, 
overtures  and  tone  poems  by  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  composers.  Mu- 
sical illustrations  are  given  by  means  of  recorded  music  and  the  piano.  The 
content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  Youth  Concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  fourth  year  the  student  gives  his  graduation 
recital  in  his  primary  instrument  and  completes  the  required  courses  in  Mod- 
ern Music  and  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Music  prior  to  student  teaching. 
Upon  return  from  student  teaching  he  carries  his  professional  preparation 
further  in  the  workshop  work,  in  High  School  Music,  and  in  differentiated 
required  courses  in  choral  and  instrumental  music. 

Music  401.  The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims,  content,  and  procedure  in  the  teaching 
of  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  ado- 
lescent voice,  the  listening  lesson,  general  and  elective  music  courses,  extra- 
curricula  music  activities,  and  special  programs.  Lesson  plans  and  units  of 
work  are  prepared  and  presented  for  criticism. 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  are  required. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Music  402.   Primary  Instrument,  Part  VII  and  Senior  Recital 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  304. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 


Music  405.    Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and  score  read- 
ing. It  includes  a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in  con- 
ducting, the  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading,  and  interpretation.  A  spe- 
cial feature  of  this  course  is  the  presentation  of  a  large  amount  of  musical 
examples  taken  from  standard  repertory  which  contain  practically   all   tech- 
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nical  and  psychological  problems  which  face  the  conductor.    Practical  experi- 
ence in  conducting  is  given  with  the  use  of  recorded  music,  piano,  and  the 
College  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Prerequisite:    Music  305 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  406.   Modem  Music 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  modern  music  in  terms  of  the  social,  poHti- 
cal,  and  cultural  life  of  our  times.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  De- 
bussy, Richard  Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  De  Falla,  Hindemith,  Bartok, 
Shostakovich,  and  others.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  modern 
music  to  other  forms  of  modern  art  expression. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  407.   The  Development  of  the  Opera 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  development,  and  characteristics  of 
opera  in  the  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Russian  schools.  Class  analyses  are 
made  of  representative  operas  of  these  schools.  The  content  of  this  course  is 
related  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  broadcasts  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York  City.  Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an  ear  repertory  of 
operatic  music  heard  over  the  radio. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  408.    Wagner  Music  Dramas 

This  course  deals  with  the  operas  and  music  dramas  of  Richard  Wagner. 
It  includes  a  study  of  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  and  their  application  to  his 
compositions.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  works  which  have  their 
sources  in  great  literature,  as  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  Parsifal,  and  Tristan 
and  Isolde.  This  course  carries  field  work  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester -hours 

Music  409.   Counterpoint 

This  course  aims  to  provide  a  practical  treatment  of  counterpoint  for 
music  students.  It  includes  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  century 
masters  of  vocal  polyphony  with  enough  of  original  work  to  insure  a  grasp 
of  the  principles  involved.  Functional  aspects  are  stressed  in  the  writing  of 
inner  voice  parts,  descant,  round,  and  canon. 

Prerequisite:    MusiC  202 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 

Music  410.    Composition 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  creative  power  of  the  student  in  the 
composition  of  small  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Special  attention  is  given 
to   the   functional   aspects   of   composition    in   word    setting,   writing   accom- 
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paniments,  and  improvisation.   Seleaed  compositions  are  performed  in  concert 
at  the  close  of  the  course. 
Prerequisites:    Music  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  411.   Beethoven 

This  course  deals  with  the  life  and  works  of  Beethoven  and  includes  a 
study  of  the  composer's  sonatas,  concertos,  art  songs,  opera,  and  mass.  Illus- 
trations are  given  by  means  of  the  piano,  voice,  and  recorded  music.  Stu- 
dents are  expected  to  acquire  an  ear  repertory  of  thematic  material  selected 
from  the  works  studied. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  412.   Beethoven's  Master  Works 

This  course  makes  an  intensive  study  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  and 
string  quartets.  Illustrations  are  given  by  means  of  the  piano  and  recorded 
music.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  directed  radio  listening  and  concert  at- 
tendance. Although  the  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  411,  Beethoven, 
it  is  a  separate  unit  and  may  be  taken  without  the  preceding  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  413.   Masters  of  the  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  classic  and  romantic  symphony  through  the  study  of  the 
symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms. 
The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  weekly  broadcasts  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  414.   Modem  Symphonic  Forms 

This  includes  a  study  of  the  post-romantic  symphonies  of  Bruckner, 
Mahler,  Dvorak,  Franck,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Sibelius;  the  symphonic  poems 
of  Strauss,  Smetana,  and  Debussy,  and  the  orchestral  suites  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff,  Ravel,  and  Stravinsky.  Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an  ear 
repertory  of  symphonic  music  heard  over  the  radio. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  416.   Music  in  Modern  Society 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  nature,  function,  and  forms  of  music 
in  modern  society  in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which 
have  shaped  it.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  the  church,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  royal  patrons  of  music,  nationalism  in  music,  music  and  politics, 
music  and  propaganda,  music  and  industry,  and  music  and  entertainment. 
Because  of  the  social  interpretation  given  music,  this  course  is  particularly 
recommended  to  majors  in  the  social  studies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Music  417.    American  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  American  folk  and  art  music  as  related  to 
various  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  epochs  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  It  deals  with  the  European  backgrounds  and  native  sources  of  American 
music,  the  growth  of  the  American  idiom  in  music,  and  its  use  in  our  con- 
temporary musical  life.  A  special  feature  of  the  course  is  the  making  and  pro- 
ducing of  programs  of  American  music  suitable  for  use  in  school  and  community. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Music  418.   The  Music  of  Russia 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  Russian  music  from  the  Czarist  regime 
down  to  the  modern  Soviet.  It  aims  to  interpret  Russian  music  in  terms  of 
the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  it,  and  includes 
study  of  the  music  of  Glinka,  Balakerif,  Borodin,  Cue,  Mussorgsky,  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff,  Tschaikowsky,  Stravinsky,  and  Shostakovich.  Because  of  the  so- 
cial implications,  this  course  is  particularly  recommended  to  students  of  the 
social  studies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  420.   The  Art  Song 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  art  song  and  includes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  art  songs  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf, 
and  Strauss.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  music  and  poetry. 
A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  performance  of  art  songs  by  guests  of  the  class 
and  attendance  at  art  song  recitals  in  New  York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Music  422.   Chamber  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  chamber  music  and  includes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  string  trio,  quartet,  and  quintet  by  classic,  romantic,  and  modern 
composers.  The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  Sunday  afternoon  broad- 
casts of  the  New  Friends  of  Music  and  Frick  Art  Museum  concerts  in  New 
York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  423.    Choral  Masterworks 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  choral  masterworks  from  Palestrina 
to  Stravinsky.  It  includes  a  detailed  study  of  Bach's  B  Minor  Mass,  St.  Mat- 
thew Passion;  Handel's  Messiah;  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis;  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah;  Verdi's  Requiem  and  other  great  choral  works.  The  content  of  this 
course  is  related  to  the  current  musical  season  in  New  York  City, 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  424.    A   Survey   of   Wind  Instrument  Music 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  music  for  solos,  small  ensembles,  and 
full  band  with  emphasis  on  the  literature  available  for  brass  and  wood  wind 
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players  in  high  school.  Members  of  the  college  band  are  available  as  a  lab- 
oratory group  so  that  the  performance  of  all  music  under  consideration  is 
possible.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  music  originally  composed  for 
wind  instruments.  New  music  of  all  publishers  is  available  for  examination 
and  evaluation.  The  content  of  the  course  is  determined  in  part  by  the 
needs  of  the  teachers  in  the  field. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  425.    Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

This  course  deals  with  the  romantic  spirit  in  music  as  expressed  in  the 
works  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and 
others.  It  includes  a  study  of  program  music,  piano  and  song  literature,  and 
the  rise  of  national  schools  of  musical  composition.  Representative  works 
are  studied  through  performance,  recordings,  and  radio  listening.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  parallel  aspects  of  Romanticism  in  literature  and  the 
visual  arts. 

Credit:    2    semester-hours 

Music  426.    Survey  of  Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  course  in  Music  Literature  and  includes  a  study  of  folk 
song,  art  song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms,  instrumental  suite, 
sonata,  symphony,  and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use  of  musical  illustra- 
tion, directed  listening,  and  music  making  acquaint  the  student  with  great 
masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  generally 
cultured  person.  This  course  is  designed  for  the  general  student  and  aims 
to  make  intelligent  and  appreciative  consumers  of  music.  It  is  a  non-tech- 
nical course  and  attempts  to  make  intelligent  and  appreciative  radio-listen- 
ers and  concert  goers.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  music  to 
English  literature  and  the  social   studies. 

Credit:    2    semester-hours 

Music  427.    Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Music  Education 

This  course  deals  with  the  selection,  evaluation,  coordination,  and  use  of 
audio-visual  aids  in  the  teaching  of  school  music.  It  includes  record  mater- 
ials, radio  programs,  various  types  of  sound  equipment,  kodachrome  slides, 
the  opaque  projector,  and  films  and  film  strips.  This  course  provides  four 
laboratory  periods  for  demonstration  and  instruction  in  the  use  of  equip- 
ment. 

Credit:    2    semester-hours 

Music  430 A.  A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  431  A.  Orchestra 

Music  432A.  Band 

Music  43 3 A.  Music   Workshop 

Music  434A.  Opera   Workshop 
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The  student  selects  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization 
meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:     Vz    semester-hour   each 

Music  499A.    Workshop  in  High   School  Music 

This  course  deals  with  special  phases  of  high  school  music.  It  is  organ- 
ized on  the  unit  plan  and  includes  music  for  boys,  folk  song  dramatizations, 
integration  of  music  with  other  subjects,  music  appreciation,  visual  aids, 
small  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles,  operettas,  pageants,  and  festivals. 
Students  are  given  opportunity  to  work  out  units  in  fields  of  special  interest. 

Prerequisite:    Music  401 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  499B.    Workshop  in  School  Music 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  music  teachers-in-service  who  wish 
to  work  out  projects  for  use  in  their  respective  schools.  The  content  of  this 
course  is  determined  by  needs  in  the  field.  It  may  include  folk  song  dramatiza- 
tions, small  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles,  the  integration  of  music  with 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  music  for  boys,  visual  aids  in  music  pageants, 
festivals,  and  materials  for  special  programs.  This  course  provides  the  teacher 
with  a  number  of  units  of  work  suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  to  teach  science  in 
high  school  should  consider  carefully  the  present-day  requirements  for  this 
kind  of  work.  As  a  result  of  careful  investigations  we  have  extensive  in- 
formation concerning  the  activities  of  science  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
It  is  not  wise  for  a  student  to  take  work  in  one  science  only  since  full-time 
teaching  positions  in  a  single  subjea  are  seldom  open  to  a  first-year  teacher. 
Most  beginners  teach  two  or  more  science  subjects  and  often  a  non-science 
subject  as  part  of  the  instructional  load.  It  is,  therefore,  required  that  a  student 
major  in  one  branch  of  science  and  minor  in  another. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  mathematics  appears  more 
frequently  than  any  other  subject  in  the  combinations  of  subjects  taught  by  science 
teachers,  students  specializing  in  science  should  plan  to  include  as  many 
mathematics   courses   as   possible   in   the  undergraduate  program. 

Students  who  major  and  minor  in  science  take:  Mathematics  101;  Biol- 
ogy 101,  102,  201,  202,  203;  Chemistry  101,  102,  405,  406;  either  Biology 
402  and  409  or  Chemistry  202  and  203;  Physics  101,  102,  402;  and  Science 
401,  and  404. 

Students  who  major  in  another  department  and  minor  in  a  science  field 
secure  approval  of  the  minor  program  by  consultation  with  the  Head  of  the 
Science  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  program  as  outlined  above  the  science 
majors  have  a  regular  program  of  visits  to  the  high-school  science  courses  in  the 
College  High  School  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year       One   visit  each   week   during   the   school   year   in   junior- 
high-school  science  classes 

Sophomore  Year    One   visit   each   week   in   the   high-school   biology   course 

Junior  Year  Two  visits  each  week  in  the  chemistry  and  physics  classes 

Senior  Year  In  the  fall  semester  seniors  pursue  two  high-school  observa- 

tions by  special  assignments  in  the  six-year  science  program. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  first  year  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  role  that 
science  has  played  and  is  still  playing  in  the  drama  of  life.  Specialization 
during  this  year  begins  with  work  in  biology. 

Science  100 A.  Survey  of  Physical  Science 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  AG. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Science  lOOB.    Survey  of  Biology 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Science  lOOC.    The  Earth  Sciences 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Biology  101  and  102.  General  Botany  {Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Flower- 
ing and  Non-Flowering  Plants) 
This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  methods  and  tools  of  science 
and  develops  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  plants  to  mankind. 
Morphology  and  physiology  of  the  cell  and  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  are  con- 
sidered first.  A  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  structural 
development  and  economic  importance  follows  in  the  second   semester. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours    each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

The  science  work  in  this  year  is  planned  for  both  students  majoring  in 
the  department  and  for  those  minoring  in  the  department.  Those  minoring 
in  the  department  are  advised  to  take  BiOLOGY  101  and  102,  or  CHEMISTRY 
101   and    102,   or  PHYSICS    101    and    102. 

Biology    201    and    202.     General    Xoology    (Biology    of    Invertebrates    and 
Vertebrates) 

This  course  in  general  zoology  is  designed  to  give  students  a  broad  under- 
standing of  the  important  facts  regarding  animal  life  that  should  be  of  interest 
to  them  and  to  those  whom  they  are  to  instruct.  Students  are  taught  the  peculiar- 
ities of  structure  and  physiology  of  different  animal  types,  and  this  knowledge 
is  employed  as  a  working  basis  for  deductions  made  regarding  the  taxonomy, 
the  economic  importance,  and  the  probable  course  of  evolution  of  the  many 
diverse  forms.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  problems  connected  with 
man's  relations  to  his  environment. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours   each 

Chemistry  101  and  102.     General  College  Chemistry 

The  course  provides  opportunity  for  mastering  the  fundamentals  of  chem- 
istry, for  understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  contributions 
of  chemistry  to  modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific  method,  for  developing 
facility  in  taking  and  utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for  learning  to  use  stand- 
ard reference  books.  The  laboratory  contains  many  experiments  of  value  for 
demonstration  in  high  school  chemistry.  A  major  portion  of  the  second  sem- 
ester's laboratory  work  is  qualitative  analysis.  Accompanying  such  laboratory 
assignments  are  supplementary  questions  requiring  reading  of  library  refer- 
ence books  in  chemistry. 

Qedit:     4  semester-hours   each 
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Biology  203.      Introduction  to  Field  Biology 

In  this  required  course,  the  students  live  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  School  of  Conservation  in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  where  they  have  the 
outdoors  as  their  laboratory.  Field  trips  are  made  to  various  types  of  habitats 
in  order  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  a 
"balanced  outdoor  society."  What  occurs  when  this  "balance"  is  disturbed  is 
observed,  and  methods  of  and  reasons  for  it  are  discussed.  Taxonomy,  ecology, 
and  conservation  are  stressed  during  this  concentrated  period  of  outdoor  living. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

The  work  in  the  third  year  is  planned  for  those  who  major  or  minor  in 
science  and  for  those  who  wish  to  choose  electives  in  the  field  of  science. 
Chemistry  405.    Organic  Chemistry 

The  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  and  gives  increased 
facility  and  experience  in  manipulating  complicated  chemical  apparatus.  It  treats 
of  the  role  of  chemistry  in  life  processes,  including  the  synthesis  and  adaptation 
of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  in  medicine,  and  in  daily  living.  The  first 
semester's  work  covers  the  chemistry  of  simple  chain  compounds  and  includes 
fats  and  carbohydrates. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  406.    Organic  Chemistry 

The  work  of  this  semester  covers  the  chemistry  of  multiple  functional  chain 
compounds,  the  ring  compounds,  proteins,  vitamins,  hormones  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  compounds  in  industry,  in  foods,  and  in  medicine. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  101  and  201.   General  College  Physics 

A  study  of  mechanics  of  fluids  and  solids,  properties  of  matter,  and  heat 
energy  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a  consideration  of  sound,  theories 
of  light,  and  elearicity  and  magnetism.  The  course  consists  of  demonstrations, 
lectures,  discussions,  problem-solving,  and  laboratory  experiments. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

All  students  majoring  in  the  department  are  required  to  take  Science  401, 
The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools.  This  course,  together  with  an 
increased  amount  of  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School 
and  with  courses  in  the  Integration  Department,  serves  as  a  means  of  coordin 
ating  the  entire  work  of  the  department  and  of  preparing  the  student  for  the 
work  in  supervised  teaching  he  is  to  do  in  the  succeeding  semester.  The  staflf 
members  of  the  department  cooperate  with  the  Integration  Department  in 
supervising  this  work. 
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Science  401.    The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  review  the  educational  objectives 
of  science  in  pubhc  schools;  to  consider  a  program  of  instruction  planned  for 
all  grades  of  the  public  school  system;  to  study  the  chief  aids  to  instruction 
such  as  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests,  and  materials  for  the  enrichment  of 
teaching;  to  make  a  critical  review  of  standards  of  classroom  and  laboratory 
instruction;  to  observe  junior  high  school  classes  at  work  in  science;  and  to 
participate  in  classroom  activities  in  biology,  chemisty,  and  physics  prior  to 
student-teaching.  This  course  is  required  of  all  science  majors. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Science  40 ID.    The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  covers  the  study  of  state  aviation  programs,  texts,  bulletins, 
free  material  for  school  use,  demonstration  equipment,  tests,  working  models, 
visual  aids,  and  references  needed  to  reach  aerodynamics,  aircraft  engines, 
meteorology,  navigation,  and  aircraft  communication  in  high  schools.  Field  trips 
to  airports  and  aviation  industries  are  included. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  404.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  assignment  in  student-teaching  in  a 
public  high  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  has  accumulated  some  ex- 
perience with  the  problems  of  high  school  science  instruaion,  he  returns  to  the 
coUege  campus  for  an  intensive  study  of  a  limited  number  of  problems  in  a 
single  field  of  science.  The  student  concentrates  his  attention  on  general  science, 
biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  for  this  period.  This  course  is  mainly  a  study  of 
the  published  investigations  dealing  with  curriculum  construction,  evaluation 
of  current  practices  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  courses,  and  the  psychol- 
ogy of  learning  in  science. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

ELECTIVES 

Science  405A.     Field  Studies  in  Science — Autumn 

Northern  New  Jersey  is  world  noted  for  the  abundance  and  variety  of  its 
minerals.  One  of  the  rare  ones,  franklinite,  receives  its  name  from  the  town  in 
which  it  is  mined.  A  federal  geologist  has  listed  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
minerals  found  in  this  part  of  the  state.  With  its  sandstone,  limestone,  and 
igneous  outcrops,  its  fault  line,  valleys,  cliffs,  and  glacial  moraine,  the  Montclair 
region  affords  excellent  study  of  physiographic  features  and  processes.  A  study 
of  rocks,  minerals,  physiographic  features,  and  of  trees  in  summer  and  winter 
conditions  constitutes  the  major  emphasis  of  this  course.  Most  of  the  work  is 
done  afield.  Identified  rock-mineral  and  twig  collections  are  required  of  each 
student. 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 
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Science  405 B.    Field  Studies  in  Science — Spring 

A  wooded  campus,  nearby  streams,  ponds,  and  marshes  afford  excellent 
study  of  birds  in  the  migration  season.  The  main  emphasis  of  the  course  is 
given  to  bird  identification  and  study  in  laboratory,  museum,  and  field.  Labor- 
atory identification  of  forty  or  more  of  our  common  birds  prepares  the  student 
for  the  avalanche  of  species  that  comes  to  us  in  early  May.  Attention  is  given 
to  identification  of  trees  and  to  a  study  of  their  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits.  One 
trip  each  is  given  to  a  study  of  pond  and  brook  plants  and  animals.  The  study 
of  rocks  and  minerals,  begun  in  the  fall  semester,  is  continued. 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 

Science  405 C.    Field  Studies  in  Science — Summer 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  a  study  of  the  ecology  of  plant  life,  of 
wild  flowers,  of  brook  and  pond  life,  and  of  insects.  Some  attention  is  given  to 
summer  birds,  trees  in  summer  condition,  and  to  minerals  of  the  region.  Most 
of  the  work  is  given  to  studies  afleld  and  to  work  with  specimens  collected  on 
these  trips.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  work  is  in  the  field,  it  can  be  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  individual  students. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  410.    Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  in  grades  seven, 
eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  about  three  hundred  demonstrations. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  411.    Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Science 

In  this  course  each  student  selects  a  phase  of  field  science  in  which  he  does 
advanced  research  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Plant  ecology,  bird- 
life,  pond  life,  fungi,  tree  diseases,  and  insect  life  are  a  few  of  the  areas  from 
which  the  student  may  choose. 

Prerequisites:  Field  Studies  in  Science  or  its  equivalent  plus  at  least  12 
points  of  biology. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  412.     Water  Analysis  and  Purification 

This  course  covers  the  phases  of  water  inspection,  analysis  and  purification 
of  value  in  safeguarding  public  and  private  water  supplies,  and  in  securing 
potable  water  from  questionable  sources.  The  work  consists  of  field  trips  to 
water  purification  plants,  sewage  disposal  plants,  board  of  health  laboratories; 
lectures  and  laboratory  experiences  in  analysis  of  water  for  the  presence  of 
harmful  materials;  the  preparation,  testing,  and  use  of  chemicals  needed  in 
treating  both  drinking  and  industrial  water. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
Biology  402.  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of  the 
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Structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.   This  course  prepares  the  student 
for  the  study  of  human  physiology. 

Prerequisites:  BIOLOGY  201  and  202 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Biology  406.    Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique  as  illustrated 
by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues. 

Prerequisites:    BIOLOGY  201   and  202 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
Biology  407.     Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influencing  the 
development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  vertebrates.  Students  in  this 
course  follow  carefully  the  development  of  the  chick  through  the  earlier  stages. 
Serial  sections  of  entire  chick  embryos  in  different  stages  of  development  are 
prepared  by  individual  students  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal.  Applications  of  these  details  of 
vertebrate  development  to  the  development  of  the  mammal  are  based  on  ob- 
servations made  through  the  dissection  of  pig  embryos. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  402,  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
Biology  408.   Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  of  biology  with 
the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him  as  a  secondary  school  teacher  to 
handle  successfully  biological  materials  and  experiments  and  demonstrations  in 
which  these  materials  are  employed.  Students  are  trained  in  methods  of  col- 
lecting and  preserving  plants  and  animals  for  use  in  the  laboratory  and  class- 
room. Study  is  made  of  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  illustrative  materials 
with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  purpose  of  these  materials. 

Prerequisites:  BIOLOGY  101,  102,  Botany,  and  201  and  202,  Zoology 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
Biology  409.    Human  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  based  on  previous 
study  of  mammalian  anatomy.  In  addition  to  an  analysis  of  the  part  played  by 
organs  and  tissues  in  carrying  out  the  essential  functions  of  the  body,  special 
attention  is  given  to  problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Applications  of  the 
above  problems  are  made  in  reference  to  children  of  school  age,  and  the  physical 
condition  of  individual  pupils  is  correlated  with  their  behavior  in  the  classroom. 
Prerequisites:  A  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  or  Biology  402 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
Biology  410.    Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  probable  course  of  evolution  of  the 
vertebrate  type  with  partial  reference  to  the  history  of  the  human  body. 
Prerequisites:   BlOLOGY  201  and  202 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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Biology  412.     Genetics  from  Mendel  to  Lysenko 

This  course  considers  the  scientific  basis  of  the  gene  concept  and  its  support 
in  experiment  from  Mendel's  work  to  the  present  allegations  of  the  Lysenko 
School.  Documents  of  some  of  the  milestones  in  the  history  of  the  science 
are  studied,  and  the  adherence  to  scientific  method  carefuUy  noted.  The  wide 
uses  of  the  science  in  plant  and  animal  improvement  and  the  discoveries  related 
to  man's  heredity  make  an  integral  part  of  the  study.  The  course  helps  the 
teacher  of  biology  or  social  studies  to  discriminate  between  what  is  scientifically 
known  and  what  is  political  philosophy  in  genetics.  Laboratory  exercises  supple- 
ment lectures  and  discussion. 

An  elementary  college  course  in  biology  is  the  only  prerequisite,  and  this 
may  be  waived  in  approved  cases. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Biology  413.    Economic  Botany 

The  discussion  of  the  importance  of  plants  and  plant  life  to  the  world  in 
general  and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal  aim  of  this  course.  The  econ- 
omic importance  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  lower  plants  is  considered  as 
well  as  that  of  the  seed  plants.  The  student  should  have  a  knowledge  of  general 
botany  for  an  understanding  of  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  201.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Qualitative  Analysis 

The  aims  of  this  course  are:  a  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  solutions; 
the  separation  and  identification  of  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  ions;  training 
in  the  techniques  of  careful  note  taking  and  interpretation  of  laboratory  ma- 
nipulation to  secure  information.  The  class  work  covers  a  systematic  study  of 
chemical  equilibrium  and  its  use  in  qualitative  analysis.  The  laboratory  work 
continues  the  work  started  in  general  chemistry  and  involves  the  complete 
analysis  of  several  general  unknowns. 
Prerequisites:   Chemistry  101,  102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  202.     Analytical  Chemistry:  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are:  to  develop  and  apply  the  fundamental 
principles  of  solutions;  to  perfect  the  techniques  of  chemistry;  to  analyze 
quantitatively  substances;  to  use  the  chemical  balance.  The  class  work  covers  that 
chemistry  which  is  needed  for  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  The  labor- 
atory work  involves  gravimetric  analysis,  acidimetry  and  oxidation-reduction 
reactions. 

Prerequisites:   CHEMISTRY  101,   102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  203.     Analytical  Chemistry:  Applied  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  develop  techniques  needed  to  use  routine 
methods  of  analysis  of  common  substances;  to  give  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  chemistry  to  soil  analysis,  blood  analysis,  food  analysis,  and  household 
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preparations.   The  class  work  covers  the  electrochemical  theory  of  oxidation- 
reduction,  the  modern   atomic  theory   and   its   applications   to   understanding 
analytical  procedure,  theory  of  colorimetry,  and  the  measuring  of  hydrogen  ions. 
Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101,  102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  407.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  preparation  of  students.  The  work 
is  mainly  instrument  analysis  applied  to  control  work  in  industry,  agriculture, 
and  biochemistry. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408A.   Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  I 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  understand  the 
type  of  chemical  industries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  nature  of  their 
problems.  A  survey  is  made  by  lectures,  reports,  and  trips  to  plants  of  the 
chemical  industries  in  the  state.  This  section  of  the  course  stresses  the  importance 
and  the  characteristics  of  chemical  industry,  the  various  unit  operations  used  by 
the  industry  to  carry  out  chemical  reactions,  the  controls  used  to  insure  quality, 
organization  for  research,  and  the  type  of  workers  employed. 

Prerequisites:  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission  of  the 
instructor 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408B.    Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  U 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  metropolitan  area 
utilizing  the  methods  outlined  in  Chemistry  408A.  Also,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
economics  of  chemical  industry,  chemistry  and  industry  in  general,  and  the 
effects  of  chemical  discoveries  upon  living  conditions. 

Prerequisites:  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission  of  the 
instructor 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  411.    Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry,  deals  with 
gases,  hquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes,  colloids,  thermo- 
chemistry, and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  general 
college  physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  412.   Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equilibrium,  elec- 
tromotive force,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical  kinetics,  photochemical  re- 
actions, atomic  structure,  molecular  structure,  and  radioactivity. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  general 
college  physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Physics  304.    Introduction  to  Photography 

This  is  a  beginning  course  in  photography  consisting  of  laboratory  work 
and  field  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are:  the  construction  and  operation  of  cameras,  common  films 
and  papers,  fundamental  chemistry  of  photography,  development  and  printing. 
A  student  needs  at  least  one  camera. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  402.    Advanced  Electricity 

The  most  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  are  as  follows:  (1) 
to  provide  a  substantial  background  of  training  in  the  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  governing  the  generation  and  use  of  electricity;  (2)  to  develop  skill 
in  manipulating  laboratory  and  demonstration  apparatus;  and  ( 3 )  to  offer  oppor- 
timity  for  the  exercise  of  originality  in  devising  methods  for  the  interpretation  of 
experimental  data. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  reference  readings,  written 
and  oral  reports,  laboratory  experiments  with  modern  electrical  instruments,  and 
construction  of  simple  electrical  devices.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  are:  modern 
concepts  of  the  electronic  structure  of  matter,  elearic  forces,  magnetic  fields, 
potential,  resistance,  impedance,  capacitance,  and  charaaertistics  of  thermionic 
vacuum  tubes. 

Prerequisites:    PHYSICS  101  and  102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  405.   Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are:  the  propaga- 
tion of  light;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy;  reflection,  refraction, 
polarization;  spectrum  analysis;  photometric  measurements;  photoelearic  cells; 
measurement  of  high  temperatures;  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  il- 
luminants;  and  industrial  and  domestic  uses  of  light. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical  measure- 
ments 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  406.    Astronomy 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science 
of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  considered:  motions  of  the 
earth;  time;  the  moon;  law  of  gravitation;  the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors; 
the  sun;  evolution  of  the  solar  system;  the  constellations;  distances  and  motions 
of  the  stars;  spectrum  analysis;  and  telescopic  observations. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  407 A.    Aviation,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  aviation,  air  traffic 
rules,  air-worthiness  regulations,  pilot  certification,  types  of  aircrafts,  aircraft 
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structures,  principles  of  aerodynamics,  lift,  drag,  stability,  motions  of  an  air- 
plane, piloting,  motorless  flight,  and  aircraft  engines. 

Flight  experience  is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physics  407B.    Aviation,  Part  II 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  the  topics  considered  in  Physics  407A 
and  also  develops  an  understanding  of  power  performance,  propellers,  engine  in- 
struments, and  flight  instruments. 

Flight  experience  is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physics  408.    Advanced  Aviation 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  navigation;  meteorology  as  applied  to 
flight  operations;  radio  communications;  flight  and  navigational  radio  aids; 
instrument  flight;  jet,  turbojet,  and  rocket  flight;  and  recent  advancements  in 
aviation. 

Prerequisite:   Physics  407 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  409.    Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

This  course  deals  with  direct  and  alternating  current  circuits;  construction 
and  operation  of  deteaors;  charaaeristics  of  audio  and  radio  frequency  am- 
plifiers; vacuum  tubes;  and  two-way  communication  in  aviation. 

Prerequisite:   General  college  physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  410.    Physical  Principles  in  Automotive  Transportation 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics:  engine  theory  and  design,  cool- 
ing system,  ignition,  fuel  system,  motors  and  generators,  wiring  and  lighting, 
storage  battery,  and  transmission. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical  measure- 
ments 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Students  who  wish  to  be  recommended  by  the  department  to  teach  aviation 
should  complete  the  following  courses: 

Physics  407.   Aviation 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
Physics  408.    Advanced  Aviation 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
Physics  409.    Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
Science  40 ID.     The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  social  studies  teacher  requires  a  very  broad  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
social  life,  both  past  and  present.  He  needs  not  only  to  know  the  facts,  but  to 
be  able  to  think  about  them.  Even  more  important,  he  must  know  how  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  younger  people  and  to  stimulate  their  thinking  and 
civic  interest.  The  secondary  schools  of  today  are  rightfully  expected  to  train 
for  a  citizenship  which  is  alert,  informed,  and  socially  sensitive.  The  social 
studies  teacher  must  bear  a  large  responsibility  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result. 

The  Social  Studies  Department  offers  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  the  subject- 
matter  fields  aimed  to  provide  the  necessary  range  of  knowledge.  Since  teachers 
of  all  subjects  have  their  share  in  citizenship  training,  this  department  offers  for 
aU  students,  whether  social  studies  majors  or  not,  a  course  in  Civilization  and 
Citizenship  which  presents  a  rapid  survey  of  the  civilizations  of  the  past,  and 
which  examines  the  nature  of  social  life  and  the  relation  thereto  of  the  social 
studies.  For  all  students  there  are,  likewise,  courses  in  contemporary  economic, 
political,  and  social  problems. 

Social  studies  majors  are  required  to  take  courses  which  are  at  once  broad 
and  thorough  in  those  fields  which  the  secondary  school  teacher  chiefly  needs. 
Such  are  the  courses  in  European  history,  American  history,  and  those  courses 
in  economics,  politics,  and  sociology  which  contribute  so  largely  to  an  under- 
standing of  present  day  problems,  both  American  and  international. 

The  aim  is  that  in  each  of  these  fields,  as  the  subject  matter  is  studied,  there 
shall  also  be  considered  the  problems  of  teaching  in  that  particular  field.  But 
in  addition  to  this  professionalization  of  subject-matter,  every  social  studies 
major  is  required  to  take  in  the  senior  year  a  specialized  course  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  social  studies. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  social  studies  majors:  Social  Studies 
101,  102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  407,  471,  and  a  two-point  eleaive  upon 
return  from  student  teaching. 

Social  studies  majors  are  required  to  make  at  least  sixty  observations  in  the 
College  High  School,  for  the  most  part  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  these  observations  should  cover  the  range  of  high  school 
classes  from  the  seventh  to  twelfth  grades  and  should  be  so  organized  as  to 
follow  the  development  of  entire  teaching  units. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

During  the  first  year  the  social  studies  major,  like  all  other  students,  takes  a 
course  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  to  orient  him  in  the  field  of  social  studies 
and  to  provide  him  with  a  background  of  understanding  for  all  the  social  studies 
work  of  the  future. 

In  addition,  he  begins  his  work  as  a  social  studies  major  by  an  intensive 
survey  of  European  history. 
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Social  Studies  100 A  and  lOOB.     Civilization  and  Citizenship 
For  a  description  of  these  courses,  see  pages  43  and  44. 

Credit :   3  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  101.   European  History.  1492-1815 

Europe's  evolution  since  the  breakdown  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  spread  of 
Humanism;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  Europe's  colonial  expansion; 
the  development  of  parliaments,  with  emphasis  on  England's  constitutional 
struggles;  the  world  rivalry  between  France  and  England;  Russia's  role  in 
eighteenth  century  Europe;  the  rise  of  Prussia;  and  enlightenments  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  era  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  given  to  social, 
economic,  and  political  changes  which  were  caused  by  the  diffusion  of  learning, 
science,  inventions,  and  commerce. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  102.    European  History:  1815-1920 

Europe's  balance  of  power  in  the  era  of  Metternich;  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion; nationalism;  democracy;  socialism  and  internationalism;  the  liberation  of 
oppressed  nationalities;  the  unifications  of  Italy  and  Germany;  imperialist 
rivalries;  materialism  and  militarism;  the  Balkan  powder  keg,  and  the  origins 
of  World  War  I  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  inter-relations  of 
changing  moral  values,  economic  instability,  and  social  upheavals  associated 
with  world-wide  conflicts. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

All  students  of  the  second  year,  social  studies  majors  included,  make  a  broad 
survey  of  current  social,  economic,  and  political  problems.  These  courses  carry 
to  completion  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship.  Social 
studies  majors  continue  their  sectionalized  preparedness  with  courses  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

Social  Studies  2 00 A.     Contemporary  Economic  Life 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  44. 

Soclal  Studies  200B.    Contemporary  Political  Life 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  44. 

Social  Studies  200C.     Contemporary  Social  Life 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  AA. 

Total  credit:    6  semester-hours  for  200A,  B,  and  C 
SoCL\L  Studies  201.     American  History  to  I860 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  cultural  differences  among  the 
English  colonists,  the  causes  of  colonial  hostility  to  the  mother  country,  and 
the  American  Revolution.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  to  the  founding  of  the  nation. 
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The  expansion  of  the  nation  territorially,  the  progress  of  the  industrialization 
of  the  North,  the  rise  of  the  new  West,  the  new  democracy,  and  the  great 
struggle  over  slavery  bring  the  story  to  the  Civil  War. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  202.    American  History:  I860  to  the  Present 

The  Civil  War,  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States  following  Re- 
construaion,  the  difficult  political  and  social  problems  growing  out  of  this 
change,  the  increasing  interest  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  and  World 
War  I  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  present-day  problems. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
THE  THIRD  YEAR 

In  this  year  the  student  comes  into  his  electives,  both  in  his  own  field  of 
the  social  studies  and  in  the  fields  of  his  chosen  minors.  Courses  are  offered 
in  sociology,  political  science,  economics,  history,  and  field  studies.  All  of 
these  courses  are  rich  with  materials  for  his  teaching  in  the  contemporary 
fields  of  history,  and  especially  in  the  field  of  twelfth  grade  American  history. 
The  courses  for  students  majoring  in  the  social  studies  are  301  and  302. 

Social  Studies  301.    Economics 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
development  and  function  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  maladjust- 
ments that  are  apparent,  and  the  changes  that  are  in  progress.  The  topics 
considered  are:  the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial  and  agricultural 
production,  problems  of  consumption,  monopoly,  foreign  exchange,  market 
price,  and  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  302.    Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 

This  is  a  field  studies  course  in  which  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area 
is  used  as  the  laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic,  and  political  activities  of 
the  people  of  the  area  constitute  the  subject-matter.  The  course  is  designed 
to  furnish  first-hand  experiences  complementary  to  all  other  social  studies 
courses,  to  reveal  new  horizons,  and  to  train  the  student  in  field  work  tech- 
niques. Studies  are  made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups,  governmental 
services,  economic  institutions,  and  of  the  historical  and  geographic  back- 
ground of  the  region.  There  are  eight  field  trips.  To  supplement  the  trips 
classroom  discussions,  lectures,  moving  pictures,  and  other  multi-sensory  aids 
are  used. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  serves  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  work  of  the 
preceding  years,  as  regards  both  subject-matter  and  the  teaching  of  it.  Social 
studies  majors  during  the  first  semester  are  given  a  systematic  course  in  the 
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Methods  of  Teaching  Social  Studies.  They  also  take  courses  in  New  Jersey 
State  and  Local  Government  and  in  recent  American  history. 

This  preparation  leads  directly  to  actual  teaching  experience  when,  in  the 
second  semester,  each  major  spends  twelve  weeks  in  a  secondary  school  teach- 
ing the  social  studies  under  the  careful  supervision  of  a  teacher  in  that  school 
and  of  members  of  the  College  staff. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  required  courses  each  senior  is  re- 
quired to  take  one  course  in  the  Social  Studies  Department  upon  return  from 
student  teaching. 

Social  Studies  401.  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools 
The  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method  in 
teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the  correlation 
of  subjea-matter  organization  in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of  current 
events,  projects  in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method 
of  teaching  history  and  civics.  A  laboratory  containing  texts  and  workbooks 
in  the  social  studies  field  is  available  to  the  students  of  this  course. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  407.  New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution;  New  Jersey's  place  in  the  Feder- 
al system;  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens;  suffrage;  political  parties;  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  and  administrative  systems;  the  courts,  the  law  en- 
forcement and  correctional  systems;  revenues  and  expenditures;  public  health, 
educational,  highway,  and  other  services;  county  and  municipal  government; 
and  other  local  political  units. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours 

SOCUL  Studies  471.    The  United  States  since  World  War  I 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political,  and 
international,  which  have  marked  our  national  development  since  the  end 
of  the  first  World  War.  It  is  intended  especially  for  social  studies  seniors  as 
a  preparation  for  the  second  year  of  secondary  school  American  history  as 
provided  for  in  the  recently  adopted  state  requirements. 

Credit:     2  semester -hours 

ELECTIVES 

The  following  are  intended  as  elective  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors; 
some  of  them  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  taken  by  sophomores  with 
the  consent  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

SOCML  Studies  421.     Oriental  Civilization 

This  course  presents  the  important  contributions  to  civilization  and  social 
progress  made  in  antiquity  in  three  great  centers  of  the  Near  East — Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Crete.    Discussion  of  the  Oriental  culture  pattern  is  am- 
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plified  by  visual  aids.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  results  of  modern  archeological 
research  in  completing  the  picture  of  early  life  in  the  Near  East. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  422.    Greek  Civilization 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  development  of  Greek  Civilization 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  units  of 
emphasis  are:  The  Migrations;  Life  in  the  Dark  Ages;  The  Fifth  Century 
CHmax;  Alexander's  Era;  and  the  civilization  of  the  great  Hellenistic  centers, 
Alexandria  and  Pergamum.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  Greek  experi- 
ment in  Federal  government,  the  Achaean  League. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  423.    Roman  Civilization 

This  course  traces  the  social  changes  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  earliest 
features  of  Roman  civilization  and  to  the  changes — political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic— resulting  from  Etruscan,  Carthaginian,  and  Greek  influences.  The 
rise  and  faU  of  the  empire  are  discussed  with  relation  to  their  importance  in 
medieval  civilization. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  424.     Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  aims  to  trace  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  diflFerent  races 
which  wandered  about  and  finally  settled  in  Europe  during  the  medieval 
period.  The  course  presents  a  careful  account  of  the  importance  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  medieval  civilization;  the  beginnings  of  modern  nations;  the 
effeas  of  Arabic  learning  and  scholarship;  and  social  awakening  due  to  the 
Crusades  and  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Soclal  Studies  426.   Medieval  History  to  1498 

In  the  first  part  a  study  is  made  of  the  faaors  contributing  to  the  politi- 
cal breakdown  of  the  imperial  principle,  such  as  the  growth  of  Christianity, 
barbarization  of  the  West,  and  the  expansion  of  Islam.  Increasing  centraliza- 
tion in  France  under  the  Capetians  is  contrasted  with  the  rapid  decentraliza- 
tion of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  growth  of  Feudalism  and  the  Crusades 
is  emphasized.  The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  developments  in  Western 
Europe  after  1200,  stressing  political  movements,  medieval  commerce,  guilds, 
growth  of  towns,  and  cultural  changes. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  427.    Ancient  History  to  378  A.  D. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  the  Oriental  period  and  the  Greek 
through  the  Periclean  Age.  Detailed  study  is  given  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
and  Hittite  cultures,  and  Athenian  democracy  and  imperialism.  The  second 
part  covers  the  Hellenistic  period  from  the  rise  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  stressing 
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attempts  at  federalism.  It  also  covers  all  periods  of  Roman  history,  placing 
special  emphasis  on  republican  forms  and  imperial  experiments  in  governmen- 
tal organization  and  control. 

Credit:  4  semester -hours 

Social  Studies  436.   Modern  Men  of  Ancient  Times 

This  course  is  designed  to  present  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  great 
leaders  of  past  ages.  Special  attention  is  given  to  their  influence  on  the  thought 
of  their  own  times  and  their  contribution  to  the  culture  of  the  present  day.  The 
course  is  specially  recommended  to  students  who  wish  to  know  these  leaders  as 
real  persons  and  not  as  lay  figures  in  ancient  history. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  473.    The  Arts  in  Western  Civilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  the  social,  economic,  political,  and 
religious  movements  in  Western  Civilization  influence  the  aesthetic  expression 
of  Europe  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to  the  Rise  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic  Baroque,  and  Rococo  art,  architecture, 
and  music  are  discussed  and  illustrated. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Modem  European  History 

Social  Studies  414.    Modern  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  historical  periods  as  such  and  with  the  in- 
fluences of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  the  English  literature 
of  the  century.  The  Napoleonic  era,  political  reform,  factory  reform,  the  hu- 
manitarian movement,  the  Irish  question,  the  ministries  of  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli,  and  the  interpretation  of  politics  and  literature  are  considered. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  420.    European  Outlook 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  background  for  understanding  Europe 
today.  The  reality  of  ideological  struggles  between  free  and  totalitarian  coun- 
tries is  emphasized  as  a  main  source  of  present-day  conflict.  The  Russian  Revo- 
lution of  1917,  the  rise  and  collapse  of  Facism  and  Nazism,  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  Munich,  World  War  II,  and  world  political  developments  from  Yalta  to 
our  day  are  stressed.  It  is  attempted  to  show  how  adversely  an  unstable  Europe 
must  affeCT  the  United  States  and  the  world,  and  to  what  extent  a  totalitarian 
Europe  would  threaten  the  balance  of  peace.  Diplomatic,  ideological,  and  mili- 
tary strategy,  and  the  gravity  of  the  atomic  menace  are  pointed  out. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  441.    Economic  History  of  Europe 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their  relation  to  world-wide 
conditions.   This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  economic  life  and  development  of 
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Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  economic  world.  It  gives  special  attention  to  economic  causes  that  un- 
derlie the  dislocation  and  perplexities  of  the  last  century. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  448.    The  British  Dominions 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  are  playing  in  present  world  aflfairs.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Canada 
and  its  dual  position  as  an  American  state  and  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  457.    Development  of  Russia 

Factors  which  have  shaped  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  people,  such  as 
Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tartar  state  organization, 
the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin,  Slavophilism,  and  dialeaic  ma- 
terialism, are  emphasized.  An  account  is  presented  of  Soviet  internal  organiza- 
tion, sovkhoz,  kolkhoz,  and  the  Five-Year  plans.  In  addition  to  the  historical 
background,  Russia's  great  writers  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  social  and  political 
developments. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  458.    Russia  As  A  World  Power 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the  European 
continent,  England,  and  the  United  States  is  presented.  Marxist  world  policy, 
as  interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures,  Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  and 
Stalin,  is  described.  The  changing  views  of  the  Second  and  Third  Internationals, 
and  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Comintern  are  discussed.  A  chronolo- 
gical account  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  since  Chicherin,  is  offered. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

United  States  History 

Social  Studies  413.    Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce,  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from  their  beginnings 
in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in  the  present  crisis. 
This  course  supplements,  but  it  does  not  duplicate,  courses  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  or  courses  in  economic  principles  and  problems. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  419.    American  Political  Biography 

This  is  the  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures  in  American 
political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show  the  relation  of  each  of 
these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  to  point  out  how  he  in- 
fluenced the  trend  of  American  life.  The  study  includes  such  leaders  as  Wash- 
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ington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  T.   Roosevelt,   and 
Wilson. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  438.    The  Literature  of  American  History 

A  brief  description  of  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  American 
history  is  followed  by  class  practice  in  finding  and  using  the  primary  sources  of 
some  of  the  facts  commonly  taught  in  schools.  Representative  American  his- 
torians, their  training  for  historical  study,  the  sources  they  used,  the  degree  of 
accuracy  with  which  they  used  their  sources,  their  point  of  view,  their  plan  of 
organization,  and  their  present  importance  are  discussed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  447.    Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  gradually  con- 
scious of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  important  role  we 
have  come  to  play  in  international  politics.  The  growing  concept  of  world 
democracy,  as  opposed  to  commercial  and  military  imperialism,  is  stressed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  474.   America  in  Transition 

This  course  surveys  rapidly  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  and  then  emphasizes 
the  major  trends,  economic  and  social,  which  have  made  modern  America.  It  is 
intended  as  a  more  advanced  study  than  that  which  is  made  in  the  under- 
graduate course.  The  period  covered  is  from  1867  to  around  1914. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  475.    The  History  of  American  Thought 

This  course  considers  the  influential  thinking  in  America  from  the  May- 
flower Compact  to  the  Marshall  Plan  to  see  how  certain  ideas  or  trends  of 
thought  have  grown  out  of  situations  and  have  in  turn  helped  to  mould  the 
course  of  our  history.  The  student  should  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  American 
contribution  to  world  culture,  and  an  examination  is  made  of  outworn  stereo- 
types which  exist  today.  The  writings  and  discourses  of  important  American 
thinkers  are  considered  including  Mather,  Paine,  Jefferson,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
and  Veblen. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  480.    Social  History  of  the  United  States 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  American 
history.  As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take  the  place  of  economic  and 
political  history.  The  course  considers  population  movements  and  growth,  rural 
and  urban  social  problems,  status  of  women,  family  life,  Utopian  ventures,  mass 
media  of  communication,  amusements  and  recreation,  and  human  rights. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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The  Americas 

Social  Studies  415.    Latin- American  Relations  of  the  United  States 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  relations  that 
have  developed  between  us  and  our  Latin-American  neighbors.  To  achieve  this 
end,  it  considers  the  geographical  conditions,  the  historical  events,  and  the  civic 
circumstances  that  have  motivated  and  directed  the  growth  of  these  relations 
and  that  will  determine  our  Latin- American  policy  in  the  future. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

SocLAL  Studies  417.    American  Archaeology 

This  course  shows  that  the  New  World  of  the  early  discoverers  was  in  reality 
far  from  new.  The  course  discusses  the  prehistoric  pueblo  dwellers  and  early 
mound  builders.  The  truly  remarkable  civilizations  of  the  Mayas  and  the  Incas 
are  examined  and  compared  with  that  of  the  Aztecs.  North  American  tribes  of 
Indians  are  also  studied  in  order  to  evaluate  their  significant  cultures. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  435A.  The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political,  Economic, 
and  Cultural  Survey,  Part  I 
This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Caribbean  countries.  Attention  is  given  to  the  dependencies  of  the  United 
States  in  this  region  as  well  as  to  the  independent  republics.  Twentieth  century 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  developments  of  this  region  are  stressed  in 
light  of  the  inter- American  system. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  43 5B.  The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political,  Economic, 
and  Cultural  Survey,  Part  II 
This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  twentieth  century  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  life  of  the  South  American  nations.  The  role  which  the  South 
American  states  play  in  world  affairs  is  stressed.  Attention  is  given  to  post- 
World  War  II  developments  and  adjustments  in  South  America. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Soclal  Studies  440A  and  440B.  The  Development  of  Central  and  South 
America:  as  Colonies  and  Nations 
The  first  part  of  this  course  surveys  the  period  of  exploration  and  settlement 
in  the  colonies  of  South  and  Central  America.  It  traces  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments that  led  to  their  independence  and  national  development  as  Latin- 
American  countries.  The  second  part  studies  the  experiences  of  the  various  Latin- 
American  nations  under  diflFerent  forms  of  government,  ranging  from  absolute 
dictatorships  to  "popular  front"  administrations.  It  explains  the  economic  and 
social  standards  of  living  accepted  by  the  South  and  Central  American  people, 
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and  recognizes  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  the  growth  of  Pan-Ameri- 
canism during  the  last  century. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  45 3 A.  The  Development  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  States 
It  is  intended  to  show  in  this  course  the  historical  development  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  nations  in  terms  of  their  political,  cultural,  social,  and  econo- 
mic progress  in  order  to  develop  understandings  and  appreciations  for  their 
cultures  and  present-day  problems.  The  relationships  of  their  problems  to  those 
of  the  other  American  nations  are  stressed  and  placed  in  proper  perspective. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  45 3B.    The  Development  of  Canada 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  historical  background,  geographi- 
cal environment,  governmental  organization,  economic  behavior,  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  northern  neighbor  of  the  United  States.  Its  professional  objective 
is  to  provide  the  understanding  and  appreciation  necessary  to  the  student  and 
teacher  who  may  follow  and  interpret  the  growth,  internal  and  external,  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  its  relation  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

International  Affairs 

Social  Studies  412.    International  Government 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express  itself  in 
a  formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course.  The  agencies  which 
have  been  established  to  deal  with  international  legislative,  executive,  adminis- 
trative, and  judicial  problems  are  studied.  Specifically,  among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed are  the  national  State  system,  sovereignty,  equality,  intervention,  inter- 
national law,  diplomatic  services  and  procedures,  international  conferences  and 
unions,  sanctions,  treaties,  arbitration,  international  courts  of  justice,  armaments 
and  war,  League  of  Nations,  International  Labor  Organization,  regional  agree- 
ments, the  United  Nations. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  434.    Contemporary  World  Affairs 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  leading  diplomatic,  economic, 
political,  and  miUtary  issues  before  the  world  today.  The  backgrounds  from 
which  these  international  affairs  have  evolved  are  reviewed.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  significance  of  these  issues  in  the  development  of  a  program  for  inter- 
national cooperation  and  peaceful  living  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  442.     The  Far  East 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  situation  of  the  Far 
East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  on  our  relations  with  the  Philippines.  Oriental  folkways,  religion,  education, 
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population  shifts,  and  strategic  questions  are  discussed.  This  course  provides  an 
approach  to  the  problems  the  United  States  must  face  in  the  Far  East. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  451.    The  Middle  East 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilizations.  It  shows  that 
economic  and  political  changes  alone  do  not  suffice  to  adjust  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  to  twentieth  century  civilization,  and  that  many  cultural  traditions 
must  vanish  while  some  forgotten  features  of  the  past  are  to  be  revived.  Post- 
war planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through  Persia,  India,  Burma, 
Thailand,  and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is  discussed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
Economics 

Social  Studies  446.    Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government 

This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to  govern- 
ment. The  causes  and  results  of  governmental  activity  are  discussed  in  the  light 
of  their  economic  significance  and  their  bearing  on  public  welfare. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Soclal  Studies  450.    Modern  Economic  Problems 

After  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  material  contained  in  Social  Studies 
200A,  Contemporary  Economic  Life,  the  class  proceeds  to  make  a  detailed  study 
of  our  broader  economic  problems  and  of  the  public  poHcy  relating  to  them. 
(Students  who  have  had  credit  for  SOCIAL  Studies  45 OB  should  not  enroll  in 
this  course.) 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

SoCLAL  Studies  454.    Post-War  Economic  Reconstruction 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  information  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  impaa  of  reconstruaion  following  the  war  upon  existing  economic  institu- 
tions. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  Congressional  plans  for  reconversion,  the  post- 
war public  debt  and  related  fiscal  policies;  the  political  economy  of  regional 
economic  regulations,  cartels,  and  foreign  investments. 

Qedit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  456.   International  Economic  Relations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  significance  of  international  trade 
and  exchange  to  the  economic  life  of  our  nation  and  the  world  economy.  An 
analysis  of  the  contrasting  economic  philosophies  relating  to  international  eco- 
nomic organization  is  made.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  those  policies  which 
tend  to  promote  freer  trade,  including  the  classical  doctrine  of  comparative  costs, 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  the  International  Bank  and  Currency 
Stabilization  Fund. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Sociology 

Social  Studies  428.    Racial  Contributions  to  American  Life 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  problems  of  quantity,  quality,  and  distribu- 
tion of  population  and  emphasizes  the  adjustments  and  maladjustments  which 
result  from  the  interrelations  of  Negroes,  Asiatics,  and  various  types  of  Euro- 
peans in  the  United  States. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  429.    Present-Day  Social  Problems 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  and  their 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this  course  proceeds  with  a 
study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources,  treatment,  and  prevention.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  are:  housing,  wages,  unemployment,  physical  illness,  acci- 
dents, old  age,  physical  and  mental  defectiveness,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
crime,  police  and  prison  systems,  the  criminal  courts,  and  methods  of  punish- 
ment and  reformation. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Soclal  Studies  439.    The  Family  and  Its  Problems 

This  course  gives  a  history  of  the  family,  our  American  family  patterns,  the 
effects  of  social  change,  marital  patterns  of  interaaion,  social  roles,  sources  of 
conflias  and  frustration,  divorce  and  desertion,  special  problems  in  family  life, 
economics  of  children  and  the  home,  social  legislation  pertaining  to  family 
problems,  marital  adjustments,  personality  change  after  marriage,  parent-child 
relationships,  and  personality  reorientation. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  443.    Youth  and  the  Community 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to  the 
community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise  in  the  relationship 
of  youth  and  the  community;  e.g.,  juvenile  delinquency,  conditions  contributing 
to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted  children,  and  educational  and  social  agencies 
aaive  in  solving  youth  behavior.  Through  the  study  of  concrete  cases,  social 
treatment  and  community  research  are  demonstrated. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  444.    The  Social  Bases  of  Human  Relations 

This  course  emphasizes  the  social  bases  of  human  nature  and  personality. 
Primary  and  secondary  groups,  folkways,  mores,  and  institutions  are  considered. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  ecological  and  community  differentials  in  refer- 
ence to  poverty,  unemployment,  criminality,  incidence  of  disease,  and  mental 
derangement.  Personal  disorganization  is  studied  as  a  process,  and  social  forces 
leading  to  community  maladjusmtent  and  social  breakdown  are  reviewed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  455.  Social  Legislation 

This  course  analyzes  the  social,  economic,  and  political  adjustments  which 
have  come  about  in  our  society  due  to  technological  progress.  The  content 
covers  such  subjects  as  public  policy  relative  to  immigration;  the  problems  of 
national  income  and  its  distribution;  labor  legislation;  public  policy  to  aid  and 
protect  the  consumer;  and  an  analysis  of  competing  philosophies  pertaining  to 
industrial  and  social  progress. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

SOCLAL  Studies  476.    Personality  Development  and  Group  Relations 

A  study  is  made  of  personality  growth  through  social  contacts,  the  environ- 
mental factors  found  in  the  home  and  family,  neighborhood,  play,  and  school 
groups.  Methods  of  measuring  the  place  of  the  individual  in  the  group,  analysis 
of  the  group  process,  ways  of  bringing  about  better  life  adjustment,  and  in- 
tegrating experiences  are  the  subject  matter  of  the  course.  Concrete  cases  of 
maladjustment  to  society  and  disintegrated  personality  are  studied.  Agencies  in 
the  community  which  serve  youth  are  visited,  and  leadership  in  community 
group  activities  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  course  requirements. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  477.  Rural  Sociology 

During  this  course  the  student  comes  face  to  face  with  rural  life  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  Social  processes  and  problems  are  considered.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  students  to  attend  Grange  meetings,  county  fairs,  rural  dances  and 
parties,  and  to  live  for  a  day  or  two  with  a  farm  family. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  479.   Education  and  Intercultural  Relationships 

Within  our  nation  as  within  the  world,  along  with  common  needs  and 
interests,  there  exist  differences  between  groups  and  individuals  which  act  as 
barriers  to  satisfying  human  relationships.  This  course  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  these  barriers  and  of  common  interests  and  needs  which  exist  in 
spite  of  such  barriers.  We  study  not  only  the  existence  of  such  conditions  but 
also  the  attitudes,  principles,  and  techniques  which  may  make  for  better  human 
relationships. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Political  Science 

Social  Studies  402 A  and  402 B.    American  and  Comparative  Government 

The  basic  facts  and  principles  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  civics,  history, 
and  the  political  aspects  of  Problems  of  American  Democracy  are  studied.  The 
first  part  is  devoted  to  American  national  government,  including  the  obligations 
and  rights  of  citizens,  the  suffrage,  political  parties,  the  changing  nature  of  the 
Federal  system,  and  the  executive,  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  sys- 
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terns.    The  second  part  deals  with  similar  political  phenomena  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  433.   American  Political  Thought 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they  have 
emerged  from  social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are  founded  upon 
the  bases  laid  down  by  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

SOCLAL  Studies  437.    The  Political  Party  System  in  the  United  States 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  party  organization,  the  political  boss,  the 
political  machine,  party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  election  laws,  primaries, 
conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections,  majority  rule,  the  development 
of  the  party  system,  sectional  politics,  the  farm  vote,  the  labor  vote,  and  the 
future  of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 


Credit:  2  semester-hours 


Philosophy 


Social  Studies  404.    The  Philosophy  of  History 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  investigate  the  relation  of  history  to  the 
other  social  studies  and  also  the  major  attempts  to  find  the  meaning  of  history. 
A  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  leading  philosophies  of  history. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Socl\l  Studies  470.   History  and  Principles  of  Philosophy 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  of  the  im- 
portant principles  contributed  by  outstanding  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Gen- 
tile. Much  of  the  discussion  is  centered  on  three  types  of  philosophic  thought: 
naturalism,  idealism,  and  pragmatism.  Among  the  philosophers  considered  are: 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Spencer,  Rousseau,  Hegel,  James,  Dewey,  and  Gentile. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  478.  Theories  of  Social  Justice  from  Antiquity  to  Our  Time 
This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  specific  ideas  of  social  justice  resulted 
from  specific  historical  conditions  and  events.  A  comparison  of  social  upheavals 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans;  the  early  Christians;  the 
peasants  in  the  Middle  Ages;  the  religious  rebels  of  the  early  Renaissance;  and 
the  revolutionaries  of  the  modern  age  is  to  furnish  background  material  for  an 
understanding  of  present  social  thought.  Lectures  and  discussions  cover  the 
social  prophets  of  the  Hebrews;  Lycurgus;  Cleomenes;  Plato;  Gracchus;  Spar- 
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tacus;  the  Essenes,  the  Waldensians,  the  Albigensians,  and  the  Hussites; 
Wycliffe;  John  Ball;  and  on  selected  social  thinkers  of  the  last  few  centuries, 
such  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Rousseau,  the  Utopians,  the  Socialists,  and  the 
Anarchists.  v 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Educational  Techniques 

Social  Studies  472.    Modem  Social  Studies  Instruction  and  Supervision 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  assist  teachers  and  supervisors  to  obtain 
a  comprehensive  view  of  recent  curriculum  trends,  current  subject-matter  ten- 
dencies, and  newer  practices  in  secondary  school  social  studies.  Topics  discussed 
include:  materials,  methods,  and  techniques;  use  of  audio- visual  aids;  courses 
of  study  and  experimental  programs;  professional  literature;  and  problems  of 
the  critic  teacher  and  the  supervisor. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

FIELD  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Social  Studies  459.    New  Jersey  and  the  Metropolitan  Community 

This  is  a  sequel  to  Social  Studies  302  and  consists  of  an  entirely  different 
series  of  field  studies.  There  are  eight  all-day  field  trips  and  seven  two-hour  class 
periods.  The  course  is  given  on  Saturdays,  during  both  semesters  when  possi- 
ble, and  is  open  to  all  regular  and  part-time  students  as  an  elective.  The  field 
studies  in  the  course  cover  comprehensively  the  geography  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  lower  Hudson  valley  with  emphasis  on  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources. Attention  is  also  given  to  the  cultural  pattern  of  the  region. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Soclal  Studies  460.    Central  Eastern  Region 

This  fifteen  day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  covers  the  major  points  of  historic  interest  asso- 
ciated with  the  Colonial  Period,  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  geographic  features  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  Great  Valley, 
and  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  these  states.  Travel  is  by  modern  chartered 
motor  coach,  and  overnight  stops  are  made  at  first-class  hotels.  Among  the 
places  visited  are:  Valley  Forge,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Washing- 
ton, Arlington,  Alexandria,  Mt.  Vernon,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Washing- 
ton's birthplace  at  Wakefield,  Lee's  plantation  at  Stratford,  Yorktown,  Williams- 
burg, Jamestown,  Raleigh,  Chattanooga,  Asheville,  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
Norris  Dam,  Jefferson's  Monticello  at  Charlottesville,  Natural  Bridge,  Skyline 
Drive  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Luray  Caverns,  Winchester,  Harper's 
Ferry,  Frederick,  Gettysburg,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  area  around  Lancas- 
ter and  Ephrata. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  461.    New  England  and  French  Canada 

This  field  study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct  observation 
the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  The  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days  inimediately  following  the  sum- 
mer session,  is  made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops 
at  first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  the  lower  Connecticut  valley,  including 
Hartford,  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Deerfield;  the  Rhode  Island  cities  of 
Providence  and  Newport;  historic  Massachusetts  towns,  such  as  Plymouth,  Bos- 
ton, Lexington,  Concord,  Salem,  and  Marblehead;  the  coast  of  New  Hamp- 
shire and  southern  Maine;  the  White  Mountains  in  the  Mt.  Washington  and 
Franconia  Notch  area;  the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  including  the  ancient 
French  city  of  Quebec,  Montmorency  Falls,  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Montreal; 
the  western  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  an  indispensable  background  for  an  understanding  of  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary life  and  history  in  this  region. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  462.    Continental  United  States 

This  field  study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel,  including 
all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  gaining  an  integrated 
view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  The  trip  is  made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor 
coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  about  12,500 
miles  and  visits  26  states  and  6  National  Parks.  Among  the  major  points  of 
interest  are  Gettysburg,  Natural  Bridge,  Blue  Ridge  and  blue  grass  region, 
Mammoth  Cave,  Lincoln  shrines  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  Dodge  City,  Royal 
Gorge,  Pikes  Peak,  Denver,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Taos  and  other 
Indian  Reservations,  Santa  Fe,  Petrified  Forest,  Painted  Desert,  Grand  Canyon, 
Bryce  and  Zion  National  Parks,  Hoover  Dam,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  San 
Diego,  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  other  Missions;  Tia  Juana,  Santa  Barbara,  Sequoia 
and  Yosemite  National  Parks,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Lake  Tahoe, 
Reno,  Donner  Pass,  mammoth  redwood  groves.  Crater  Lake,  Columbia  River 
Valley,  Portland,  Seattle,  Mt.  Rainier,  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Spokane,  Butte,  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  Salt  Lake  City,  pioneer  trails  of  Wyoming,  Black  Hills, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Toronto,  and  Niagara  Falls.  AU  important  geographic  and 
historical  features  are  studied  under  the  instruaion  of  members  of  the  college 
faculty  and  local  specialists.  Write  for  detailed  descriptive  folder. 

Credit:  10  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  463.  The  Lower  South 

This  is  a  fifteen  day  field  study  course,  covering  the  gulf  coasts  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  both  coasts  of  Florida.  Among  the  topics 
observed  and  studied  are  the  Acadian  and  Creole  culture  in  and  around  New 
Orleans;  the  industrial,  historical,  and  recreational  features  of  Biloxi,  Mobile 
and  Tallahassee;  the  tobacco,  citrus,  and  sponge-fishing  industries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  Lake  Wales,  Sarasota,  and  Fort  Myers;  the 
plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Everglades  along  the  Tamiami  Trail;  the  millionaire 
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playgrounds  of  Miami  and  Palm  Beach;  and  the  historical  shrines  of  America's 
oldest  city,  St.  Augustine.   It  is  usually  offered  during  the  Christmas  hoHdays. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

INSTITUTES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Social  Studies  495 A  and  495B.     American  History  Workshop:   The  New 
Jersey  Two-Year  Course 
This  course  is  designed  to  assist  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers  to 
organize,  administer,  and  teach  the  proposed  new  course  in  American  history. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours  each 

SOCL^L  Studies  499.    China  Workshop 

This  course  is  given  in  twelve  days.  Twenty-four  hours  of  leaures  and 
class  discussions  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  Chinese  history  and  contemporary 
Chinese  life  under  the  direction  of  Chinese  scholars.  Twenty-four  hours  of 
directed  study  in  the  Hbrary  are  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  teaching  units 
and  background  materials  on  China  for  use  in  our  schools. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

SOCLAL  Studies  496 A.    The  Chinese  Society 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  formation  of  the  Chinese  people, 
their  collective  life,  and  the  interaction  of  natural  and  human  forces  with  the 
resultant  social  organizations  from  early  times  to  the  present.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  development  of  social  institutions,  including  the  family, 
labor  guilds,  educational  systems,  and  religious  institutions,  as  well  as  their 
transformation  and  modernization  under  the  impact  of  different  forces  from 
the  West.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round- 
table  discussion  and  library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite:   Social  Studies  499,  China  Workshop 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  496B.    China:  The  Evolution  of  a  Nation 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  Chinese  civilization,  the  forces  un- 
derlying the  development  of  the  national  character  of  the  Chinese  people,  their 
contacts  and  conflicts  with  other  peoples  and  cultures  from  historical  times  to 
the  present.  Chinese  folklore,  folkways,  biographies,  and  contributions  to  world 
civilization  are  considered.  Because  of  its  voluminous  material,  this  course  does 
not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  span  of  Chinese  history,  but  it  is  an  integrated 
presentation  of  the  maturing  of  the  Chinese  people  as  a  nation.  There  are 
twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-table  discussion  and 
library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite:    Social  Studies  499,  China  Workshop 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  497.    Chinese  Philosophy 

This  course  covers  the  lives  and  teachings  of  some  of  the  major  philosophers 
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of  China.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round- 
table  discussion  and  library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Studies  499,  China  Workshop,  or  an  equivalent  course 
in  philosophy 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  498.    China  and  The  Far  East 

This  course  is  given  in  twelve  days,  two  hours  each  morning  being  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  contemporary  Chinese  problems  and  China's  relations  to 
her  neighbors  in  the  Far  East:  Japan,  India,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Russia- 
In-Asia. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Art  414.   History  of  Chinese  Art 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  48. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

English  459.    A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  73. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  world  consists  of  regions.  Each  world  region  has  its  own  personality, 
its  own  set  of  significant  conditions.  A  kirghiz  nomad,  an  Illinois  farmer,  a 
Norwegian  fisherman,  an  Amazonian  rubber  gatherer,  a  Canadian  lumberjack, 
and  a  Chinese  junk  man — each  lives  in  a  world  whose  conditions  and  outlook 
are  unlike  the  others.  To  interpret  those  earth  qualities  is  the  distinctive  func- 
tion of  modern  geography.  Geography  in  its  dual  role  as  a  natural  and  social 
science  thus  becomes  a  task  of  interpretation.  It  has  a  field  cultivated  but  little 
by  the  other  natural  and  social  sciences.  It  has  a  point  of  view  which  is  needed 
in  any  attempt  to  analyze  modern  civilization. 

Nations  today  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  family  and  can  no 
longer  be  treated  as  totally  separate  imits — whatever  happens  in  one  corner  of 
the  earth  is  now  of  interest  to  the  remainder  of  the  world.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  that  tea  is  produced  in  China  and  the  physical  and  economic  reasons  why; 
it  is  also  necessary  to  realize  that  the  status  of  the  industry  there  may  be  re- 
flected in  the  price  of  hogs  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. 

Tariffs  and  sectionalism  are  closely  related  to  geographic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions— New  England  wants  a  tariff  on  clothes  and  shoes  to  protea  her  textile 
mills  and  shoe  factories,  the  wool  growers  of  Ohio  want  a  tariff  on  raw  wool, 
Pennsylvania  wants  a  tariff  on  coal,  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States 
demand  a  tariff  on  sugar,  and  western  fruit  growers  call  for  a  tariff  on  their 
products. 

The  science  of  geography  provides  an  explanation  of  many  things,  a  basis 
of  understanding  valuable  in  every  walk  of  life  as  well  as  a  vital  part  of  train- 
ing for  citizenship,  and  an  opportunity  for  teaching  the  good  relations  of 
nations  with  each  other.  A  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world  should 
give  people  respect,  sympathy,  and  understanding  for  each  other.  Almost  every 
day  people  are  called  upon  to  meet  and  settle  some  problem  that  requires  geo- 
graphic knowledge.  The  agriculturist,  the  merchant,  the  mariner,  the  aviator, 
the  manufacturer,  the  politician,  the  lawyer,  the  doaor,  all  should  be  well- 
grounded  in  this  field.  Aside  from  its  application  to  the  immediate  problems 
of  business  and  political  life,  geography  has  cultural  value  by  making  man  at 
home  with  human  relations  and  with  his  relations  to  nature  by  apprehending 
its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Climate  and  weather  enter  deeply  into  the  whole  fabric  of  human  life.  Qi- 
mate  pursues  us,  lives  with  us,  and  conditions  our  aaivities,  the  vigor  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  tone  of  our  spirits,  by  day  and  by  night,  season  by  season,  and 
year  by  year.  The  distribution  of  temperature  and  rainfall  affects  every  human 
being  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  controUing  activity  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, communication,  transportation;  it  also  governs  the  food,  raiment,  and 
home  of  man. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Geography  are  arranged  not  only  to  prepare 
teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but  also  to:  (1) 
contribute  to  the  preparation  of  science  and  other  teachers;   (2)  serve  as  fun- 
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damental  courses  for  the  student  of  history,  economics,  and  related  subjects; 
(3)  afford,  as  a  part  of  general  education,  a  broad  cultural  background  for  an 
understanding  of  world  affairs;  and  (4)  furnish  a  basis  for  enjoyment  of  rec- 
reation and  travel. 

For  geographical  study,  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  has  an  ideal 
location.  Almost  every  kind  of  rock  and  mineral-type  known  to  man  is  to  be 
found  here.  There  is  an  astounding  diversity  of  geological  structure  and  physio- 
graphic formation.  The  story  of  glaciation  is  written  across  the  whole  area  of 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Contrasted  types  of  stream,  valley,  and  topography  are 
at  one's  command.  Only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  lies  the  coast  line  with  its 
wealth  of  shore  line  features,  while  to  the  west  appear  the  folded  ranges  of  the 
Appalachians  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of  the  notable  works  of  nature. 
New  York  City,  with  its  millions  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  its 
splendid  harbor,  its  large  and  well-equipped  libraries  and  museums,  its  weather 
bureau,  and  its  enormous  wealth  of  industry  and  lines  of  communication,  is 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  away. 

Science  lOOC,  The  Earth  Sciences,  is  required  of  all  students. 
Geography  201,  202,  301,  and  302  constitute  a  minor  in  geography. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  work  of  the  first  year  in  geography  aims  through  a  study  of  geographic 
principles  to  give  the  student  an  accurate  conception  of  the  subject  as  a  field  of 
scientific  thought;  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  geography  in 
education;  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  general  culture;  and  to  establish  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  subject  that  will  be  of  value  for  further  study  of  geography. 

Science  lOOC.    The  Earth  Sciences 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

The  courses  for  the  sophomore  year  are  arranged  to  give  the  students  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  physical  background  of  the  subject,  and  a  develop- 
ment of  geographic  thinking  that  will  aid  them  in  clear  reasoning  and  ex- 
pression in  working  out  the  relationships  of  man  to  his  natural  environment. 
Also  detailed  regional  studies  of  continental  areas  are  introduced  for  the  first 
time  and  more  thought  is  given  to  the  professionalization  of  the  subject-matter. 

Geography  201.    Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meteorological  elements,  such  as  temperatures, 
pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation,  and  atmospheric  dust  which 
go  to  make  up  climates.  In  the  treatment  of  the  climate,  the  aim  is  to  determine: 
( 1 )  its  characteristics,  ( 2 )  its  regional  distribution,  and  ( 3 )  its  significance  to 
life  activities.  Attention  is  given  to  the  operation  and  values  of  the  Federal 
Weather  Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relation- 
ships of  climate  to  human  affairs. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
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Geography  202.    Geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  study  of  the  continents  of  North 
America  and  South  America.  North  America  is  treated  first.  It  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  and  a  desirable  foundation  for  the  study  of  other  continental 
areas.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural 
environment,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  continents  with  each  other 
And  with  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the  possibility  of  further  human  utilization. 


Credit:  4  semester-hours 


THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

In  the  work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  there  is  continued  emphasis 
Apon  the  subject-matter  in  regional  and  economic  geography  necessary  for  teach- 
ing geography  in  the  secondary  schools.  Also  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
professionalization  of  the  subject-matter  than  in  either  of  the  previous  years; 
that  is,  the  techniques  of  presenting  material,  the  use  of  geographical  tools,  and 
the  problems  of  testing  are  dealt  with  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter 
in  hand. 

Geography  301.   Geography  of  Eurasia 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  relief,  climate,  coastline,  and 
marginal  seas  of  Eurasia  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed  by  detailed  regional  studies 
of  Europe  and  Asia  respeaively.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  relation  to  the 
natural  environment. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Geography  302.    Economic  Geography 

A  comprehensive  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment 
upon  the  production,  trade,  and  utilization  of  the  more  important  agricultural, 
mineral,  forest,  factory,  and  sea  commodities;  of  the  development  of  continental 
and  ocean  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of  the  world.  The  course  aflFords 
preparation  for  the  teaching  of  world  geography  and  economic  geography  in 
secondary  schools. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 


OTHER  COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  405  A  and  405 B.   Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major  types  of  cli- 
matic environment  found  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  faaors  con- 
trolling their  distribution.  Special  attention  is  given  to  graphing,  mapping,  and 
the  interpretation  of  climatic  data. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours  each 
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Geography  406.    Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and  struc- 
tural development  throughout  geologic  time;  the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life 
as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Geography  408A  and  408B.    Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the  significant 
changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  geogra- 
phic factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commercial,  and  political  adjustment 
between  nations. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  409.    Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  is  given  and 
the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utilization  of  those  resources 
in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  British  Empire  is 
evaluated. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Geography  410.    Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America 

This  is  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important  minor  econo- 
mic areas  of  Caribbean  America  in  relation  to  the  natural  environment.  Atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  the  historical  factors  which  have  played  a  part  in  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  people. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Geography  411.    Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  development  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  America. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Geography  412.    Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

A  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
location,  relief,  and  climate  of  the  continents.  Attention  is  given  to  the  influence 
of  geographic  factors  upon  the  post-war  adjustments  and  the  possible  future 
relations  of  these  countries  with  the  United  States. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Geography  413.    Economic  Geography  of  South  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment 
upon  production  and  utilization  of  resources  in  the  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal development  of  the  various  nations  of  South  America. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Geography  414A  and  414B.    Advanced  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment  upon  the 
production  of,  the  trade  in,  and  the  utilization  of  the  important  agricultural, 
forest,  mineral,  and  sea  products,  and  the  manufaaured  commodities  of  the 
world. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  416.    Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States, 
their  past  and  present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
nation,  their  conservation  and  future  use. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Geography  417.    Meteorology  with  Application  to  Aviation 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sources  of  atmospheric 
heat,  temperature  variations  and  their  relation  to  weather  phenomena.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  nature  of  the  large  scale  wind  systems,  air  masses  and 
fronts  and  upon  rainfall  distribution.  Special  phenomena  such  as  thunderstorms, 
fog,  and  ice  accretion  which  affect  the  operation  of  aircraft  are  treated,  and  the 
uses  of  meteorological  instruments  are  explained. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Geography  418.    Regional  Geography  of  North  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  treatment  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  of  the  various 
regions  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment  and  the  relations  of  the  regions 
to  each  other.  Attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  presenting  the  material 
and  the  use  of  geographic  tools  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH, 
PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  AND  RECREATION 

The  Department  serves  the  College  by  offering  an  activity  program  that  is 
open  to  all  students  on  an  extra-curricular  basis,  a  required  activity  program 
for  freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  a  curriculum  that  will  lead  to  certification  for 
teaching  in  these  fields. 

The  Required  Program 

Health  Education  100,  Healthful  Living,  is  required  of  all  students. 

Physical  Education — Two  hours  a  week  of  gymnasium  work  for  four  semes- 
ters are  required  of  each  freshman  and  sophomore  student.  The  Department 
aims  to  provide  a  well-balanced  program  of  vigorous  power  building  activities 
which  will  prove  pleasurable  and  satisfying  and  offer  recreational  interests  for 
both  college  and  post-college  life. 

Each  student  is  given  a  yearly  health  examination  by  a  physician  who  de- 
termines the  fitness  of  the  student  to  participate  in  the  general  program. 

Regulation  costume  is  required  of  aU  students. 

The  Minor  Programs 

Opportunities  are  oiSFered  by  the  Department  for  preparation  in  three  fields 
of  instruction:  Physical  Education,  Health  Education,  and  Recreation.  A  sufii- 
cient  number  of  courses  are  offered  in  various  fields  to  meet  State  requirements 
for  a  minor  in  Physical  Education,  for  certification  in  Health  Education,  for 
specialization  in  Recreation,  and  certification  as  teachers  of  Driver  Education 
in  the  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Students  interested  in  these  fields  should  arrange  for  an  appointment  with 
a  division  head  of  the  Department  before  undertaking  the  program. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  student  obtain  outside  experience  by  working  either 
in  schools,  playgrounds,  camp,  or  recreation  centers. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

With  Health  Education  100  as  a  prerequisite  the  following  courses  are 
offered  for  those  who  may  desire  certification  in  Health  Education: 

Health  Education  201,  401,  411;  and  two  of  the  following  courses: 
Health  Education  207,  302,  304,  and  407. 

Health  Education  201.    Anatomy  and  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  various  systems  of  the 
human  body.  The  course  is  designed  to  fill  requirements  for  the  teachers  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
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Health  Education  207.   Safety  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  a  relatively  new  field  in 
education.  Opportunities  are  presented  for  acquiring  knowledges  and  skills  re- 
lated to  safety  in  the  school  buildings,  on  the  school  grounds,  and  going  to 
and  from  school. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  301.   Nutrition 

This  course  includes  faas  about  food  values  and  the  selection  of  foods  suited 
to  body  needs.  Good  individual  and  family  food  and  health  habits  are  considered. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  302.    Community  Health  Problems 

Principles  of  healthy  community  living  as  applied  to  family,  school,  and 
society  are  considered.  The  individual's  responsibility  regarding  public  health 
problems  is  emphasized.  Field  trips  to  nearby  health  and  sanitation  centers  are 
included. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  304.  Driver  Education 

In  this  course  the  student  is  instruaed  in  the  causes  of  highway  accidents 
and  in  the  methods  of  safe  driving.  Prospective  teachers  are  prepared  for  cer- 
tification to  teach  Driver  Education  in  the  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  401 .  Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education 

This  course  prepares  the  teacher  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  organizing 
and  conducting  a  program  of  health  instruction.  The  coordination  of  health 
with  other  subject-matter  fields  and  the  evaluation  of  textbooks  and  audio-visual 
materials  are  given  special  consideration. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  407.    Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
ways  to  prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries  sustained  in  athletics.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  fractures.  The  responsibility 
of  the  coach  in  caring  for  injuries  is  emphasized. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  408.    Driver  Education  and  Training 
Part  I 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  of  class  recitations  and  discus- 
sions for  which  home  reading  and  study  have  been  assigned.   The  following 
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topics  are  included:  ( 1)  history  and  development  of  driver  education  and  train- 
ing programs;  (2)  objectives  of  driver  education;  (3)  local,  state,  and  national 
traffic  safety  programs;  (4)  driver  qualifications;  (5)  psychophysical  testing; 
(6)  curriculum  content  of  school  courses  in  driver  education  and  training;  (7) 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  automobiles;  (8)  traffic  laws  and 
driver  licensing;  (9)  traffic  engineering;  (10)  pedestrian  education  and  pro- 
tection; (11)  equipment  for  teaching  driver  education;  (12)  liability,  costs, 
and  insurance;  (13)  planning  driver  education  as  a  part  of  the  daily  program  of 
the  high  school;  (14)  public  relations;  (15)  records  and  reports;  and  (16) 
visual  aids  in  teaching  driver  education. 

Part  II 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  devoted  to  the  following:  (1) 
behind-the-wheel  instruction;  (2)  demonstrations  and  student-teacher  practice 
in  the  car;  and  ( 3 )  road  tests  in  traflfic.  Home  reading  and  study  are  required 
in  preparation  for  these  projects. 

Prerequisite:  License  to  drive  a  car 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Health  Education  411.    School  Health  Services 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  available  in  the  school. 
The  part  which  the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating  his  activities  with  the  school 
medical  staff  is  emphasized. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  curriculum  has  been  organized  for  men  and  women  who  may  desire  to 
teach  Physical  Education,  to  coach  athletic  teams,  or  to  assume  leadership  in 
physical  education  activities  in  school,  camp,  club,  or  playground. 

Students  who  are  minors  are  expected  to  assist  in  administering  the  physical 
education  and  sports  program  of  the  College  and  the  College  High  School. 
While  it  is  not  a  prerequisite  that  the  men  be  members  of  the  College  athletic 
teams,  or  that  the  women  participate  in  extra-curricular  sports  and  Dance  Club, 
such  participation  is  highly  recommended. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  all  physical  education  minors: 
Health  Education  100,  Physical  Education  201,  202,  206,  and  409  for 
both  men  and  women;  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  M307-308  and  M405  for  men; 
Physical  Education  W307-308,  W313  and  W405  for  women. 

Physical  Education  201.    Anatomy  and  Physiology 

(For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Health  Education  201.) 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
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Physical-  Education  202.    History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education 

The  student  is  acquainted  with  the  scope  of  Physical  Education.  The  course 
deals  with  the  history,  philosophies,  and  objectives  underlying  the  present  pro- 
gram. The  effects  of  big  muscle  activities  on  the  organism  are  discussed.  Refer- 
ence is  given  to  skill,  interpretative  and  emotional  development,  and  the  in- 
dividual adjustment  to  standards. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  206.    Methods  of  Teaching  Games 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  rules,  techniques,  and  methods  of 
playing  and  teaching  games  of  low  and  medium  organization. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  306.     Introduction  to  Physical  Education  Tests 

A  history  of  the  testing  program  in  physical  education  and  a  review  of  the 
outstanding  tests  are  presented.  The  evaluating  and  administering  of  tests  and 
measurements  in  the  modern  school  physical  education  program  are  discussed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  M307-308.   Methods  of  Coaching  and  Officiating 

The  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  the  various  varsity  sports  are  dis- 
cussed in  season.  A  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  techniques  of  officiating  the 
various  sports,  together  with  actual  experience  in  coaching  and  officiating  are 
required.  This  course  runs  for  two  semesters. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours  each 

Physical  Education  W307-308.   Methods  of  Coaching  and  Officiating 

In  this  course  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  seasonal  team  sports  by  the 
prospective  teacher  and  coach.  Actual  experience  is  required  in  coaching;  in 
each  sport  the  student  must  achieve  at  least  an  intra-mural  official's  rating  under 
the  standards  of  an  accredited  rating  board.  This  course  runs  for  two  semesters. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 


Physical  Education  W313.  Methods  of  Teaching  Polk,  Tap,  and  Ballroom 
Dancing 
This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  prospective  teacher  with  a  reper- 
toire of  steps  and  dances  appropriate  to  various  age  levels,  degrees  of  competence, 
and  interest.  Students  are  expected  to  plan,  conduct,  and  evaluate  different 
types  of  lessons. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  314.   Theory  and  Practice  of  Modern  Dance 

This  eleaive  course  provides  experience  in  creating  choreography,  conduct- 
ing group  work  in  technique  and  composition,  and  discussing  the  history  and 
appreciation  of  the  dance  as  an  art  form.   It  is  open  to  both  men  and  women. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  M405.   Management  of  Athletic  Activities 

The  student  is  provided  with  information  essential  to  the  good  manage- 
ment of  an  intra-mural  and  interscholastic  athletic  program.  Some  of  the 
major  problems  to  be  considered  are:  education  values,  health  and  safety  of 
participants,  insurance,  transportation,  scheduling,  management  of  finances, 
budgeting,  maintenance  of  play  areas,  care  of  supplies  and  equipment,  state 
and  local  atliletic  associations,  and  the  organization  of  leagues  and  meets. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  W405.    Organization  of  Athletic  Activities 

The  relation  of  athletic  activities  to  the  aims  of  secondary  education  and  to 
the  objeaives  of  physical  education  are  emphasized.  In  this  course  the  students 
begin  to  formulate  aaivities  into  definite  programs.  The  organization  of  such 
activities  as  athletic  associations,  sports  days,  and  track  meets  is  discussed.  The 
problems  of  finances,  purchase  and  care  of  supplies  and  equipment  are  studied. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  407.  Physiology  of  Exercise 

The  eflFeas  of  big-muscle  aaivities  on  the  human  organism  are  discussed. 
Topics  such  as  muscular  contraction,  coordination,  fatigue,  and  exhaustion  are 
studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  eflFects  of  speed,  strength,  and  endurance 
exercises  on  various  age  and  sex  groups. 

Credit:    2  semester  hours 

Physical  Education  409.    Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation 

The  details  of  organizing  the  units  of  the  physical  education  program  are 
discussed.  Various  topics,  such  as  legislation,  financing,  curriculum  construction, 
grading,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  office  manage- 
ment are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  410.   Water  Safety  and  First  Aid 

This  course  includes  intensive  instruaion  in  swimming,  diving,  water 
sports,  boating,  canoeing,  water  safety,  and  first  aid.  Students  can  qualify  for 
Red  Cross  certification  during  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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RECREATION 

In  many  communities  there  is  a  need  for  specially  trained  leaders  who  can 
direa  recreational  programs.  The  courses  listed  are  designed  to  offer  training 
to  teachers  who  are  interested  in  specializing  in  this  field. 

Recreation  203.   Introduction  to  Recreation 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  field  of  recreation  leadership.  The 
social  influence  and  the  historical  movements  which  have  created  the  phil- 
osophy of  American  recreation  are  stressed.  A  study  is  made  of  the  various 
areas  of  recreation  and  their  relation  to  the  secondary  school  pupil. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
Recreation  307.   Arts  and  Crafts 

Techniques  in  arts  and  crafts  used  in  the  various  recreational  programs 
are  presented  so  that  teachers  will  be  familiar  with  materials  and  tools,  with 
special  emphasis  given  to  the  creative  aaivity  involved.  Wood  craft,  paper 
craft,  leather  craft,  metal  craft,  as  well  as  painting  and  clay  work,  are  included. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Recreation  308.   Recreational  Games,  Individual  and  Dual  Sports 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  become 
proficient  in  activities  such  as  golf,  tennis,  fencing,  badminton,  archery  bowl- 
ing, table  tennis,  handball,  and  shuffleboard  in  order  to  direct  school  classes, 
extra-curricular  clubs,  or  recreation  groups. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Recreation  310.   Camping  Activities 

The  history  and  philosophy  of  camping  as  an  educational  medium  are 
presented.  A  study  of  the  various  types  of  camps  and  camp  programs  is  in- 
cluded. Nature  lore,  actual  camping  experience,  and  field  trips  constitute  a 
valuable  part  of  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Recreation   312.    Organization  and  Administration   of  Recreation 

This  course  includes  the  legal  aspects,  financing,  records  and  reports,  pro- 
grams, personnel  problems,  and  public  relations  work  encountered  in  the 
operation  of  various  recreational  systems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Recreation  405.   Practice  and  Problems  in  Recreation 

Under  supervision  the  student  collects  recreational  and  aaivity  materials 
suited  to  his  own  particular  needs.  Visits  are  made  to  playgrounds,  recrea- 
tional centers,  and  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity  for  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  planning  and  direction  of  recreational  activities  on  the 
campus. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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CALENDAR  FOR  1952-53 


1952 

September  8-9-10 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 

October  13,  Monday 

October  14,  Tuesday 

November  1 1,  Tuesday 

November  26,  Wednesday 

December    1 ,  Monday 

December  20,  Saturday 


1953 

January    5,  Monday 

January  30,  Friday 

February  2-3,  Monday  and  Tuesday 

February  12,  Thursday 
February  23,  Monday 
March  9,  Monday 
April    2,  Thursday 

April  13,  Monday 
May  30,  Saturday 
June  8-13,  Monday  to  Saturday 


Registration,  tests,  and  beginning  of  classes 

Columbus  Day  (no  classes) 

Faculty  Institute  (no  classes) 

Armistice  Day  (no  classes) 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  3:00  P.M. 

Thanksgiving  recess  ends  8:30  A.M. 

Christmas  vacation  begins  (Part-Time 
classes  will  meet) 


Christmas  vacation  ends  8:30  A.M. 

First  semester  ends  3:00  P.M. 

Registration  and  beginning  of  second 
semester  classes 

Lincoln's  Birthday 

Washington's  Birthday 

Entrance  Examinations  (no  classes) 

Spring  recess  begins  3:00  P.M.  (Part-Time 
classes  will  meet) 

Spring  recess  ends  8:30  A.M. 

Memorial  Day  (no  classes) 

Final  examinations  and  Commencement  aaivities 


1953 

June  29,  Monday 
June  30,  Tuesday 
July  4,  Saturday 
August  11,  Tuesday 


Summer  Session  Calendar 

Final  Registration 

Classes  begin 

Holiday  (no  classes) 

Final  examinations  and  close  of  summer  session 
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FACULTY 


E.  DeALTON  partridge,  PhD 

President 

Young  University,    Provo,   Utah,    B.S.;   New   York  University,   New   York  City,   graduate    study; 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  Ph.D. 

CLYDE  M.  HUBER,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Education 

Pennsylvania    State   College,    State    College,    Pennsylvania,    A.B.;    University    of    Illinois,    Urbana. 

Illinois,  A.M.,  Ph.D.;  Harvard  University,  post-doctorate  graduate  study. 

HUGH  ALLEN,  Jr.,  M.S. 
Instructor  of  Science 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  graduate  study. 

EDWARD  J.  AMBRY,  A.M. 

Director  of  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  and  Assistant  Professor  of 

Education 

State   Teachers   College,   Newark,   N.   J.,    B.S.;   New   York   University,   New  York  City,   A.M., 

graduate  study. 

KEITH  W.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  College  High  School  and  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

State  Teachers  College,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  University  of 
Connecticut,  Storrs,  Connecticut,  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  A.  BALLARE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  A.B.,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M.;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  graduate  study;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

HAROLD  C.  BOHN,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  A.M.; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ed.D. 

FREDERIC  W.  BORGES,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Mathematics 

Brooklyn  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  A.B.,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  A.M.,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

BERTRAND  P.  BOUCHER,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Geography 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, graduate  study. 

RUTH  BRISTOL,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.,  graduate  study. 

EDGAR  C.  BYE,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies  and  Director,  New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau 

State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania;  Haverford  College,  Haverford,  Pennsylvania, 
A.B.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  A.M.,  graduate  courses  completed 
for  Ph.D. 
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LYDIA  M.  CALIANDRO,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Latin  and  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  the  College  High  School 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,   N.   J.,  A.B.,   A.M.;   New  York  University,   New  York  City, 

graduate  study;  Biblical  Seminary,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

FRANK  L.  CLAYTON,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  B.S.,  Ed.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  Ph.D. 

PAUL  C.  CLIFFORD,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York 

City,  A.M.,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

ALDEN  C.  CODER,  Ed.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, graduate  study;  University  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Ed.M.;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

PHILIP  S.  COHEN,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

New  York  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.;  University  of  Paris,  Paris,  France,  graduate 
study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

LAWRENCE  H.  CONRAD,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  graduate  study. 

HOPE  CHAMBERLIN  CORSO,  M.S.J. 

Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Instructor  of  English 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  A.B.;  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern 
University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  M.S.J. 

GERMAINE  POREAU  CRESSEY,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Erench 

Brevet  superieur;  certificat  fin  d'etudes  normales;  Ecole  Normale  d'Auxerre,  certificat  d'aptitudes 
pedagogiques;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New 
York  City,  graduate  study. 

DAVID  R.  DAVIS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  A.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois, 
Ph.D. 

EARL  C.  DAVIS,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance 
State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  B.S.;   University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  M.S.,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

TERESA  DE  ESCORIAZA,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Erench  and  Spanish 

Academic  de  Bordeaux,  France,  Brevet  elementalre  et  superieur;  Instituto  del  Cardenal  Cisneros, 
Madrid,  Spain,  Bachillerat6;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

JEROME  DE  ROSA,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Panzer  College,  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  B.S.;  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.M.;  New 
York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

WILLIAM  P.  DIOGUARDI,  M.S. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education  and  Business  Education  and  Assistant  in  Student 

Personnel 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  B.S.,  M.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York 

City,  graduate  study. 
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DOROTHY  DUKE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

University  of  Cincinnati,   Cincinnati,   Ohio,    B.S.;   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University,   New 

York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

EMMA  FANTONE,  A.M. 

Director,  Audio-Visual  Aids  Service  and  Instructor  of  Audio-Visual  Aids 
State    Teachers    College.    Montclair,    N.    J.,    A.B.,    A.M.;    Library    School,    Peabody    College    for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Indiana 
University,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  graduate  study. 

ERNEST  B.  FINCHER,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock,  Texas,  A.B.;  University  of  Southern  California,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

AVALINE  FOLSOM,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Smith  College,  Nonhampton,  Massachusetts,  A.B.;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
graduate  study;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

PAULINE  FOSTER,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Bouve-Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Diploma;  Russell  Sage  Col- 
lege, Troy,  N.  Y.,  B.S.;  Gymnastic  Peoples  College,  OUerup,  Denmark,  Diploma;  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.,  graduate  study. 

L.  HOWARD  FOX,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
A.M. 

MOWAT  G.  ERASER,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Integration  and  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  A.B.;   Oxford   University,   Oxford,   England, 

B.Sc.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

PAUL  E.  FROEHLICH,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Anderson  College,  Anderson,  Indiana,  A.B.,  B.D.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M.;  University  of  Vienna,  Vienna,  Austria,  graduate  study;  Psychological  Institute, 
Berlin,  Germany,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  com- 
pleted for  Ed.D. 

EDWIN  S.  FULCOMER,  Ed.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of  English 

Albright  College,  Myerstown,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

ELWYN  C.  GAGE,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Social  Studies  and  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  A.M., 
Ph.D. 

HERBERT  B.  GOODEN,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education.  Greeley,  Colorado,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University, 
New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

CHARLES  E.  HADLEY,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Biology 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  A.B.;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  A.M.;  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
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WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, graduate  study;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  Ciry,  graduate  study;  New  York  University, 
New  York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

ALDIS  B.  HATCH,  Jr.,  Ph.D. 

Acting  Head  of  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Associate  Professor  of  Foreign 
Languages 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  A.M.; 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Ph.D.;  Middlebury  College,  Middlebury,  Vermont, 
post-doctorate  graduate  study;  University  of  Heidelberg,  Heidelberg,  Germany,  post-doctorate 
graduate  study;  University  of  San  Carlos,  Guatemala  City,  Guatemala,  post-doctorate  graduate 
study;  University  of  San  Marcos,  Lima,  Peru,  post-doctorate  graduate  study. 

T.  ROLAND  HUMPHREYS,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, California,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

OTIS  C.  INGEBRITSEN,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Ph.B.;  Ph.M.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Ph.D. 

ELLEN  KAUFFMAN,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Speech 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  A.M.,  graduate  study. 

*  GEORGE  W.  KAYS,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Mathematics 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;   New  York  University,  New  York  City, 

graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

MATHILDA  S.  KNECHT,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Languages 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado,  gradu- 
ate study;  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  graduate  study;  Ecole  Libre,  New  York  City, 
graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

DOROTHY  BRYAN  KOONS,  M.S. 

Assistant  Instructor  of  Education 

Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Washington,  A.B,;  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Massachusetts, 

M.S. 
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WALTER  E.  KOPS,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

State   Teachers    College,    Montclair,    N.    J.,    A.B.,    A.M.;    University    of   Muenster,    Westphalia, 

Germany,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

RUSSELL  KRAUSS,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  A.B.;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.;  New 

York  University,  New  York  Ciry,  Ph.D. 

S.  MARIE  KUHNEN,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Biology 

State  Teachers  College,   Montclair,   N.  J.,   A.B.;   Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.; 
New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

*  Leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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ANGELINE  K.  LUDMAN,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Music 

School  of  Music,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  B.  Mus.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
New  York,  graduate  study;   Conservatoire  Americain,   Fontainebleau,   France,  graduate   study. 

ORPHA  MAUST  LOUGH  LUTZ,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford.  Uni- 
versity, California,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York,  graduate  study; 
New  York  University,  New  York,  New  York,  Ph.D. 

VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

EDNA  E.  McEACHERN,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Music  and  Professor  of  Music 

Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington,  B.  Mus.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
A.M.,  Ph.D.;  graduate  of  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City  (Juilliard  Scholar). 

♦ROBERT  W.  McLACHLAN,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Science 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  A.B.,  M.S.;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
graduate  study;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  graduate  study;  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Ph.D. 

ANNIE  DIX  MEIERS,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  English 

Judson  College,  Marion,  Alabama,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

HARLEY-P.  MILSTEAD,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Geography 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois,  B.E.;  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Clark  University,  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts,  Ph.D. 

MAURICE  P.  MOFFATT,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Clarion  State  Teachers  College,  Clarion,  Pennsylvania.  B.S.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pennsylvania,  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  Ciry,  graduate  study;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

WARD  MOORE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  B.  Mus.;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  M.  Mus.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M., 
Professional  Diploma,  graduate  study. 

ALLAN  MOREHEAD,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,   N.   J.,   A.B.,   A.M.;   Teachers   College,   Columbia  University, 

New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

DOROTHY  J.  MORSE,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Music 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,   Pittsburgh,   Pennsylvania,   A.B.,    A.M.;   Duquesne   University, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York,  New  York,  graduate 
study;  Dalcroze  School,  New  York,  New  York.  Certificate;  New  York  University,  New  York, 
New  York,  graduate  study. 


•  Leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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ULRICH  J.  NEUNER,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Business  Education  and  Veterans'  Counselor 

Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  B.C.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

MILDRED  M.  OSGOOD,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Art 

Huntington  College,  Huntington,  Indiana,  A.B.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  A.M.; 
New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Inter- 
national School  of  Art,  Vienna,  Austria,  graduate  study;  International  School  of  Art,  Vesili, 
Czechoslovakia,  graduate  study;  International  School  of  Art,  Zakopane,  Poland,  graduate  study. 

FILOMENA  C.  PELORO,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Spanish 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate 
study;  University  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  graduate  study;  Middlebury  Graduate  School  of 
Spanish  in  Spain,  Madrid,  Spain,  A.M. 

IRENE  PENNINGTON,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  English  and  Speech 

Berea  College,  Berea,   Kentucky,  A.B.;   School  of  Education,   New  York  University,   New  York 

City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

JAMES  P.  PETTEGROVE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  A.M.; 
Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses 
completed  for  Ph.D. 

JOSEPHINE  M.  PHILLIPS,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Mathematics 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Newark  College  of  Engineering,  Newark, 

N.  J.,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

WILLIAM  R.  PHIPPS,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  B.S.;  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park, 
Maryland,  graduate  study;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Ed.D. 

GEORGE  F.  PLACEK,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

State  Teachers   College,   Montclair,   N.   J.,   A.B.;   Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,   New 

York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

MURRAY  PRESENT,  B.  Mus. 
Instructor  of  Music 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  B.  Mus.;  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New  York 
City,  Diploma. 

ETHEL  JANE  RAMSDEN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  graduate  study;  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California,  graduate  study; 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  graduate  study;  Yale  University,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
graduate  study. 

EDWARD  C.  RASP,  Jr.,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Teaching  Aids 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M. 

RUFUS  D.  REED,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,  Ohio,   B.S.;   Ohio  State  University,   Columbus,  Ohio,   A.M., 

Ph.D. 
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JOHN  J.  RELLAHAN,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Teachers  College,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  Ph.D. 

*  HENRY  E.  SCHMIDT,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director.  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  and 
Dean  of  Men 

Savage  School  of  Physical  Education,  New  York  City,  Certificate;  State  Teachers  College,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

HORACE  JONES  SHEPPARD,  A.M. 

Head  of  Business  Education  Department  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 
Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M., 
graduate  courses  completed  for  Ed.D. 

MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  New  York  City,  Diploma;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New 
York  City,  graduate  study. 

KENNETH  ORVILLE  SMITH,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Science 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  A.B.;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

W.  SCOTT  SMITH,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Placement 

Franklin    and    Marshall    College,    Lancaster,    Pennsylvania,    A.B.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia 

University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

D.  HENRYETTA  SPERLE,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Education 

University    of    Wisconsin,    Madison,    Wisconsin,    A.B.;    Teachers    College,    Columbia    University, 

New  York  City,  A.M..  Ph.D. 

ALICE  G.  STEWART,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Social  Studies 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California,  A.B.,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

VALENTINE  TONONE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Brevet  Superieur,  Ecole  Normale,  Grenoble,  France,  University  of  Grenoble,  Grenoble,   France; 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  A.B. 

MARY  SANDOR  VALASKY,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Science 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M. 

ELIZABETH  T.  VAN  DERVEER,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  State  Teachers 
College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

RALPH  A.  VERNACCHIA,  A.M. 
Instructor  of  Art 

New  York  University,  New  York  City;  San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  California,  A.B.; 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  California,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  California, 
graduate  study;  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California,  graduate  study. 

•  Leave  of  absence  for  military  service. 
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RICHARD  W.  WILLING,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A.B.;  State  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wis- 
consin, B.E.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New 
York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

MARGARET  MERRISS  WURTS,  M.D. 

College  Physician  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 

Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  A.B.,  M.D.;  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  Diploma. 

FREDERIC  HAROLD  YOUNG,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English  and  Education 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  A.B.;  Harvard  University  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, S.T.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  General  and  Union 
Theological  Seminaries,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J., 
graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

LOUIS  E.  ZERBE,  M.  Mus. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago,  Illinois,  B.  Mus.;  Kansas  Wesleyan  University,  Salina, 
Kansas,  A.B.;  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  M.  Mus.;  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  graduate  study;  Yale  University.  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  graduate  study; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  National  Music  Camp, 
Interlocken,  Michigan,  graduate  study 

Part-Time  Faculty  Members  in  Special  Fields 

ELEANOR  GOFF,  A.B. 

Instructor  of  Physical  Education 

Mills  College,  Oakland,  California,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

EMIL  KAHN,  A.M. 

Instructor  of  Music 

Goethe  Gymnasium,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  Maturum;  Dr.  Hochs  Konservatorium,  Frankfurt, 
Germany;  University  of  Frankfurt,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  A.M. 

FLORENCE  M.  KNOWLTON,  A.M. 

Teacher  of  Household  Arts,  College  High  School 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington.  Vermont,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 

York  City,  A.M. 

CARL  F.  MUELLER,  Mus.  D. 

Conductor  of  Choir 

Elmhurst  College,  Elmhurst,  Illinois,  Mus.  D.;  Conservatories  of  Music,  St.  Louis,  Missouri; 
Salem  College,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C;  Associate  American  Guild  of  Organists;  Fellow  of  West- 
minster Choir  College,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  CHRISTMANN,  S.  Mus.  D. 
Instructor  of  Music 

Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New  York,  New  York,  Diploma;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York,  New  York,  B.S.,  A.M.;  School  of  Sacred  Music,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
New  York,  New  York,  S.  Mus.  D.;  Domain  Music  School,  Hancock,  Maine,  A.A.G.O. 

Library  Staff 

ANNE  BANKS  CRIDLEBAUGH,  A.M. 
Librarian  and  Instructor  of  English 

Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  A.B.;  School  of  Library 
Service,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study; 
State  Teachers  College,  Montciair,  N.  J.,  A.M. 
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BARBARA  A.  BAYLOR,  B.S. 

Library  Assistant  and  Head  of  Loan  Desk 
Delaware  State  Teachers  CcUegc,  Dover,  Delaware,  B.S. 

FLORENCE  H.  BRAINARD,  B.L.S. 

Assistant  Librarian  and  Cataloguer 

Wellesley  College.  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  A.B.;  Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Library  Science, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  B.L.S. 

CLAIRE  M.  MERLEHAN,  A.M. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Instructor  of  English 

State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.;  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  M.S. 

MOLLIE  CHADWICK  WINCHESTER,  A.M. 

Librarian,  College  High  School  and  Instructor  of  English 

Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  Illinois;  New  York  University,  New  York  City;  Columbia  Uni- 
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Part  I 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 

The  general  aim  of  the  College  is  the  same  as  that  for  all  education  in 
a  democracy — the  preparation  of  youth  for  a  constructive  and  profitable  life  in 
society.  This  general  citizenship  aim  is  fundamental  to  the  course  of  study  and 
the  method  of  teaching. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  professional  school 
which  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the  State.  This 
definite  objective  has  been  the  controlling  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
curricula,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  aaivities,  and  college  spirit  and 
has  tended  to  unify  all  activities — ^professional,  cultural,  and  social. 

The  College  is  organized  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  society  through  the  medium  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State.  Those  who  have  the  natural  ability  to  become  friends,  guides,  and 
leaders  of  youth  should  consider  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLES   AND   POLICIES 

The  following  principles  control  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
College.  The  second  statement  of  each  principle  is  somewhat  explanatory  of  the 
first  and  in  most  cases  is  addressed  particularly  to  students. 

(1)  The  College  should  have  clearly  defined  objeaives  which  should  limit  and 
control  its  offerings  and  activities. 

Entering  students  should  understand  what  the  College  has  to  offer  in  rela- 
tion to  their  interest  and  purposes. 

(2)  The  College  should  be  so  organized  and  administered  as  to  promote  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  prospective  workers  in  the  profession. 

The  students  should  he  offered  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  the 
promotion  of  their  educational  interests  and  success,  their  physical  health 
and  energy,  their  emotional  adjustments  and  stability,  and  their  social  attitudes 
and  habits. 

(3)  To  teach  should  be  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  i.e.,  candidates  for  teacher 
preparation  should  be  selected. 

The  students  who  are  to  he  privileged  to  prepare  for  teaching  must  demon- 
strate their  intellectual,  personal,  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession. 

(4)  The  relative  value  of  the  curricular  materials  used  in  a  teachers  college 
should  be  judged  by  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  communities 
which  it  serves. 

Though  teachers  are  exponents  of  broad  culture,  yet  the  selection  of  the 
necessary  materials  for  a  prospective  teacher  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
professional  service. 

(16) 
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(5)  Teacher  preparation  should  be  differentiated  and  specialized  in  accordance  with 
the  aims  and  organization  of  schools  to  be  served. 

The  differentiated  program  at  Montclair  provides  for  the  training  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  teachers  and  permits  specialization  within  this  pro- 
gram in  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
administration  and  guidance,  business  education,  geography,  music,  physical 
education,  and  speech. 

(6)  Prospeaive  teachers  should  acquire  a  rich  background  of  general  culture 
including  a  knowledge  of  present-day  problems. 

The  professional-cultural  backgrotmd  studies  offer  a  broad  human  interest  in 
the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  religious,  scientific,  literary,  and 
aesthetic  phases  of  life. 

(7)  Professional  scholarship  should  be  sound. 

Professional  scholarship  refers  particularly  to  the  scholarship  required  in  the 
student's  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  Each  student  is  required  to 
complete  approximately  thirty -three  semester-hours  in  his  major  and  eighteen 
semester -hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest. 

(8)  Prospeaive  secondary  school  teachers  should  not  only  acquire  a  teaching 
knowledge  of  subject-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent  pupils 
involving  the  theories  and  techniques  in  their  instruction. 

The  professional  objectives  provide  teachers  college  students  with  a  motive  for 
learning  which  in  turn  insists  upon  functional  knowledge.  The  adjustment 
of  this  knowledge  to  the  aptitudes  and  needs  of  high  school  pupils  requires 
methods  and  skills  in  instruction. 

(9)  The  program  of  studies  and  activities  of  a  teachers  college  should  be  progres- 
sive, sequential,  and  integrated. 

Education  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  bringing  isolated  courses  back 
into  their  natural  relationships  or  into  a  unified  body  of  knowledge  in  order 
to  promote  broader  understanding,  clearer  meanings,  and  balanced  judgment. 

(10)  The  College  should  seek  persistently  to  maintain  high  standards  of  excellence 
together  wth  praaical  concepts  of  usefulness. 

Students  must  give  their  best  efforts,  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship, 
and  demonstrate  ability  to  use  their  knowledge  and  skills. 

(11)  Open-mindedness  on  the  part  of  all  participants  in  teacher  preparation  should 
be  encouraged  in  order  to  facilitate  individual  adjustments  and  growth. 

A  student's  experience  in  college  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity  along  with 
an  interest  in  truth.  Such  attitudes  promote  a  recognition  and  understanding 
of  differences  and  an  ability  to  adjust  and  grow  in  a  changing  world. 

History 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal  School 
be  established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  following 
year  the  Legislature  purchased  a  site  of  twenty-five  acres  in  Upper  Montclair. 
The  main  building,  College  Hall,  was  completed  in  1908,  and  the  first  class  was 
admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Edward  Russ  Hall  was  built  with  the  bequest  of  the  Honor- 
able Edward  Russ,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Committee.  Other  buildings 
were  added  to  the  campus  in  1928  and  1929. 

Additional  land,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  main  campus,  was  purchased  in 
1927  and  1929,  bringing  the  total  area  to  seventy  acres. 

On  May  27,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  resolutions  as  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  establishing  the  State 
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Teachers  College  at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools.  The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  four-year  college  curriculum  in 
June,  1930. 

Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  teachers  college  program  in  1929.  The 
summer  session  was  established  in  1930.  Late  in  the  spring  of  1932  the  State 
Board  of  Education  voted  that  the  College  should  ojffer  graduate  courses  and 
grant  a  Master's  degree. 

Professional  and  Academic  Status 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  fully  accredited 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  and  the  Association  of  American  Universities. 
Credits  are  exchangeable  among  colleges  and  universities  which  are  members  of 
the  above  regional  and  national  associations. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  in  Upper  Montclair  about  three  miles  from  Mont- 
clair Center.  The  city  of  Montclair  and  the  college  campus  are  located  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Watchung  mountain,  which  extends  from  north  to  south.  From 
this  elevation  the  campus  commands  a  view  of  unusual  interest  and  beauty.  The 
city  of  New  York,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east,  forms  the  back- 
ground of  the  campus  view.  In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  the  gardens,  towns, 
and  cities  of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex,  and  Passaic  counties.  The  view  is  impressive 
by  night  when  one  sees  the  myriad  lights  of  this  metropolitan  section. 

The  college  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to  Montclair, 
and  then  by  bus  to  the  southeast  entrance;  by  the  Erie  Railroad  to  the  Montclair 
Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the  south  entrance;  and  also  by  direct  bus  lines 
from  New  York,  Newark,  the  Oranges,  and  Paterson. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  various  legislative  appropriations  for  land  have  provided  the  College 
with  a  campus  of  seventy  acres.  The  campus  is  developed  with  roadways,  walks, 
shrubbery,  wooded  sections,  lawns,  tennis  and  other  recreational  courts,  athletic 
fields,  gardens,  and  an  outdoor  theatre. 

CoUege  Hall  contains  administration  offices,  library,  cafeteria,  gymnasium, 
and  classrooms. 

Edward  Russ  Hall  and  Chapin  Hall  are  maintained  by  the  State  as  dormi- 
tories for  the  college  women.  Both  buildings  are  fireproof  in  construction  and  are 
designed  in  the  Spanish  Mission  style  with  white  stucco  walls  and  red  Spanish 
tile  roofs  to  conform  in  character  to  the  other  buildings  on  the  campus.  Each 
dormitory  accommodates  about  one  hundred  students  with  single  and  double 
rooms,  laundry,  bathrooms,  infirmary,  storage  rooms,  reception  room,  living 
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room,  and  offices  for  hostesses,  doctor,  and  nurse.  The  living  rooms  are  the  social 
centers  and  are  designed  to  accommodate  conferences,  clubs,  dances,  receptions, 
and  other  social  activities.  The  dining  rooms  are  located  in  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

The  College  High  School  is  located  to  the  north  and  east  of  College  Hall. 
It  contains  offices,  an  assembly  room,  a  gymnasium,  a  library,  domestic  science 
rooms,  classrooms  for  the  high-school  students,  and  conference  rooms  for  college 
students. 

A  second  athletic  field  was  completed  in  the  spring  of  1938.  It  provides  a 
football  field,  a  running  track,  and  a  baseball  field.  Concrete  bleachers  line  the 
east  side  of  the  football  field  and  running  track,  furnishing  ample  seating  for 
spectators. 

Recently  a  small  recreation  building  has  been  completed  on  the  campus.  This 
is  used  for  club  meetings,  recreation  courses,  and  similar  functions. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Works  Agency  the  College  has  erected  the 
following  temporary  buildings  on  the  campus: 

FWA  Building  No.  1,  containing  offices  and  classrooms. 
FWA  Building  No.  2,  containing  offices  and  classrooms. 
FWA  Building  No.  3,  containing  offices,  classrooms,  and  science  laboratories. 
FWA  Building  No.  4,  containing  offices,  classrooms,  and  music  rehearsal 
rooms. 

The  Federal  Public  Housing  Administration  and  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  Economic  Development  have  erected  on  the  campus  eighteen 
temporary  buildings  containing  thirty-nine  apartments  for  married  students. 
Most  of  these  apartments  contain  a  living  room,  kitchen,  bathroom,  and  two 
bedrooms.  Some  are  furnished. 

Expenses 

General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year  of  approximately  3  7  weeks 

The  tuition  fee  for  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  $100  a  year. 

The  tuition  fee  for  non-residents  is  $13  per  semester-hour  of  credit. 

The  Student  Government  Association  fee  is  $30  a  year. 

The  overall  general  service  charge  for  music  majors  is  $12.50  per  semester. 

The  overall  general  service  charge  for  all  other  students  is  $10  per  semester. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  in  two  installments,  one-half  in  September  and  one- 
half  in  January.  The  student  fees  and  service  charges  are  also  payable  in  two 
installments,  one-half  in  September  and  one-half  in  January. 

These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

Living  Expenses  for  Regular  Year 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $536.50  for  the  regular 
college  year  of  approximately  37  weeks.  This  charge  is  subject  to  change  due 
to  variations  in  Uving  costs. 
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Payments  are  made  as  follows: 

$145.00  on  or  before  registration  in  September. 
$123.25  on  or  before  November  1. 
$145.00  on  or  before  registration  in  February. 
$123.25  on  or  before  April  1. 

Women  students  who  plan  to  live  in  dormitories  should  consult  the  Dean  of 
Women  or  make  written  application.  Men  students  should  make  application  to 
the  Dean  of  Men  for  housing  accommodations.  If  at  any  time  dormitory  accom- 
modations are  not  available,  lists  of  approved  accommodations  in  private  homes 
will  be  provided.  When  dormitory  vacancies  occur,  it  is  understood  that  students 
living  in  private  homes  wiU  transfer  to  fiU  such  vacancies. 

Accommodations  for  Married  Students 

There  is  available  a  limited  number  of  housing  accommodations  for  married 
students,  and  application  should  be  made  to  the  Housing  Committee. 

Student  Supply  Store 

The  store  aims  to  supply  such  books  and  materials  as  are  in  continual  demand 
by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafeteria 

Lunches  are  served  in  the  cafeteria  at  cost  prices  for  all  students  who  are  not 
regular  boarding-hall  students.  It  is  under  the  same  management  as  the  Edward 
Russ  dining  room. 

Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ  has  enabled  the  college 
to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men  eminent  in  science,  philosophy, 
education,  and  public  affairs,  as  well  as  several  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces 
of  great  artists.  At  his  death  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  a  substantial  sum  of  money 
which  has  taken  permanent  form  in  the  building  of  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

Many  other  gifts  have  been  presented  by  normal  school  and  college  classes, 
graduates,  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the 
College  HaU,  dormitories.  College  High  School,  and  on  the  campus.  They  are 
highly  prized  by  the  students  and  faculty  as  expressions  of  the  good  will  and 
generosity  of  the  donors. 

Scholarships  and  Loans 

See  Financial  Adjustments — Page  35. 

Admissions 

Admission  requirements  are  arranged  for  three  groups  of  students:  those 
entering  the  freshman  class;  those  entering  with  advanced  undergraduate  credits; 
and  those  entering  the  Graduate  Division. 
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I.  Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  they  should  enter  the  teaching 
profession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College  for  personal  interviews.  All  candi- 
dates for  the  freshman  class  should  file  their  applications  with  the  Registrar 
before  February  15  th  of  the  year  in  which  they  wish  to  take  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations. 

A.  Requirements  for  Admission  as  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

1.  Entrance  Examinations 

All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  shall  take  examinations 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  Eligibility  for  Taking  Entrance  Examinations 

To  be  eligible  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  for  admission  an  applicant 
shall  furnish  the  following  credentials  on  the  appropriate  forms  obtainable 
from  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

a.  Age  certification 

A  statement  of  the  place  and  date  of  birth.  Applicants  shall  be  at  least 
fifteen  years  nine  months  old  before  taking  the  entrance  examinations. 

b.  Health  report 

A  report  from  the  family  physician  concerning  the  student's  condition  of 
health.  This  report  shall  be  made  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

c.  Testimonial  of  charaaer 

A  testimonial  of  good  moral  character  from  responsible  persons  not  related 
by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  applicant  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

d.  High  School  rating 

A  rating  of  the  student's  charaaer  and  probable  fitness  to  succeed  in  college 
courses.  This  rating  shall  be  made  by  the  officials  of  the  applicant's  sec- 
ondary school  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

e.  Certificate  of  graduation 

A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  showing  that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  for  graduation 
during  the  current  scholastic  year.  The  units  to  be  accepted  for  admission 
to  the  College  are  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  follows: 

Units 

English    4 

Mathematics    1 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 1 

Science    1 

Foreign  Language 2 

Additional  Social  Studies,  Science,  Language,  or  Mathematics 3 

Free  Eleaives 3 

Total 15 

( 1 )  Upon  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  concerned  substi- 
tutions for  the  units  listed  above  may  be  made  for  an  applicant  who  is 
in  the  highest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class.  When  a  request  for  a 
substitution  of  this  kind  is  made,  it  will  be  considered  by  a  special  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  head  of  the  major  department  concerned,  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  and  the  Dean  of  Instruction.  If  the  above 
named  committee  recommends  that  a  substitution  be  made,  the  recom- 
mendation will  be  referred  to  the  President  of  the  College  for  a  final 
decision. 

(2)  Candidates  for  the  Business  Education  Curriculum  may  substitute  two 
units  of  work  in  these  subjeas  for  the  Language  entrance  requirement. 
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f.  'Filing  official  transcripts  of  graduation 

Applicants  who  have  not  filed  an  official  and  complete  transcript  showing 
graduation  from  high  school  before  the  date  of  the  entrance  examinations 
shall  do  so  before  registration  in  the  College. 

3.  Physical  Examination 

At  entrance  all  candidates  must  be  examined  by  a  physician  seleaed  by  the 
College  to  determine  whether  they  are  free  from  any  disease  or  infirmity  which 
would  unfit  them  for  teaching;  and  an  examination  by  this  physician  may  be 
required  of  any  student  at  any  time  in  his  course,  to  determine  whether  his 
physical  condition  warrants  his  continuance  in  the  College. 
The  State  also  requires  all  students  to  submit  evidence  each  year  of  freedom 
from  tuberculosis.  The  College  endeavors  to  provide  suitable  tests  each  year 
for  the  student  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

4.  Speech  Entrance  Test 

Each  candidate  for  the  freshman  class  and  all  students  seeking  admission  with 
advanced  standing  will  take  a  speech  entrance  test.  Candidates  with  serious 
difficulties  may  be  refused  admission,  or  admitted  conditionally. 

B.  High  School  Prerequisites  for  College  Majors  and  Minors. 

The  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest  that  are  oflfered  students  by  the  College 
are  discussed  under  College  Curricula  (Page  61  and  following).  The  College 
recommends  that  students  include  in  their  high  school  credits  at  entrance  the 
number  of  units  indicated  in  the  following  table  for  the  subjeas  in  which  they 
intend  to  specialize: 

High  School  Units 
Recommended 
Majors 

Accounting  and  Business  Praaice   1  to  2 

English     4 

French,  Latin,  or  Spanish    2  to  4 

Mathematics   3^  to  4 

Music 1  to  2 

Science   1  to  3 

Social   Studies    2  to  3 

Speech (if  possible)  1  to  2 

High  School  Units 
Recommended 
Minors 

Accounting  and  Business  Praaice 1 

Biology     1 

English     4 

French,  Latin,  or  Spanish 2  to  4 

Geography      1 

History     2  to  3 

Mathematics     3  to  4 

Music   1 

Physical  Education     1 

Physical    Science    1  to  2 

Political  Science  and  Economics    2  to  3 

Social  Business 

Speech (if  possible)  1 

II.  Admission  to  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  Class 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing. 
To  be  eligible,  a  candidate  must  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  college  work.  The 
acceptance  of  such  a  candidate  is  dependent  upon  his  scholarship,  as  evidenced 
by  the  credentials  submitted,  personal  fitness,   and   the  possible   number   of 
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vacancies  in  the  class  for  which  he  is  ehgible.  Definite  acceptance  of  candidates 
for  advanced  standing  cannot  be  made  long  in  advance  for  any  given  semester. 
Students  wishing  to  apply  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  should  write  for 
the  necessary  form  of  application  to  the  Registrar,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

III.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  Division 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Official  transcripts  of  all  undergraduate  work  must  accompany  the  written 
application.  No  action  is  taken  until  such  transcripts  are  received. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  application  blank  and  the  transcripts  of  undergraduate 
work,  the  student  is  asked  to  have  personal  conferences  with  the  department 
adviser  of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  major,  and  with  the  Chairman 
of  the  Graduate  Committee.  These  conferences  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  action 
of  the  committee  on  admission.  The  student  is  notified  in  writing  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  has  been  accepted. 

For  more  complete  information  see  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 

Placement  Bureau 

See  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration,  Page  52. 

The  Alumni  Association 

All  graduates  of  Montclair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  active 
members  if  they  pay  dues.  Association  officers,  with  the  advice  of  other  members 
and  Faculty  members  of  the  College,  plan  yearly  the  schedule  of  events  to  which 
all  graduates  and  their  guests  are  invited.  Alumni  are  notified  once  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  and  active  members  are  notified  again  before  each  event 
takes  place. 

The  Association  strives  to  establish  and  continue  lasting  friendships  and  con- 
tacts of  both  social  and  professional  natures  among  its  members  and  between 
graduates  and  the  College. 

Number  of  Graduates 

Normal  School  Diplomas — 3,921 

A.B.  Degrees— 4,406  A.M.  Degrees— 1,256 

ALUMNI  OFFICERS,  1952-1953 

President   JOSEPH  KUTNER  '32 

Vice-President Philip  Perkins  '40 

Recording  Secretary   MARY  O'DONOHUE  '42 

Treasurer ISABEL  McCOY  '22 

Assistant  Treasurer JOSEPHINE  Phillips  '35 

Resident  Alumni-Secretary DOROTHY  BRYAN  KOONS 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  divisions: 
business  administration,  instructional  administration,  and  personnel  administra- 
tion. These  divisions  are  under  the  direction  of  the  President  of  the  College  and 
the  Administrative  Council  in  cooperation  with  the  faculty. 

Business  Division 

The  business  division  has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as  appropriations, 
receipts,  expenditures,  inventories,  audits,  and  reports.  This  division  also  super- 
intends buildings  and  grounds,  and  food-service  operations. 

Students  pay  their  tuition  and  fees  at  the  Business  Office. 

Instructional  Division 

The  instructional  division  centers  its  interests  in  curricula,  teaching  materials, 
teaching  and  supervisory  programs,  and  teaching  procedures.  The  Dean  of 
Instruction  is  assisted  by  the  Registrar,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  librarians, 
instructional  committees,  and  general  staff. 

Students  who  wish  advice  or  help  in  matters  related  to  courses,  programs  of 
studies,  advanced  standing,  instructional  procedures,  and  scholastic  clubs  consult 
the  Dean  of  Instruction,  the  Registrar,  department  heads,  and  staflF  advisers. 

Matters  pertaining  to  records,  reports,  credits,  and  schedules  are  discussed 
with  the  Registrar. 

Personnel  Division 

The  personnel  division  has  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  physical 
health,  mental  health,  work  habits,  and  social  life  of  all  students.  The  following 
staff  members  are  engaged  in  personnel  work:  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guid- 
ance, physical  education  instructors,  college  physician,  college  nurse,  mental 
hygiene  instructors,  research  director,  Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of  Men,  Veterans' 
Counselor,  dormitory  hostesses,  and  staff  and  student  advisers. 

The  personnel  division  endeavors  to  become  familiar  with  the  abilities, 
interests,  and  needs  of  all  students  through  personal  interviews,  counseling,  keep- 
ing records,  and  providing  for  adequate  personal,  service. 

LIBRARY 

Conveniently  located  on  the  main  floor  of  College  Hall  is  the  library  of 
61,000  volumes  with  a  spacious  reading  and  reference  room  and  two  smaller 
reading  rooms  housing  the  music  collections  and  the  curriculum  laboratory  and 
textbook  exhibit.  Special  collections  include  the  Howe  collection  of  organ  music; 
the  Mark  Andrews  music  library;  the  Webster  Memorial  collection  of  modern 
poetry,  including  many  first  editions  and  autographed  copies;  the  Finley  collec- 
tion of  science  textbooks,  which  has  been  augmented  by  early  textbooks  of  his- 
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torical  significance  from  other  sources;  the  Carnegie  Secondary  Art  set  of  books 
and  pictures;  a  collection  of  New  Jersiana;  and  a  recent  outstanding  gift,  the 
Roy  W.  Hatch  collection  of  Lincolniana.  The  textbook  collection  of  4,800 
volumes  includes  the  most  recent  textbooks  in  all  subjects  on  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  and  curricula  from  the  majority  of  communities  and  counties 
of  New  Jersey  as  well  as  outstanding  curricula  from  other  states.  The  library 
also  maintains  a  complete  file  of  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Ofiice  of  Education  for 
which  this  library  is  designated  as  an  official  depository  library  in  the  area.  An 
up-to-date  and  widely-used  file  of  pamphlets,  maps,  and  pictures,  classified  by 
subjea,  is  available  to  all  students. 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  College  as  a  whole,  the  field  of  education  is 
especially  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  the  subject-matter  fields  are  all  well 
covered  on  both  the  graduate  and  the  undergraduate  level  with  a  well-rounded 
collection,  including  an  outstanding  group  of  books,  portfolios,  and  reproductions 
of  modern  art.  Reading  for  fun  and  enjoyment  is  stimulated  by  the  constantly 
changing  group  of  "Recent  Books"  conveniently  located  in  the  library  foyer. 

All  of  the  books,  including  the  reference  collection,  are  on  open  shelves  to 
which  the  students,  as  well  as  faculty,  graduates,  and  teachers-in-service,  have 
access  and  borrowing  privileges.  This  open-shelf  policy  applies  even  to  the 
periodical  collection  which  consists  of  back  issues  of  all  but  the  most  ephemeral 
of  the  300  currently  received  periodicals.  Bound  volumes  of  magazines  total 
over  2,200. 

Supplementing  the  College  library  is  the  library  of  the  College  High  School 
which  is  a  large,  pleasant  room  housing  3,800  volumes  and  located  in  the  College 
High  School.  These  books  are  catalogued  at  the  CoUege  library  and  are  available 
through  the  main  catalog  as  well  as  through  the  catalog  of  the  College  High 
School.  The  High  School  Librarian  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  four 
members  of  the  College  library  staff,  particularly  in  the  field  of  literature  for  ado- 
lescents, in  which  an  extensive  and  up-to-date  collection  is  maintained. 

NEW  TOOLS  FOR  LEARNING  BUREAU 

The  New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau  is  a  service  bureau  of  the  College  which 
emphasizes  non-verbal  and  non-traditional  techniques  of  learning.  Some  of  the 
tools  are  new  only  in  the  sense  that  they  are  new  to  the  persons  who  use  them. 
They  are  non-verbal  only  in  the  sense  that  words  are  regarded  as  secondary 
rather  than  primary  tools  of  learning. 

The  Bureau  functions  through  three  divisions: 

(1)  The  Audio-Visual  Aids  Service  supplies  films,  film-strips,  slides,  record- 
ings, and  transcriptions  to  students  and  teachers  in  the  College  and  to  teachers 
in  the  field  through  its  film  and  record  library  and  by  rental  from  established 
agencies.  It  cooperates  with  the  Sound  Studio  of  the  Department  of  Speech 
in  the  recording  and  circulation  of  programs  originating  here  or  taken  from 
the  air. 

(2)  The  Teaching  Aids  Service  supplies  to  students  and  teachers  printed 
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materials  collected  from  industrial,  business,  governmental,  and  social  agencies. 
There  is  a  lending  library  of  these  materials  and  also  a  constantly  changing  col- 
lection of  items  for  free  distribution.  A  comprehensive  card  file  of  instructional 
aids  is  maintained.  Fifteen  classified  bibliographies  of  this  material  have  been 
published  and  are  available  at  low  cost.  A  consultation  service  on  all  types  of 
instructional  aids  is  also  offered. 

( 3 )  The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  offers  ten  educational  travel  courses  cover- 
ing all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  described  on  pages  143,  144,  145,  and 
146.  Social  Studies  302,  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life,  is  required  of  the  social 
studies  majors  in  their  junior  year.  The  other  field  studies  courses  are  elective  for 
three  points  each  of  undergraduate  or  graduate  credit,  except  for  Social  Studies 
462,  Continental  United  States,  which  yields  ten  credits  and  Social  Studies  465, 
AG6,  and  467  yielding  two  credits  each.  Social  Studies  460,  Social  Studies  461,  and 
Social  Studies  462  are  offered  in  successive  years.   Social  Studies  463,  464,  and 

466  are  usually  offered  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Social  Studies  302  and 
Social  Studies  459  are  offered  during  the  College  year.   Social  Studies  465  and 

467  are  usually  offered  during  the  Easter  holidays. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

The  six  State  Teachers  Colleges,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development  jointly  operate 
the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  at  Lake  Wapalanne  in  Stokes  Forest, 
Sussex  County.  Courses  offered  include  field  studies  in  biological  sciences,  field 
studies  in  physical  sciences,  conservation  of  forests  and  wild  life,  conservation  of 
soils  and  water,  field  geography,  water  safety  and  first  aid,  camping  education, 
rural  sociology,  and  related  subjects. 

The  facilities  at  Lake  Wapalanne  are  unusually  good.  The  camp  buildings 
were  constructed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  include  a  dining  hall, 
an  infirmary,  an  administration  building,  an  assembly-recreation-library  building, 
a  staff  lodge,  bath-houses,  latrines,  and  twelve  living  cabins. 

Descriptions  of  course  offerings  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conserva- 
tion are  contained  in  special  announcements  which  may  be  had  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair. 

THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Graduate  courses  were  first  offered  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair in  the  summer  term  of  1932  and  have  been  offered  in  all  regular  and  sum- 
mer sessions  since.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be  available  to  teachers  and 
administrators  in  service,  the  courses  are  scheduled  during  the  academic  year  in 
the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and  on  Saturdays.  The  courses  are  given  by  the 
members  of  the  coUege  staff  and  are  granted  residence  credit;  thus,  it  is  possible 
for  teachers-in-service  to  earn  a  Master's  degree  without  taking  a  leave  of  absence 
from  their  teaching  positions.  That  the  College  is  advantageously  located  for 
such  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  high-school  teachers  of 
the  State  are  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  campus. 
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From  the  time  graduate  courses  were  instituted  there  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
response  to  the  work.  There  are  now  more  than  six  hundred  students  matricu- 
lated for  the  graduate  degree.  Among  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  from 
which  these  matriculants  come  are:  Barnard,  Colby,  Colgate,  College  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  Columbia,  Cornell,  Drew,  Duke,  Lafayette,  New  Jersey  College  for 
Women,  New  York  University,  Oberlin,  Pennsylvania,  Rutgers,  Swarthmore, 
Syracuse,  Tufts,  Vassar,  and  Wheaton. 

The  work  is  organized  to  care  for  two  groups  of  graduate  students;  those 
who  are  teaching  and  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and 
on  Saturday  mornings,  and  those  who  wish  to  do  full-time  residence  work.  It  is 
also  organized  for  two  types  of  students  as  regards  previous  preparation;  grad- 
uates of  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  graduates  of  teacher-training  colleges.  Some  of 
the  education  courses  required  for  certification  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  may 
be  taken  on  the  graduate  level.  The  number  of  credits  so  earned  which  may  be 
applied  on  the  A.M.  degree,  of  necessity,  varies  according  to  the  graduate  re- 
quirements in  the  various  major  areas  of  specialization.  Inasmuch  as  no  graduate 
credit  is  given  for  supervised  student-teaching,  graduate  students  from  liberal 
arts  colleges,  as  a  rule,  spend  a  college  year  and  a  summer  term  or  an  additional 
semester  to  meet  State  requirements  for  certification  and  the  conferment  of  the 
Master's  degree.  The  time  required  depends  upon  the  character  and  amount  of 
undergraduate  credits. 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration  and 
Supervision,  Biology,  Business  Education,  English,  Mathematics,  Personnel  and 
Guidance,  Physical  Science,  Science,  and  Social  Studies.  In  each  curriculum  there 
is  a  core  of  educational  courses  and  major  subject-matter  courses.  The  amount 
of  each  type  of  work  depends  on  the  candidate's  undergraduate  work  and  is 
determined  by  the  Graduate  Committee.  The  curricula  in  Administration  and 
Supervision  and  in  Personnel  and  Guidance  are  limited  largely  to  specialized 
professional  courses  in  order  to  meet  State  certification  requirements. 

For  admission  requirements,  see  Page  23. 

Students  interested  in  this  work  are  advised  to  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  for  a  bulletin  and  full  information. 

OFFERINGS  FOR  TEACHERS-IN-SERVICE 

The  College  now  off^ers  senior-graduate  and  graduate  courses  on  campus  dur- 
ing the  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  morning,  and  off  campus  in 
various  centers,  for  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  professional  growth  through 
these  means. 


Part-Time  and  Extension  Courses 

Part-time  courses,  carrying  residence  credit,  for  students  unable  to  attend  the 
College  during  the  regular  full-time  daily  program-hours,  are  offered  on  the 
campus  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  from  4:15  to  6:00  p.  m  ;  on  Tues- 
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day  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7:15  to  9:00  p.m.;  and  on  Saturday  mornings 
from  8:45  to  12:30  p.m. 

Courses  of  the  Extension  Division  are  offered  off-campus  in  any  community 
in  New  Jersey  in  which  the  teachers-in-service  desire  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair  to  offer  a  particular  course  and  if  that  course 
appears  in  either  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  or  the  Graduate  Bulletin  of  the 
College.  It  is  necessary  that  twenty  or  more  students  enroll  in  such  an  Extension 
course. 

Bulletins  are  published  for  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  attend  part- 
time  or  extension  courses.  Courses  which  meet  for  one  two-hour  session  a  week 
for  sixteen  weeks  receive  two  semester-hours'  credit.  Credits  gained  in  part-time 
and  extension  courses  are  accepted  toward  a  degree  or  a  secondary  teacher's  cer- 
tificate. Only  those  students  should  register  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  full 
requirements  and  take  all  examinations.  Permission  may  be  granted  in  special 
cases  for  students  to  take  work  for  no  credit.  Other  information,  including 
bulletins,  may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Part-Time  and  Extension 
Division,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Summer  Session 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are:  ( 1 )  elemen- 
tary, junior,  and  senior  high  school  teachers;  (2)  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  of  liberal  arts  colleges  seeking  secondary  certificates;  (3)  graduate 
students  seeking  the  Master's  degree;  (4)  experienced  teachers  seeking  adminis- 
trator's and  supervisor's  certificates;  (5)  graduates  of  the  two  and  three-year 
normal  school  courses  who  are  working  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  ( 6 )  nor- 
mal school,  teachers  coUege,  and  liberal  arts  college  students,  who  have  been 
permitted  to  meet  certain  requirements  through  summer  session  courses;  (7) 
laymen  who  may  wish  to  take  certain  courses  because  of  their  cultural  interest; 
and  ( 8 )  high  school  graduates. 

The  summer  session  is  attended  by  approximately  six  hundred  students,  rep- 
resenting about  seventy-five  teachers  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities located  in  many  states.  Of  these,  somewhat  fewer  than  one-quarter  are 
undergraduate  students;  approximately  eighty  per  cent  hold  bachelor's  de- 
grees; and  about  five  per  cent  hold  master's  degrees.  Because  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  graduate  students  a  minimum  of  undergraduate  courses  are  offered  in 
the  summer  session. 

The  summer  session  begins  the  first  week  of  July  and  extends  over  a  period 
of  six  weeks.  For  other  information,  including  bulletins  of  the  summer  session, 
address  the  Secretary  of  the  Summer  Session,  State  Teachers  CoUege,  Upper 
Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

The  Laboratory  School 

See  The  Laboratory  School — Page  41. 


Part  II 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  AND  ACTIVITIES 

STUDENT  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 


Orientation  and  Guidance  of  Freshmen 

During  the  first  week  of  the  college  year,  freshman  students  report  for 
examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions,  athletics,  conferences,  and 
instructions.  The  personnel  division  of  the  College  is  active  in  gaining  necessary 
information,  in  preparing  reports,  and  in  furnishing  guidance.  The  Student 
Government  Association  is  active  in  its  cooperation.  It  explains  and  discusses 
various  student  clubs,  privileges,  and  responsibilities.  Staff  members  meet  the 
new  students  for  personal  interviews,  and  during  the  semester  group  meetings 
are  held  with  advisers.  In  general.  Freshman  Week  is  a  time  for  orientation, 
adjustments,  guidance,  instructions,  examinations,  and  social  contacts. 

General  Citizenship 

A  spirit  of  readiness  to  understand  objectives  and  to  assume  responsibilities 
grows  out  of  Freshman  Week.  Each  student  realizes  that  he  has  become  part  of 
a  State  enterprise  and  of  an  active  group  of  professional  workers.  Social  and 
professional  consciousness  begins  to  take  the  place  of  individual  motives. 

From  the  first  day  each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  his  associates  and  to  the  life  of  the  College.  In  fact,  any  stu- 
dent who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership  through  cooperation  and 
service  should  not  train  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Student  Organization 

Students  have  initiated  and  organized  councils,  clubs,  associations,  and  com- 
mittees that  are  rendering  a  great  variety  of  service  which  is  of  a  worthy  charac- 
ter. The  Student  Government  Association  is  the  central  organization  in  general 
control  of  students'  extra-curricular  activities.  It  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from  the  student  body  and  faculty,  and  takes  as  its  responsibility  the  promotion 
of  scholarship,  culture,  professional  zeal,  social  and  physical  welfare,  extra-cur- 
ricular activities,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  student  body. 

The  Student  Government  Association,  its  committees  and  allied  organiza- 
tions, through  their  aims,  spirit,  and  accomplishments,  commend  themselves  to 
the  faculty  and  the  profession.  Naturally,  there  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
students  and  their  organizations  express  their  ideas  of  service,  though  at  present 
their  principal  organized  activities  may  be  listed  as  follows: 
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Agora  (Men's  Organization)  La  Campana 

Aldornia  (Honorary  English  Club)  Men  in  Music 

Aphesteon   (Honorary  Mathematics  Club)         Men's  Athletic  Association 

Band  Montclarion 

Bridge  Club  Newman  Club 

Bureau  of  Student  Publications  Opera  Workshop 

Cercle  Frangais  Orchestra 

Cheerleaders  Phi  Lambda  Pi  (Men's  Organization) 

Chess  Club  Pi   Omega   Pi,   Beta   Sigma   Chapter    (Na- 

Choir  tional  Honorary  Business  Education 

Chorus  Society) 

Clio  (Social  Studies  Women's  Club)  Players 

Commuters'  Club  Pro  Musica  (Honorary  Music  Society) 

Creative  Writing  Club  Psychology  Club 

Dalphac  (Women's  Organization)  Quarterly 

Dance  Club  Rohwec  (Honorary  Social  Studies  Club) 

English  Club  Rostrum    (Co-ed  Debating  and  Discussion 

Epsilon  Mu  Epsilon  (Business  Education  Group) 

Club)  Science  Club 

Fencing  Club  Senate 

Forum  ( Men's  Discussion  Club )  Sigma  Alpha  Eta 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Sigma  Delta  Pi  (Women's  Organization) 

Geography  Club  Sigma  Phi  Mu  ( General  Mathematics  Club ) 

International  Relations  Club  Spanish  Club 

Inter  Nos  (Classical  Language  Club)  Student  World  Federalists 

Intervarsity  Christian  Fellowship  Tribe  (Men's  Varsity  Athletic  Club 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  (National  Honorary  Society      Women's  Athletic  Association 

in  Education)  Zeta  Phi  (Speech  Playhouse) 

The  work  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  its  committees  and  organi- 
zations, includes  such  activities  as  follows: 

Preparation  and  presentation  of  college  and  high  school  assemblies. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  college  publications,  including  newspaper,  hand 
book,  magazine,  and  yearbook. 

Study  of  the  social  needs  of  the  College  and  methods  of  providing  for  them 
properly  and  adequately. 

Participation  in  the  supervision  of  athletics. 

Promotion  of  the  scholarship  standards  of  sections  or  classes. 

The  chartering  of  college  clubs. 

Supervision  of  the  bulletin  board  and  student  announcements. 

Assistance  in  matters  of  student  employment  and  general  student  aid. 

Assistance  in  maintaining  favorable  working  conditions  throughout  the  College. 

Reception  and  entertainment  of  visitors  and  delegations. 

Collection  of  data  and  preparation  of  reports  relative  to  college  enterprises  and 
their  management. 

Representation  of  the  College  at  meetings  of  various  organizations  and  the  furnish- 
ing of  speakers  for  high  school  assemblies. 

Promotion  of  college  clubs  and  organizations. 

Provision  for  a  financing  system  which  adequately  serves  all  worthy  college  enter- 
prises. 

Cooperation  in  scheduling  events  and  aaivities  on  the  campus. 

Participation  in  granting  awards  and  recognitions. 

Music  and  Art 

Cultural  background  courses  in  music  and  art  are  required  of  all  students. 
In  addition,  music  electives  and  the  musical  organizations  of  the  College  provide 
opportunities  for  further  study  in  fields  of  special  interests.  For  requirements 
for  a  major  or  minor  in  music,  see  page  101. 
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The  musical  organizations  of  the  College  include: 

1.  The  a  cappella  choir 

2.  The  Orchestra 

3.  The  Band 

4.  The  Chorus 

5.  The  Opera  Workshop 

6.  The  Music  Workshop,  including  various  types  of  vocal  and  instrumental  en- 
sembles 

Sunday  evening  concerts  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  guest 
artists,  music  faculty,  and  advanced  music  students. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  New  York  City,  the  College  is  able  to  offer 
unusually  fine  opportunities  in  music.  Field  trips  are  frequently  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  Town  Hall 
concerts. 

The  Art  Workshop  gives  all  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  with 
various  artistic  media — oil  paints,  water  colors,  block  prints,  pastels,  clay,  plaster, 
and  stone.  The  Workshop  includes  a  ceramic  studio  complete  with  potters' 
wheels,  kilns,  and  a  glaze  laboratory. 

Frequent  field  trips  are  taken  to  art  museums  in  New  York  City  and  the 
metropolitan  area. 

Dramatics 

Work  in  dramatics  is  varied  and  comprehensive.  In  the  classroom  dramatic 
literature  is  studied  in  historical  perspective,  as  an  art-form  and  as  a  mirror  of 
social  institutions.  The  production  of  high  school  and  college  plays  is  studied 
and  practiced  in  technical  courses  in  which  instruction  in  acting,  stage-craft, 
make-up,  lighting,  costumes,  and  directing  may  be  obtained. 

Players,  an  undergraduate  club,  sponsors  two  major  productions  a  year.  Use 
of  the  auditorium  of  the  College  High  School  as  a  Little  Theatre  enables  Players 
to  present  repeated  performances  of  each  production.  This  invaluable  ex- 
perience in  the  solution  of  problems  facing  the  high  school  dramatics  coach  is 
available  to  any  student  in  the  entire  college.  Players  also  sponsors  an  annual 
Drama  Day  at  which  the  dramatic  organizations  of  high  schools  are  invited  to 
present  their  work  for  professional  criticism. 

The  amphitheatre  affords  an  ideal  setting  for  assemblies,  festivals,  dance  re- 
citals, pageants,  and  plays  adapted  for  the  outdoor  theatre. 

Assembly  Programs 

During  the  year  a  series  of  assembly  programs  is  offered  for  the  cultural 
benefit  of  the  students  and  faculty.  These  programs  include  presentations  by 
outside  artists,  student  recitals  and  dramatizations,  and  student  government  meet- 
ings. These  assembly  programs  are  an  important  part  of  the  college  offering  for 
students,  and  students  are  expected  to  participate  regularly. 

Student  Exchange  with  French  and  Spanish-Speaking  Countries 

The  College  has  prepared  a  program  of  teacher  training  in  the  field  of 
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modern  foreign  languages.  After  successful  completion  of  the  prerequisite  years 
of  high-school  French  or  Spanish,  language  study  is  continued  at  Montclair  in 
classes  conducted  entirely  in  French  or  Spanish.  If  the  student  has  shown 
promising  aptitude  in  his  foreign  language  work  during  his  freshman,  sopho- 
more, and  junior  years,  he  may  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  for 
a  year  in  some  foreign  teachers  college  or  university,  under  Montclair  auspices. 
During  periods  of  uncertainty  abroad,  students  have  gone  to  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  South  America. 

During  the  year  of  study  abroad,  these  Montclair  students  follow  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  work,  including  classes  in  language,  literature,  history, 
art,  music,  psychology,  etc.,  working  with  their  French  or  Spanish-speaking  class- 
mates, submitting  to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying  their  pleasures,  and 
experiencing  their  daily  routine.  In  addition  to  scholarly  achievement  that  con- 
not  be  equaled  by  any  amount  of  classroom  work  in  college,  this  year  of  study 
gives  students  a  broad  outlook  on  life,  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  other  peoples,  and  an  understanding  of  world  citizenship — in  fact,  a 
life  experience  that  is  bound  to  make  them  better  teachers  of  foreign  languages 
for  American  high  school  boys  and  girls. 

College  Athletics 

The  College  provides  three  athletic  fields,  one  play  field,  and  four  tennis 
courts,  two  gymnasiums,  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  recreational  activities. 
The  principal  sports  for  men  normally  include  football,  basketball,  baseball, 
track  and  field,  golf  and  tennis.  College  varsity  teams  in  football,  basketball, 
baseball,  tennis,  track,  golf,  fencing,  and  bowling  maintain  in  normal  years  full 
schedules  with  colleges  located  in  five  eastern  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  College  junior  teams  play  scheduled  games  within  the  State.  Intramural 
athletics  are  promoted. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  include  volley  ball,  hockey,  basketball,  soft- 
ball,  tennis,  and  archery.  These  sports  are  organized  and  managed  by  the 
Women's  Athletic  Association,  a  very  active  undergraduate  organization.  Com- 
petition is  intramural,  with  sport  days  and  invitation  games  providing  variety 
and  added  interest.  The  Modern  Dance  Club,  while  not  an  athletic  activity,  is 
an  important  part  of  the  women's  activity  program. 

Publications 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instruaions.  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and  other  matter  of  special 
value  to  new  students. 

The  Mont  clarion,  the  student  news  publication,  covers  a  variety  of  subjects 
of  special  interest  to  students.  It  is  published  semi-monthly. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  published  by  the 
student  body. 

LaCampana,  the  college  annual,  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and  their  friends. 
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The  College  High  Crier,  student  newspaper  in  the  College  High  School, 
affords  college  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  advisership  through  working 
with  the  young  high  school  editors. 

La  Campanula,  the  yearbook  of  College  High  School,  is  sponsored  and  pub- 
lished by  the  senior  class  of  College  High  School 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  include  pamphlets  and  leaflets 
describing  field  studies. 

Publications  of  the  Teaching  Aids  Service  of  the  College  Library  include 
lists  of  audio- visual  aids  in  many  subject  matter  fields. 

Dormitory  Life 

Dormitory  students  have  opportunities  for  social  activities,  entertainments, 
and  athletics.  These  activities  are  promoted  by  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Dean 
of  Men,  the  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance,  the  dormitory  hostesses,  the 
faculty,  and  the  Inter-Dormitory  Council. 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  are  made  through  the  cooperation 
of  the  dormitory  councils,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Dean  of  Men,  and  the 
dormitory  hostesses.  These  regulations  cover  such  matters  as  study  hours,  week- 
end permissions,  social  activities,  guests,  schedule  of  meals,  care  of  rooms,  care 
of  the  sick,  and  chaperonage. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  accomplishments  of  individual  students  depend  upon  their  energy, 
adaptability,  and  general  personal  fitness.  Therefore,  the  College  invests  profit- 
ably in  promoting  the  physical  health,  emotional  stability,  and  social  attitudes  and 
habits  of  all  students. 

Physical  Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  on  an  elevation  in  clean,  open  country. 
The  campus  furnishes  adequate  facilities  for  healthful  outdoor  exercises,  and  the 
two  gymnasiums  provide  for  physical  education,  indoor  sports,  and  dances. 

The  College  employs  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters  one  full-time  physi- 
cian, one  part-time  physician,  and  three  resident  nurses  who  give  the  students 
thorough  physical  examinations  and  advise  them  in  regard  to  medical  attention 
and  correction  of  defects.  The  College  conducts  an  annual  tuberculosis  program 
with  chest  X-rays  of  students  and  other  College  personnel.  An  annual  physical 
examination  by  the  College  physician  is  required  of  all  students.  The  health  of 
the  dormitory  students  is  guarded  with  special  care.  Infirmaries  are  maintained 
in  Edward  Russ  Hall  and  in  Chapin  Hall  under  the  supervision  of  the  college 
physician.  The  Dean  of  Women,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Director  of  Personnel 
and  Guidance,  and  physical  education  instructors  advise  concerning  health  facili- 
ties and  conditions.  During  the  entire  year,  including  the  summer  months,  a  full 
time  nurse  lives  in  the  dormitory  in  order  that  she  may  serve  dormitory  students 
and  oversee  the  general  health  conditions  of  all  students.   A  voluntary  Medical 
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Reimbursement  Insurance  policy  is  available  to  students  at  $6,00  per  semester  to 
help  pay  hospital  and  surgical  bills  incurred  as  a  result  of  illness  or  injury. 

Mental  Health 

In  the  freshman  year  the  course  in  Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment 
serves  to  provide  for  group  discussion  of  problems  of  personal  and  professional 
orientation  to  college  life. 

Students  are  responsible  to  their  advisers  for  individual  conferences.  Ad- 
visers are  free  to  formulate  and  carry  out  their  own  plans  for  serving  individual 
and  group  needs  of  students  assigned  to  them. 

The  student  advisory  and  guidance  program  is  extended  so  that  it  reaches  the 
whole  student  body.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  make  contacts  with  staflf 
members  in  an  informal  fashion  so  that  they  may  profit  from  a  more  personal 
relationship  than  that  of  the  more  formal  classroom  association.  Special  problems 
of  adjustment  which  arise  from  time  to  time  are  referred  to  the  psychology  and 
mental-hygiene  staff.  Students  who  are  in  need  of  medical  and  psychiatric 
assistance  are  aided  in  obtaining  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment.  It  is  desirable 
that  students  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  such  types  of 
service. 

An  organized  sequence  of  courses  is  planned  for  graduate  students  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  guidance  work  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  A  Master's 
degree  in  Guidance  is  granted  to  students  who  complete  this  work  satisfactorily. 
Full  descriptions  of  courses  may  be  found  in  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 

Social  Activities 

A  varied  program  of  social  activities  is  promoted  by  the  college  clubs,  classes, 
personnel  department,  and  general  staflf.  Each  activity  is  approved  and  directed 
by  the  Dean  of  Women  because  of  its  social  and  recreation  value.  A  few  of  the 
activities  which  are  normally  traditional  are  listed  below. 

Three  aU-college  dances  are  sponsored  by  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion each  year  and  two  by  each  class.  The  sophomores  give  a  dance  for  the 
freshmen  at  the  end  of  Orientation  Week.  Dances  are  also  sponsored  by  dormi- 
tories as  well  as  several  other  organizations. 

The  various  clubs  and  associations  hold  banquets  each  year.  The  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas  dinners  in  the  dormitories  are  festive  occasions. 

Athletic  events  for  men  include  scheduled  games  and  matches  with  outside 
teams.  Sport  days  are  sponsored  by  the  Women's  Athletic  Association. 

The  musical  organizations  present  several  programs  each  year,  including  the 
Christmas  and  Easter  programs  and  the  annual  concerts  during  the  spring. 

The  Dance  Club  is  composed  of  a  group  interested  in  the  dance  as  an  art 
form.  Participation  is  based  upon  selection  of  candidates  by  members  after  a 
special  tryout.  Members  work  on  techniques  which  give  control  and  suppleness 
so  that  their  bodies  may  be  used  as  instruments  with  which  to  express  ideas  and 
emotions  in  the  creating  of  dances.   During  the  year  the  Club  sponsors  events 
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such  as  a  visiting  professional  group  or  artist,  a  symposium,  lecture-demonstra- 
tions, and  concerts  on  campus  and  elsewhere  by  club  members. 

There  are  many  other  events  occurring  from  time  to  time,  such  as  the  spring 
festival  of  the  language  department,  the  Mardi  Gras  of  the  language  department, 
and  the  special  events  of  Commencement  Week. 

Scholastic  Adjustments 

Lack  of  scholastic  adjustment  may  be  due  to  physical  health  or  emotional 
instability,  and  in  either  case  should  be  understood  and  remedied.  There  may 
be  other  cases  where  individual  students  need  scholastic  guidance.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  students'  subject-matter  interests  to  change  and  for  students  to 
require  transferral  from  one  course  to  another  or  from  one  department  to 
another.  Furthermore,  students  are  sometimes  troubled  by  their  ratings  and 
schedules,  and  frequently  the  matter  of  study  habits  demands  careful  analysis 
and  directed  training.  Various  types  of  adjustments  may  be  made  in  classroom 
situations  by  providing  a  better  understanding  of  troublesome  problems  and 
thereby  relieving  tension.  All  problems  of  adjustment  are  considered  in  the 
spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Financial  Adjustments 

The  College  is  not  prepared  to  render  financial  help  in  every  case  where  help 
is  needed.  Yet  it  is  in  a  position  to  assist  many  of  those  who  are  particularly 
deserving.  Assistance  is  commonly  rendered  through  loans  and  student  em- 
ployment. 

Work  Scholarship  Funds 

The  State  offers  deserving  students  the  opportunity  to  do  socially  desirable 
work  of  such  a  nature  as  may  be  provided  in  the  college  library,  laboratories,  and 
offices.  These  scholarships  cover  tuition. 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Charles  Sumner  Chapin,  Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal  School.  It  is 
incorporated  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees.  Loans  are  made  prin- 
cipally to  upper  class  students  and  always  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate's  personal 
and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  candidate's 
financial  need. 

Applications  for  loans  are  made  through  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel. Each  loan  must  be  secured  by  at  least  one  property  owner.  The  total 
amount  of  the  fund  is  approximately  $12,500. 

Scholarships 

A  few  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  of  marked  personal  fitness  and  of 
accomplishments  in  special  fields.  Candidates  for  scholarships  are  recommended 
by  their  high-school  principals. 
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John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  memory  of  the  late 
Professor  John  C.  Stone,  It  amounts  to  $1,600,  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be  used 
as  a  scholarship  for  mathematics  majors. 

Margarget  B.  Holz  Foundation 

This  fund  was  established  by  college  students  who  have  studied  abroad  for 
at  least  one  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Language  Department.  The 
exchange  student  movement  at  Montclair  was  conceived  and  developed  by  the 
late  Professor  Margaret  B.  Holz,  and  it  was  in  her  memory  that  the  fund  of 
$3,000  was  created.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  provide  financial  assistance  to 
those  members  of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department  who  need  financial 
aid  in  order  to  study  abroad. 

Field  Studies  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  Dr.  Harold  S.  Sloan,  a  professor  at  the  College 
from  September  1929  to  June  1936.  The  interest  on  an  investment  of  $10,000 
is  used  for  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies. 

State  Scholarships 

The  state  legislature  awards  annually  to  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  a  number 
of  scholarships  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  of  beginning  students. 

Those  students  who  are  applying  for  admission  to  a  State  Teachers  College 
and  who  wish  to  compete  for  a  scholarship  are  invited  to  write  to  the  President 
of  the  College  to  which  they  are  applying  for  admission  and  request  a  scholarship 
application  blank. 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Edward 
Russ.  It  amounts  to  $20,000,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  assist  deserving 
students  who,  through  scholarship  and  personal  fitness,  offer  assurance  that  they 
will  make  especially  valuable  contributions  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Clarence  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Fund 
This  fund  provides  two  organ  scholarships  a  year. 

Grace  M.  Freeman  Grants 

These  grants  provide  scholarships  for  highly  deserving  students  in  financial 
need. 

Student  Employment 

The  financial  condition  in  many  homes  has  changed  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  College  wishes  to  cooperate  with  worthy  students  who  earnestly 
desire  to  follow  through  the  four-year  college  course.  This  is  often  done  by 
affording  to  students  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  various  types  of  work  on 
campus  or  to  render  service  in  private  homes  near  the  campus.  Opportunities  for 
such  work  are  arranged  through  the  offices  of  the  Dean  of  Women  and  the 
Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance. 


Part  III 


THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 

FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  content,  organization,  and  instructional  procedures  of  the  various  cur- 
ricula and  courses  are  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

( 1 )  The  definite  objective  of  a  professional  college  makes  certain  requirements 
necessary,  yet  in  so  far  as  praaicable  the  special  interests  of  individual  students 
should  be  recognized. 

(2)  After  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization  have  been  chosen,  there 
should  be  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  free  eleaions. 

(3)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  a  basis  of  required  background  courses  and 
professional  aaivities. 

(4)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  for  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and  organi- 
zation of  secondary  education  and  for  guidance  and  skill  in  seleaing,  organizing, 
and  presenting  instructional  materials. 

(5)  Each  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  secondary-school  teachers  should  make 
adequate  provision  for  specialization. 

(6)  Subjea-matter  should  be  treated  professionally. 

(7)  The  courses  and  aaivities  in  a  given  curriculum  should  be  sequential  and 
integrated. 

(8)  Courses  should  be  broadly  humanizing  and  should  be  related  to  what  takes 
place  in  society  and  what  is  done  in  school. 

(9)  The  demonstration  school  should  be  the  laboratory  and  integrating  center  of 
all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

(10)  General  educational  theories  and  techniques  should  be  exemplified  in  regular 
class  instruction  and  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory  school. 

(11)  The  relative  value  of  the  elements  of  the  professional  instruction  should  be 
checked  by  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  college  product. 

(12)  The  curricula  and  courses  of  the  College  are  the  servants  of  a  changing  society, 
and  therefore  should  be  subjea  to  continual  adjustment. 

The  above  principles  are  recognized  by  the  staff  as  basic  to  the  organization 
and  development  of  the  college  curricula.  They  have  directed  and  unified  the 
work  of  the  staiSF  in  its  selection,  organization,  and  treatment  of  curricular 
materials. 

Students  should  recognize  that  a  professional  school  has  by  its  very  nature, 
definite  aims  and  objectives,  and  therefore  practical  reasons  for  preparing  and 
requiring  certain  fundamental  types  of  work.  Such  requirements  are  characteristic 
of  professional  schools  generally.  It  is,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  College  to 
recognize  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  individual  students  and  to  be  guided  by 
these,  provided  that  they  do  not  lead  to  haphazard  and  unsystematic  selections 
and  procedures. 

The  instruaional  work  of  each  curriculum  is  divided  into  three  areas:  (1) 
professional  background;  (2)  professional  integration;  (3)  professional  subject 
matter.  Each  of  these  areas  is  described  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 

(37) 
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GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  organization  of  the  College  for  instructional  purposes  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Principles  numbered  1  to  11,  as  stated  on  the  first  pages  of  Part  I  of 
this  catalog. 

Relations  to  the  Schools  of  the  State 

The  college  staff  recognizes  its  relationship  to  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  which  it  serves.  The  following  contacts  are  maintained: 

Close  relationships  are  maintained  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  through 

its  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  State  Director  of  Teacher  Education  is  in  continual  contact  with  the  officers 

and  directors  of  secondary  education  and  with  the  College. 

Frequent  conferences  on  problems  of  secondary  education  are  held  on  the  campus. 

a.  General  conferences  with  city  and  county  superintendents,  supervising  principals, 
and  junior  and  senior  high-school  principals. 

b.  Conferences   with   high-school   executives   devoted   to   special   problems   in   the 
secondary  fields. 

c.  Department   conferences   with   heads   of  departments   and   teachers   in   the  re- 
spective fields. 

The  College  collects  and  analyzes  curricula  which  are  administered  in  the  various 

high  schools  in  the  State. 

The  College  has  contaas  with  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools  through  its 

supervisors  of  student-teaching  and  through  the  representatives  of  various  subjea- 

matter  departments. 

The  College  contacts  the  secondary  schools  and  becomes  familiar  with  their  needs 

through  its  Placement  Bureau  and  follow-up  service. 

The  College  cooperates   with   various   secondary   school   officials   and   agencies   in 

making  research  studies. 

Principals,  heads  of  departm.ents,  and  teachers  visit  college  classes  and  classes  in 

the  College  High  School  from  time  to  time. 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  has  three  well-established 
functions.  The  first  is  to  provide  each  student  with  a  rich  background.  The 
second  it  is  to  provide  professional  subject-matter  which  includes  ample  margins 
of  scholarship.  The  third  is  to  provide  professional  theories  and  techniques  and 
their  application  in  student-teaching.  Each  of  these  three  departments  of  the 
instructional  division  is  discussed  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Professional-Cultural  Background 

Every  teacher  who  is  to  recognize  and  use  the  many-sided  interests  of  a 
normal  high  school  pupil  must  have  a  broad  philosophy  of  life  and  a  human 
interest  in  the  life-experiences  of  youth  in  present-day  society.  Furthermore, 
every  teacher  who  is  to  specialize  in  a  field  of  knowledge  which  is  somewhat 
narrow  should  be  familiar  with  the  interests,  activities,  and  problems  of  present- 
day  society  as  they  are  related  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  field  of  specialization. 
In  order  to  meet  these  professional  needs  the  College  requires  that  every  student, 
regardless  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization,  do  two  things.  First,  he 
must  become  familiar  with  the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  scientific, 
religious,  literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of  life.  Second,  this  background  of  culture 
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should  be  a  body  of  related  and  well-assimilated  knowledge  rather  than  a  collec- 
tion of  isolated  parts.  In  other  words,  the  interdependence  of  each  of  the  phases 
of  life  mentioned  above  should  be  recognized  and  made  meaningful. 

The  professional-cultural  background  courses  comprise  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  college  requirements  for  graduation.  The  specific  requirements  may  be 
found  in  Part  III  under  the  heading  of  Professional  Background  Requirements. 

Professional  Subject-Matter 

Professional  subject-matter  refers  particularly  to  courses  in  the  student's  major 
and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  It  is  thought  of  as  departmental  specialization 
built  upon  the  related  and  fundamental  body  of  knowledge  which  has  been  called 
professional  background. 

Every  high  school  teacher  should  have  thorough  command  of  the  subject- 
matter  in  his  special  fields  of  instruction.  This  subject-matter  does  not  include 
merely  the  bare  requirements  for  the  prescribed  work  in  high  schools.  It  does 
include  such  scholarship  as  will  stimulate  a  true  intellectual  curiosity  and  provide 
for  rich  margins  of  knowledge. 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester-hours 
in  his  major  field  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  units  required  of  all  students  and 
eighteen  semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  College  since  its  organization  in  1927  to  recognize  that  its  professional  duty 
as  a  teachers  college  is  to  treat  its  subject-matter  professionally,  that  is,  to  provide 
not  only  for  an  academic  knowledge  of  subject-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowl- 
edge of  that  same  subject-matter.  A  teaching  knowledge  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  subject-matter  is  to  be  organized  for  teaching  purposes 
and  how  it  may  be  presented  to  the  best  advantage  under  varying  conditions 
to  high-school  students. 

Department  of  Professional  Integration 

The  prospective  secondary-school  teacher  should  have  not  only  an  adequate 
cultural  background  and  a  thorough  teaching  knowledge  of  subject-matter  in  his 
special  fields,  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent  pupils  and  an  under- 
standing both  of  the  processes  involved  in  their  instruction  and  of  the  part 
played  by  education  in  contemporary  society. 

The  fact  that  the  techniques  used  in  the  professional  treatment  of  subject- 
matter  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  subject-matter  itself  makes  it  apparent  that 
there  must  be  a  close  relationship  between  the  subject-matter  departments  and 
the  department  responsible  for  training  in  the  theories  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion.  (See  also  Part  III  for  descriptions  of  courses.) 

In  addition  to  providing  the  Placement  Bureau  (described  on  page  52)  this 
department  has  various  functions.  It  offers  courses  in  the  psychology  and 
philosophy  of  secondary  education,  in  various  techniques  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  in  the  principles  of  administration  of  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.    Fourteen  semester-hours  of  work  in  this  department  are  required  of 
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each  student,  besides  ten  semester-hours  for  student  teaching,  two  semester-hours 
for  health  education,  and  three  semester-hours  for  a  special  methods  course  in 
the  student's  major  field. 

In  the  present  emergency  due  to  increasing  enrollments  and  teacher  shortages 
in  the  elementary  schools,  additional  courses  in  elementary-school  teaching  are 
required  of  most  students.  These  courses  lead  toward  a  limited  elementary- 
school  teaching  certificate.  They  serve  two  purposes:  to  prepare  the  student  for 
possible  elementary-school  teaching  in  the  present  emergency,  and  to  give  him 
a  fuller  understanding  of  both  the  background  of  high  school  pupils  and  the 
work  of  the  entire  public-school  system. 

Observation  of  classes  in  the  College  High  School  is  required  of  students 
throughout  the  four  years  of  their  college  course,  beginning  with  direaed 
observation  in  the  freshman  year,  and  ending  with  an  intensive  program  of 
observations  in  the  student's  major  subject,  closely  coordinated  with  the  course 
in  methods  of  teaching  his  major  subject. 

Twelve  weeks  of  student-teaching  in  a  public  school,  eight  weeks  in  a  high 
school  and  four  weeks  in  an  elementary  school,  are  required  of  each  student.  This 
experience  is  planned  and  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Professional  Integra- 
tion and  supervised  by  members  of  the  department  and  of  the  student's  depart- 
ment of  major  interest. 

Summary  of  Course  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

I      Professional  Background  Courses  Semester-Hour^ 

Soc.  St.  lOOA  and  lOOB  Civilization  and  Citizenship 6 

Soc.  St.  200A  Contemporary  Economic  Life 2 

Soc.  St.  200B  Contemporary  Political  Life 2 

Soc.  St.  200C  Contemporary  Social  Life 2 

Eng.  lOOA  and  lOOB  World  Literature   6 

Eng.  200A  Composition    3 

*Eng.  200B  Fundamentals  of  Speech 3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Language   2 

Art  100  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art 1 

Music    100    Music   Appreciation    1 

^Either  Sci.  100 A  Survey  of  Physical  Science 4 

or     Sci.  lOOB  Survey  of  Biology 

Sci.  lOOC  The  Earth  Sciences   2 

Health  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living   2 

||Math.  300  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 2 

§Math.  400  Educational  Statistics    2         40 
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Int.   100  Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment 2 

Int.  200A  Child  Growth  and   Development    2 

Int.  200B  Adolescent  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene   2 

Int.  300A  Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Int.  300B  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School    2 

Int.  400A  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Int.  400B   Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 2  14 

•Speech  majors  and  minors  take  English  103  in  lieu  of  English  200B. 
^Science  majors  take  Mathematics  101   in  lieu  of  either  Sci.   lOOA  or  Sci.   lOOB. 
I  [Mathematics  majors  take  Mathematics  308  in  lieu  of  Math.  300. 
§Mathematics  majors  take  Mathematics  408  in  lieu  of  Math.  400. 
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III  Supervised  Student  Teaching  10        10 

IV  Course  Requirements  in  Major  Subject  Field 

Minimum  Number  of  Semester-Hours  in  Major  Field 30 

(Some   departmental    requirements   are   higher.    See   the   departmental 
statements  for  specific  requirements.) 
A  methods  course  in  major  field 3  33 

V  Course  Requirements  in  Minor  Subject  Field 

Minimum  Number  of  Semester-Hours  in  Minor  Field 18  18 

VI  Electives 13         13 

VII  Physical  Education 

Two  hours  a  week  of  gymnasium  work  for  four  semesters 0  0 

128 


THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

The  College  High  School 

The  College  High  School  occupies  a  building  equipped  for  the  regular  classes 
and  activities  of  a  six-year  high  school.  It  is  operated  in  conjunction  with  the 
program  of  the  College  for  the  purpose  of  providing  opportunities  for  demon- 
stration, observation,  and  experimentation  as  a  part  of  the  professional  educa- 
tion and  training  of  teachers  for  New  Jersey  secondary  schools. 

The  school  is  organized  and  administered  by  a  direaor,  and  the  classes  are 
taught  by  members  of  the  college  faculty.  The  chairmen  of  the  subject-matter 
departments  in  the  college  are  also  the  chairmen  of  the  respective  departments  in 
the  high  school.  Many  of  the  members  of  the  college  faculty  who  teach  in  the 
high  school  have  the  dual  assignment  of  teaching  instructional  methods  to  college 
students  and  of  demonstrating  the  use  of  proposed  techniques  through  the 
medium  of  the  high-school  classes.  Observation  of  the  demonstration  teaching 
provided  by  the  college  faculty  is  required  of  all  college  students  and  is  planned 
and  directed  by  those  staflf  members  who  teach  instructional  methods  to  the 
college  students. 

Among  the  other  educational  provisions  made  available  to  prospeaive  teach- 
ers through  the  facilities  of  the  laboratory  school  are  the  following: 

1.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  the  continuous  observation  of  superior  teaching  in 
which  educational  theories,  principles,  and  policies  are  integrated  with  praaice 
in  the  classroom. 

2.  Theories,  methods,  and  materials  are  tested  under  actual  teaching  conditions. 

3.  Experimentation  is  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  improving  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  of  adjusting  secondary-school  procedures  to  social  change. 

4.  Prospeaive  teachers  are  able  to  observe  and  study  adolescent  children  as  they 
work  in  classroom  situations. 

5.  College  teachers  who  are  responsible  for  the  professional  preparation  of  sec- 
ondary-school teachers  are  able  to  maintain  contaa  with  classroom  problems 
in  a  secondary  school. 

6.  Prospeaive  teachers  are  given  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  to  understand 
better  the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  in  a  real  school  situation. 
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CREDITS  AND  STANDARDS 

Credits 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester-hour  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  weeks.  The  average  student  load  for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen 
semester-hours  of  prepared  work  a  week.  Thirty-two  semester-hour  credits 
should  be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
semester-hour  credits  are  required  for  graduation.  Permission  to  carry  more  than 
the  customary  amount  of  work  a  week  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have 
demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  definitely  understood  that  students  are  re- 
tained in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  do  satisfactory  work. 

Rating  System 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are  given 
in  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F. 

A — Excellent 

B— Good 

C — Fair 

D— Poor 

F — Failure 
Inc. — Incomplete  work 
Wd. — Withdrawal  from  the  class 

Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  approved 
by  the  instructor,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end  of  a  semester. 
This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  within  six  weeks,  or  the  course 
cannot  be  credited  and  the  mark  becomes  "F." 

Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  graduation  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

Those  who  complete  requirements  for  a  degree  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair  also  qualify  for  a  Standard  Certificate  vaHd  in 
New  Jersey  public  schools.  The  Montclair  graduate  is  eligible  for  a  Limited 
Secondary  Certificate.  Those  graduates  who  complete  courses  prescribed  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  are  also  eligible  for  a  Limited  Elementary  Certificate. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  marks  receive  the 
following  weighted  scores  for  a  semester-hour:  A,  +4;  B,  +3;  C,  -\-2;  D,  -\-l; 
R— 1. 
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Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all  under- 
graduate courses  completed  at  Montclair  are  recognized  as  honor  students  with 
the  following  designations: 

Average  of  3.45  —  3.64 — ctim  laude 
Average  of  3.65  —  3.84 — magna  cum  laude 
Average  of  3-85 — 4.0  — summa  cum  laude 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester-hours. 

A  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours. 

Additional  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  semester-hours. 

At  least  two  years  of  work  in  physical  education. 

A  minimum  of  two  semesters  of  resident  work. 

A  minimum  of  150  clock-hours  of  student-teaching  to  satisfy  the  State  re- 
quirement. 

Scholastic  Standards 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  courses  as  may  be  prescribed,  students 
must  have  an  average  weighted  score  per  semester-hour  of  work  taken  in  the 
College  as  follows: 

a.  Students  admitted  as  freshmen  2.0 

b.  Students  admitted  as  sophomores  2.13 

c.  Students  admitted  as  juniors  and  seniors  2.25 

PROFESSIONAL  BACKGROUND  COURSES 

The  professional  objectives  of  these  cultural  courses  have  been  discussed  in 
this  bulletin.  The  courses  included  in  this  division  are  required  of  all  students 
and  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  semester-hour  requirement  for 
graduation. 

A  cultural  background  should  be  a  broad  well-unified  body  of  knowledge. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  integration,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in 
this  department  is  organized  into  large  units  of  instruction.  For  instance.  Civili- 
zation c^nd  Citizenship  is  based  upon  present-day  problems,  and  includes  a  care- 
fully articulated  study  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  religious, 
scientific,  literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of  contemporary  civilization.  The  prob- 
lems of  contemporary  civilization  are  used  as  the  fundamental  motives  for 
studying  the  history  of  civilization  from  the  days  of  the  Egyptians  down  to  the 
present  time.   The  study  of  the  whole  span  of  civilization  is  attempted  for  the 
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purpose  of  showing  how  other  ages  have  met  with  similar  problems  and  how 
through  the  ages  these  problems  have  developed.  This  unit  has  been  organized 
by  the  Departments  of  Social  Studies,  English,  Science,  Geography,  and  Inte- 
gration, and  is  given  by  these  various  departments  working  together.  Through- 
out this  course  departmental  boundaries  and  barriers  are  broken  down,  in  order 
that  related  subject-matter  may  become  a  unified  body  of  knowledge.  Such  an 
eflFort  to  bring  subject-matter  into  its  natural  relationship  should  be  beneficial 
to  prospective  teachers  who  have  need  for  broad  understandings,  clear  meanings, 
and  balanced  judgments. 

A  second  large  unit  of  work  centers  about  the  literary  and  aesthetic  needs 
and  interests  of  civilization. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courses  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  and  World 
Literature  parallel  each  other  and  are  closely  articulated  and  integrated. 

The  other  smaller  units  of  work  such  as  Foundations  of  Language  and  Survey 
of  Science  do  not  follow  a  chronological  order  with  the  same  degree  of  precision. 
However,  the  development  in  these  fields  parallels  the  larger  units  in  Social 
Studies  and  English. 


GROUP  1.    Social  Studies 

Social  Studies  lOOA.   Civilization  and  Citizenship 

The  major  object  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  in  the  student  a  vital  awareness 
that  all  the  varied  fields  of  human  knowledge  which  make  up  the  college  cur- 
riculum function  in  the  social  life — the  civilization — of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 
A  survey  is  made  of  great  cultural  epochs  through  which  man  has  passed;  the 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Medieval.  Their  chief  institutional  problems — 
economic,  political,  family,  religious,  educational,  aesthetic — are  considered  in 
the  light  of  our  own  times.  In  this  way  a  background  is  set  up  for  the  con- 
sideration of  our  modern  world,  and  of  the  problems  of  today  with  which  the 
course  started. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  lOOB.  Civilization  and  Citizenship 

This  course  carries  to  completion  the  problems  set  up  by  the  preceding 
course,  but  with  the  modern  world  as  the  main  theme.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
transformation  of  a  culture  and  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Renais- 
sance, by  the  Protestant  Reformation,  by  the  Commercial  Revolution,  and, 
finally,  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  emergence  of  the  industrial  society 
of  our  world  today.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  be  a  preparation  for  and 
provide  a  setting  for  the  courses  in  contemporary  problems  given  in  the 
sophomore  year. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  200A.   Contemporary  Economic  Life 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  basic  nature  of  economic  life, 
points  out  the  opposing  economic  doctrines  in  force  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  and  investigates  the  functionings  of  economic  life  both  here  and  abroad. 
Case  studies  from  current  newspapers  and  periodicals  are  made  the  basis  of  this 
course. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

SOCLAL  Studies  200B.  Contemporary  Political  Life 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  placed  upon  current  American  national  gov- 
ernment and  politics.  It  aims  to  give  the  student  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principles 
and  problems  relating  to  the  citizen  and  the  government  (obhgations  and  rights), 
the  citizens  and  political  machinery  ( suffrage  and  the  party ) ,  the  States  and  the 
United  States  (changing  nature  of  the  federal  system),  and  the  mechanism  of 
government  (executive,  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial). 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200C.  Contemporary  Social  Life 

This  course  is  designated  to  create  in  prospective  teachers  an  awareness  of  the 
tensions  in  the  community  and  their  effects  upon  pupils  and  the  school.  The 
student  is  given  guidance  in  dealing  with  social  issues  and  in  discovering  the 
constructive  community  forces  which  may  be  used  by  teachers. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

GROUP  II.    Literature,  Language,  Art,  and  Music 

There  are  six  units  required  in  this  group.  These  units  are  concerned  ( 1 ) 
with  furnishing  materials  of  background  and  critical  principles  that  insure  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  and  appreciation  of 
the  literary  forms  which  they  created,  and  a  feeling  for  the  best  in  modern  life 
and  thought  as  expressed  in  Hterature,  and  (2)  with  developing  the  power  of 
communication  in  speech  and  writing. 

English  100 A  and  lOOB.  World  Literature'.  Its  Forms  and  Its  Masters 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  great  literature 
of  the  western  world.  This  is  done  by  supplementing  the  cultural-epochs  ap- 
proach of  the  Civilization  and  Citizenship,  Music  Appreciation,  and  Art  Appre- 
ciation courses.  The  great  literature  of  the  western  world  receives  major  atten- 
tion: Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  Medieval,  and  Renaissance.  As  discussion  permits, 
excursions  are  made  into  the  literature  of  other  cultures:  Egyptian,  Arabian, 
Indian,  and  Chinese.  Parallels  are  constantly  drawn  between  the  past  and  the 
present  in  the  literatures  of  Europe  and  America. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 
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English  200A.  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  improve  his  abihty  in  writing  so 
that  he  may  understand  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  College  in  the  organi- 
zation and  presentation  of  written  materials.  Exposition  is  stressed  in  order  to 
provide  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  organization.  Outlining,  hand- 
ling of  research  and  source  materials,  and  general  organization  of  term  papers 
are  introduced.  An  approved  handbook  of  college  level  serves  as  a  basis  for  the 
mechanics  of  the  course. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  200B.  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

This  basic  course  is  designed  to  help  the  prospective  teacher  to  improve  his 
ability  in  speaking.  Effective  voice  production  and  clear,  pleasing  diction  are 
developed  through  speech  activities.  The  work  of  the  course  is  adapted  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  students  as  revealed  by  phonograph  recordings  and 
diagnostic  tests.  The  work  may  include  prescribed  additional  practice  in  the 
Speech  Laboratory.  Failure  to  achieve  an  acceptable  standard  of  performance 
results  in  the  withholding  of  credit  until  the  student  demonstrates  satisfactory 
achievement. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Language  300.  Foundations  of  Language 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  every  student,  as  a  prospective  high 
school  teacher,  ( 1 )  a  survey  of  the  background,  growth,  and  structure  of  the 
English  language  from  its  Indo-European  origin  to  modern  times,  ( 2 )  an  intro- 
duction to  the  science  of  linguistics,  (3)  an  appreciation  of  several  foreign 
language  patterns,  and  (4)  a  rich  fund  of  information  in  the  field  of  general 
language. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours      I 

Art  100.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  study  the  art  of  each  epoch  as  the 
expression  of  its  typical  beliefs  and  attitudes;  and  second,  to  enable  the  student 
to  utilize  his  capacity  for  sensitive  awareness  and  active  response  to  visual 
experience  in  daily  life  as  well  as  with  formal  media.  In  relating  art  and  the 
spirit  of  each  age,  the  work  of  the  course  is  integrated  with  the  study  of  historical 
epochs  in  the  survey  courses  in  World  Literature  and  in  Civilization  and  Citizen- 
ship. Laboratory  exercises  in  creative  art  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student 
first-hand  experience  with  the  expressive  means  of  the  artist.  Visits  to  the 
museums  and  galleries  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  part  of  the  course  work. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  100.  Music  Appreciation 

This  course  helps  the  student  to  discover  music  for  himself  and  to  use  it  as  a 
vital  force  in  life  enrichment.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoy- 
ment of  music  rather  than  building  up  a  body  of  facts  about  it.   By  means  of 
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performance  by  the  instructor  and  students,  and  directed  listening  to  recorded 
music  and  to  the  radio,  the  student  is  acquainted  with  masterpieces  of  music 
which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  cultured  person.  This  course  meets  two 
hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

GROUP  III.    Science 

As  his  cultural  background  work  in  science,  the  student  surveys  the  earth 
sciences  (lOOC),  either  physical  science  (lOOA),  or  biology  (lOOB),  and 
hygiene  and  health. 

Science  100 A.  Survey  of  Physical  Science 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  scientific  discoveries  which  have  created 
present-day  activities  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  atomic  energy,  and  meteorology. 
The  social,  economic,  and  educational  consequences  of  these  discoveries  and  the 
industries  growing  out  of  them  are  treated  in  such  detail  as  to  be  of  service  to 
prospective  teachers  of  social  studies,  English,  languages,  and  other  high  school 
subjects. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  lOOB.  Survey  of  Biology 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals  are  treated  in  a  manner 
devised  to  develop  understanding  of  man's  structure  and  behavior.  Mechanisms 
of  heredity  and  evolutionary  change  are  considered.  An  understanding  of  how  a 
balance  may  be  achieved  among  living  things  is  developed  to  show  desirable 
land  use  and  good  agricultural  and  forest  practices.  Class  lectures  and  discussions 
are  supplemented  with  lantern  slides,  moving  pictures,  laboratory  experiments, 
and  field  trips. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  lOOC.  The  Earth  Sciences 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  origin  and 
evolution,  and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  considered  in  relation  to  their 
influence  upon  life  and  activities.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study 
of  topographic  maps,  models,  and  other  methods  of  illustration.  This  course 
affords  excellent  background  for  all  courses  in  geography. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  100.  Healthful  Living 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing optimum  health  and  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Among  the  topics  covered  are:  prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases,  grooming, 
nutrition  and  weight  control,  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  marriage  and 
parenthood,  and  the  community  aspects  of  health. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Required  Physical  Education — Men  and  Women 

Two  hours  a  week  of  physical  education  for  two  years  are  required  of  every 
student.  These  requirements  must  be  completed  in  the  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years,  except  by  special  arrangement.  As  wide  a  variety  as  possible  of 
team,  dual,  and  individual  sports  is  included  in  the  program.  Dancing  is  offered 
for  women. 

GROUP  IV.    Mathematics 

Mathematics  300.  The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

Some  of  the  topics  treated  are:  review  of  fundamental  operations,  approxi- 
mate computation,  use  of  slide  rule  and  computing  devices,  scale  drawing,  per- 
centage, simple  and  compound  interest,  consumer  credit  and  installment  buying, 
savings  and  investment,  mortgages,  taxation  including  the  income  tax,  insur- 
ance, pensions  and  annuities,  social  security,  cost  of  housing,  and  budgeting. 
Commercial,  industrial,  and  consumer  applications  are  stressed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  400.  Educational  Statistics 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  prepare  the  student  (1)  to  comprehend  and 
criticize  articles  of  statistical  nature  in  current  educational  literature;  (2)  to 
apply  statistical  methods  in  testing  and  rating  pupils;  ( 3 )  to  carry  on  the  simpler 
types  of  educational  research.  By  analysis  of  real  data  from  the  secondary  field,  the 
student  becomes  famihar  with  the  measures  of  central  tendency  and  variability, 
short  methods  of  computation,  graphic  representation  of  material,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  normal  curve,  the  elements  of  sampling  theory,  and  linear  correlation. 
Inasmuch  as  statistical  methods  in  education  are  almost  identical  with  those 
employed  in  the  natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences,  there  is  natural  integra- 
tion with  these  fields. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

GROUP  V.    Humanities 

Students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  elect  courses  in  the  humanities  in 
fields  such  as  English,  music,  and  language.  The  following  courses  do  not  belong 
to  the  major  departments  of  the  College,  but  are  offered  to  enable  students  to 
broaden  their  outlook  through  art  appreciation  and  studio  work  in  the  fine  arts. 

Art  406.  Creative  Arts  Workshop 

This  course  offers  experience  in  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  ceramics,  and 
print  making  for  students  who  wish  to  employ  the  creative  visual  arts  in  the 
teaching  of  other  subjects.  No  previous  art  training  is  required. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Art  408.  Creative  Painting 

This  course  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  use  the  materials  of  the 
painter  for  personal  creative  experience.  Oils,  water  colors,  and  pastels  are  used. 
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The  student  is  encouraged  to  work  in  landscape,  figure,  and  free  imaginative 
composition.  No  previous  experience  is  necessary. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  414.  History  of  Chinese  Art 

In  this  course  the  developments  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
major  arts  of  China  are  traced  by  specialists  and  are  surveyed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  historical  developments.  An  historical  survey  of  the  development 
of  Chinese  art  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  present  day  is  made  which 
includes  the  role  played  by  foreign  influences  such  as  the  spreading  of  Buddhism 
and  the  Chinese  influence  on  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  twenty-four 
hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning  and  round-table  discussion  and  library  work 
in  the  afternoon.  During  the  afternoon  workshop  period  the  technique  of 
Chinese  painting  is  demonstrated.  Although  there  is  no  prerequisite  for  this 
course,  it  is  suggested  that  those  who  enroll  should  have  some  knowledge  of  art 
or  have  taken  Social  Studies  499,  China  Workshop. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Art  415.  School  Arts  and  Crafts  ivith  Native  Materials 

In  this  course  the  student  gains  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  art 
expression  growing  out  of  the  immediate  environment  as  he  learns  to  work  crea- 
tively with  native  materials.  Useful  and  decorative  articles  are  made  from  wood, 
fruit  pits,  seeds,  grasses,  reeds,  and  native  clay.  The  use  of  natural  dyes  for  color- 
ing is  demonstrated.  The  construction  of  teaching  aids  using  simple,  native 
materials  is  also  shown.  Flower  and  plant  arrangements  for  room  and  table 
decoration  in  keeping  with  good  conservation  practices  are  presented. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  INTEGRATION 

Since  the  function  of  the  College  is  educational,  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to 
single  out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There  is  needed, 
however,  a  group  of  workers  who  wiU  integrate  the  work  of  the  entire  College 
by  coordinating  all  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching  such  as  subject-matter, 
teaching  techniques,  observation,  and  student-teaching.  This  responsibility  for 
the  integration  of  all  the  college  interests  is  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Professional  Integration.  The  agencies  in  this  department  which  carry  out  this 
work  aie:  the  courses  in  Integration,  the  College  High  School,  the  student-teach- 
ing program,  and  the  placement  and  professional  adjustment  services.  The  work 
of  these  agencies  transcends  all  departmental  lines;  the  special  interests  and 
functions  of  any  one  department  contribute  to  the  professional  aims  of  the 
institution  which  are  broader  in  scope  and  purpose  than  those  of  any  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  College. 

Since  the  only  purpose  of  the  College  is  professional,  departmental  aims  are 
identical  or  similar.  Hence  the  aims  of  the  Department  of  Professional  Integra- 
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tion  are  not  exclusively  its  own.  Its  chief  and  particular  function,  however,  is  to 
assist  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospeaive  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  aaive  part  in  his 
own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teaching  as  an 
opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting  the  social  good. 

(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  both  elementary-school  and  high-school  students, 
their  natures,  interests,  and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induction  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by  means 
of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by  observation  of  and 
participation  in  school  classwork. 

(5)  It  direas  the  student  as  he  becomes  an  active  and  responsible  teacher  in  the 
student-teaching  program. 

(6)  It  provides  an  analysis  of  the  student-teaching  experiences. 

(7)  It  aids  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  college  departments  through  its  integrat- 
ing functions. 

(8)  It  provides  training  which  will  aid  the  student  in  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  school  and  in  community  life. 

(9)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  'it  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
stepping  stone,  but  as  a  vocation  worthy  of  a  life  work. 

The  department  not  only  promotes  the  professional  aspect  through  its 
materials  and  organization,  but  supplements  the  work  of  professionalization  of 
all  the  departments. 

Organization  and  Activities 

The  required  courses  in  professional  integration  have  been  designed  to  give 
a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  Five  points  of 
view  are  emphasized:  the  sociological,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  the  peda- 
gogical or  technical,  and  the  philosophical.  Although  in  a  given  semester  course 
only  one  or  two  of  these  fields  receive  special  emphasis,  the  content  is  not  limited 
to  them.  There  is  rather  the  attempt  throughout  to  conduct  an  integrated  treat- 
ment of  professional  problems. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sequence  of  the  required  courses  and 
to  the  units  within  courses.  In  so  far  as  it  is  administratively  possible  and  ex- 
pedient, courses  in  education  parallel  those  in  other  departments.  In  this  way 
the  various  departmental  courses  reinforce  and  supplement  each  other. 

In  the  organization  of  all  courses  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students  are  considered.  Content  material  is  taught,  not  as 
detached  from  the  student's  every-day  world,  but  as  part  of  his  professional  life 
in  pre-service  training.  Both  logical  and  psychological  organizations  are  utilized, 
the  former  for  completeness  and  unity,  the  latter  for  vitality. 

The  work  in  psychology  includes  some  opportunity  for  first-hand  observation 
of  children  and  adolescents  in  their  homes,  on  the  playground  and  in  other  out- 
of-school  settings,  and  in  school.  The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student,  through 
any  means  available,  with  stages  in  normal  development  from  infancy  through 
adolescence.  An  effort  is  made  to  build  an  understanding  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  psychological  development  of  the  individual  and  a  basic  understanding  of 
the   needs  of  children   and   adolescents   together   with   some   insight   into   the 
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resources  through  which  these  needs  may  be  satisfied.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  particular  problems  encountered  in  school  situations. 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  occupy  a  large 
place  in  the  courses  in  educational  integration.  It  is  through  personal  contact 
with  actual  school  conditions  that  students  are  led  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
educational  theory.  Observation  is  begun  in  the  freshman  year  and  continued 
throughout  the  four  years.  In  the  early  years  this  work  is  elementary  in  nature; 
but  as  the  student  advances,  more  complex  aspects  of  the  problems  of  teaching 
are  observed  and  analyzed.  In  the  end  he  comes  in  contact  with  all  phases  of 
teaching.  In  the  junior  year  some  of  the  departments  follow  a  form  of  partici- 
pation in  which  students  assist  the  instructors  of  the  College  High  School  in  the 
classroom.  All  juniors  also  spend  one  week  full  time  in  an  elementary  school, 
observing  and  participating  in  the  teaching. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student-teaching  offered  in  the  senior 
year,  a  course  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  secondary  education  is  given. 
The  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  with  the  student  those  basic  and 
fundamental  principles  that  should  guide  our  secondary  schools.  Each  student 
is  encouraged  to  work  out  his  own  philosophy  of  life  and  of  education. 

STUDENT-TEACHING 

The  plan  of  student-teaching  which  the  College  carries  out  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  internship.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  seniors 
leave  the  campus  and  take  up  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey. 
Each  student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  public-school  teacher,  in  both  a  sec- 
ondary and  an  elementary  school,  under  whose  guidance  he  observes,  participates, 
and  teaches.  He  spends  the  first  week  in  observation  and  participation,  then 
gradually  takes  over  teaching  responsibilities — one  class,  then  two,  then  three. 
For  the  last  weeks  of  the  period  in  each  school  he  has  full  responsibility  for 
certain  classes.  Homeroom  guidance,  club  work,  student  council  meetings,  and 
all  the  extra-classroom  activities  which  round  out  the  program  of  the  modern 
public  school  are  a  part  of  his  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

The  student  returns  from  this  experience  with  a  new  point  of  view  and 
a  new  spirit.  He  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher;  his 
perspective  is  broadened;  he  has  begun  the  development  of  his  teaching  skills; 
and  he  has  a  new  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  growing  child. 

The  student-teaching  period  is  followed  by  six  weeks  on  the  campus  of 
intensive  study  of  the  practical  problems  of  teaching.  The  practice  in  teaching 
provides  a  background  for  the  interpretation  of  educational  theory. 

Supervision  of  Student-Teaching 

During  the  twelve  weeks  of  practice  the  student  is  frequently  visited  at 
work  by  members  of  the  college  faculty — representatives  of  the  subject-matter 
departments  and  the  Department  of  Integration.  Individual  and  group  confer- 
ences, and  other  approved  supervisory  techniques  are  employed  in  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching  ability. 
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At  the  half-way  point  in  the  practice  period  the  students  return  to  the  campus 
for  a  day's  conference.  General  discussion,  group  meetings,  and  individual  con- 
sultation with  the  staff  members  ajSFord  an  opportunity  for  clearing  up  problems 
and  difficulties  which  the  students  have  encountered  in  the  field. 

Placement  and  Professional  Adjustment  Service 

Since  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  student-teaching  program,  its  close  contact  with  the  various 
public  schools  of  the  State  makes  it  the  logical  department  to  direct  the  work  of 
placement  of  graduates.  The  Placement  Bureau  serves  two  purposes:  helping 
the  graduates  of  the  College  to  secure  positions  suitable  to  their  training  and 
abilities;  and,  by  so  doing,  cooperating  with  school  authorities  who  are  seeking 
to  fill  teaching  and  administrative  positions.  Because  of  its  relationship  with  the 
Department  of  Professional  Integration,  the  Bureau  is  able  to  provide  definite 
and  reliable  information  relative  to  the  training,  experience,  and  personal  fitness 
of  candidates.  It  arranges  for  personal  interviews  and  for  observation  of  candi- 
dates in  teaching  situations. 

Credentials  for  every  graduate  of  the  CoUege  are  compiled  from  class  records, 
reports  on  student-teaching,  and  from  information  secured  by  consultation  with 
heads  of  departments,  the  Registrar,  faculty  counselors,  supervisors  of  student- 
teaching,  members  of  the  personnel  division,  and  others  who  may  be  informed 
as  to  special  aptitudes  and  aaivities. 

In  order  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  both  employers  and  prospective  teachers, 
the  Bureau  requests  complete  information  about  vacancies  to  be  filled.  It  as- 
sumes important  responsibilities  to  the  teacher,  to  the  individual  school,  and  to 
public  education  as  a  whole. 

Courses  numbered  Integration  100,  200A,  200B,  300A,  300B,  400A, 
400B,  and  403,  are  required  of  all  students;  courses  numbered  otherwise  are 
elective. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  course  in  the  first  year  of  College  is  especially  designed  to  help  the 
student  gain  insights  into  his  own  personality  and  to  develop  resources  within 
himself  which  should  be  of  value  when  he  becomes  involved  piimarily  in 
attempts  to  understand  and  to  help  others.  It  stresses  the  mental  hygiene  aspects 
of  personality  and  develops  some  of  the  basic  concepts  which  are  necessary  for 
the  beginner  in  the  field  of  psychology. 

Integration  100.  Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment 

The  course  in  mental  hygiene  and  personal  adjustment  offers  an  accumulation 
of  suggestions  from  psychological,  biological,  sociological,  and  educational  litera- 
ture which  the  college  student  may  use  in  building  his  personality  with  the 
facilities  available  on  the  campus.  Problems  of  human  relationships  and  general 
orientation  in  college  and  in  life  are  discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  SECOND  YEAR 
Psychological  Aspects  of  Education 

Integration  200A.  Child  Growth  and  Development 

This  course  covers  the  essentials  of  growth  and  development  from  the  psycho- 
logical and  the  educational  points  of  view.  It  includes  all  aspects  and  stages  of 
development  from  early  infancy  to  adolescence.  Stress  is  placed  on  firsthand 
observations  of  children  in  home,  school,  and  play  situations  and  elsewhere. 
Evaluation  of  materials  gathered  through  such  observations  furnishes  part  of  the 
material  for  discussion. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  200B.  Adolescent  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 

This  course  stresses:  (1)  the  development  and  growth  of  the  normal 
adolescent;  (2)  problems  which  are  related  to  normal  development  as  they  are 
met  in  school  and  elsewhere;  (3)  problems  which  occur  because  of  deviations 
in  any  aspect  of  development — physical,  mental,  emotional,  social,  moral;  (4) 
some  techniques  for  understanding  and  dealing  with  this  age  group. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 
Pedagogical  and  Technical  Aspects  of  Education 

The  major  purposes  of  the  courses  concerning  the  secondary  school  given  in 
the  junior  year  are:  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  factors  that  have  influenced 
the  evolution  of  the  secondary  school  in  America;  to  lead  him  to  recognize  its 
potentialities  in  developing  a  dynamic  social  order;  and  to  help  him  to  appreciate 
the  part  the  teacher  in  this  division  of  the  school  must  have  in  realizing  the 
ultimate  goal  of  education.  Basic  issues  common  to  contemporary  life  are  ex- 
amined to  discover  what  the  secondary  school  must  do  to  meet  the  needs  and 
requirements  placed  upon  it. 

In  this  division  the  practical  phases  of  the  secondary  school  are  examined 
to  gi\Q  the  student  an  understanding  of  its  internal  organization  and  of  the 
specific  part  the  teacher  occupies  in  it.  In  the  first  semester  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  this  country  and  European 
countries  is  studied.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  modern  high  school  with 
particular  reference  to  the  town  and  city  schools  of  New  Jersey.  The  second 
course  deals  with  the  principles  and  techniques  of  teaching.  Observation  occupies 
a  vital  place  in  these  courses. 


Integration  300A.  Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Education 

The  content  of  this  course  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  topics: 
( 1 )  nature  and  function  of  the  American  secondary  school;  ( 2 )  historical 
development  of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States;   (3)  organization  of 
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administrative  units;  (4)  secondary  education  in  other  lands;  (5)  the  students; 
(6)  the  program  of  studies  and  activities;  (7)  the  staff;  (8)  buildings,  grounds, 
and  equipment;  (9)  cost  and  support  of  education;  and  (10)  the  secondary 
school  as  a  social  and  economic  instrument. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  300B.   Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  each  student:  ( 1)  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  general  and  specific  techniques  and  the  basic  principles  involved  in  their 
utilization;  (2)  to  acquire  initial  skill  in  selecting  and  preparing  materials  and 
in  manipulating  tools  and  instruments  which  will  be  utilized  in  vitalizing  instruc- 
tion; (3)  to  study  the  problems  and  techniques  of  effective  instructional  plan- 
ning. Activities  include:  reading  and  discussion  of  case  studies  and  other  pro- 
fessional literature  dealing  with  current  problems  and  practices,  direaed  obser- 
vation in  the  College  High  School,  exploring  courses  of  study,  learning  to 
operate  and  use  various  mechanical  teaching  aids,  and  preparing  both  a  unit  and 
a  daily  lesson  plan. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  301.  Training  in  the  Use  of  Teaching  Aids 

The  student  is  given  general  orientation  in  the  field  of  instructional  aids. 
He  works  in  the  New  Tools  for  Learning  Bureau,  as  an  apprentice,  and  in  this 
way  receives  intensive  training  in  the  use  of  all  types  of  teaching  aids.  There  is 
one  scheduled  class  hour  per  week,  and  the  student  is  expected  to  put  in  two 
additional  hours  each  week  in  assigned  work  in  the  projection  rooms  or  work- 
shop. This  course  affords  good  preparation  for  positions  requiring  training  in 
audio-visual  techniques. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  3 02 A.  Television  in  Education  Workshop,  I 

This  is  an  experimental  workshop  course  for  students  on  the  undergraduate 
level  in  which  a  study  is  made  of  the  educational  implications  of  television 
through  the  use  of  television  studio  equipment,  utilizing  the  resources  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  college,  student  potentialities,  campus  life,  and  the  community. 
Actual  training  is  given  in  the  use  of  television  equipment,  planning,  script 
writing,  and  programming  in  relation  to  classroom  use  on  all  grade  levels  in  the 
schools.  Trips  are  made  to  television  laboratories  and  studios.  Laboratory  pro- 
cedures are  foUowed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  302B.  Television  in  Education  Workshop,  11 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Int.  302A,  the  experimental  workshop  course,  and 
is  designed  for  students  on  the  undergraduate  level  who  have  had  the  basic 
foundations  of  television  techniques.  The  course  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study 
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of  the  educational  implications  of  television  through  the  evaluation  of  current 
commercial  offerings  and  to  the  production  of  experimental  educational  pro- 
grams in  various  subject  matter  areas.  Laboratory  procedures  are  followed,  and 
students  are  expected  to  select  an  area  for  specialized  work.  Students  are  also 
given  the  opportunity  to  gain  further  experience  in  fundamental  techniques  by 
serving  as  assistants  to  the  instructors  in  the  basic  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


THE  FOURTH  YEAR 
Philosophical  Aspects  of  Education 

Students  come  to  these  courses  with  a  background  in  their  special  fields  of 
study,  in  psychology,  and  in  techniques  of  teaching.  The  professional  back- 
ground courses  have  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  appreciate  the 
cultures  of  various  civilizations.  The  purpose  of  the  fourth-year  courses  is  to 
unify  these  experiences  and  to  help  the  students  discover  for  themselves  a  work- 
ing philosophy  of  life. 

Integration  400A.  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Education 

This  course  evaluates  educational  objectives,  techniques,  procedures,  and 
organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands  made  upon  the  school  by 
society  and  by  the  student.  It  aims  to  help  the  student  develop  an  adequate 
philosophy  of  life  and  of  education. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  403.  Supervised  Student  Teaching 

Every  student  graduating  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  completes  twelve  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  seniors  leave  the  campus 
and  take  up  this  important  assignment.  Guidance  is  given  by  a  good  teacher  in 
the  cooperating  school,  and  by  supervisors  from  the  College  who  come  to 
observe  the  work.  A  more  complete  description  is  given  on  page  51  of  this 
catalog. 

Credit:    10  semester-hours 

Integration  400B.  Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 

This  course  follows  student-teaching.  It  makes  use  of  the  teaching  problems 
encountered  by  the  students  in  the  preceding  twelve  weeks,  as  well  as  similar 
problems  reported  by  students  in  former  years.  In  the  manner  of  the  clinic, 
cases  are  analyzed  and  diagnosed,  and  solutions  are  worked  out.  Examples  of 
extraordinarily  eflFeaive  teaching  procedure  are  similarly  discussed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hour^^^^ 
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OTHER  COURSES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  INTEGRATION 

General  Aspects  of  Education 

The  following  courses  are  elective.  They  cover  various  phases  of  education 
and  supplement  the  work  already  described.  Electives  are  offered  in  the  junior, 
senior,  and  graduate  years  only. 

Integration  406.  Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to  educational 
problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  community,  and  the  various  social 
forces  that  affect  the  school  and  its  administration  are  considered.  The  following 
topics  are  included:  family  backgrounds,  community  organization,  social  break- 
down, socialized  classroom  methods,  and  the  social  approach  to  individual 
behavior  difficulties. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  407.  Television  in  Education  Workshop:  Programming  and 
Production 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  designed  to  develop  the  techniques,  methods, 
standards,  procedures,  and  criteria  pertaining  to  the  special  place  of  television  in 
education.  Through  the  utilization  of  studio  equipment  together  with  the  re- 
sources of  all  the  academic  departments  of  the  college,  student  potentialities, 
campus  life,  and  the  community,  students  receive  experience  in  planning, 
developing,  and  producing,  television  programs  of  educational  value.  Actual 
training  is  given  in  the  use  of  standard  television  equipment  on  campus,  and 
field  trips  are  made  to  local  television  laboratories  and  studios. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  408.  Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 

Sources,  seleaion,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  aids  are  studied  in  this 
course.  Techniques  in  developing  individual  reference  catalogs  of  audio-visual 
aids  are  stressed.  The  production  of  school-made  aids  is  also  an  important  aspect 
of  the  course.  The  use  of  the  latest  audio-visual  equipment  is  demonstrated. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  409.  Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio  programs, 
amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record  players.  Actual  practice  is 
given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids.  Problems  of  script-writing,  micro- 
phone and  recording  techniques,  and  program  directing  are  considered.  The 
class  visits  radio  stations  for  equipment  and  program  observation.  Each  student 
develops  a  teaching  unit  using  radio  or  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize,  and 
improve  educational  praaices. 
rounuv.  Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Integration  410.  Teaching  Materials  Workshop 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  advanced  problems  in  the 
utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials.  Individual  research  is 
stressed,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  work  out  individual  projects.  Such 
problems  as  budget  requirements,  administrative  set-up,  establishment  of  film 
libraries,  etc.,  are  emphasized.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  will  have  taken 
Integration  408  or  will  have  had  the  equivalent  in  practical  experiences. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  430.  Techniques  for  Improving  Reading  Abilities 

This  course  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  difficulties  in 
reading.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  desirable  reading 
experiences  and  their  application  in  guiding  children  to  success  in  learning  to 
read  adequately. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  440.  Camping  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  camping  and 
outdoor  education  as  educational  methods  utilized  by  the  schools  of  America. 
The  aims  and  methods  of  camping  are  studied,  and  consideration  is  given  to 
the  communities  that  have  active  camping  and  outdoor  education  programs  in 
operation.  The  course  also  helps  prepare  the  student  for  a  position  in  summer 
camps.  This  course  is  usually  given  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conser- 
vation, Stokes  State  Forest. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  441.  Conservation  Education 

The  social,  economic,  and  scientific  implications  of  conservation  are  con- 
sidered in  this  course.  Discussion  periods  are  interspersed  with  field  trips  to 
forest  areas  and  demonstrations  of  conservation  problems.  Outside  experts  are 
employed  to  bring  special  contributions  in  their  fields.  Visual  aids  are  used 
extensively  in  this  course.  This  course  is  usually  given  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
School  of  Conservation,  Stokes  State  Forest. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  442.  Practicum  in  Camp  Leadership 

In  this  course  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  techniques  of  camp 
leadership  through  practical  experience,  guided  group  study,  and  discussion.  The 
practical  experience  comes  through  serving  as  a  camp  counselor  in  an  aaual 
camp  situation.  During  this  practical  experience  there  are  regular  discussion 
sessions  and  assigned  readings  which  help  the  student  to  gain  a  background  of 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  practical  problems  as  they  arise. 

Qedit:   2  semester-^r  ^>->^^ 
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Integration  443.  Practicum  in  Camping  Education  and  Administration 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  practical  experience  in  the  identification 
and  solution  of  problems  arising  in  camp  administration.  Among  the  phases 
considered  are  discussion  of  current  practices  at  both  private  and  institutional 
camps,  interpretation  of  educational  philosophies  and  objectives  as  they  relate 
to  camping,  finances,  personnel  selection,  waterfront  organization,  food  purchas- 
ing, stafif  supervision,  sanitation,  health  and  safety,  camp  management,  records 
and  reports,  insurance,  kitchen  management,  maintenance,  and  other  phases  of 
camp  administration.  Practical  application  is  provided  through  the  techniques 
used  in  the  children's  demonstration  camp. 
Prerequisite:  Integration  440,  Camping  Education,  or  the  equivalent 

Credit:    3  semester -hours 

Integration  444.  Practicum  in  Conservation  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  teachers  and  supervisors  with  a  back- 
ground of  experience  and  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  organize  and  to 
conduct  conservation  education  programs  in  their  own  communities.  Using  an 
extensive  library  of  conservation  education  material,  students  formulate  teaching 
units,  lists  of  teaching  aids,  and  projects  suitable  for  use  in  their  own  commu 
nities.  Participation  in  conservation  projects  with  the  children  in  the  demon- 
stration camp  furnishes  a  practical  background  for  research  and  discussion. 

Prerequisite:  Integration  441,  Conservation  Education,  or  Science  412,  Field 
Studies  in  Science:  Biological,  or  Science  413,  Field  Studies  in 
Science:  Physical,  or  the  equivalent 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Integration  E460.  Public  School  Program  of  Studies 

This  title  is  given  to  a  group  of  courses  designed  to  meet  requests  from  public 
school  systems  desiring  help  in  curriculum  reconstruction.  Each  of  the  parts  of 
this  general  course  is  given  on  a  cooperative  intercollege  basis,  and  taught  by 
specialists  in  the  various  fields  selected  from  the  faculties  of  the  cooperating 
State  Teachers  Colleges.  Certificates  of  credit  are  issued  by  the  college  sponsoring 
the  work. 

460A — Principles  of  Curriculum  Revision 
460B — Workshop  in  Curriculum  Revision 
460C — Organization  and  Evaluation  of  Curricula 
460D — The  Social  Studies  Program  of  Studies 
460E — The  Language  Arts  Program  of  Studies 
460F — The  Science  Program  of  Studies 

460G — Workshop  in  Materials  and  Methods  of  Science  Education 
460H — ^The  Mathematics  Program  of  Studies 
rouiXh^se  cooperative  intercoUege  courses  are  provided  only  when  the  requests 
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from  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  county,  municipality,  or  community  are 
such  as  to  require  their  use.  No  undergraduate  may  elect  these  courses  unless  he 
is  actively  engaged  in  teaching. 

Credit  for  each  part:    2  semester-hours 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Although  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  engaged 
primarily  in  preparing  secondary-school  teachers,  during  the  present  shortage  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  offer  courses  in  the 
field  of  elementary  education  for  the  undergraduates  of  the  college  leading 
toward  certification  to  teach  in  these  schools. 

Integration  472.  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

This  course  acquaints  the  College  student  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  for  grades  3-6  inclusive.  In  addition,  the  following 
are  studied:  (1)  correlation  among  subjects,  (2)  the  appraisal  and  use  of 
textbooks,  (3)  the  use  of  visual  aids,  (4)  the  methods  adapted  to  each  subject, 
and  ( 5 )  use  of  course  of  study  materials. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  473.  Elementary  School  Language  Arts 

This  course  gives  an  overview  of  modern  practices  that  are  used  in  teaching 
reading,  creative  writing,  speaking,  spelling,  and  handwriting  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Students  are  helped  to  recognize  and  to  make  provision  for  readiness 
for  learning  in  these  areas,  to  learn  or  devise  various  techniques  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  diflPerent  children  and  situations,  and  to  evaluate,  select,  and  create 
suitable  materials  to  be  used  at  various  maturity  levels.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  functional  use  of  the  language  arts  in  the  total  curriculum  and  life  of  the 
elementary-school  child. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  474.  Elementary  School  Arts  and  Crafts 

This  course  provides  a  wide  range  of  creative  manipulative  experience  with 
the  materials,  tools,  and  techniques  of  art  work  in  the  elementary  school  and  an 
insight  into  significant  art  work  of  children  of  various  age  levels.  Work  is  done 
in  crayon,  paint,  chalk,  clay,  wood,  papier-mache,  finger  paints,  and  other  easily 
accessible  materials.  The  work  of  the  course  includes  simple  weaving,  block 
prints,  murals,  and  the  making  of  puppets.  Attention  throughout  is  directed 
toward  an  insight  into  the  significance  of  art  work  and  of  manipulative  experi- 
ence as  a  medium  of  expression  and  a  means  of  growth  for  the  child. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Integration  47 5 A.  Fundamentals  of  Elementary  School  Music 

The  elements  of  music,  including  notation,  the  formation  of  scales  and  various 
modes,  key  and  clef  signatures,  Italian  musical  terms,  abbreviations,  rhythm,  and 
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intervals  are  included  in  this  course.  The  student  should  acquire  the  ability  to 
write  a  simple  melody  from  dictation  and  to  read  at  sight  any  part  in  a  simple 
three-part  selection  in  a  musician-like  manner.  Ability  to  carry  a  tune  is  neces- 
sary for  success  in  this  course. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  475B.  Teaching  Elementary  School  Music 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  are  either  music  majors  or  music 
minors  or  who  have  an  acceptable  background  in  music.  It  deals  primarily  with 
the  materials  needed  in  elementary  school  music  and  applies  the  skills  of  persons 
who  know  music  in  the  teaching  of  these  materials.  Students  who  are  not  ac- 
complished in  the  musical  field  should  enroll  for  Integration  47  5 A  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  this  course. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  476.  Elementary  School  Health  and  Physical  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  induct  the  prospective  elementary  classroom 
teacher  into  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education.  Such  phases  as  state 
courses  of  study,  selection  and  organization  of  materials,  grading,  class  organiza- 
tion, and  others  are  discussed.  To  givQ  the  student  a  more  functional  approach, 
the  programs  of  surrounding  communities  are  studied. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  477.  Elementary  School  Mathematics 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  number  concept  in 
young  children,  the  problem  of  number  readiness,  and  an  analysis  of  the  various 
number  skills.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  development  of  methods  of  present- 
ing the  units  of  elementary  mathematics  to  children.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
meaningful  use  of  the  fundamental  operations  with  integers,  fractions,  decimals, 
and  problem  solving.  Experience  is  given  to  students  in  effective  methods  of 
lesson  planning,  testing,  and  diagnostic  and  remedial  work. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  478.  Elementary  School  Science 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  science  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school  should  include  scientific  inquiry  at  the  child's  level  as  well  as 
scientific  information.  Specific  methods  and  materials  are  developed  to  meet 
these  purposes.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  using  the  school  community,  learning 
through  activity,  and  integrating  science  with  other  subject-matter  areas. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  479.  Elementary  School  Social  Studies 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  materials  and 
methods  for  teaching  man's  relation  to  his  environment  and  other  human  beings 
in  the  elementary  grades.  The  integration  of  the  various  phases  of  social  living 
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with  other  subjects,  grade  placement  of  subject-matter,  the  source  and  use  of 
visual  aids,  and  student  projects  are  all  stressed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  480.  Field  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Working  in  a  natural  setting,  rather  than  an  artificial  laboratory,  this  course 
stresses  firsthand  experience  with  natural  phenomena  and  suggests  what  can  be 
done  to  convey  an  understanding  of  these  things  to  the  elementary-school  stu- 
dent. In  developing  an  understanding  of  natural  resources  consideration  is  given 
to  such  areas  as  rocks  and  minerals,  plant  and  animal  life,  astronomy,  weather, 
and  all  outdoor  phenomena,  both  physical  and  biological.  If  desired,  collections 
are  made  under  supervision,  and  some  latitude  is  provided  for  individual  speci- 
alization in  some  phase  of  field  science.  The  student  needs  no  formal  scientific 
background  for  this  course.  Methods  of  teaching  on  the  elementary-school  level 
as  well  as  subject-matter  content  are  included.  Simple  demonstrations,  experi- 
ments, collections,  acquisition  of  free  and  inexpensive  materials,  reference  pub- 
lications, and  the  most  recent  methods  and  trends  in  field-trip  procedure  are 
considered. 

Credit:    2  semester -hours 


PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 

Fields  of  Specialization 

Professional  subject-matter  courses  oflFer  opportunities  for  students  to  major 
in  the  Departments  of  Business  Education,  English,  Languages,  Mathematics, 
Music,  Science,  Social  Studies,  and  Speech,  and  to  minor  in  the  fields  of  Accounting 
and  Business  Practice,  Biological  Science,  Physical  Science,  English,  Geography, 
History,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Music,  Physical  Education,  Political  Science 
and  Economics,  Social  Business  Studies,  and  Speech.  The  minimum  requirement 
for  a  major  is  thirty  semester-hours.  The  minimum  requirement  for  a  minor  is 
eighteen  semester-hours.  Electives  may  be  used  outside  the  major  and  minor 
fields  of  interest,  thereby  increasing  the  areas  of  certification. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

In  the  past,  the  training  of  a  business  education  teacher  included  training  in 
the  traditional  areas  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  secretarial  studies,  and 
certain  social-business  studies.  More  recently,  the  broad  field  of  commercial  or 
business  education  has  embraced  in  addition  to  the  traditional  areas  the  fields 
of  office  machines  and  clerical  practice,  as  well  as  training  in  merchandising, 
salesmanship,  and  other  distributive-education  courses.  In  view  of  these  ex- 
panded fields  of  activity,  it  has  been  generally  accepted  that  the  training  of  a 
business  education  teacher  might  be  limited  to  one  or  two  of  these  specialized 
fields.   The  Department  of  Business  Education,  following  this  philosophy,  aims 
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to  train  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  the  fields  of  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting,  business  practice,  and  social  business  ( including  some  offer- 
ings in  merchandising,  salesmanship,  and  other  distributive-education  courses). 
This  gives  the  prospective  business  education  teacher  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
a  more  complete  specialized  training  within  the  broader  field  of  business  education. 

The  demand  for  the  practical  work  of  business  education  on  the  high-school 
level  has  always  been  large.  Many  high-school  students  are  preparing  to  enter 
business  or  industry,  and  a  large  percentage  of  them  do  enter  business  and 
industry  with  the  initial  training  the  high  school  can  give  them.  As  a  result, 
there  is  a  demand  for  well-prepared  business  education  teachers  or  for  teachers 
who  are  equipped  to  teach  combinations  of  courses  in  the  field  of  business 
education  and  in  other  fields  of  secondary  education. 

The  Department  of  Business  Education  offers  a  major  in  accounting  and  busi- 
ness practice  and  a  minor  in  social  business  studies.  In  addition,  it  offers  to  stu- 
dents majoring  in  other  subjects  a  minor  in  either  accounting  and  business  practice 
or  social  business  studies  or  both.  The  sequence  of  the  required  and  elective  work 
of  the  Department  has  been  carefully  planned. 

The  elective  courses  offer  additional  background  and  supplementary  materials 
of  value  to  the  teacher. 

The  classroom  work  of  every  course  in  the  Department  is  outlined  with  two 
definite  objectives  in  mind:  to  provide  the  student  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  subject-matter,  and  to  provide  information  and  materials  for  teaching  the 
subject-matter  to  high  school  students. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  major  in  accounting  and 
business  practice: 

Semester-hours 

B.E.     201  A.  Business  Law  for  Accountants   2 

B.E.     20 IB.  Business  Organization  and  Management 2 

B.E.     202.  Business  Mathematics   4 

B.E.     301.  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 4 

B.E.     302.  Principles  of  Accounting 4 

B.E.     404.  Business   Economics    2 

B.E.     408.  Business  Finance 2 

B.E.     409.  Money  and  Banking 2 

B.E.     410.  Cost  Accounting    4 

B.E.     413.  Business  Statistics    2 

B.E.     416.  Accounting  Problems    2 

30 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  minor  in  social  business 

studies: 

B.E.     101.       Introduction  to  Business 4 

B.E.     102.       Business  Law 4 

B.E.     402.       Salesmanship     3 

*Geog.  303.       Regional  Commercial  Geography  of  the  Americas.  ...  3 

Eleaives  in  Business  Education 4 

18 

*Geog.  302  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  this  requirement. 
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The  above  electives  must  be  chosen  from  the  following: 

B.E.  405.  Marketing      2 

B.E.  406.  Advertising    2 

B.E.  407A.  Consumer  Education  I    2 

B.E.  407B.  Consumer  Education  II 2 

B.E.  414.  Merchandising     2 

For  a  minor  in  accounting  and  business  practice,  the  following  courses  are 
required:   Business  Education  202,  301,  302,  410,  and  416. 

Both  the  major  and  the  accounting  and  business  practice  minor  require  ten 
weeks  (400  hours)  of  practical  business  experience  for  certification.  A  special 
form  for  recording  this  experience  should  be  obtained  from  the  Business  Educa- 
tion Department. 

Also  required  for  majors  in  business  education  are  seventy-two  observations 
of  classroom  teaching.  The  details  concerning  these  observations  are  explained 
on  a  separate  assignment  sheet  furnished  by  the  Department. 

For  a  minor  in  social-business,  the  following  courses  are  required:  Business 
Education  101,  102,  402,  407A,  either  405  or  406,  and  Geography  303. 

Interesting  extra-curricular  programs  and  opportunities  for  leadership  are 
provided  by  the  Department.  Epsilon  Mu  Epsilon  is  the  general  business  educa- 
tion club  with  membership  open  to  all  majors  and  minors.  This  is  the  larger 
organization  which  carries  on  a  dual  group  of  informational  and  social  activities. 
The  Montclair  Chapter,  Beta  Sigma,  of  Pi  Omega  Pi,  the  National  Honorary 
Business  Education  Society,  invites  students  to  membership  on  the  basis  of 
scholarship  and  leadership.  The  aims  and  programs  of  this  organization  are 
such  that  membership  is  a  coveted  honor  and  privilege. 


Business  Education  101.  Introduction  to  Business 

This  introductory  business  course  furnishes  a  background  of  material  helpful 
in  the  other  business  courses  that  follow.  It  also  presents  basic  materials  needed 
from  the  teacher's  point  of  view  in  the  teaching  of  junior  business  training  or 
general  business  on  the  high  school  or  junior  high  school  level.  Such  topics  as 
the  functions  of  business,  bank  services,  credit,  investments,  insurance,  taxation, 
and  prices  are  considered. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 


Business  Education  102.  Business  Law  I -II 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  the  legal 
rights  and  obligations  governing  and  regulating  social  conduct.  It  deals  par- 
ticularly with  the  rights  and  duties  which  arise  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
Some  law  topics  considered  are:  court  systems  (including  New  Jersey),  con- 
tracts, agency,  employer-employee  relationships,  negotiable  instruments,  bailor 
and  bailee,  and  carriers  and  shippers. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  201  A.  Business  Law  for  Accountants 

This  is  a  continuation  of  course  102,  but  course  102  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
Law  topics  treated  are:  sales,  partnerships,  property,  deeds,  mortgages,  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  torts. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  20 IB.  Business  Organization  and  Management 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  the  various  types  of  business 
organization  and  some  of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  a  business.  These  business  problems  deal  with  such  matters  as 
location,  housing,  equipment,  arrangement  and  layout,  internal  organization, 
purchasing,  shipping,  personnel,  and  manufacturing. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  202.  Business  Mathematics 

This  is  a  course  designed  to  provide  a  background  for  the  teaching  and 
study  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  as  weU  as  commercial  arithmetic  in  the 
junior  high  and  secondary  schools.  The  fundamental  arithmetical  processes  are 
studied  from  the  standpoint  of  their  application  to  the  needs  of  business  and  the 
consumer.  Such  topics  as  the  Federal  Income  Tax,  selling  and  billing,  discounts, 
markups,  financial  statements,  turnover,  depreciation,  pay-rolls,  interest,  insur- 
ance, and  stocks  and  bonds  are  treated. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  301.  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

This  is  a  fundamental  treatment  of  the  subjea  and  so  planned  that  it  gives 
the  student  an  elementary  understanding  of  the  subject  from  a  personal-use 
as  well  as  a  vocational  standpoint.  It  deals  with  the  fundamental  theory  of 
debit  and  credit,  journaHzing,  posting,  trial  balance,  adjustments,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  financial  statements  as  applied  to  the  sole  proprietorship  form  of 
organization. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  302.  Principles  of  Accounting 

This  advanced  course  in  accounting  deals  with  all  phases  of  partnership  and 
corporation  accounting:  manufacturing,  inventories,  consignments,  installments, 
analysis  of  accounts,  and  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  financial  state- 
ments. 

Prerequisite:  Business  Education  301 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  401.  The  Teaching  of  Business  Education 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of  business 
education,  aims  or  objectives,  human  learning  processes,  lesson  plans,  teaching 
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procedure,  tests  and  measurements,  and  special  helps  for  the  teachers  of  business 
education.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  current  trend  in  teaching  in  these  fields 
with  emphasis  on  the  viewpoint  of  the  consumer  as  well  as  the  social  and 
vocational  objectives. 

Prerequisites:  Business  Education  301  and  302  or  the  equivalent 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  402.  Salesmanship 

The  principles  of  salesmanship  in  all  types  of  selling  activities  are  discussed. 
They  are  amplified  and  strengthened  by  individual  selling  demonstrations  which 
require  intensive  study  of  the  product  to  be  sold  in  the  demonstration  and  careful 
analysis  of  the  desirable  techniques  for  its  sale.  Visual  aids  and  talks  by  sales- 
men, sales  managers,  and  retail  training  directors  add  interest  and  purposefulness 
to  the  course. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  404.  Business  Economics 

This  course  deals  with  the  business  aspects  of  economics  as  related  to  im- 
mediate and  long  range  post-war  problems;  operation  and  government  control 
of  public  utilities;  taxation,  government  finance,  and  labor  and  management 
problems. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  405.  Marketing 

Marketing  is  the  process  of  transferring  goods  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer.  The  functions  involved  in  this  process,  the  various  channels  of  dis- 
tribution, marketing  institutions,  and  the  costs  of  marketing  are  considered  in 
this  course.  Such  topics  as  auctions,  produce  exchanges,  wholesalers,  retailing, 
department  and  mail-order  stores,  chain  stores,  cooperatives,  profits,  and  prices 
are  included. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  406.  Advertising  I 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  social  and  economic  aspeas 
of  advertising  so  that  a  fair  evaluation  may  be  made  of  its  worth  as  well  as 
its  undesirable  aspects.  Copy  appeals,  the  writing  of  copy,  advertising  layouts, 
and  the  selection  of  appropriate  types  of  media  for  various  advertisements  are 
considered.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  research  aspects  of  the  subject  so  important 
today. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407 A.  Consumer  Education  I 

This  is  a  general  introductory  course  designed  to  meet  current  needs  for 
greater  economic  efficiency  as  outlined  by  the  National  Educational  Policies 
Commission.  The  general  objective  of  this  course  is  to  help  improve  the  ability 
of  individuals  to  choose  and  to  buy  economic  goods  and  services  so  that  stand- 
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ards  of  living  may  be  raised.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are:  personal  bud- 
geting; the  general  art  of  buymanship;  the  cooperative  movement;  consumer 
standards  and  grade  labels;  weights  and  measures;  governmental  and  producer 
aids  for  consumers;  the  wise  buying  of  shelter,  insurance,  and  investments; 
the  intelligent  use  of  installment  buying  and  other  forms  of  credit;  and  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  agencies  for  educating  the  consumer. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407B.  Consumer  Education  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Business  Education  407A,  but  course  407A 
is  not  a  prerequisite.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  economics  of  consumption  with 
particular  attention  given  to  an  analysis  of  the  factors  and  forces  back  of  con- 
sumer demand,  such  as  custom,  fashion,  and  advertising. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  408.  Business  Finance 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of  business 
organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promotion,  during  operation 
and  expansion,  and  during  the  period  of  reorganization.  Included  are  problems 
of  financing  by  means  of  stock,  borrowed  capital,  bonds,  mortgages,  and  notes. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  409.  Money  and  Banking 

This  course  provides  a  short  historical  survey  of  money  and  the  evolution  of 
banking,  outside  and  within  the  United  States.  The  organization  of  banks,  the 
nature  of  their  transactions,  operations,  and  relations  with  other  banks  are 
considered.  The  functioning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  nature  of  the 
money  markets  are  also  examined. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  410A.  Cost  Accounting  I 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  profitable  study 
of  this  course.  The  course  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  modern  cost  finding 
and  cost  keeping,  and  endeavors  to  give  a  practical  application  of  these  principles 
to  present-day  conditions.  The  praaical  application  consists  of  a  laboratory 
budget  containing  business  papers,  vouchers,  pay-rolls,  etc.,  together  with  full 
instructions  for  writing  up  a  practice  set  of  cost  books. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  41  OB.  Cost  Accounting  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  4 10 A,  and  410A  is  prerequisite  to  it. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  411.  Retail  Store  Management 

The  work  of  the  store  manager  in  retail  store  operation  is  fully  explored  in 
this  course.  The  problems  of  organization  and  management  as  they  are  en- 
countered in  various  types  of  retail  stores  are  discussed.  Consideration  is  given 
to  trends,  principles,  and  practices  in  small  and  large  stores  in  both  the  inde- 
pendent and  chain-store  fields. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  412.  transportation  and  Communication 

The  student  in  this  course  becomes  acquainted  with  the  various  kinds  of 
services  rendered  by  transportation  and  communication  agencies.  He  also  receives 
some  insight  as  to  how  to  use  these  services  most  efficiently;  the  practices  of  the 
agencies;  how  and  why  they  are  controlled  by  the  government. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  413.   Business  Statistics 

This  course  supplements  courses  in  accounting  and  social  business  studies 
and  includes  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  statistics  as  they  apply  particularly 
to  business  data  gathered  from  financial  statements,  sales  records,  and  personnel 
records.  Laboratory  techniques  are  used  in  developing  the  methods  of  presen- 
tation. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  414.  Merchandising  I 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  how,  what,  where,  and  when  to  buy;  the 
terms  of  purchasing;  tested  receiving  and  marketing  procedures;  the  mathe- 
matics of  merchandising — setting  the  retail  price,  planning  mark-up  and  mark- 
down;  and  inventory  controls.  It  is  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  of  the  pros- 
pective or  actual  small  businessman. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  415.  Public  Finance 

This  course  aims  to  furnish  a  practical  background  for  the  student  with 
respect  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  governmental  finance.  Some  of  the  areas 
studied  are:  the  bases  of  taxation,  income  and  expenses  of  government,  and 
fiscal  administration  including  governmental  budgets. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  416.  Accounting  Problems 

This  course  supplements  previous  courses  in  developing  a  broad  and  thorough 
understanding  of  basic  accounting  theory  as  it  is  applied  to  business  management 
today.  The  problem  approach  is  used. 

Prerequisites:   BUSINESS  Education  301  and  302 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  420.  Field  Studies  in  Business  Education 

This  orientation  course  aims  to  introduce  business  education  students,  through 
direct  observational  techniques,  to  the  reaUties  of  the  business  world.  Six  field 
trips  are  made  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  which  include  visits  to 
business  organizations  where  the  following  types  of  business  activity  or  relation- 
ships may  be  observed:  production;  merchandising  and  advertising;  finance; 
transportation  and  communication;  employer-employee  relationships;  govern- 
ment and  business  relationships.  The  field  trips  are  supplemented  by  regular 
class  sessions  where  discussions  are  held  and  visual  aids  presented  to  make  the 
visits  more  meaningful. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  English  Department  serves  the  entire  college  by  offering  certain  courses 
in  composition,  speech,  and  literature  which  are  required  of  all  students.  It  of- 
fers other  courses  which  may  be  taken  as  electives  by  students  who  are  preparing 
to  teach  in  any  field,  and  a  four-year  program  for  those  students  who  choose  the 
subject  as  a  major  field  of  specialization. 

The  four-year  program  off^ers  a  rich  background  of  knowledge  and  literary 
experience  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  teach  English  in  the  high  school. 
Courses  in  speech  and  composition  develop  the  student's  ability  to  express  him- 
self orally  and  in  writing.  Other  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  under- 
standing of  the  way  human  beings  use  language  to  express  and  communicate 
their  ideas  and  experiences,  of  the  types  and  forms  of  literature,  of  the  major 
developments  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Western  world,  of  the  many  master- 
pieces of  British  and  American  literature,  of  the  subtle  and  intimate  relationship 
between  literature  and  human  culture,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  expression  and 
reading  may  develop  and  enrich  the  lives  of  high-school  students. 

Training  for  leadership  in  extra-curricular  programs  of  the  secondary  school 
is  provided  in  the  activities  of  organizations  sponsored  by  the  Department.  The 
ENGLISH  CLUB  welcomes  to  membership  all  English  majors  regardless  of 
special  interests  and  abilities  and  serves  as  an  integrating  factor  for  students  in 
the  Department.  ALDORNIA,  the  honor  society  of  the  Department,  limits  its 
membership  to  those  English  majors  who  excell  in  scholarship.  The  CREATIVE 
WRITING  CLUB  offers  opportunities  for  writing  and  criticism  to  those  stu- 
dents interested  in  composition  as  a  creative  art.  The  SENATE  is  a  society 
hmited  to  men  of  the  College  who  are  interested  in  discussing  music,  art, 
literature,  and  contemporary  social  problems. 

Two  publications  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  The  MonT- 
CLARiON  (the  College  Newspaper),  and  The  Montclair  Quarterly  (a  Ht- 
erary  magazine),  and  two  in  the  College  high  school,  The  Crier  (school  news- 
paper), and  LaCampanilla  (school  yearbook),  are  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  English. 
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REQUIRED  COURSES 

Courses  lOOA,  lOOB,  200A,  and  200B  are  required  of  all  students.  In  lieu 
of  English  200B  speech  majors  and  minors  take  English  103. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  English  major: 

Semester-hours 

English   101.      The  Language  Arts   4 

English   102.      Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to  O'Neill 4 

English  201.      Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost 4 

English  202.      British  and  American  Fiction   4 

English  301A.  Literature  for  Adolescents 2 

English  30 IB.  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 2 

English  302.      Survey  of  American  Literature 4 

English  401.      The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

English  402.      Survey  of  British  Literature 4 

One  two-semester-hour  elective  course  upon  return  from  student 

teaching     2 

33 

Sixty  observations  divided  between  the  junior  and  senior  divisions  of  the 
College  High  School  are  required  of  senior  English  majors.  These  observations 
constitute  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirement  to  observe  which  is  described 
in  English  401. 

In  addition  to  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin,  there  are  courses  at  the  graduate 
level  which  are  offered  in  the  Part-Time,  Extension,  and  Summer  Sessions.  These 
courses  are  open  to  undergraduates  who  have  completed  student  teaching.  These 
courses  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  student  begins  his  college  study  of  English  with  a  survey  course  in  World 
Literature,  required  of  all  freshmen,  which  gives  him  an  over- view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Western  culture  and  provides  background  for  his  reading  and 
thinking  on  aesthetic,  ethical,  social,  and  political  problems.  The  English  major 
takes  the  course  in  The  Language  Arts  so  that  he  may  study  the  problems  in- 
herent in  the  communication  of  meanings  through  linguistic  symbols  and  be 
better  prepared  to  study  and  teach  the  uses  of  language.  He  also  takes  the  course 
in  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to  O'Neill,  the  first  of  three  courses  in  which 
the  major  types  of  literary  expression  are  investigated. 

English  lOOA  and  lOOB.   World  Literature:  Its  Masters  and  its  Forms 
Eor  a  description  of  these  courses,  see  page  45. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 

English  101.  The  Language  Arts 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  scientific  understanding  of  the 
uses  of  language,  to  the  end  that  he  may  learn  to  interpret  more  intelligently 
meanings  conveyed  through  human  speech  and  writing — including  prose,  poetry, 
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and  propaganda — and  may  be  better  equipped  to  teach  high- school  students  to 
write,  read,  speak,  and  hsten  comprehendingly. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

English  102.  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to  O'Neill 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  historical  development  of  English  drama 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day  and  analyzes  the  characteristics  of  drama 
as  a  literary  form.   Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  the  contemporary  drama. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

All  students  in  the  second  year  are  given  special  training  in  Composition 
(200A)  and  in  Speech  (200B).  The  English  major  continues  his  investigation 
of  the  development  of  the  major  types  of  literary  expression  by  studying  Poetry 
from  Chaucer  to  Frost  and  British  and  American  Fiction. 


English  2 00 A.  Composition 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46. 

English  200B.  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46. 


Credit:    3  semester-hours 


Credit:    3  semester-hours 


English  201.  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost 

This  course  surveys  the  development  of  English  poetry  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  present  time.  Its  study  includes  the  types  of  poetic  statement,  the  histori- 
cal development  of  the  styles  and  forms  of  English  poetry,  the  life  and  work  of 
the  major  British  and  American  poets,  and  the  critical  appreciation  of  poetry  as 
an  art  and  as  an  expression  of  life. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

English  202.  British  and  American  Fiction  ■ 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  great 
novels  of  English  and  American  literature  from  Defoe  to  Hemingway.  A  second 
major  objective  is  to  guide  future  teachers  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of 
novels  suitable  to  high-school  students  of  varying  age  levels  and  social  back- 
grounds. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Having  acquired  a  broad  literary  background  in  the  first  two  years,  in  the 
third  year  the  English  major  prepares  for  teaching  high-school  English  by  study- 
ing Literature  for  Adolescents,  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays,  and  Survey  of  Amer- 
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ican  Literature.  During  the  spring  semester  of  this  year  opportunities  to  elect 
courses  of  special  interest  are  provided  to  English  majors,  and  to  majors  in  other 
departments. 

English  301  A.  Literature  for  Adolescents 

A  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  different  age  levels  introduces  problems 
involved  in  the  selection  of  literature  for  students  from  the  fifth  through  the 
twelfth  grades.  Reading  and  analysis  of  literature  for  children  as  well  as  for  the 
young  adolescent  are  required. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  30 IB.  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  which  are  most  frequently  taught  in  the  high 
school  are  studied.  Discussion  of  Shakespeare's  conception  of  tragedy  and  com- 
edy, his  dramatic  art,  the  sources  of  his  plays,  staging  in  Shakespeare's  theatre 
and  in  our  own,  and  typical  textual  problems,  provides  the  student  with  a  back- 
ground for  teaching  Shakespeare  in  the  secondary  school. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  302.  Survey  of  American  Literature 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  its  seventeenth  century  beginnings  to 
the  present  day  is  undertaken  in  the  course,  and  the  political  and  social  back- 
grounds are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  influence  upon  literary  history.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  those  classics  which  are  frequently  encountered  in  the  high- 
school  curriculum. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

English  310.  Journalism 

This  course  is  designed  to  qualify  the  student  to  teach  high-school  journalism. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  the  student  training  in  recognizing  news;  gathering  it;  and 
preparing  it  for  print,  including  copyreading,  headline  writing,  proofreading, 
and  page  make-up.  The  course  assumes  little  or  no  previous  journalistic  training. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

In  its  major  purposes  the  fourth  year  looks  backward  and  forward.  The  De- 
partment offers  a  detailed  chronological  survey  of  English  literature  by  which 
the  student  retraces  the  road  he  has  traveled. 

The  Teaching  of  English  makes  concrete  the  professionalized  work  which 
I  has  been  continually  stressed  throughout  the  student's  college  career.   By  discus- 
sion, by  daily  observations  of  demonstrations,  and  by  participation  in  the  College 
High  School,  the  full  meaning  of  those  professional  ideas  and  ideals  that  have 
I.  been  kept  before  him  throughout  his  college  course  is  demonstrated. 
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English  401.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  are  taught  to  develop  and  use  materials  of  the  classroom;  lesson 
plans  and  units  of  work  are  prepared  and  presented  for  criticism;  textbooks  are 
analyzed  for  training  in  their  use;  and  bulletin  board  exhibits  and  visual  educa- 
tion materials  are  prepared  by  students  for  the  class.  Observation  and  criticism 
of  teaching  in  the  College  High  School,  and  criticism  of  student  compositions  are 
required. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  402.  Survey  of  British  Literature  to  17 9  Z 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  the  romantic  triumph  in 
1798. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

English  404.  Survey  of  British  Literature 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  402.  It  takes  up  the  story  with  the 
romantic  triumph  in  1798  and  continues  it  to  the  present  time. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  405.  The  Victorian  Poets 

This  course  covers  the  work  of  the  Brownings,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Clough, 
Morris,  the  Rossettis,  and  Swinburne.  The  authors  are  presented  in  relation  to 
the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  political  Hfe  of  nineteenth-century  England. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  406.  The  Modem  Novel 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  British  and  American  novels  since  1870,  and 
the  important  tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiction  are  explored.  Students  are 
taught  how  to  read  a  novel  with  profit,  and  how  to  guide  and  direct  the  reading 
of  others. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Enlish  407.  British  and  American  Biography 

Both  the  old  and  new  types  of  biography  are  read  and  studied  in  this  course, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Biography  is  pre- 
sented for  its  cultural  and  informational  values,  for  its  use  in  integrating  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  in  the  high  school,  and  for  its  direct  help  in  the 
vocational  guidance  program. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  408.  Creative  Writing 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary  forms  in  prose 
and  verse.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  finding  his  own  best  field  of  writing,  and  is 
given  further  training  in  that  field.  The  course  is  based  entirely  upon  the  needs 
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of  the  class  as  revealed  in  student-written  manuscripts.  Much  time  is  devoted  to 
criticism  and  to  discussion  of  mutual  problems.  Wherever  possible,  the  course 
is  made  to  reflect  methods  of  creative  teaching  in  the  field  of  composition. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  409.  The  Teachmg  and  Appreciation  of  Poetry 

This  course  is  both  personal  and  professional.  It  develops  the  student's  ap- 
preciation of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  life  and  as  a  form  of  art,  and  it  considers 
in  detail  the  aims  and  methods  of  teaching  poetry. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  413.  Modem  Poetry 

This  course  deals  with  the  work  of  contemporary  poets,  both  British  and 
American.  Much  of  the  best  modern  poetry  is  studied  for  interpretation  and  ap- 
preciation. The  distinctive  poetry  "movements"  that  have  occurred  during  the 
present  century  are  examined  as  expressions  of  changing  social  and  artistic  ideals. 
Critical  appreciation  of  poetry  is  developed  through  comparison  of  the  diverse 
styles,  themes,  and  poetic  theories  present  in  modern  poetry. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  414.  Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

This  course  considers  such  problems  as  the  development  of  a  student  pub- 
licity staff,  preparation  of  copy  for  professional  newspapers,  publicity  for  school 
news,  and  the  development  of  better  school-community  relations.  A  study  is 
made  of  other  publicity  media,  including  radio,  visual  aids,  the  platform,  dis- 
plays and  exhibits,  special  events,  sports  promotion,  and  fund-raising.  A  back- 
ground of  elementary  journalism  is  helpful  in  this  course. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  419.   Gra^nmar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  faas  of  grammatical  relationships  in  Eng- 
lish, and  of  the  current  problems  of  "rules"  as  opposed  to  "usage."  The  primary 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  true  function  of  grammar  in 
speech  and  writing. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  420.  High  School  Classics 

This  course  is  a  seminar  for  prospective  student  teachers  on  the  problem  of 
teaching  literature  in  high  schools.  The  student  reads  numerous  articles  on  the 
"classics"  vs.  the  "moderns"  controversy,  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
contents  and  aims  of  the  best  high  school  anthologies  currently  in  use,  and  builds 
up  a  working  philosophy  for  his  own  teaching.  Through  the  continual  praaice  of 
reporting  and  discussion  leading,  the  suident  is  enabled  to  integrate  his  total 
experience  in  college. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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English  421.  The  Short  Story 

The  course  traces  the  history  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving  literary  form, 
emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Many 
stories  are  analyzed  for  both  human  and  literary  values.  Professional  use  of  the 
short  story  is  the  guiding  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  the  course. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
English  422.    Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  Donne  through  Dryden.  It  deals  with 
Jacobean  and  Restoration  drama;  the  Jonsonian,  Metaphysical,  and  Restoration 
lyric;  the  prose  of  Browne,  Walton,  Donne,  Taylor,  Hobbes,  Burton,  and  Bun- 
yan;  the  prose  and  verse  of  Milton;  the  prose  and  verse  of  Dryden. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
English  426.  The  Victorian  Novel 

This  is  an  intensive  unit  of  work  on  the  novel  in  Victorian  England.  A  review 
of  the  development  of  the  English  novel  before  this  period  is  followed  by  studies 
in  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Austen,  Eliot,  Trollope,  Meredith,  and 
Hardy.  Novels  studied  in  the  high  school  are  treated  professionally  in  class. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
English  427.  Theatre  and  Society 

Dramatic  expression  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the  present  is 
studied  carefully  to  analyze  social,  political,  and  ethical  trends  as  they  are  reflected 
in  the  drama.  The  members  of  the  course  prepare  analyses  of  social  trends  in 
contemporary  drama.  This  research  provides  the  basis  for  reports  given  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:   English  102  or  its  equivalent 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  430.  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools 

After  examination  of  recent  research  concerning  reading  activities  at  various 
age  levels,  the  class  undertakes  to  evaluate  methods  devised  to  develop  reading 
skills,  to  increase  vocabularies,  and  to  improve  the  comprehension  of  secondary- 
school  students. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  431 A  and  43  IB.  Shakespeare 

This  course,  in  two  parts,  presents  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as  opposed  to 
those  taught  only  in  high  school,  which  is  the  chief  concern  of  English  30 IB. 
Here  the  poet's  full  development  can  be  seen,  providing  a  complete  critical  ex- 
perience. Critical  analysis,  contentual  evaluation,  and  textual  problems  are  the 
main  aieas  of  concern.  Part  A  deals  with  the  tragedies;  Part  B,  the  comedies. 
The  chronicle  plays  are  woven  into  the  discussion. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 
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English  432.  The  Development  of  the  Drama 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  studied  in  all  periods  from  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  the  beginning  of 
modern  drama  with  Ibsen.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  placed  on  trends,  de- 
velopments, and  the  major  characteristics  of  the  drama  and  its  necessary  comple- 
ment, the  theatre.  Representative  plays  are  read  and  discussed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  438.  Masters  of  American  Literature 

Significant  American  writers,  including  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe,  Emerson, 
Melville,  Whitman,  and  Mark  Twain  are  studied  to  discover  their  contributions 
to  American  life  and  to  reveal  important  forces  in  our  national  background. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  439.  Contemporary  American  Literature 

This  course  studies  the  major  authors  and  literary  movements  in  America 
during  the  contemporary  period.  Beginning  where  the  course  in  Masters  of 
American  Literature  normally  ends,  it  is  designed  to  complete  a  unit  in  this 
subject. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  441.  Medieval,  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance 

This  course  deals  with  the  chief  medieval  epics,  sagas,  and  romances  from  the 
literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Iceland,  Wales,  and  Italy  in 
modern  English  translation.  Attention  is  given  both  to  those  narratives  which 
reflect  the  life  of  a  particular  country  and  to  those  which  are  international  and 
express  more  generally  the  spirit  of  medieval  Europe. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  442A  and  442B.  American  Literature 

This  chronological  survey  reflects  the  interplay  of  life  and  letters  in  the 
American  scene,  examining  the  political,  social,  and  ethical  motivations  of  the 
great  m.ovements  in  literature,  and  reading  the  separate  works  in  the  light  of  the 
influences  that  brought  them  into  being.  Part  A  commences  with  the  Puritan 
Tradition  and  ends  just  as  the  Civil  War  is  beginning.  Part  B  traces,  in  life  and 
in  literature,  the  growth  of  the  great  democratic  tradition  in  America. 

This  course  is  not  a  duplicate  of  English  302,  Survey  of  American  Literature. 
English  442A  and  442B  may  be  elected  by  advanced  undergraduates  as  the 
equivalent  of  English  302  with  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

English  443.  Modern  Drama 

An  historical  survey  of  trends,  dramatists,  plays,  and  accomplishments  from 
Ibsen  to  the  latest  prize  plays  on  Broadway  provides  background  for  this  course. 
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An  examination  of  the  structure  and  content  of  plays  to  determine  what  consti- 
tutes a  good  play  stimulates  appreciation.  Students  are  encouraged  to  read  widely 
and  to  see  current  productions  on  Broadway. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  445.  Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Major  essayists,  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  letter  writers  are  read  and 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  thought,  life,  and  literary  movements  of  their  own  time 
and  of  their  significance  for  the  present  generation.  Authors  studied  include 
Addison,  Steele,  Defoe,  Swift,  Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Gray,  Johnson,  Boswell, 
Cowper,  Richardson,  Fielding,  Sterne,  Smollett,  and  Burke.  High-school  classics 
receive  special  attention. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  AA6.  The  One- Act  Play 

This  course  studies  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  devoting  special  attention 
to  plays  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  production. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  447.  Philosophy  of  Great  Literature 

By  studying  one  or  two  masterpieces  in  a  given  semester  this  course  aims  to 
help  the  student  develop  a  plan  of  study  to  achieve  a  systematic  understanding 
of  the  philosophic  world-views  and  life-views  implicit  in  such  works  as:  Ae- 
schuylus's  trilogy,  The  Oresteia;  Plato's  Timaeus;  Boethius's  Consolations  of  Phi- 
losophy; Dante's  Divine  Comedy;  Shakespeare's  Hamlet;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost; 
Pascal's  Pensees;  Goethe's  Faust;  Blake's  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell;  Do- 
stoievski's  Brothers  Karamazov;  Mann's  The  Magic  Mountain;  Hesse's  Demian; 
Henry  Adams's  Mont  St.  Michel  and  Chartres;  the  Bhagavad-Gita;  Lao-tse's  The 
Book  of  Tao;  and  Auden's  Collected  Poetry. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  451.  Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature  of  literature  and  considers  its  importance 
as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  international  understanding.  It  deals  with  the 
relation  between  the  use  of  language  in  literature  and  with  the  methods  of  art 
since  the  re-creation  of  experience  is  a  function  common  to  both.  Through  read- 
ing the  literature  which  is  being  read  by  our  neighbors  today,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  students  are  able  to  participate  in  a  common 
experience  with  them. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  455.  Reading  Interests  of  High  School  Students 

Through  wide  reading,  study  and  preparation  of  bibliographies,  and  estab- 
lishing criteria  for  judging  current  books,  the  student  is  prepared  to  guide  the 
recreational  reading  of  junior  and  senior  high-school  students. 

Credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  ENGLISH  301 A  and  455. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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English  459.  A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 

Some  of  the  contributions  which  have  gone  into  the  making  of  Chinese  liter- 
ature, such  as  the  Book  of  Odes  of  Confucius,  the  poems  of  Li  Po  and  Tu  Fu,  the 
Lute  Song,  and  the  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber,  are  considered  in  this  course. 
Aside  from  a  general  survey  of  the  great  literature  of  China  special  attention  is 
given  to  English  translations  of  the  masterpieces  of  Chinese  literature.  There  are 
twenty- four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning;  after  lunch  each  day  a  period  of 
forty-five  minutes  is  devoted  to  informal  talks,  story-telling,  singing  of  Chinese 
songs,  and  showing  of  motion  pictures.  During  the  workshop  period  individual 
students  work  on  specific  topics  under  the  guidance  of  the  instruaor. 

Prerequisite:   SOCIAL  Studies  499,  China  Workshop 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  460.  American  Literature  of  Social  Problems 

This  course  surveys  the  American  literature  which  presents  social  problems 
during  the  period  from  1800  to  1914  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  attitudes  of 
the  various  authors  toward  these  problems.  The  works  of  such  authors  as  Cooper, 
Lowell,  Thoreau,  Whitman,  Howells,  Bellamy,  Garland,  and  Glasgow  are  studied 
from  this  point  of  view.  Enough  of  the  social  background  of  the  period  is  dis- 
cussed to  give  the  necessary  perspective  for  the  discussion  of  the  literature,  but 
the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  reflection  of  the  problems  in  literature  and  not 
merely  on  the  problems  themselves. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

THE  SPEECH  MAJOR 

A  growing  recognition  on  the  part  of  school  administrators  of  the  important 
role  played  by  public  speaking,  discussion,  conversation,  and  dramatic  produc- 
tions in  achieving  the  goals  of  education  has  increased  the  demand  for  instructors 
of  speech  in  the  secondary  schools.  Such  teachers  must  be  able  to  guide  students 
in  learning  to  formulate  and  to  express  effectively  their  opinions  concerning 
what  they  believe  and  hear.  They  must  be  able  to  lead  and  to  participate  in 
discussions  and  dramatic  productions.  Moreover,  the  frustrations,  maladjust- 
ments, and  character  deterioration  which  result  from  being  isolated  from  the 
group  because  of  defective  speech  have  been  shown  to  be  preventable,  to  a  large 
degree,  through  speech  correction.  For  that  reason,  speech  correctionists  are 
needed  for  work  in  elementary  schools  and  often  in  an  entire  school  system. 

Since  the  teacher  of  speech  and  dramatics,  in  some  school  systems,  is  expected 
to  guide  both  the  speech  improvement  and  the  speech  correction  program,  the 
speech  major  has  been  designed  to  prepare  prospective  teachers  for  positions  as 
teachers  of  speech  and  dramatics  and  as  speech  correctionists. 

Further  experience  in  the  field  is  afforded  through  extra-curricular  activities 
sponsored  by  the  Speech  Department.  PLAYERS,  a  society  open  to  the  entire 
student  body,  promotes  interest  in  drama  and  gives  at  least  two  major  produc- 
tions each  year.   ZETA  PHI,  although  open  to  all  students  interested  in  the 
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field  of  speech,  is  largely  an  organization  of  speech  majors  and  minors,  which 
devotes  its  meetings  to  performances  of  its  memibers  and  to  discussions  of  prob- 
lems in  speech  education.  SIGMA  ALPHA  ETA,  national  speech  correction 
honor  society,  is  represented  on  this  campus  by  Zeta  Chapter. 


REQUIRED  COURSES 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  speech  major: 

Semester-houn 

English  104.  Phonetics      2 

English   105.  Vundamentals  of  Acting    2 

English   106.  Oral  Interpretation    2 

English  204.  Extemporaneous  Speaking 2 

English  208.  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing 3 

English  209.  Speech   Correction    2 

English  410.  Speech   Pathology    2 

English  417.  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 3 

English  435.  Stagecraft   2 

English  456.  Play  Direction   2 

English  457.  Workshop  in  Speech  Activities 2 

English  461A.  Speech  Laboratory  Practice   2 

English  46 IB.  Advanced  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 2 

English  463.  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech 2 

English  464.  Speech  Psychology 2 

English  465.  Speech  Arts  Activity   1 

33 

In  addition  to  the  course  requirements  for  the  speech  major  as  listed  above 
speech  majors  are  required  to  take  the  following  course: 

English  103.   Fundamentals  of  Speech  for  Speech  Majors.  .  .  .3  semester-hours 
Required  of  speech  majors  and  minors  in  lieu  of  English  200B. 
Speech  majors  are  required  to  minor  in  English. 


THE  SPEECH  MINOR 

Eighteen  semester-hours  of  work,  chosen  from  the  following  courses  accord- 
ing to  these  stated  requirements,  constitute  the  speech  minor.  (English  103, 
Vundamentals  of  Speech  for  Speech  Majors,  is  required  of  all  speech  majors  and 
minors  in  lieu  of  English  200B,  Vtmdamentals  of  Speech.)  The  requirements  for 
the  speech  minor  may  then  be  met  by  the  following  courses: 

1.  Speech  Fundamentals — 5  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  104,  Phonetics,  and 

English  208,  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing 

2.  Public  Speaking — 2  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  204,  Extemporaneous  Speaking 


3.  Interpretation — 2  semester-hours  required 
Take  English  106,  Oral  Interpretation,  or 
English  448,  Choral  Speaking 
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4.  Dramatics — 2  semester-hours  required 

Take  English   105,  Fundamentals  of  Acting,  or 
English  435,  Stagecraft,  or 
English  456,  Play  Direction 

5.  Speech  Correction — 4  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  209,  Speech  Correction,  and 
English  410,  Speech  Pathology 

6.  Methods — 3  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  417,  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

SEQUENCES  OF  COURSES 

A.  Required  Sequences 

English  103  during  the  first  half  of  the  sophomore  year — prerequisite 

to  other  speech  courses 
English  208  in  first  half  of  sophomore  year — prerequisite  to  English 

209  and  Enghsh  410 
Enghsh  209  before  or  with  English  410 

B.  Recommended  Sequences 

English  204  before  English  449 
Enghsh  105  before  English  456 

Possible  elections  in  speech  for  those  desiring  more  than  the  minimum  re- 
quirements listed  above  include  the  following  courses: 

English  454,  Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

English  457,  Workshop  in  Speech  Activities 

English  458,  Radio  Directing 

English  461  A,  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 

English  461B,  Advanced  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 

English  463,  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech 

English  465,  Speech  Arts  Activity 

Transfer  students  please  confer  with  a  member  of  the  speech  faculty  regard- 
ing courses  taken  elsewhere  which  can  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  any  of  the  above 
requirements. 

THE  SPEECH  MAJOR— THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 

During  the  first  two  years  the  speech  major  is  given  experience  in  elemen- 
tary courses  in  oral  reading,  speaking,  acting,  voice  improvement,  phonetics,  and 
an  introduction  to  speech  correction. 

English  103.   Fundamentals  of  Speech  for  Speech  Majors 

This  course,  in  general,  covers  the  same  areas  as  English  200B,  but  it  is 
designed  specifically  for  speech  majors.  See  the  description  of  English  200B. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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English  104.  Phonetics 

In  this  course  the  student  becomes  acquainted  with  the  International  Pho- 
netic Alphabet  and  is  given  practice  in  using  the  symbols  both  in  transcribing 
and  in  reading  from  transcriptions. 

Credit:   2   semester-hours 

English  105.  Fundamentals  of  Acting 

The  techniques  of  acting,  pantomime,  and  characterization  are  studied  and 
practiced  in  this  course.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  of  participation  in 
the  production  of  a  play  by  the  class  or  by  Players  is  required  for  credit. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  106.  Oral  Interpretation 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of  poetic  and 
dramatic  literature  from  the  standpoint  of  art  in  sound,  and  to  develop  his 
potentialities  in  oral  reading. 

Credit:   2   semester-hours 

English  204.  Extemporaneous  Speaking 

This  course  provides  maximum  platform  praaice.  Students  speak  on  sub- 
jeas  of  current  interest,  paying  attention  to  content,  organization  of  material,  and 
essentials  of  effective  oral  presentation.  This  course  is  required  to  teach  speech. 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 

English  208.  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  physics  of  sound,  the  operation  of  the 
vocal  mechanism  in  producing  speech  sound,  and  the  functioning  of  the  aural 
mechanism  in  detecting  sound  and  distinguishing  its  various  characteristics,  espe- 
cially those  significant  in  the  understanding  of  speech,  are  considered.  An  in- 
troduction to  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  in  relation  to  the  various 
speech  sounds  of  English  is  included.  This  course  is  required  for  teaching  speech 
and  speech  defectives. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  209.  Speech  Correction 

A  study  of  the  problems  inherent  in  such  abnormalities  as  lisping,  cluttering, 
vocal  monotony,  and  general  articulatory  inaccuracies  is  undertaken  in  order  that 
the  nature  of  the  problems,  their  diagnosis,  and  correction  may  be  understood. 
This  is  required  to  teach  speech  and  speech  defeaives. 

Prerequisite:  English  208. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  435.  Stagecraft 

This  workshop  course  provides  training  in  construaion  and  painting  of 
scenery  and  lighting  the  stage.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  of  craft  work 
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upon  a  production  of  the  College  or  the  College  High  School  is  required  for 
credit  in  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


THE  THIRD  YEAR 

During  the  third  year  the  speech  major  is  introduced  to  speech  laboratory 
work  under  careful  supervision,  and  learns  the  psychological  principles  of  speech 
acquisition,  as  well  as  of  oral  communication.  He  takes  a  course  in  Stagecraft 
which  introduces  him  to  another  phase  of  play  production.  He  puts  the  theory 
into  practice  by  his  work  with  Players,  and  in  a  course  in  Speech  Arts  Activity. 
A  course  in  the  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech  introduces  him  to  the 
devices  and  materials  he  can  use  to  enrich  his  teaching. 


English  410.  Speech  Pathology 

This  course  deals  with  diagnostic  and  corrective  procedures,  cause  and  treat- 
ment for  stuttering,  cleft  palate,  spastic  speech,  and  aphasia.   This  course  is  re 
quired  to  teach  speech  and  speech  defeaives. 

Prerequisites:  English  208  and  209 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  461  A.  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 

After  the  techniques  of  interviewing,  of  preparing  case  histories,  of  diag- 
nosing speech  disorders,  of  planning  therapies,  and  of  determining  prognoses 
have  been  taught  through  lectures  and  demonstration  lessons,  each  student  is 
assigned  one  or  more  persons  with  speech  defects  for  supervised  practice  in 
correcting  speech  disorders.  Credit  is  given  on  a  laboratory  basis,  and  the  course 
meets  three  hours  weekly.  This  course  is  required  for  the  teaching  of  speech 
defeaives. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  46 IB.  Advanced  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 

This  course  provides  for  additional  supervised  speech  correaion  praaice 
with  adults  or  children  with  speech  disorders.  Credit  is  given  on  a  laboratory 
basis,  and  the  course  meets  three  hours  weekly. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  463.  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  equip  prospective  teachers  to  understand  the 
desirable  characteristics;  capabilities;  and  all  possible  uses  of  charts,  models,  and 
magnetic  and  disc  recorders  available  for  the  teaching  of  speech.  The  distribu- 
tion, cost,  operation,  servicing,  and  storing  of  instruments  and  of  supplies  are 
also  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  464.  Speech  Psychology 

The  mental  processes  involved  in  acquiring  language  and  in  using  it  in 
effective  oral  communication  are  reviewed.  Problems  involving  psychological 
principles  as  they  apply  to  oral  teaching,  to  audience  leadership  and  control,  to 
the  alleviation  of  stage  fright,  and  to  the  teaching  of  speech  improvement  are 
considered  along  with  the  principles  of  general  semantics. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  465.  Speech  Am  Activity 

Each  speech  major  is  required  to  earn  at  least  one  semester-hour  of  credit 
in  some  supervised  speech-arts  activity,  such  as:  playing  a  major  role  in  a  ma- 
jor production;  direaing  a  three-act  play  or  its  equivalent;  giving  a  public 
play  reading  or  lecture  recital;  directing  a  series  of  assembly  programs;  or  di- 
recting and  producing  a  series  of  radio  programs. 

Credit:    1    semester-hour 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

The  course  in  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  should  be  for  the  speech 
major  a  review  of  the  principles  learned  in  previous  courses  with  a  multitude 
of  suggestions  for  techniques  to  be  used  in  imparting  that  knowledge  and 
developing  those  skills  in  the  students  whom  he  will  teach.  With  this  overview 
there  should  emerge  a  clear  picture  of  the  place  of  speech  skills  in  the  education- 
al pattern  and  a  philosophy  which  will  give  depth  to  teaching  throughout  one's 
professional  career. 

After  a  twelve-week  period  of  teaching  in  a  New  Jersey  secondary  school 
the  speech  major  returns  to  a  workshop  course  in  speech  activities  to  round  out 
his  professional  preparation. 

English  417.  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech  education,  modern 
trends  in  instruction,  speech  textbooks  and  teaching  materials,  and  the  integra- 
tion of  speech  with  other  academic  departments  of  study.  This  course  is  re- 
quired to  teach  speech. 

Credit:    3   semester-hours 

English  448.  Choral  Speaking 

As  members  of  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  interpreting  vari- 
ous forms  of  literature  suitable  for  group  treatment. 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 

English  449.  Public  Speaking 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  speaking. 
It  provides  opportunity  for  training  in  the  more  complex  speech  skills,  espe- 
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dally  in  the  techniques  of  leadership  in  speech  situations  and  the  techniques 
for  making  speech  responses  in  cooperative  situations. 
Prerequisite:  English  204  or  the  equivalent. 

Credit:    2    semester-hours 

English  454.  Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  development  of 
a  pleasing  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the  application  of 
speech  skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 

English  456.  Play  Direction 

This  course  covers  the  choosing  and  casting,  as  well  as  directing,  of  plays. 
Scenes  are  directed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt-book  of  one  play 
is  prepared.   This  course  complements  English  435. 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 

English  457.   Workshop  in  Speech  Activities 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize  and  to  con- 
dua  assembly  programs,  PTA  demonstrations,  and  similar  activities.  Class  lec- 
tures and  discussions  cover  all  phases  of  the  director's  responsibilities.  Groups 
conduct  research  on  suitable  program  materials  and  share  their  findings  with 
classmates.  Each  student  prepares  a  list  of  programs  of  various  types  which  he 
could  present  during  a  school  year. 

Credit:    2    semester-hours 

English  458.  Radio  Directing 

This  course  offers  training  in  the  organization  and  direction  of  radio  pro- 
grams, and  equips  the  student  to  select  material  for  broadcasting  and  to  cast 
and  to  rehearse  programs.  Listening  is  directed  toward  an  analysis  of  common 
radio  presentation  techniques  and  the  appreciation  of  successful  programs. 

Credit:    2    semester-hours 

English  462.  Group  Discussion  and  Leadership 

Students  are  taught  the  principles  of  democratic  discussion  and  methods  for 
guiding  the  committee  meeting,  panel  symposium,  lecture,  and  debate  forums. 
Frequent  opportunities  to  apply  these  principles  and  methods  are  given  through 
discussion  of  topics  chosen  by  the  class. 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 

English  466.   Speech  Development:  Improvement  and  Reeducation 

This  course  is  intended  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  classroom  teach- 
ers who  have  little  or  no  background  in  speech  education.  Consideration  is  giv- 
en to  the  following  topics:  (1)  speech  development;  (2)  speech  difficulties  or 
problems  found  on  the  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  secondary-school  levels; 
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( 3 )  acquisition  of  good  voice  and  speech  characteristics;  ( 4 )  use  of  techniques 
and  materials  in  classrooms  to  motivate  good  speech  patterns;  and  (5)  ways 
of  setting  up  and  integrating  speech  education  in  school  systems.  Demonstra- 
tions with  individuals  and  groups  are  made,  and  students  are  expected  to  pre- 
pare a  practical  projea. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  aims  to  train  teachers  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  sound  scholarship,  true  culture,  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  foreign  people  whose  language  they  are  to  teach. 

All  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  planned  to 
provide  linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human  re- 
lationships in  order  to  insure  efficient  professional  service.  The  emphasis  is 
on  sequential  development  which  has  the  effect  of  unifying  the  work  within 
the  Foreign  Language  Department  and  of  correlating  it  with  the  work  of  the 
other  departments,  particularly  the  English,  Social  Studies,  Integration,  and 
Music  Departments. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  work  in  that 
language  for  the  four  years  of  the  college  course.  In  these  four  years  the  pros- 
pective teacher  of  French,  Spanish,  or  Latin  acquires  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  his  major  subjea  and  an  understanding  of  world  problems. 

For  majors  in  a  chosen  language  the  following  courses  are  required:  101, 
102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402,  and  404. 

For  minors  in  a  foreign  language  the  following  courses  are  recommended: 
101,  102,  201,  202,  and  402. 

Prerequisite  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in  any  foreign  language  are 
three  or  four  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  language.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  excellent  students  who  have  not  fully  met  this  requirement.  High 
School  Latin  is  desirable  for  all  language  work,  but  it  is  not  prerequisite  for  the 
study  of  a  modern  language  at  the  College.  The  class  work  in  French  and  Span- 
ish is  conducted  entirely  in  these  languages. 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  sponsors  three  literary  clubs  and  one 
graduate  organization.  In  these  extra-curricular  activities  prospective  language 
teachers  have  ample  opportunity  for  leadership,  creative  work,  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  leisure  time. 

The  College  High  School  plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of  stud- 
ents of  the  Foreign  Language  Department.  During  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  regular  observation  of  the  high  school  classes  in  the  language  of  their  ma- 
jor is  required.  A  change  from  observation  to  active  participation  through 
limited  assistantship  and  occasional  demonstration  is  made  during  the  junior 
and  senior  years.  Thus,  the  subject-matter  of  high  school  and  college  language 
classes  is  thoroughly  integrated. 
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An  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language  work  preparatory  to  high-school 
teaching  is  the  possibility  of  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  country,  a  feature  which 
this  College  stresses  in  its  training  of  teachers  of  modern  languages. 

Students  desiring  academic  credic  for  STUDY  Abroad  register  for  the  work 
before  taking  it.  All  such  matters  as  the  country  and  institution  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received,  reports  to  be  made, 
and  the  like,  are  prearranged  with  the  head  of  the  department.  For  further  in- 
formation about  this  work,  see  page  31. 

In  the  last  twenty  years,  one  hundred  and  forty  students  from  the  College 
have  spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of  Austria,  France,  Ger- 
many, Canada,  Mexico,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  South  America. 

In  appreciation  of  the  professional  help  granted  to  Montclair  students  by 
foreign  countries,  students  from  abroad  interested  in  the  teaching  of  English  in 
the  schools  of  their  home  countries  have  been  invited  as  guests  for  a  year  of 
study  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College.  In  the  past  students  from  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Spain  have  taken  work  at  the  College. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  importance  of  this  student 
exchange  movement  in  the  field  of  education.  It  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  vital  steps  in  the  advancement  of  modern  foreign  language  teaching  in 
American  high  schools  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

FRENCH 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  to  give  the  prospeaive  high  school  teach- 
er of  French  an  understanding  of  the  French  people,  their  culture,  and  their 
problems  through  a  study  of  the  development  of  their  civilization — their  social, 
economic,  political,  literary,  and  artistic  life.  All  courses  are  given  entirely  in 
French,  and  are  designed  to  give  ever-increasing  opportunities  to  develop  self- 
expression  in  the  foreign  tongue  through  readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  French  major: 

Semesfer-hours 

French  101.  French  Civilization:  Early  Periods 4 

French  102.  French  Civilization:   Renaissance    4 

French  201.  French  Civilization:   17 th  Century   4 

French  202.  French  Theatre:  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine 4 

French  301.  French  Civilization:  IBth  Century 4 

French  302.  French  Civilization:  The  Romantic  Movement 4 

French  401.  The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

French  402.  Advanced  French  Grammar  and  Composition 4 

French  404.  The  Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  French  Literature.  .  2 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 
French  Civilization 

French  101.  French  Civilization:  Early  Periods 
French  102.  French  CiviUzation:  Renaissance 

The  freshman  courses  present  the  background  for  all  subsequent  linguistic 
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and  literary  studies  in  French.  During  the  first  semester  special  attention  is  de- 
voted to  bringing  all  the  students  up  to  a  uniform  level  of  development  in  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing  French  so  that  homogeneous  class  work  may  be  as- 
sured. This  objective  is  accomplished  by  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  results  of  the 
required  three  years  of  study  of  high-school  French,  the  correction  of  weaknesses 
discovered,  constant  training  in  speaking  French  both  in  the  classroom  and  in 
special  conversation  classes,  and  practice  in  French  composition  and  dictation. 
During  this  year,  especially  in  the  second  semester,  definite  units  of  work  in 
French  civilization  are  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  geography  of 
France  and  French  history  to  the  17th  century. 

Credit:    4   semester-hours  each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature 

French  201.  French  Civilization:  17th  Century 
French  202.  French  Theatre:  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine 

In  the  sophomore  year  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  literature  and  life  of 
the  17th  century,  an  age  of  important  French  contributions  to  the  world's  litera- 
ture. Although  special  attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  the  three  great  French 
dramatists,  the  contributions  of  other  significant  writers  are  carefully  examined. 
These  include  Descartes,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine.  The  colorful 
reigns  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV  furnish  the  historical  background  of  this 
century. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours  each 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

French  301.  French  Civilization:  18th  Century 

French  302.  French  Civilization:  The  Romantic  Movement 

The  junior  courses  aim  to  train  students  in  all  phases  of  the  literature  of 
18th  century  France  and  the  Romantic  Movement.  In  them  it  is  sought  to  eval- 
uate French  thought,  to  present  a  picture  of  French  civilization  as  expressed  in 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  furniture,  music,  and  by  so  doing  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  problems  of  contemporary  France.  These  courses  constitute  an  ad- 
vanced language  study  based  on  explication  de  textes  of  representative  authors, 
both  prose  writers  and  poets. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 
Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

The  courses  in  French  during  the  senior  year  are  designed  to  combine  all 
the  professionalization  of  previous  French  courses  with  a  careful  study  of  the 
teaching  of  French  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice  teaching 
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allows  the  prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  successful  high-school  teacher. 

French  401.  The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  LANGUAGE  401,  page  93. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

French  402.  Advanced  French  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  develops  a  complete  review  of  French  grammar  and  composi- 
tion as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  French.  It  emphasizes  syntax 
and  style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  historical  grammar,  and  in- 
cludes a  study  of  selected  French  readings  to  determine  their  suitability  for 
high-school  use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and  grammatical  usage. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 
French  404.  The  Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  French  Literature 

A  survey  of  contemporary  French  literature  is  based  on  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  French  civilization  and  literature  in  the  pre-war,  war,  and  post-war 
generations.  The  threefold  aim  of  the  course  is:  (1)  to  help  the  student  better 
to  understand "&nd  to  appreciate  the  new  trends  of  thought  in  France  through 
literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable  him  to  plan  his  reading  intelligently  by 
selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that  contemporary  literature  offers  to  his 
choice;  and  (3)  to  give  him  a  background  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  this 
period  of  French  literature.  The  course  includes  lectures,  class  and  individual 
readings,  and  discussions. 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 

French  405.  Development  of  the  French  Novel 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  French  novel 
from  its  origin  to  our  times. 

One  work  characteristic  of  each  period  of  development  is  read  and  analyzed 
for  its  background  revealing  life  in  France,  its  character  delineation,  and  its 
literary  value  and  influence.  The  student  is  expected  to  read  extensively  and 
critically  and  to  report  on  his  findings. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

French  410.  The  Anthology  of  French  Poetry 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  development  of  the  French  language 
and  literature  through  the  study  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  different  literary 
movements.  Authors  representative  of  each  period  are  studied,  with  special  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  and  the  literary  schools  fol- 
lowing the  romantic  movement.  The  course  is  conducted  in  French  and  provides 
opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  clearness  of  enunciation  and  pronunciation 
as  well  as  for  personal  enrichment  through  an  appreciation  of  French  poetry. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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French  415.  The  French  Club  and  Other  Extra-Curricular  Activities 

This  course,  designed  particularly  for  teachers  of  French,  surveys  briefly  the 
aims  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  modern  language  work  and  emphasizes 
especially:  (1)  the  organization  of  extra-cxirricular  activities,  (2)  the  prepara- 
tion of  materials,  and  ( 3 )  the  procedures.  The  course  is  conducted  in  French  on 
the  model  of  a  forum  with  general  discussion.  The  actual  conduct  of  an  extra- 
curricular activity  is  required  as  a  laboratory  exercise. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

LATIN 

The  work  in  Latin  is  designed  to  build  upon  the  results  of  high-school  Latin 
a  solid  structure  of  knowledge,  ( 1 )  of  Roman  civilization  in  its  varied  aspects, 
and  (2)  of  the  professional  phases  of  Latin  instruction.  Particular  emphasis  is 
laid  on  knowledge  of  Latin  as  a  language,  on  Latin  literature,  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Roman  social,  political,  and  economic  institutions. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  Latin  major: 

Semester-hours 

Latin  101.     The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature:  Cicero  and  Others 4 

Latin  102.     The  Masters  of  Poetic  Literature:  Horace  and  Others.  ....  4 

Latin  201.     Roman  Letter  Writing:  Pliny  and  Others '.  . .  4 

Latin  202.     Roman  History:  Tacitus  and  Others 4 

Latin  301.     Roman  Drama:  Plautus  and  Terence 4 

Latin  302.     Roman  Satire:  Petronius,  Seneca,  and  ]uvenal 4 

Latin  401.     The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

Latin  402.     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition 4 

Latin  404.     Late  Latin:  St.  Augustine  and  The  Church  Fathers 2 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  101.  The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature:  Cicero  and  Others 
Latin  102.  The  Masters  of  Poetic  Literature:  Horace  and  Others 

These  courses  provide  for  continued  development  from  the  high  school 
foundation  by,  (1)  translation  and  interpretation  of  selected  works  from  the 
Golden  Age  of  Latin  literature,  and  (2)  a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  Roman 
civilization. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

The  Silver  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  201.  Roman  Letter  Writing:  Pliny  and  Others 
Latin  202.  Roman  History:  Tacitus  and  Others 

In  this  year  the  work  in  Latin  includes:  the  translation  and  interpretation 
of  selected  works  from  the  Silver  Age  of  Latin  literature  as  a  survey  of  Roman 
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private  life  and  a  basis  for  comparison  with  present-day  trends  of  human  ac- 
tivity. 

Credit:    4   semester-hours  each 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 
Roman  Drama  and  Philosophy 

Latin  30 L   Roman  Drama:  Plautus  and  Terence 

Latin  302.   Roman  Satire:  Petronius,  Seneca,  and  Juvenal 

During  the  junior  year  selected  dramas  of  Plautus  and  Terence  are  read  not 
as  ends  in  themselves  but  as  avenues  to  the  study  of  dramatic  literature  in  gen- 
eral and  the  acquisition  of  sound  standards  of  literary  criticism.  Changing  lit- 
erary values  are  discussed  in  a  series  of  leaures  on  Latin  literature.  Roman  sa- 
tire is  read  to  introduce  the  student  to  this  type  of  literature  and  to  the  Roman 
life  of  this  period. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours  each 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 
Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

The  senior  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  to  combine  all  the  professionaliza- 
tion  of  previous  Latin  courses  with  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching  of  Latin  in 
secondary  schools.  The  period  of  student-teaching  allows  the  prospective  teacher 
to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the  guidance  of  a  successful  high-school 
teacher. 

Latin  401.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  LANGUAGE  401,  page  93. 

Qedit:    3   semester-hours 

Latin  402.  Advanced  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  gram- 
mar, to  give  practice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  according  to  the  styles  of  Caesar 
and  Cicero,  to  study  those  styles  as  evidenced  in  the  best-known  works,  and  to 
set  up  standards  of  criticism  of  both  prose  and  poetical  writing.  These  objec- 
tives stress  materials  useful  in  high-school  teaching. 

Credit:    4   semester-hours 

Latin  404.  Late  Latin:  St.  Augustine  and  The  Church  Fathers 

The  special  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  works  of  St.  Augustine.  The 
attention  centers  on  church  literature  with  the  purpose  of  studying  the  transition 
to  modern  western  culture. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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SPANISH 

Following  the  trend  of  the  times,  the  work  in  Spanish  while  maintaining 
the  classic  approach  is  now  placing  considerable  emphasis  on  Hispanic-Ameri- 
can civilization.  To  a  great  extent  our  national  policy  of  Western  hemisphere 
comity  and  the  immediate  economic  importance  of  Central  and  South  America 
underlie  the  present  keen  interest  of  high-school  students  in  the  study  of  Span- 
ish. The  courses  are  given  in  Spanish  and  are  designed  to  give  the  prospective 
teacher  of  Spanish  ample  opportunities  for  self-development  in  the  foreign 
tongue  through  readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  Spanish  major:  • 

Semester-hours 

Spanish  101.  Civilization  of  Spain 4 

Spanish  102.  History  and  Literature  of  Spain    4 

Spanish  201.  The  Period  of  Conquest  and  Colonization  by  Spain.  ...  4 

Spanish  202.  The  Period  of  Independence  to  the  Present  Time 4 

Spanish  301.  Cervantes    4 

Spanish  302.  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon  de  la  Barca.  .  4 

Spanish  401.  The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

Spanish  402.  Advanced  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 4 

Spanish  404.  Modern  Spanish  Literature:  Selected  Authors 2 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 

Spanish  Civilization 

Spanish  101.  Civilization  of  Spain 
Spanish  102.  History  and  Literature  of  Spain 

During  the  first  semester  of  study,  the  prospective  teacher  of  Spanish  is  ex- 
pected to  gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Spain.  The  work  of  the 
second  semester  is  concentrated  on  the  civilization  and  literature  of  Spain  up  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  Factual  knowledge  is  aimed  at  throughout  the  year,  but 
fluency  in  speaking  Spanish  is  the  prime  objective.  Grammar  and  composition 
are  emphasized. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours  each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

Hispanic-American  Civilization 

Spanish  201.  The  Period  of  Conquest  and  Colonization  by  Spain 
Spanish  202.  The  Period  of  Independence  to  the  Present  Time 

The  work  in  Spanish  during  the  second  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  about  the  current  culture  patterns  of  South  and  Central 
America.  Each  period  is  taken  up  in  turn,  and  attention  is  specifically  directed 
to  changes  in  the  culture  patterns  produced  by  the  conquest  and  colonization  by 
Spain  and  the  subsequent  struggles  for  independence.  The  religious,  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  artistic  aspects  of  the  life  of  these  periods  as  well  as  the 
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historical  background  in  relation  to  Spain  are  carefully  treated  through  Spanish 
literature.  This  work  is  done  in  Spanish  with  appropriate  attention  to  grammar 
and  composition. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 
The  Spanish  Classics 

Spanish  301.  Cervantes 

Spanish  302.  Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

In  the  third  year  the  prospective  teacher  of  high-school  Spanish  is  expected 
to  gain  a  literary  understanding  and  cultural  appreciation  of  the  classical  age  of 
Spanish  literature.  While  many  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the  classical  authors 
are  read  and  discussed,  a  few  masterpieces  are  studied  intensively.  The  sources, 
structure,  style,  versification,  and  character  descriptions  are  carefully  examined 
against  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  historical  background  of  the  l6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Special  attention  is  direaed  during  this  year  to  such  grammar  and 
forms  as  are  required  in  class  discussions  and  free  composition. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours  each 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

The  courses  in  Spanish  during  this  year  are  designed  to  combine  aU  the  pro- 
fessionalization  of  previous  Spanish  courses  with  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  in  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice  teaching  allows  the 
prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the  guidance  of  a  suc- 
cessful high-school  teacher. 

Spanish  401.  The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  LANGUAGE  401,  page  93. 

Credit:    3    semester-hours 

Spanish  402.  Advanced  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  develops  a  complete  review  of  Spanish  grammar  and  composition 
as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  Spanish.  It  emphasizes  syntax 
and  style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  historical  grammar,  and  in- 
cludes a  study  of  selected  Spanish  readings  to  determine  their  suitabilit)'  for 
high-school  use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and  grammatical  usage. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Spanish  404.  Modem  Spanish  Literature:  Selected  Authors 

This  course  is  concerned  especially  with  those  Spanish  authors  whose  works 
are  frequently  drawn  upon  for  the  reading  selections  in  modern  Spanish  text- 
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books  used  in  high-school  teaching.  Its  aim  is  to  present  current  trends  in  Span- 
ish literature.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the  authors  studied 
and  to  the  effect  of  the  times  on  the  character  of  their  works. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Spanish  405.  The  Romantic  Movement 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  literary  and  historical  study  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  Romantic  Movement,  after  a  survey  of  the  different  movements  in 
Spanish  literature. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Spanish  406.  Studies  in  Modern  Spanish  Literature 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  Renaissance  in  Spanish  literature  which 
began  in  1898,  following  a  confused  period  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
unrest.  It  traces  the  literary  trends  in  drama,  poetry,  and  the  novel  of  recent 
years.  Qass  discussion  and  individual  reports  on  specific  subjects  are  required. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Spanish  407.  The  New  World  Before  the  Coming  of  the  Spaniards 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  current  knowledge  of  the  remark- 
able civilizations  of  the  New  World  (Mayan,  Aztec,  Incan)  as  they  had  devel- 
oped before  the  coming  of  the  Europeans  placed  them  under  Old  World  direc- 
tion. Today  it  is  important  that  teachers,  particularly  those  of  Spanish  and  social 
studies,  acquire  much  wider  horizons  in  matters  respecting  our  Hispanic- Amer- 
can  neighbors.  This  course  is  given  in  English. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Spanish  415.  Projects  in  Spanish  and  Latin- American  Folklore 

This  course,  designed  particularly  for  teachers  and  students  of  Spanish,  sur- 
veys briefly  the  aims  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  field  of  Spanish  teach- 
ing and  emphasizes  especially:  ( 1 )  the  organization  of  extra-curricular  activities, 
(2)  praaical  instruction  in  the  preparation  of  materials,  songs,  dances,  cos- 
tumes, and  (3)  artistic  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  course  in  a  carefully 
supervised  program  given  on  the  college  campus. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

UNGUAGE 
Background  Course 

The  students  of  all  college  departments  are  expected  to  broaden  and  intensify 
their  command  of  English  by  taking  the  following  course  arranged  by  the  Lan- 
guage Department  for  the  junior  year.  It  aims  to  arouse  their  intellectual  curiosity 
in  the  origin,  development,  and  range  of  language  in  general,  and  of  English  in 
particular,  so  that  henceforth  they  will  be  more  word-conscious  and  their  teach- 
ing will  benefit  by  an  extended  and  more  sensitive  use  of  their  mother  tongue. 
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Credit:    2   semester-hours 


THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Language  300.  Foundations  of  Language 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46. 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

Professional  Courses 

Seniors  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  expeaed  to  gain  a 
critical  insight  into  modern  methods  of  foreign-language  teaching.  An  analysis 
of  actual  practice  motivates  the  systematic  survey  of  this  field  of  special  interest 
with  a  theoretical  selection  of  aims  and  procedures  in  preparation  for  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  languages  in  high  schools. 

Language  401.  TJoe  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  values  of 
foreign  language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign  language 
teaching;  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral  work,  reading, 
grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests,  supervised  study,  etc.  The  course 
consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and  or 
ganization  of  materials  for  use  in  student-teaching. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Language  402.  Phonetics 

This  course  aims  to  give  special  training  in  the  analysis  of  speech  produalon 
from  the  physiological  and  acoustical  standpoints  and  in  deteaing,  analyzing, 
and  correcting  errors  in  pronunciation  of  foreign  languages.  Students  planning 
to  teach  French  or  Spanish  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  accepted  symbols  of 
the  International  Phonetic  Association.  Modern  textbooks  in  foreign  languages 
are  examined  for  their  treatment  of  pronunciation.  This  course  consists  of  the 
making  of  phonetic  charts,  work  in  the  phonetic  laboratory,  continued  drill  in 
transcribing  passages  from  foreign  languages  into  phonetic  symbols.  This  course 
is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  majoring  or  minoring  in  Spanish  or  French. 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 

Language  412.  Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  our  own  Indo- 
European  group  in  particular.  It  focuses  especially  upon  the  origin,  history,  and 
development  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  English  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  vocabulary.  Through  lectures  and  collateral  reading  the  student  is 
acquainted  with  the  latest  research  findings  in  linguistics.  Maps  and  charts  are 
required  for  the  graphic  presentation  of  each  unit  of  work,  and  an  individual 
report  on  some  phase  of  this  field  is  presented  to  the  class  by  every  student. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Language  415.   World  Languages 

This  course  presents  a  practical  introduction  to  the  learning  of  any  foreign 
language.  Through  the  use  of  International  Phonetic  Symbols  and  Linguaphone 
Records,  students  acquire  skill  in  the  recognition  and  identification  of  foreign 
speech  sounds.  Ear,  lip,  and  tongue  training  are  combined  to  insure  adequate 
ability  in  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  sounds  with  scientific  accuracy.  The 
course  is  designed  for  all  students  in  the  language  field. 

Credit:    2   semester-hours 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
demands  that  much  care  be  used  in  selecting  students  for  such  training  and  that 
students  so  selected  receive  training  which  emphasizes  sound  scholarship,  a 
broad  cultural  background,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  problems  which  arise 
in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  modern  secondary  school. 

Scholarship  in  mathematics  can  result  only  from  continued  study  of  mathe- 
matics; it  cannot  result  from  a  mere  review  of  high-school  courses.  Hence,  the 
course  of  study  in  mathematics  provides  for  a  study  of  topics  in  college  mathe- 
matics with  continual  emphasis  on  their  use  as  a  background  for  teaching. 
Courses  have  been  selected  to  the  end  that  the  students  become  proficient  in 
various  fields  of  mathematics. 

The  training  in  mathematics  in  a  teachers  college  should  differ  from  that 
in  a  liberal  arts  college  or  in  an  engineering  college  in  a  number  of  ways.  Since 
the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  to  secondary-school  pupils,  he 
must  not  only  understand  the  uses  and  limitations  of  formulas,  but  must  also  be 
able  to  derive  them  from  simpler  ideas;  he  must  not  only  understand  fundamen- 
tal principles,  but  must  also  acquire  the  facility  of  making  them  clear  to  others, 
of  searching  out  the  obstacles  that  hinder  another's  understanding.  He  must 
not  only  have  a  mastery  of  the  topics  he  is  to  teach,  but  must  also  see  them  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  subject-matter  of  mathematics,  and  know  the  place  of 
mathematics  in  the  history  of  civilization  and  its  uses  in  practical  life. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  have  been  selected 
with  the  following  objectives  in  view: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  practice  in  those  topics  in  mathe- 
matics which  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This  is  best  done  by  having  such  re- 
view an  incidental  part  of  the  advanced  work  in  mathematics  rather  than  a  repe- 
tition of  high-school  subjea-matter. 

2.  To  professionalize  the  course  so  that  the  student  will  be  conscious  of 
teaching  problems  and  will  have  abundant  practice  in  logical  reasoning  and  in 
making  lucid  explanations. 

3.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  concomitant  of  a 
broad  knowledge  of  subject-matter  beyond  minimum  requirements. 
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4.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of  the  specific  contri- 
butions which  mathematics  has  made  to  civilization. 

5.  To  make  the  student  aware,  through  observation  and  participation  in 
teaching  in  the  College  High  School,  of  the  character  and  diversity  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  in  teaching  mathematics  to  secondary-school  pupils. 

6.  To  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly  science,  social  stud- 
ies, and  economics,  so  that  the  student  will  realize  the  effectiveness  of  mathe- 
matics as  a  tool  in  solving  scientific  and  sociological  problems. 

No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not  demon- 
strated his  ability  by  his  high-school  work  in  elementary  and  intermediate  alge- 
bra and  in  plane  geometry.  The  student  who  has  also  taken  solid  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  college  algebra  will  be  better  prepared  for  work  in  the  College. 

Students  who  major  in  mathematics  should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the 
Mathematics  Department  before  selecting  a  field  of  minor  interest. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  mathematics  major: 

Semester-hours 

Mathematics  101.  Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  I    4 

Mathematics  102.  Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  II    4 

Mathematics  201.  Calculus,  Part  I     4 

Mathematics  202.  Calculus,  Part  II 4 

Mathematics  301.  Modern  College  Geometry 4 

Mathematics  302.  Higher  Algebra    4 

Mathematics  401.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

Mathematics  402.  Applications  of  Mathematics    4 

Mathematics  404.  Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 2 

33 

In  addition  to  the  course  requirements  for  the  mathematics  major  as  listed 
above  mathematics  majors  are  required  to  take  the  following  courses: 

•Mathematics  308.     The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

for  Mathematics  Majors 2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  408.     Elementary  Mathematical  Statistics    2  semester-hours 


«  * 


Mathematics  304  is  required  of  students  who  have  not  had  solid  geometry 
in  high  school  and  is  recommended  as  an  elective  for  others. 

Students  who  anticipate  selecting  mathematics  as  a  field  of  minor  interest 
should  consult  with  the  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  before  beginning 
such  work.  The  following  courses  are  recommended  for  all  mathematics  minors: 
Mathematics  101,  102,  201,  and  202.  If  solid  geometry  has  not  been  studied 
in  high  school,  MATHEMATICS  304  should  also  be  taken. 

All  students  in  the  College,  except  mathematics  majors,  are  required  to  take 
Mathematics  300  and  400.  Mathematics  majors  take  Mathematics  308  and 
408  instead  of  MATHEMATICS  300  and  400. 

•Required  of  mathematics  majors  in  lieu  of  Mathematics  300 
••Required  of  mathematics  majors  in  lieu  of  Mathematics  400 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  mathematics  of  the  first  year  is  organized  in  one  large  unit  of  work. 
The  traditional  subjects  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytical  geom- 
etry are  not  treated  as  separate  and  distinct  subjects,  resulting  in  artificial  lines 
of  demarcation  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  but  are  interwoven  with  some  of  the 
more  elementary  portions  of  calculus,  into  an  integrated  course  in  mathematical 
analysis.  The  central  idea  of  the  organization  is  the  function  concept.  The  locus 
concept  serves  as  a  secondary  theme  about  which  processes,  inverse  to  those  pre- 
viously introduced,  are  organized. 

Elementary  mathematical  analysis  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  required 
training  of  the  teacher  of  high-school  mathematics.  Due  attention  is  given  to  the 
professionalization  of  subject-matter  by  continued  application  of  knowledge  pre- 
viously gained,  by  creating  a  desire  for  further  investigation,  by  repeated  appli- 
cation of  the  scientific  method  of  thinking,  by  having  the  student  make  careful 
analyses  and  explanations,  and  by  showing  how  certain  phases  of  the  work  may 
be  transferred  to  high-school  situations.  Twenty  observations  are  made  in  the 
College  High  School.  Reports  of  these  observations  are  required.  As  an  integral 
part  of  the  students'  training,  this  first  year  of  mathematics  serves  three  purposes: 
it  forms  a  foundation  for  further  work  in  mathematics;  it  forms  a  background 
course  for  the  investigation  of  other  sciences;  and  it  gives  knowledge  and  train- 
ing essential  to  the  teacher  of  high-school  mathematics. 

Mathematics  101.  Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  I 

The  principal  topics  are:  functions  and  graphs,  linear  functions,  quadratic 
functions,  polynomial  functions,  rational  and  irrational  funaions,  rates  of  change, 
differentiation  and  integration  of  simple  functions,  logarithms  and  logarithmic 
functions,  the  theory  and  use  of  the  slide  rule,  permutations,  combinations  and 
probability,  sequences  and  series.  This  semester's  work  is  closely  correlated  with 
and  forms  a  review  and  extention  of  senior  high-school  mathematics. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  102.  Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  II  | 

The  chief  topics  considered  are:  trigonometric  and  circular  functions,  trigo- 
nometric formulas,  the  solution  of  triangles,  inverse  circular  functions,  natural 
logarithms,  exponential  and  hyperbolic  functions,  simultaneous  equations  and 
determinants,  the  straight  line,  loci,  the  conic  sections,  polar  coordinates,  trans- 
formation of  coordinates  and  the  general  second-degree  equation  in  two  vari- 
ables, parametric  equations,  empirical  equations,  and  an  introduction  to  the  anal- 
ytic geometry  of  space. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

A  study  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  is  made  the  second  year.  The 
work  is  a  unit  and  is  sequential  to  that  taken  the  first  year.  Professionalization  is 
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effected,  as  in  the  first  year,  by  emphasis  on  participation  in  class  discussions  by 
the  students  with  emphasis  on  clear  and  concise  explanations.  Students  are  re- 
quired to  report  on  thirty  observations  in  the  College  High  School. 

Mathematics  201.  Calculus,  Part  I 

A  dear  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  the  derivative,  as  well  as 
mechanical  facility  in  the  computation  of  the  derivative  of  algebraic  and  trans- 
cendental functions,  are  the  main  objectives  of  this  course.  Applications  of  the 
derivative  are  studied  in  determining  the  form  and  properties  of  curves,  in  solv- 
ing problems  in  maxima  and  minima,  in  finding  roots  of  equations,  in  parametric 
and  polar  equations,  in  curvature  and  the  radius  and  circle  of  curvature.  Other 
topics  are  differentials,  the  theorem  of  mean  value,  and  its  applications. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  202.  Calculus,  Part  II 

The  use  of  integration  as  a  process  of  summation  is  applied  to  elementary 
problems  in  finding  areas  enclosed  by  plane  curves,  volumes  of  solids  of  revolu- 
tion, the  length  of  a  curve,  and  areas  of  surfaces  of  revolution  in  both  rectangular 
and  polar  coordinates.  Mechanical  facility  in  integration  is  promoted  by  a  study 
of  the  use  of  various  devices  in  integration  and  by  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tables  of  integrals.  Other  topics  studied  are  centroids,  fluid  pressure  work,  and 
series. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 


THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Modern  College  Geometry  is  required  in  the  first  semester.  In  this  course 
the  student  learns  more  powerful  methods  and  techniques  for  solving  original 
exercises  in  geometry  and  gains  a  facility  in  the  construction  of  geometric 
proofs  by  analysis  which  is  valuable  in  teaching  high-school  geometry.  In  the 
second  semester  a  course  in  Higher  Algebra  is  required.  This  course  provides 
the  student  with  similar  preparation  and  confidence  for  the  teaching  of  algebra 
in  the  high  school. 

Professionalization  during  this  year  is  emphasized  by  increased  demands  on 
the  student  in  making  lucid  explanations,  and  in  ability  to  anticipate  difficulties 
in  teaching  procedures.  He  now  begins  to  participate  actively  in  the  classes  in 
the  CoUege  High  School  as  an  assistant  and  is  expected  to  help  in  diagnosing 
pupil  difficulties  and  in  providing  remedial  practice.  Forty  reports  on  observa- 
tions are  required  during  the  year. 

Mathematics  300.  The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  48. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  301.  Modem  College  Geometry 

This  course  gives  the  student  a  thorough  preparation  for  teaching  plane 
geometry.  Effective  methods  of  attack  in  solving  problems  are  carefully  analyzed 
and  applied.  An  intensive  well-organized  review  of  high-school  geometry  em- 
phasizes ways  of  developing  and  teaching  the  more  difficult  material.  This  pre- 
pares the  way  for  faster  progress  with  new  and  advanced  work,  including  the 
more  recent  developments  in  plane  geometry.  Throughout  the  course  special 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  material  studied  with  that  of  the  high  school. 
Representative  topics  are:  the  fundamental  framework  of  plane  geometry,  loci 
and  geometric  constructions;  fundamental  theorems  of  Ceva,  Menelaus,  Stewart, 
Euler,  Ptolemy,  etc.;  homothetic  figures,  the  harmonic  range,  noteworthy  lines 
and  points,  systems  of  circles,  and  inversion. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  302.  Higher  Algebra 

Among  the  topics  of  advanced  algebra  studied  in  this  course  are:  a  sys- 
tematic treatment  of  the  foundations  of  algebra,  the  development  of  the  number 
system  including  complex  numbers,  the  properties  of  polynomials  and  methods 
of  solving  algebraic  equations,  the  analytic  criteria  for  the  constructibility  of 
geometric  plane  figures,  graphs,  applications  of  the  calculus  and  determinants, 
and  related  problems  in  algebraic  analysis.  At  every  opportunity  this  material 
is  correlated  with  the  subject-matter  of  secondary  school  mathematics. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  304.  Solid  Geometry 

This  course  is  required  of  those  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  mathe- 
matics who  have  not  had  solid  geometry  in  high  school,  and  is  an  elective  for 
those  who  desire  to  review  the  subject  from  an  advanced  point  of  view.  Besides 
the  treatment  of  the  usual  theorems,  the  course  emphasizes  alternate  methods  of 
proof  and  application  of  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  and  elementary  analysis 
to  solid  mensuration.  Modification  in  teaching  as  suggested  by  recent  com- 
mission reports  is  stressed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  308.  The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics  for 
Mathematics  Majors 

This  course  covers  in  general  the  same  content  as  Mathematics  300,  but  it 
presupposes  a  broader  background  in  mathematics  and  an  ability  to  cover  the 
work  more  thoroughly.  I 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 


THE  FOURTH  YEAR 


In  the  fourth  year  the  course  in  Applications  of  Mathematics  gives  the 
future  teacher  an  effective  background  in  the  use  of  precision  instruments.  The 
course  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools  coordinates  and 
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brings  to  a  focus  all  of  the  professionalization  of  his  previous  courses.  Here  his 
attention  is  concentrated  solely  on  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics in  secondary  schools.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  and  with  discussions  by  leading  teachers  in  mathe- 
matical periodicals.  In  supervised  student-teaching  the  student  puts  into 
practice,  under  expert  direction  and  supervision,  in  high-school  classes,  the  theories 
and  methods  he  has  studied.  Thus,  we  have  the  combination  of  sound  scholarship 
in  mathematics  and  an  apprenticeship  under  successful  high-school  teachers. 


Mathematics  400.  Educational  Statistics 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  48. 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  401.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  student  studies  the  methods  of  teaching  the  different  units  of  work  in 
the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  He  accompanies  this  study  by  observing 
in  the  College  High  School  the  ways  in  which  these  methods  are  put  into 
practice.  He  is  actively  in  contact  not  only  with  the  theory  but  also  with  the 
practice  of  what  he  studies.  He  participates,  under  the  direction  of  the  high- 
ichool  instructors,  in  organizing  material,  in  making,  administering,  and  mark- 
ing tests,  and  in  assisting  in  experimental  work.  A  study  of  recent  trends  in  the 
:eaching  of  mathematics,  of  noteworthy  research,  of  courses  in  general  mathe- 
matics, and  of  modern  texts  and  tests  is  included. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

vIathematics  402.   Applications  of  Mathematics 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  adjust  those  modern  instruments  of 
precision  which  can  be  used  to  motivate  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the 
unior  and  senior  high  school.  Included  among  these  are  the  slide  rule,  transit, 
extant,  planimeter,  plane  table,  solar  telescope,  and  astronomical  telescope 
vith  equatorial  mountings.  Such  early  instruments  as  the  astrolabe,  hypsometer, 
>aculum,  and  optical  square  are  also  considered.  The  student  must  also  make 
ome  of  the  simpler  instruments  and  devise  and  solve  problems  which  can  be 
sed  in  classroom  instruction. 

Credit:     4   semester-hours 

Mathematics  404.   Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 

Lectures  are  given  upon  advanced  topics  in  mathematics  and  on  those  phases 
f  mathematics  which  are  finding  new  applications,  especially  as  they  are 
slated  to  the  secondary  field.  Besides  a  mastery  of  this  lecture  material,  the 
aident  is  held  responsible  for  a  written  report  on  an  approved  topic  or  on 
pecific  readings  on  recent  mathematical  literature. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  405.  The  History  of  Mathematics 

A  cultural  background  in  the  field  of  elementary  mathematics  is  furnished 
by  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
number  systems  of  elementary  mathematics,  computational  devices,  mathe- 
matical symbolism,  space  concepts,  and  simple  logical  processes.  Other  topics 
treated  are:  methods  of  problem  solving,  historical  references  in  teaching, 
mathematical  recreations,  and  the  biographies  of  outstanding  mathematicians. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  406.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

A  review  and  extension  of  the  theory  of  determinants,  a  study  of  lines  and 
planes  in  space,  of  space-coordinates,  transformation  of  coordinates,  loci  in 
space,  the  sphere,  and  of  quadric  surfaces  are  considered  in  this  course.  The 
study  of  the  general  quadric  equation  in  three  variables,  invariance  under 
motion,  and  the  classification  of  numerical  equations  completes  the  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  407.  Advanced  Calculus 

A  study  of  continuity,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  generalized  theorem  of  the 
mean,  and  its  extension  to  series  with  a  remainder  term  is  made  in  this  course. 
Also  studied  are  partial  differentiation  with  appHcations  to  tangent  planes, 
normals,  envelopes,  and  approximations;  multiple  integration  with  applications 
to  areas,  volumes,  center  of  gravity,  pressure,  moment  of  inertia,  and  work;  and 
the  solution  of  ordinary  differential  equations  of  the  first  order  with  appli- 
cations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  408.   An  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics 

This  first  course  covers  the  usual  topics  in  statistics,  using  calculus  as  a 
major  tool  in  the  derivation  of  formulas.  Topics  included  are:  types  of  data 
and  types  of  measurement;  attributes  and  variables;  graphical  representation; 
measures  of  central  tendency  and  dispersion;  moments;  binomial,  Poisson,  and 
normal  distributions;  linear  regression  and  correlation;  elements  of  sampling 
theory  and  statistical  inference.  This  course  is  required  of  mathematics  majors 
in  lieu  of  Mathematics  400. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  410.  Mathematics  of  Finance 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  elementary  theory  of  simple  and 
compound  interest  and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  annuities, 
sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation,  stocks  and  bonds,  installment  buying, 
and  building  and  loan  associations.  It  also  discusses  the  mathematics  of  life 
insurance  covering  the  following  subjects:  the  theory  of  probability  as  related 
to  life  insurance;  the  theory  and  calculation  of  mortality  tables;  various  types 
of  life  annuities  and  insurance  policies  and  reserves.   This  course  is  designed 
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to  give  a  helpful  background  to  the  mathematics  teacher  as  well  as  to  be  an 
aid  to  the  student  of  economics  and  insurance. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  411.  Field  Mathematics 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  how  to  make  a  map  using  the  alidade  and 
plane  table  and  how  to  find  heights  and  inaccessible  distances  by  scale  drawings. 
Simple  devices  for  estimating  heights  and  distances  are  taught.  The  use  of  the 
surveying  transit  is  explained  as  well  as  the  use  of  simple  devices,  easily  made, 
such  as  the  hypsometer  and  geometric  square.  A  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
processes  in  arithmetic  is  sufficient  background  for  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

I       The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  threefold  program: 

1.  A  major  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach  music  in 
grades  one  through  twelve. 

2.  A  minor  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach  music  in 
combination  with  an  academic  subject  in  grades  five  through  twelve. 

3.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  students  who  intend  to  teach 
academic  subjects  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Music  Major 

The  music  major  prepares  the  student  to  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
Tiusic  appreciation,  and  music  theory  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school. 
The  curriculum  includes  four  areas  of  subject-matter:  music  history  and  appre- 
riation,  music  theory,  applied  music,  and  music  pedagogy.  Students  who  wish  to 
najor  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  preliminary  conference  with  the  Head  of 
lie  Music  Department  at  which  time  they  will  discuss  and  demonstrate  their 
qualifications  for  specialization  in  this  field.  Prospeaive  music  majors  should 
lave  performance  ability  of  promise  on  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument, 
50od  musicality,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  music  theory,  and  give  evidence  of 
erious  music  study  throughout  the  high-school  years. 

Instrumental  primary  students  who  desire  to  come  to  Montclair  are  urged  to 
)articipate  in  choral  organizations  in  high  school;  voice  primary  students  are 
irged  to  study  piano  throughout  the  four  years  of  high  school. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  music  major: 

Semester  Hours 

Music   101.      Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 2 

Music  102.      Advanced  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 2 

Music  103.      Primary  Instrument,  Part  I     1 

Music   104.      Primary  Instrument,  Part  II 1 

Music  105 A.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  I     J/2 

Music  105B.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  II   J^ 

Music  201.      Harmony    4 
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Mus: 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus: 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 

Mus: 

Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 
Mus 


202. 

203. 

204. 

205 

206. 

207. 

208. 

210A, 

21  OB. 

301. 

303. 

304. 

305. 

306. 

307. 

320. 

321. 

401. 

402. 

406. 

499A 


Advanced  Harmony 

Primary  Instrument,  Part  111 

Primary  Instrument,  Part  IV 

String  Instruments 

Woodwind  Instruments  and  Percussion 

Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  1     

Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  II 

Secondary  Instrument,  Part  111    

Secondary  Instrument,  Part  IV    

Choral  T echnique    

Primary  Instrument,  Part  V     

Primary  Instrument,  Part  VI 

Orchestration    

High-School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

Music  Form  and  Analysis 

Teaching  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades,  1-3  .  .  .  . 
Teaching  Music  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,  4-6  . 
The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools  .  .  . 
Primary  Instrument,  Part  VII  and  Senior  Recital 

Modern  Music   

Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  School  Music 


In  addition  to  the  above  required  courses,   specialized   interests   are  met 
through  the  choice  of  differentiated  required  music  courses  as  follows: 

Music  310A.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  V 


Music  309.      Brasswind  Instruments  and  Percussion 

Music  31  OB.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  VI 

or     

Music  308.      Voice  for  Instrumentalists 


Music  337 
Music  338 
Music  405 
Music  429 


The  Opera 
or    

The  Symphony 


Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

or   

A  Cappella  Choir  and  Choral  Conducting 

In    addition   five   semester-hours    in   ensemble   work   are   required    for 

graduation  with  a  major  in  music. 

Ensemble    


5 


Total 62 

Because  of  the  pianistic  demands  made  of  choral  teachers,  voice  primaries 
are  required  to  take  three  years  of  secondary  piano.  Because  of  lesser  pianistic 
demands  made  of  band  and  orchestra  conductors,  instrumental  primaries,  except 
piano  primaries,  are  required  to  take  only  two  years  of  secondary  piano,  and 
Music  308,  Voice  for  Instrumentalists,  and  Music  309,  Brasswind  Instruments  and 
Percussion,  are  taken  in  lieu  of  the  third  year  of  secondary  piano. 

In  addition,  music  majors  may  choose  electives  in  the  field  of  advanced 
music  theory  and  musicology. 


Applied  Music 

Music  majors  will  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in  applied 
music,  one  of  which  shall  be  piano.  Other  primary  instruments  may  be  organ, 
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voice,  violin,  or  other  band  and  orchestra  instruments.  The  primary  instrument 
represents  the  student's  greatest  talent  and  accomplishment;  the  secondary  in- 
strument, lesser  talent  and  accomplishment.  Every  music  major  will  give  a  grad- 
uation recital  on  his  primary  instrument  in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a 
one-hour  private  lesson  on  the  primary  instrument  and  a  half-hour  private  lesson 
(or  equivalent  class  lesson)  on  the  secondary  instrument  each  week.  Credit 
in  applied  music  is  based  upon  accomplishment. 

Entrance  Requirements  in  Primary  Instruments 

1.  Piano 

a.  All  major  and  minor  harmonic  scales,  four  octaves,  hands  together  and  I,  IV, 
and  V  chords  and  inversions  in  each  key 

b.  A  little  prelude  or  two  part  invention  by  J.  S.  Bach 

c.  An  easy  sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  played  from  memory 

d.  A  composition  by  a  Romantic  or  modern  composer  of  the  student's  choice 

2.  Voice 

a.  A  good  natural  voice  above  the  average  in  quality  and  range;  good  intonation 
and  clear  diction 

b.  Two  songs  of  the  student's  choice  seleaed  from  standard  voice  repertory  such 
as  a  simple  art  song,  an  air  from  an  oratorio,  or  an  aria  from  an  opera,  one  of 
which  shall  be  sung  in  English 

c.  A  minimum  of  two  years  of  piano  study 

d.  Knowledge  of  French  or  German 

3.  Violin 

a.  All  major  and  minor  scales,  three  oaaves 

b.  An  etude  selected  from  Dont.  Op.  37  or  Kreutzer,  Number  2-20,  or  equivalent 

c.  A  first  movement  selected  from  the  following  concertos:  Viotti,  Numbers  22, 
23;  Deberist,  Number  9;  or  Vivaldi,  A  minor 

d.  Two  movements  from  a  sonata  by  Handel,  Corelli,  or  Tartini 

Entrance  requirements  for  other  primary  instruments  may  be  had  upon 
request. 

Entrance  Requirements  in   Piano,   Secondary   instrument 

1.  Evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  one  of  the  following: 

a.  Ferdinand  Beyer's  Elementary  Instruction  Book 

b.  John  Thompson's  Modern  Course  for  the  Piano,  First  Grade  Book 

c.  Raymond  Burrows'  Piano  Series  for  the  Older  Beginner 

2.  All  major  scales,  sharps  and  flats,  hands  together,  two  octaves 

3.  Any  two  of  the  following  compositions  played  from  memory: 

a.  Minuet,  G.  Bach,  Classic  Albums,  Book  I,  B.  F.  Wood  Music  Co. 

b.  Sonatina  C  Major,  Op.  36,  No.  7,  Clementi 

c.  Melody,  Schumann,  Classic  Albums,  Book  I 

Entrance  requirements  for  other  secondary  instruments  may  be  had  upon  re- 
quest. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  piano,  secondary  instrument, 
provided  he  has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  A 
condition  in  secondary  piano,  however,  must  be  removed  during  the  first  year. 
A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  until  the  condition 
has  been  removed.  Instruction  in  sub-credit  bearing  piano  will  be  taken  at  the 
student's  expense. 
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Entrance  Requirements  for  Student  Teaching 

Regardless  of  whether  the  piano  is  the  primary  or  secondary  instrument,  all 
music  students,  both  majors  and  minors,  are  required  to  meet  the  following  mini- 
mum standards  in  piano  with  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  C  before  they  start 
student  teaching: 

1.  Give  evidence  of  a  working  knowledge  of  praaical  keyboard  harmony;  ability 
to  harmonize  and  transpose  a  simple  melody;  chord  with  primary  chords  in  any 
key;  and  improvise  basic  rhythmic  patterns. 

2.  Sing  and  play  five  songs  suitable  for  classroom  use  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

3.  Play  singly  and  in  combination  the  voice  parts  of  a  choral  number  suitable 
for  use  in  the  secondary  school. 

4.  Read  at  sight  an  easy  folk  song  with  accompaniment. 

5.  Play  eight  community  songs,  three  of  which  shall  be  The  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
America,  and  America  the  Beautiful. 

C.  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Scholarship 

In  1939  Mrs.  C.  O.  S.  Howe  gave  the  college  a  three-manual  Austin  pipe 
organ,  a  library  of  organ  music,  and  a  fund  for  a  perpetual  scholarship  in  organ 
in  memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  C.  O.  S.  Howe. 

The  C.  O.  S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
qualifying  student.  The  requirements  are: 

1.  At  least  one  year's  previous  study  on  the  pipe  organ 

2.  Sufficient  pianistic  skill,  developed  and  maintained,  to  profit  by  specialized 
instruction  on  the  pipe  organ 

3.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  music  theory 

4.  An  active  interest  in  choral  music 

Application  for  the  scholarship  may  be  made  to  the  Head  of  the  Music  De- 
partment. 

Ensemble 

All  music  majors  are  required  to  participate  in  two  musical  organizations 
throughout  the  four  years.  In  accordance  with  ability,  the  student  may  choose 
the  a  cappella  choir,  orchestra,  band,  music  workshop,  or  opera  workshop.  He 
will  participate  continuously  throughout  the  four  years  in  the  organization  rep- 
resenting his  primary  instrument.  He  may  alternate  membership  in  other  or- 
ganizations from  year  to  year.  Credit  for  participation  in  these  organizations 
is  not  given  for  the  freshman  year.  Thereafter,  a  maximum  of  five  semester- 
hours  may  be  so  earned.  Students  may  not  participate  in  these  organizations, 
either  with  or  without  credit,  without  securing  special  permission  from  the  Head 
of  the  Music  Department. 

Recitals 

Faculty  recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  recitals  are  given  on  Sunday  eve- 
nings in  Edward  Russ  and  Chapin  Halls.  Student  recitals  are  given  bi-monthly 
on  Friday  afternoons.  All  music  students  are  required  to  perform  in  recitals  as 
direaed  by  their  applied  music  teachers  and  to  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  these 
recitals. 
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The  Music  Minor 

The  music  minor  prepares  the  student  to  teach  music  in  combination  with 
academic  subjects  in  the  secondary  school.  The  music  minor  is  begun  in  the 
sophomore  year  and  presupposes  a  major  in  an  academic  subject.  Enghsh  and 
social  studies  are  the  subjeas  most  frequently  combined  with  music. 

Students  who  wish  to  minor  in  music  should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Music 
Department  early  in  the  freshman  year  in  order  to  make  up  any  deficiencies. 
Music  minors  are  required  to  meet  a  minimum  standard  in  piano  and  to  par- 
ticipate in  one  musical  organization  throughout  the  three  years. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  music  minors:  101,  102,  201,  207, 
208,  301,  306,  and  401. 

Music  for  the  General  Student 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  recognized.  Teacher 
education  has  become  increasingly  a  matter  of  providing  rich  cultural  back- 
grounds upon  which  the  teaching  of  a  given  subject  may  be  projeaed.  For  this 
reason  all  students  are  required  to  take  MusiC  100,  Music  Appreciation.  In 
addition,  the  general  student  may  elect  courses  in  music  history  and  music  theory 
in  the  junior  and  senior  year.  Whenever  possible,  the  content  of  these  courses 
is  related  to  the  student's  major  field. 

All  general  students  are  given  a  music  placement  test.  On  the  evidence  of 
this  test,  they  are  advised  to  participate  in  the  musical  organizations  of  the 
Q)llege  such  as  the  a  cappella  choir,  orchestra,  band,  music  workshop,  or  opera 
workshop. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  student  begins  his  career  as  a  music  major  with  a  course  in  Music  Appre- 
ciation. In  addition,  he  takes  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training,  the  primary  and 
secondary  instruments,  and  participates  in  the  various  musical  organizations  of  the 
College. 


Music  100.  Music  Appreciation 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46. 


Credit:    1  semester-hour 


Music  101.  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

This  course  aims  to  develop  basic  skills  in  music  reading.  It  includes  nota- 
tion and  terminology,  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals,  triads,  ear  and  eye  rec- 
Dgnition  of  commonly  used  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  and  written  dictation 
:>f  a  standard  repertory  of  thematic  materials.  This  course  meets  three  hours 
«reekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Music  102.   Advanced  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  101.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
more  difficult  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  reading  parts  in  various  clefs,  har- 
monic ear-training,  and  dictation.  The  subject-matter  is  taught  through  standard 
song  literature,  including  folk  and  art  song,  choral  and  oratorio.  This  course 
meets  three  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  101 


Music  103.   Primary  Instrument,  Part  I 
Music  104.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  II 
Music  105  A.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  I 
Music  105B.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  II 
Music  130A  and  B.  A  Cappella  Choir 
Music  131AandB.  Orchestra 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Credit:    Yz  semester-hour 

Credit:    Yz  semester-hour 


Music  132 A  and  B.  Band 

The  student  selects  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization  meets 
two  hours  weekly. 

Credit:    O  semester-hour 


THE  SECOND  YEAR 

In  the  second  year  the  music  major  continues  work  on  the  primary  and 
secondary  instruments,  takes  Harmony  and  Epochs  in  Musical  Development, 
and  begins  the  study  of  orchestra  and  band  instruments. 

Music  201.  Harmony 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  practical  treatment  of  harmony  as  related  to  the 
classroom.  It  includes  a  study  of  rhythms,  intervals,  primary  and  secondary 
triads,  seventh  chords,  inversions,  diatonic  and  chromatic  progressions.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  harmony  as  applied  to  the  piano 
keyboard  in  the  harmonization  of  melodies,  transposition,  and  improvisation  of 
accompan  iments. 

Prerequisite:   Music  102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Music  202.  Advanced  Harmony 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  201.  It  includes  a  study  of  foreign 
chords,  altered  chords,  modulation,  enharmonic  tones,  and  the  rhythmic  and 
harmonic  principles  of  musical  form.  Application  is  made  in  four-part  writing, 
in  harmonic  analysis,  and  on  the  piano  keyboard. 

Prerequisite:    MusiC  201 

Credit:    4   semester-hours 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 
Credit:    1  semester-hour 


Music  203.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  111 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  104 

Music  204.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  IV 


Music  205.  String  Instruments 

This  course  develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  violin,  viola,  cello,  and 
string  bass.  The  materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended  in  the 
teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  This  course  meets  two  hours 
weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:   MusiC  102 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  206.   Woodwind  Instruments  and  Percussion 

This  course  develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  flute,  oboe,  clarinet, 
and  other  woodwind  instruments.  It  includes  techniques  on  the  snare  drum. 
The  materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of 
these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is 
credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:   MusiC  102 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  207.  Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  1 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  medieval  and  polyphonic  epochs  in  mu- 
sical development.  It  deals  with  music  in  Greek  culture,  music  of  the  early 
Christian  Church,  secular  music  makers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  music  of  the 
Renaissance,  the  rise  of  instrumental  music,  and  the  growth  of  choral  polyphony 
culminating  in  the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel.  Students  make  a  chronological 
chart  showing  parallel  developments  in  music,  art,  literature,  and  history. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  208.  Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  11 

This  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  207,  and  makes  a  study  of  the  classic  and 
romantic  epochs  in  musical  development.  It  includes  study  of  the  music  of 
Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Berlioz,  and  Liszt. 
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Special  attention  is  given  to  direaed  listening  and  to  building  an  ear  repertory 
of  selected  compositions. 
Prerequisite:  Music  207 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Credit:    ^  semester-hour 
Credit:    Yi  semester-hour 


Music  2 10 A.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  111 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  105B. 

Music  21  OB.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  IV 

Music  230A  and  B.  A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  23 1 A  and  B.  Orchestra 

Music  232A  and  B.  Band 

Music  233A  and  B.  Music  Workshop 


Music  2  34 A  and  B.  Opera  Workshop 

The  student  selects  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization  meets 
two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:    Yz  semester-hour  each 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

The  first  two  years  of  the  music  major  curriculum  have  been  devoted 
primarily  to  developing  skills  in  applied  music  and  to  pursuing  sequential 
courses  in  music  theory  and  history.  In  the  third  year  the  skills  and  knowledge 
thus  gained  are  applied  in  professionalized  subject-matter  courses  in  choral 
and  instrumental  school  music. 


Music  301.  Choral  Technique 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through  the  singing 
of  choral  material  suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  tone  production,  diction,  phrasing,  and  interpretation,  illus- 
trations of  which  are  made  in  graded  song  materials  for  various  vocal  com- 
binations. Special  attention  is  given  to  testing  and  classification  of  voices, 
balance  of  parts,  rehearsal  routine,  accompaniment  playing,  and  conduaing. 
This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School 
Choirus. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  202 

Music  303.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  V 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  204. 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Credit:   1  semester-hour 
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Music  304.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  VI 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  305.  Orchestration 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tuning,  transposition,  and  use  of 
all  instruments  in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  practical  arranging  for 
various  combinations  of  instruments  and  the  completion  of  a  full  score  for 
band  or  orchestra.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  playing  and  transposition 
of  parts  at  the  keyboard. 

This  course  includes  observation  in  the  College  Orchestra. 

Prerequisite:  Music  206 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  306.   High-School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high-school  orchestras  and  bands, 
selection,  purchase  and  care  of  instruments,  evaluation  of  teaching  materials, 
techniques  of  class  instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  elementary  conducting,  re- 
hearsal routine,  marching  band,  and  twirling.  Students  learn  a  repertory  of  music 
suitable  for  use  in  high-school  orchestras  and  bands.  This  course  includes  obser- 
vation and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  orchestra. 

Prerequisites:  Music  205,  206 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  307.  Music  Form  and  Analysis 

This  course  provides  application  of  all  branches  of  music  theory,  history, 
and  performance  in  the  analysis  of  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  It  includes  a 
study  of  two  and  three  part  song  forms,  the  dance  suite,  rondo,  variation,  and 
sonata.  The  materials  used  in  this  course  are  seleaed  with  reference  to  further 
use  in  the  teaching  of  music  appreciation  in  the  classroom.  This  course  meets 
three  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:    MusiC  202 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  308.  Voice  for  Instrumentalists 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  laboratory  class  to  provide  instrumentalists  with 
basic  voice  training.  It  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual voice  and  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  tone  production,  breathing, 
diction,  phrasing,  and  interpretation.  The  song  material  and  teaching  procedure 
used  in  this  course  are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of  voice  class  in  the 
senior  high  school.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  labora- 
tory basis. 

Prerequisite:  Music  102 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 
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Music  309.  Brasstvind  Instruments  and  Percussion 

This  course  develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  trumpet,  horn,  trombone, 
and  other  brasswind  instruments.  It  includes  techniques  on  bass  drum,  tympani, 
cymbals,  and  bells.  The  materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended 
in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  This  course  meets  two 
hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:   Music  206 


Credit:    1  semester-hour 


Credit:    1  semester-hour 


Music  310A.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  V 
This  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  210B. 

Music  31  OB.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  VI 

Credit:    1  semester -hour 

Music  320.  Teaching  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades,  1-3 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles,  materials,  and  methods  used  in  teach- 
ing music  in  the  primary  grades.  It  provides  an  integrated  program  of  child 
voice  and  song  repertory;  remedial  aids  for  non-singers,  rhythms,  dramatic  play, 
and  creative  expression;  discriminating  listening;  the  development  of  reading 
readiness;  the  use  of  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony  instruments.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  contribution  of  music  to  the  social  adjustment  of  children.  This 
course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  primary  grades. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Music  321.  Teaching  Music  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,  4-6 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles,  materials,  and  methods  used  in  teaching 
music  in  the  intermediate  grades.  It  continues  those  musical  activities  begun  in 
the  primary  grades  and  introduces  music  reading,  part  singing,  the  changing 
voice,  and  the  integration  of  music  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  given  to  the  beginning  choral  and  instrumental  program  and  the 
inter-relation  of  these  two  areas  of  musical  experience.  This  course  includes  ob- 
servation and  participation  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Music  330AandB.  A  Cappella  Choir 
Music  33 1 A  and  B.  Orchestra 
Music  332A  and  B.  Band 
Music  333 A  and  B.  Music  Workshop 

Music  3 34 A  and  B.  Opera  Workshop 

The  student  seleas  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization 
meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:    Yz  semester-hour  each 
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Music  337.  The  Opera 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  Italian,  French,  and  German 
operas.  It  includes  a  class  analysis  of  each  opera  and  the  illustration  of  its 
principal  numbers  by  means  of  recorded  music  and  the  piano.  Special  at- 
tention is  given  to  those  operas  presented  in  the  junior  performances  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  City. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  338.  The  Symphony 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  symphonies,  orchestral  suites, 
overtures  and  tone  poems  by  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  composers.  Mu- 
sical illustrations  are  given  by  means  of  recorded  music  and  the  piano.  The 
content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  Youth  Concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York  City. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 


THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

In  the  first  semester  of  the  fourth  year  the  student  gives  his  graduation 
recital  in  his  primary  instrument  and  completes  the  required  courses  in  Mod- 
ern Music  and  The  Teaching  of  High  School  Music  prior  to  student  teaching. 
Upon  return  from  student  teaching  he  carries  his  professional  preparation 
further  in  the  workshop  work,  in  High  School  Music,  and  in  differentiated 
required  courses  in  choral  and  instrumental  music. 

Music  401.  The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims,  content,  and  procedure  in  the  teaching 
of  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  ado- 
lescent voice,  the  listening  lesson,  general  and  elective  music  courses,  extra- 
curricula  music  activities,  and  special  programs.  Lesson  plans  and  units  of 
work  are  prepared  and  presented  for  criticism. 

This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High 
School. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Music  402.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  VII  and  Senior  Recital 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  304. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  405.   Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and  score  read- 
mg.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in  con- 
ducting, the  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading,  and  interpretation.  A  spe- 
cial feature  of  this  course  is  the  presentation  of  a  large  amount  of  musical 
examples  taken  from   standard   repertory  which   contain  practically   all   tech- 
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nical  and  psychological  problems  which  face  the  conductor.  Practical  experi- 
ence in  conducting  is  given  in  the  College  High  School  Orchestra  and  the  Col- 
lege Orchestra. 

Prerequisite:  Music  305 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  406.  Modern  Music 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  modern  music  in  terms  of  the  social,  politi- 
cal, and  cultural  life  of  our  times.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  De- 
bussy, Richard  Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  De  Falla,  Hindemith,  Bartok, 
Shostakovich,  and  others.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  modern 
music  to  other  forms  of  modern  art  expression. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  407.  The  Development  of  the  Opera 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  development,  and  characteristics  of 
opera  in  the  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Russian  schools.  Class  analyses  are 
made  of  representative  operas  of  these  schools.  The  content  of  this  course  is 
related  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  broadcasts  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York  City.  Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an  ear  repertory  of 
operatic  music  heard  over  the  radio. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  408.  Wagner  Music  Dramas 

This  course  deals  with  the  operas  and  music  dramas  of  Richard  Wagner. 
It  includes  a  study  of  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  and  their  application  to  his 
compositions.  Special  attention  is  given  to  those  works  which  have  their 
sources  in  great  literature,  as  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  Parsifal,  and  Tristan 
and  Isolde.  This  course  carries  field  work  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New 
York  City. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  409.  Counterpoint  « 

This  course  aims  to  provide  a  practical  treatment  of  counterpoint  for 
music  students.  It  includes  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  sixteenth  century 
masters  of  vocal  polyphony  with  enough  of  original  work  to  insure  a  grasp 
of  the  principles  involved.  Functional  aspects  are  stressed  in  the  writing  of 
inner  voice  parts,  descant,  round,  and  canon. 

Prerequisite:   MusiC  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  AlO.  Composition 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  creative  power  of  the  student  in  the 
composition  of  small  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.   Special  attention  is  given 
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to  the  functional  aspects  of  composition  in  word  setting,  writing  accom- 
paniments, and  improvisation.  Selected  compositions  are  performed  in  concert 
at  the  close  of  the  course. 

Prerequisites:    Music  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  413.  Masters  of  the  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  classic  and  romantic  symphony  through  the  study  of  the  sym- 
phonies of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms.  The 
content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  weekly  broadcasts  of  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  414.  Modem  Symphonic  Forms 

This  includes  a  study  of  the  post-romantic  symphonies  of  Bruckner,  Mahler, 
Dvorak,  Franck,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Sibelius;  the  symphonic  poems  of  Strauss, 
Smetana,  and  Debussy;  and  the  orchestral  suites  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Ravel, 
and  Stravinsky.  Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an  ear  repertory  of  sym- 
phonic music  heard  over  the  radio. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  418.  The  Music  of  Russia 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  Russian  music  from  the  Czarist  regime 
down  to  the  modern  Soviet.  It  aims  to  interpret  Russian  music  in  terms  of 
the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  it,  and  includes  study 
of  the  music  of  Glinka,  Balakerif,  Borodin,  Cue,  Mussorgsky,  Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Tschaikowsky,  Stravinsky,  and  Shostakovich.  Because  of  the  social  implications, 
this  course  is  particularly  recommended  to  students  of  the  social  studies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  420.  The  Art  Song 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  art  song  and  includes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  art  songs  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf, 
and  Strauss.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  music  and  poetry. 
A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  performance  of  art  songs  by  guests  of  the  class 
and  attendance  at  art-song  recitals  in  New  York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Music  422.   Chamber  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  chamber  music  and  includes  a  detailed 
study  of  the  string  trio,  quartet,  and  quintet  by  classic,  romantic,  and  modern 
composers.  The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  Sunday  afternoon  broad- 
casts of  the  New  Friends  of  Music  and  Frick  Art  Museum  concerts  in  New 
York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Music  423.   Choral  Masterworks 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  choral  masterworks  from  Palestrina 
to  Stravinsky.  It  includes  a  detailed  study  of  Bach's  B  Minor  Mass,  St.  Mat- 
thew Passion.  Handel's  Messiah,  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis;  Mendelssohn's 
Elijah;  Verdi's  Requiem  and  other  great  choral  works.  The  content  of  this 
course  is  related  to  the  current  musical  season  in  New  York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  424.  A  Survey  of  Wind  Instrument  Music 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  music  for  solos,  small  ensembles,  and 
full  band  with  emphasis  on  the  literature  available  for  brass  and  wood-wind 
players  in  high  school.  Members  of  the  college  band  are  available  as  a  lab- 
oratory group  so  that  the  performance  of  all  music  under  consideration  is 
possible.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  music  originally  composed  for 
wind  instruments.  New  music  for  all  publishers  is  available  for  examination 
and  evaluation.  The  content  of  the  course  is  determined  in  part  by  the  needs 
of  the  teachers  in  the  field. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  425.  Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

This  course  deals  with  the  romantic  spirit  in  music  as  expressed  in  the 
works  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  others. 
It  includes  a  study  of  program  music,  piano  and  song  literature,  and  the  rise  of 
national  schools  of  musical  composition.  Representative  works  are  studied 
through  performance,  recordings,  and  radio  listening.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  parallel  aspects  of  Romanticism  in  literature  and  the  visual  arts. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  426.  Survey  of  Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  course  in  Music  Literature  and  includes  a  study  of  folk 
song,  art  song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms,  instrumental  suite, 
sonata,  symphony,  and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use  of  musical  illustra- 
tion, directed  listening,  and  music  making  acquaint  the  student  with  great 
masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  generally 
cultured  person.  This  course  is  designed  for  the  general  student  and  aims 
to  make  intelligent  and  appreciative  consumers  of  music.  It  is  a  non-technical 
course  and  attempts  to  make  intelligent  and  appreciative  radio-listeners  and 
concert  goers.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  music  to  English 
literature  and  the  social  studies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  428.  Music  of  Twelve  Great  Nations 

This  course  aims  to  increase  understanding  among  people  through  a  study 
of  the  folk  and  related  art  music  of  twelve  great  nations.  At  a  time  of  national 
tensions  music  crosses  boundary  lines  and  tends  to  unite  peoples.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the 
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music  of  these  nations.  Because  of  the  social  imfilications  of  tliis  music  this 
course  is  recommended  particularly  to  teachers  of  the  social  studies.  Musical 
illustrations  are  given  at  the  piano,  through  group  singing,  and  through  re- 
cordings. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  429.  A  Cappella  Choir  and  Choral  Conducting 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  a  cappella  choir.  It 
includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  group  tone  production,  phonetics  as  re- 
lated to  singing,  tuning,  posture,  techniques  of  choral  conducting,  interpretation, 
and  score  reading.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  a  selected  list  of 
choral  literature  suitable  for  use  in  school,  church,  and  community.  Outstanding 
students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the  College  A  Cappella  Choir. 

Prerequisite:    MusiC  301 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Music  430A.  A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  43 1  A.  Orchestra 

Music  432A.  Band 

Music  43 3 A.  Music  Workshop 

Music  434A.  Opera  Workshop 

The  student  selects  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization 
meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:    Yz  semester-hour  each 

Music  499A.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  School  Music 

This  is  a  post-student  teaching  course.  It  aims  to  ( 1 )  evaluate  student- 
teaching  experiences;  (2)  give  an  opportunity  to  the  student  to  share  with  his 
classmates  the  problems  encountered  in  student  teaching  and  to  seek  a  possible 
solution  for  the  same;  (3)  meet  shortages  in  teacher  preparation  not  provided 
for  in  previous  courses;  (4)  give  the  student  a  unified  view  of  school-music 
education  before  he  enters  the  teaching  field.  The  content  of  this  course  is  de- 
termined largely  by  the  expressed  needs  of  the  students. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Music  499B.    Workshop  in  School  Music 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  music  teachers-in-service  who  wish 
to  work  out  projects  for  use  in  their  respective  schools.  The  content  of  this 
course  is  determined  by  needs  in  the  field.  It  may  include  folk-song  dramatiza- 
tions, small  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles,  the  integration  of  music  with 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  music  for  boys,  visual  aids  in  music  pageants, 
festivals,  and  materials  for  special  programs.  This  course  provides  the  teacher 
with  a  number  of  units  of  work  suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  to  teach  science  in 
high  school  should  consider  carefully  the  present-day  requirements  for  this 
kind  of  work.  As  a  result  of  careful  investigations  we  have  extensive  in- 
formation concerning  the  activities  of  science  teachers  in  secondary  schools. 
It  is  not  wise  for  a  student  to  take  work  in  one  science  only  since  full-time 
teaching  positions  in  a  single  subject  are  seldom  open  to  a  first-year  teacher. 
Most  beginners  teach  two  or  more  science  subjects  and  often  a  non-science 
subject  as  part  of  the  instructional  load.  It  is,  therefore,  required  that  a  student 
major  is  one  branch  of  science  and  minor  in  another. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  mathematics  appears  more 
frequently  than  any  other  subject  in  the  combinations  of  subjects  taught  by  sci- 
ence teachers,  students  speciaUzing  in  science  should  plan  to  include  as  many 
mathematics  courses  as  possible  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  science  major: 

Semester-hours 

Biology   101.     General  Botany,  Part  I   4 

Biology  102.     General  Botany,  Part  II 4 

Biology  201.     General  Zoology,  Part  I 4 

Biology  202.     General  Zoology,  Part  II 4 

Biology  203.     Introduction  to  Field  Biology 2 

Chemistry   101.     General  College  Chemistry,  Part  I 4 

Chemistry   102.     General  College  Chemistry,  Part  II 4 

Chemistry  405.     Organic  Chemistry,  Part  I 4 

Chemistry  406.     Organic  Chemistry,  Part  II 4 

either  Biology  402.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 4 

and    Biology  409.     Human  Physiology    4 

or         Chemistry  202.     Analytical  Chemistry:  Quantitative  Analysis 

and    Chemistry  203.     Analytical  Chemistry:  Applied  Quantitative 
Analysis 

Physics   101.     General  College  Physics,  Part  I 4 

Physics   102.     General  College  Physics,  Part  II 4 

Physics  402.     Advanced  Electricity   4 

Science  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

Science  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science 2 

59 

In  addition  to  the  course  requirements  for  the  science  major  as  listed  above 
science  majors  are  required  to  take  the  following  course: 

*  Mathematics  101.     Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  I 4  semester-hours 

Students  who  major  in  another  department  and  minor  in  a  science  field 
secure  approval  of  the  minor  program  by  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Science  Department. 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  program  as  outlined  above  the  science  majors 
have  a  regular  program  of  visits  to  the  high-school  science  courses  in  the  Col- 
lege High  School  as  follows: 

*  Required  of  science  majors  in  lieu  of  Science  lOOA 
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Freshman  Year      One  visit  each  week  during  the  school  year  in  junior-high- 
school  science  classes 

Sophomore  Year    One  visit  each  week  in  the  high-school  biology  course 

Junior  Year  Two  visits  each  week  in  the  chemistry  and  physics  classes 

Senior  Year  In  the  fall  semester  seniors  pursue  two  high-school  observa- 

tions by  special  assignments  in  the  six-year  science  program. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  first  year  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  role  that 
science  has  played  and  is  still  playing  in  the  drama  of  life.  Specialization  dur- 
ing this  year  begins  with  work  in  biology. 


Science  lOOA.  Survey  of  Physical  Science 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47. 

Science  lOOB.  Survey  of  Biology 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47. 

Science  lOOC.  The  Earth  Sciences 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47. 


Credit:    4  semester-hours 


Credit:    4  semester-hours 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Biology  101  and  102.  General  Botany  {Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Flower- 
ing and  Non-Flowering  Plants) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  methods  and  tools  of  science 
and  develops  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  plants  to  mankind. 
Morphology  and  physiology  of  the  cell  and  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  are  con- 
sidered first.  A  survey  of  the  plant  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  structural  de- 
velopment and  economic  importance  foUows  in  the  second  semester. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

The  science  work  in  this  year  is  planned  for  both  students  majoring  in 
the  department  and  for  those  minoring  in  the  department.  Those  minoring 
in  the  department  are  advised  to  take  Biology  101  and  102,  or  Chemistry 
101  and  102,  or  Physics  101  and  102. 


Biology  201  and  202.   General  Zoology  {Biology  of  Invertebrates  and  Verte- 
brates) 

This  course  in  general  zoology  is  designed  to  give  students  a  broad  under- 
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standing  of  the  important  facts  regarding  animal  life  that  should  be  of  interest 
to  them  and  to  those  whom  they  are  to  instrua.  Students  are  taught  the  peculiar- 
ities of  structure  and  physiology  of  different  animal  types,  and  this  knowledge 
is  employed  as  a  working  basis  for  deductions  made  regarding  the  taxonomy, 
the  economic  importance,  and  the  probable  course  of  evolution  of  the  many 
diverse  forms.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  problems  connected  with 
man's  relations  to  his  environment. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

Chemistry  101  and  102.  General  College  Chemistry 

The  course  provides  opportunity  for  mastering  the  fundamentals  of  chem- 
istry, for  understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  contributions 
of  chemistry  to  modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific  method,  for  developing 
facility  in  taking  and  utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for  learning  to  use  stand- 
ard reference  books.  The  laboratory  contains  many  experiments  of  value  for 
demonstration  in  high-school  chemistry.  A  major  portion  of  the  second  sem- 
ester's laboratory  work  is  qualitative  analysis.  Accompanying  such  laboratory 
assignments  are  supplementary  questions  requiring  reading  of  library  refer- 
ence books  in  chemistry. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 

Biology  203.     Introduction  to  Field  Biology 

In  this  required  course,  the  students  live  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey 
State  School  of  Conservation  in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  where  they  have  the 
outdoors  as  their  laboratory.  Field  trips  are  made  to  various  types  of  habitats 
in  order  to  acquire  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  a 
"balanced  outdoor  society."  What  occurs  when  this  "balance"  is  disturbed  is 
observed,  and  methods  of  and  reasons  for  it  are  discussed.  Taxonomy,  ecology, 
and  conservation  are  stressed  during  this  concentrated  period  of  outdoor  living. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

The  work  in  the  third  year  is  planned  for  those  who  major  or  minor  in 
science  and  for  those  who  wish  to  choose  electives  in  the  field  of  science. 


Chemistry  405.     Organic  Chemistry 

The  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  and  gives  increased 
facility  and  experience  in  manipulating  complicated  chemical  apparatus.  It  treats 
of  the  role  of  chemistry  in  life  processes,  including  the  synthesis  and  adaptation 
of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  in  medicine,  and  in  daily  hving.  The  first 
semester's  work  covers  the  chemistry  of  simple  chain  compounds  and  includes 
fats  and  carbohydrates, 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  406.     Organic  Chemistry 

The  work  of  this  semester  covers  the  chemistry  of  multiple  functional  chain 
compounds,  the  ring  compounds,  proteins,  vitamins,  hormones  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  compounds  in  industry,  in  foods,  and  in  medicine. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  101  and  102.     General  College  Physics 

A  study  of  mechanics  of  fluids  and  solids,  properties  of  matter,  and  heat 
energy  is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a  consideration  of  sound,  theories 
of  light,  and  electricity  and  magnetism.  The  course  consists  of  demonstrations, 
lectures,  discussions,  problem-solving,  and  laboratory  experiments. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours  each 


THE   FOURTH   YEAR 

All  students  majoring  in  the  department  are  required  to  take  SCIENCE  401, 
The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools.  This  course,  together  with  an 
increased  amount  of  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School 
and  with  courses  in  the  Integration  Department,  serves  as  a  means  of  coordi- 
nating the  entire  work  of  the  department  and  of  preparing  the  student  for  the 
work  in  supervised  teaching  he  is  to  do  in  the  succeeding  semester.  The  staff 
members  of  the  department  cooperate  with  the  Integration  Department  in 
supervising  this  work. 


Science  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  review  the  educational  objectives 
of  science  in  public  schools;  to  consider  a  program  of  instruction  planned  for 
all  grades  of  the  public-school  system;  to  study  the  chief  aids  to  instruction 
such  as  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests,  and  materials  for  the  enrichment  of 
teaching;  to  make  a  critical  review  of  standards  of  classroom  and  laboratory 
instruction;  to  observe  junior-high-school  classes  at  work  in  science;  and  to  partici- 
pate in  classroom  activities  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  prior  to  student- 
teaching.  This  course  is  required  of  all  science  majors. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Science  40 ID.     The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  covers  the  study  of  state  aviation  programs,  texts,  bulletins, 
free  material  for  school  use,  demonstration  equipment,  tests,  working  models, 
visual  aids,  and  references  needed  to  teach  aerodynamics,  aircraft  engines, 
meterology,  navigation,  and  aircraft  communication  in  high  schools.  Field  trips 
to  airports  and  aviation  industries  are  included. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Science  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  assignment  in  student-teaching  in  a 
pubhc  high  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  has  accumulated  some  ex- 
perience with  the  problems  of  high-school  science  instruaion,  he  returns  to  the 
college  campus  for  an  intensive  study  of  a  limited  number  of  problems  in  a 
single  field  of  science.  The  student  concentrates  his  attention  on  general  science, 
biology,  chemistry,  or  physics  for  this  period.  This  course  is  mainly  a  study  of 
the  published  investigations  dealing  with  curriculum  construction,  evaluation 
of  current  practices  in  junior  and  senior  high-school  courses,  and  the  psychology 
of  learning  in  science. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


ELECTIVES 

Science  405.     Field  and  Laboratory  Studies  in  Science 

This  integrated  course  is  designed  to  show  the  relationship  in  the  geological 
rock  formations,  the  types  of  soil,  water  patterns,  plant  communities,  and  animal 
inhabitants  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and  the  effects  on  human  occupations. 
The  field  trips  are  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  data  and  materials  for  intensive 
work  in  the  laboratory.  The  experiments  are  designed  to  give  the  student 
acquaintance  with  the  science  of  common  but  possibly  unstudied  features  of 
the  landscape;  e.  g.,  soils  are  reproduced  in  profile  and  examined  microscopically, 
physically,  and  chemically;  water  from  a  variety  of  sources  is  tested  for  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  impurities;  the  census  of  plant  and  animal  inhabitants  of 
typical  areas  is  associated  with  relevant  factors  in  the  environment.  Discussions 
precede  and  follow  the  field  and  laboratory  work  to  establish  the  probable  history 
of  the  area  and  to  suggest  the  probable  trend,  whether  advancing  or  retrogressing, 
of  its  development.  Stress  is  placed  on  the  kinds  of  human  control  in  specific 
communities  which  would  best  serve  their  progress. 

Students  are  asked  to  submit  an  analysis  of  the  geological  and  biological  fea- 
tures of  some  known  community,  based  on  the  skills  and  principles  involved 
in  the  course.  Some  other  objectives  of  the  course  include  an  understanding  of 
the  organization  of  school  museums  for  learning  purposes,  the  making  of 
ecological  maps  and  illustrating  them  with  photographs  and  diagrams,  and  the 
techniques  of  ecological  field  trips.  Two  instructors,  a  chemist  and  a  biologist, 
collaborate  in  giving  this  course. 

Prerequisite:   Proficiency  in  biology  and  chemistry 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  A\0.  Junior-High -School  Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  in  grades  seven, 
eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  about  three  hundred  demonstrations 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Science  411.     Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Science 

In  this  course  each  student  selects  a  phase  of  field  science  in  which  he  does 
advanced  research  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor.  Plant  ecology,  bird- 
life,  pond  life,  fungi,  tree  diseases,  and  insect  life  are  a  few  of  the  areas  from 
wTiich  the  student  may  choose. 

Prerequisites:  Field  Studies  in  Science  or  its  equivalent  plus  at  least  12 
points  of  biology 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  412.     Field  Studies  in  Science:  Biological 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  the  ecology,  life-history,  and  identification 
of  plant  and  animal  communities  (terrestrial  and  aquatic)  with  an  introduc- 
tion to  their  conservation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  413.     Field  Studies  in  Science:  Physical 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  local  and  New  Jersey  geology,  minerals, 
soils,  and  waters,  with  emphasis  on  the  chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  soil 
and  water.  Field  trips  are  taken  through  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  and  to  the 
Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Science  414.  Conservation  of  Plants  and  Animals 

The  social,  economic,  and  ecological  implications  of  plant  and  animal  con- 
servation are  considered  together  in  this  course.  Discussion  periods  are  inter- 
spersed with  field  trips  to  forest  and  wildlife  management  areas.  Cooperating 
experts  from  state  and  federal  agencies  bring  special  contributions  in  their 
fields.  Visual  aids  are  used  extensively. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Science  415.  Conservation  of  Soil  and  Water 

The  social,  economic,  and  ecological  implications  of  soil  and  water  con- 
servation are  considered  together  in  this  course.  Discussion  periods  are  inter- 
spersed with  field  trips  to  selected  areas.  Outside  experts  bring  special  contri- 
butions in  their  fields.  Visual  aids  are  used  extensively. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  416.  Problems  in  Conservation 

In  this  course,  a  student  or  a  group  of  students  selects  a  phase  of  conserva- 
tion in  which  he  or  the  group  does  original  research,  either  at  the  School  of 
Conservation  or  within  New  Jersey.  The  research  may  be  done  any  time  dur- 
ing the  summer  with  the  approval  of  the  instruaor.  This  course  is  intended 
primarily  to  encourage  individuals  or  groups  from  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing in  New  Jersey  to  use  the  School  of  Conservation  as  a  base  for  research  in 
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conservation.  Enrollment  is  limited  and  subject  to  advanced  approval.  Fees 
are  determined  by  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  allowed  and  the  number  of 
days  or  weeks  spent  in  research. 

Credit:  To  be  determined  by  length  of  stay  and  nature  of  problem 

Science  417.  Science  Problems  in  Conservation 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  already  have  a  background  in  sci- 
ence and  who  wish  to  organize  units  of  instruction  dealing  with  conservation 
problems  in  their  own  immediate  environment.  By  utilizing  visiting  experts, 
the  rich  environment  of  the  camp,  and  the  library  resources  each  student  can 
prepare  materials  dealing  with  the  relation  between  science  and  conservation, 
suitable  for  use  with  pupils  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Biology  402.  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of  the 
structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.  This  course  prepares  the  student  for 
the  study  of  human  physiology. 

Prerequisites:   Biology  201  and  202 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Biology  406.    Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique  as  illustrated 
by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues. 

Prerequisites:   Biology  201  and  202 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Biology  407.  Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influencing  the 
development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  vertebrates.  Students  in  this 
course  follow  carefully  the  development  of  the  chick  through  the  earlier  stages. 
Serial  sections  of  entire  chick  embryos  in  different  stages  of  development  are 
prepared  by  individual  students  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal.  Applications  of  these  details  of 
vertebrate  development  to  the  development  of  the  mammal  are  based  on  ob- 
servations made  through  the  disseaion  of  pig  embryos. 

Prerequisite:   Biology  402,  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Biology  408.  Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  of  biology  with 
the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him  as  a  secondary-school  teacher  to 
handle  successfully  biological  materials  and  experiments  and  demonstrations  in 
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which  these  materials  are  employed.  Students  are  trained  in  methods  of  col- 
lecting and  preserving  plants  and  animals  for  use  in  the  laboratory  and  class- 
room. Study  is  made  of  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  illustrative  materials 
with  special  emphasis  laid  upon  the  purpose  of  these  materials. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  101,  102,  Botany,  and  201  and  202,  Zoology. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Biology  409.  Human  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  based  on  previous 
study  of  mammalian  anatomy.  In  addition  to  an  analysis  of  the  part  played  by 
organs  and  tissues  in  carrying  out  the  essential  functions  of  the  body,  special 
attention  is  given  to  problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Applications  of  the 
above  problems  are  made  in  reference  to  children  of  school  age,  and  the  physical 
condition  of  individual  pupils  is  correlated  with  their  behavior  in  the  classroom. 

Prerequisites:   A  course  in  Comparative  Anatomy  or  BlOLOGY  402 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Biology  410.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  probable  course  of  evolution  of  the 
vertebrate  type  with  partial  reference  to  the  history  of  the  human  body. 

Prerequisites:    Biology  201  and  202 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Biology  412.   Genetics  from  Mendel  to  Lysenko 

This  course  considers  the  scientific  basis  of  the  gene  concept  and  its  support 
in  experiment  from  Mendel's  work  to  the  present  allegations  of  the  Lysenko 
School.  Documents  of  some  of  the  milestones  in  the  history  of  the  science 
are  studied,  and  the  adherence  to  scientific  method  carefully  noted.  The  wide 
uses  of  the  science  in  plant  and  animal  improvement  and  the  discoveries  related 
to  man's  heredity  make  an  integral  part  of  the  study.  The  course  helps  the 
teacher  of  biology  or  social  studies  to  discriminate  between  what  is  scientifically 
known  and  what  is  political  philosophy  in  genetics.  Laboratory  exercises  supple- 
ment lectures  and  discussion. 

An  elementary  college  course  in  biology  is  the  only  prerequisite,  and  this 
may  be  waived  in  approved  cases. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Biology  413.  Economic  Botany 

The  discussion  of  the  importance  of  plants  and  plant  life  to  the  world  in 
general  and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal  aim  of  this  course.  The  econ- 
omic importance  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  lower  plants  is  considered  as 
well  as  that  of  the  seed  plants.  The  student  should  have  a  knowledge  of  general 
botany  for  an  understanding  of  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Chemistry,  201.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Qualitative  Analysis 

The  aims  of  this  course  are:  a  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  solutions; 
the  separation  and  identification  of  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  ions;  training 
in  the  techniques  of  careful  note  taking  and  interpretation  of  laboratory  ma- 
nipulation to  secure  information.  The  class  work  covers  a  systematic  study  of 
chemical  equilibrium  and  its  use  in  qualitative  analysis.  The  laboratory  work 
continues  the  work  started  in  general  chemistry  and  involves  the  complete 
analysis  of  several  general  unknowns. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101,  102 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  202.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are:  to  develop  and  apply  the  fundamental 
principles  of  solutions;  to  perfect  the  techniques  of  chemistry;  to  analyze 
quantitatively  substances;  to  use  the  chemical  balance.  The  class  work  covers  that 
chemistry  which  is  needed  for  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  The  labor- 
atory work  involves  gravimetric  analysis,  acidimetry  and  oxidation-reduction 
reactions. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101,  102 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  203.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Applied  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  develop  techniques  needed  to  use  routine 
methods  of  analysis  of  common  substances;  to  give  experience  in  the  applica- 
tion of  chemistry  to  soil  analysis,  blood  analysis,  food  analysis,  and  household 
preparations.  The  class  work  covers  the  electrochemical  theory  of  oxidation- 
reduaion,  the  modern  atomic  theory  and  its  applications  to  understanding 
analytical  procedure,  theory  of  colorimetry,  and  the  measuring  of  hydrogen  ions. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101,  102 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  407.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  preparation  of  students.  The  student, 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  may  select  analyses  from  the  following: 
general  or  special  types  of  oxidation-reduction;  gravimetric  methods;  colorimetric 
methods;  use  of  organic  reagents  in  analyses;  electrometric  titrations;  conducti- 
metric  titration;  spectrographic  methods  of  analysis;  elearodeposition  of  metals; 
and  special  methods  of  analysis. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  one  semester  of  quantitative 
analysis,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408A.  Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  1 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  understand  the 
type  of  chemical  industries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  nature  of  their 
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problems.  A  survey  is  made  by  lectures,  reports,  and  trips  to  plants  of  the 
chemical  industries  in  the  state.  This  section  of  the  course  stresses  the  importance 
and  the  characteristics  of  chemical  industry,  the  various  unit  operations  used  by 
the  industry  to  carry  out  chemical  reactions,  the  controls  used  to  insure  quality, 
organization  for  research,  and  the  type  of  workers  employed. 

Prerequisites:  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission  of  the 
instructor 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408B.  Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  metropolitan  area 
utilizing  the  methods  outlined  in  Chemistry  408A.  Also,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
economics  of  chemical  industry,  chemistry  and  industry  in  general,  and  the 
effects  of  chemical  discoveries  upon  living  conditions. 

Prerequisites:  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission  of  the 
instructor 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  411.  Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry,  deals  with 
gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes,  coUoids,  thermo- 
chemistry, and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  general 
college  physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  412.  Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equilibrium,  elec- 
tromotive force,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical  kinetics,  photochemical  re- 
actions, atomic  structure,  molecular  structure,  and  radioactivity. 

Prerequisites:  General  coUege  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  general 
college  physics 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  413.  Atomic  Structure  and  Atomic  Energy 

This  is  a  lecture  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a  modern 
conception  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  to  acquaint  him  with  some  significant 
aspects  of  atomic  energy.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  include  the  following:  dis- 
coveries leading  to  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  atom;  isotopes;  nuclear  fis- 
sion; nuclear  reactions;  chemical  versus  atomic  explosions;  the  chain-reacting 
pile;  produaion  of  plutonium;  detection  and  measurement  of  nuclear  radiation 
and  incendiary  effects  of  atomic  explosions;  atomic  energy  for  peace-time  uses; 
radio-active  isotopes  in  agricultural,  biological,  and  chemical  research;  and  avail- 
ability of  materials  for  atomic  energy. 
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Prerequisites:  General  college  chemistry  and  general  college  physics,  or  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  instructor. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physics  304.  Introduction  to  Photography 

This  is  a  beginning  course  in  photography  consisting  of  laboratory  work 
and  field  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the 
topics  covered  are:  the  construction  and  operation  of  cameras,  common  films 
and  papers,  fundamental  chemistry  of  photography,  development  and  printing. 
A  student  needs  at  least  one  camera. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Physics  402.  Advanced  Electricity 

The  most  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  are  as  follows:  (1) 
to  provide  a  substantial  background  of  training  in  the  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  governing  the  generation  and  use  of  electricity;  (2)  to  develop  skill 
in  manipulating  laboratory  and  demonstration  apparatus;  and  ( 3 )  to  offer  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  originality  in  devising  methods  for  the  interpretation  of 
experimental  data. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  reference  readings,  written 
and  oral  reports,  laboratory  experiments  with  modern  electrical  instruments,  and 
construction  of  simple  electrical  devices.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  are:  modern 
concepts  of  the  electronic  structure  of  matter,  electric  forces,  magnetic  fields, 
potential,  resistance,  impedance,  capacitance,  and  characteristics  of  thermionic 
vacuum  tubes. 

Prerequisites:    Physics  101  and  102 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Physics  405.   Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are:  the  propaga- 
tion of  light;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy;  reflection,  refraction, 
polarization;  spectrum  analysis;  photometric  measurements;  photoelectric  cells; 
measurement  of  high  temperatures;  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  il- 
luminants;  and  industrial  and  domestic  uses  of  light. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  elearical  measure- 
ments 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Physics  406.  Astronomy 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  science 
of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  considered:  motions  of  the 
earth;  time;  the  moon;  law  of  gravitation;  the  planets,  comets,  and  meteors; 
the  sun;  evolution  of  the  solar  system;  the  constellations;  distances  and  motions 
of  the  stars;  spectrum  analysis;  and  telescopic  observations. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 
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Physics  407A.  Aviation,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  aviation,  air  traffic 
rules,  air-worthiness  regulations,  pilot  certification,  types  of  aircrafts,  aircraft 
structures,  principles  of  aerodynamics,  lift,  drag,  stability,  motions  of  an  air- 
plane, piloting,  motorless  flight,  and  aircraft  engines. 

Flight  experience  is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physics  407B.  Aviation,  Part  II 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  the  topics  considered  in  Physics  407A 
and  also  develops  an  understanding  of  power  performance,  propellers,  engine  in- 
struments, and  flight  instruments. 

Flight  experience  is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physics  408.   Advanced  Aviation 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  navigation;  meteorology  as  applied  to 
flight  operations;  radio  communications;  flight  and  navigational  radio  aids; 
instrument  flight;  jet,  turbojet,  and  rocket  flight;  and  recent  advancements  in 
aviation. 

Prerequisite:   Physics  407 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  409.  Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

This  course  deals  with  direct  and  alternating  current  circuits;  construction 
and  operation  of  detectors;  characteristics  of  audio  and  radio  frequency  am- 
plifiers; vacuum  tubes;  and  two-way  communication  in  aviation. 

Prerequisite:   General  college  physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  410.  Physical  Principles  in  Automotive  Transportation 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics:  engine  theory  and  design,  cool- 
ing system,  ignition,  fuel  system,  motors  and  generators,  wiring  and  lighting, 
Storage  battery,  and  transmission. 

Prerequisites:  General  coUege  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical  measure- 
ments 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  411.  Photography 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supplemented  by 
|lectures  and  demonstrations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  principles  in  the 
construction  of  cameras,  projection  printers,  tanks,  and  filters.   Special  attention 
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is  given  tb  chemical  principles  in  the  development  of  films  and  paper,  toning, 
intensification,  and  reduction. 

Prerequisites:  General  physics  and  general  chemistry 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Students  who  wish  to  be  recommended  by  the  department  to  teach  aviation 
should  complete  the  following  courses: 

Physics  407.    Aviation 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Physics  408.     Advanced  Aviation 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  409.     Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Science  401D.     The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  social  studies  teacher  requires  a  very  broad  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
social  life,  both  past  and  present.  He  needs  not  only  to  know  the  facts,  but  to 
be  able  to  think  about  them.  Even  more  important,  he  must  know  how  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  younger  people  and  to  stimulate  their  thinking  and 
civic  interest.  The  secondary  schools  of  today  are  rightfully  expected  to  train 
for  a  citizenship  which  is  alert,  informed,  and  socially  sensitive.  The  social 
studies  teacher  must  bear  a  large  responsibility  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result. 

The  Social  Studies  Department  oflFers  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  the  subjea- 
matter  fields  aimed  to  provide  the  necessary  range  of  knowledge.  Since  teachers 
of  all  subjects  have  their  share  in  citizenship  training,  this  department  oflFers  for 
all  students,  whether  social  studies  majors  or  not,  a  course  in  Civilization  and 
Citizenship  which  presents  a  rapid  survey  of  the  civilizations  of  the  past,  and 
which  examines  the  nature  of  social  life  and  the  relation  thereto  of  the  social 
studies.  For  all  students  there  are,  likewise,  courses  in  contemporary  economic, 
political,  and  social  problems. 

Social  studies  majors  are  required  to  take  courses  which  are  at  once  broad 
and  thorough  in  those  fields  which  the  secondary-school  teacher  chiefly  needs. 
Such  are  the  courses  in  European  history,  American  history,  and  those  courses 
in  economics,  politics,  and  sociology  which  contribute  so  largely  to  an  under- 
standing of  present-day  problems,  both  American  and  international. 

The  aim  is  that  in  each  of  these  fields,  as  the  subjea  matter  is  studied,  there 
shall  also  be  considered  the  problems  of  teaching  in  that  particular  field.   But 
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in  addition  to  this  professionalization  of  subject-matter,  every  social  studies 
major  is  required  to  take  in  the  senior  year  a  speciahzed  course  in  the  methods 
of  teaching  the  social  studies. 

Social  Studies  Major 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  social  studies  major: 

Semester- 
hours 

Social  Studies  101.  European  History:  1492-1815   ^ 4 

Social  Studies  102.  European  History.  1815-1920 4 

Social  Studies  201.  American  History  to  1860   4 

Social  Studies  202.  American  Htstory.  1860  to  the  Present 4 

Social  Studies  301.  Economics     4 

Social  Studies  302.  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 3 

Social  Studies  401.  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools .  3 

Social  Studies  407.  New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 2 

Social  Studies  425.  Medieval  Civilization   3 

Social  Studies  471.  The  United  States  Since  World  War  1 2 

either  Social  Studies  402A.  American  Government 2 

or     Social  Studies  402B.  Comparative  Government 

35 

Social  studies  majors  are  required  to  make  at  least  sixty  observations  in  the 
Q)llege  High  School,  for  the  most  part  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  these  observations  should  cover  the  range  of  high-school 
classes  from  the  seventh  to  twelfth  grades  and  should  be  so  organized  as  to 
follow  the  development  of  entire  teaching  units. 

Minors  in  the  Field  of  the  Social  Studies 

There  are  now  two  minors  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies;  one  in  history, 
the  other  in  political  science  and  economics. 

The  courses  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  (SOCIAL  Studies  100 A  and 
lOOB)  may  be  counted  for  six  credits  toward  the  eighteen  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  minor  in  history.  SOCIAL  STUDIES  201  and  202  and  either  SOCIAL 
Studies  101  or  Social  Studies  102  must  be  used  to  complete  the  minor. 

I  The  courses  in  Contemporary  Economic,  Political,  and  Social  Life  (Soclal 
FStudies  200A,  200B,  and  200C)  may  be  used  for  six  of  the  eighteen  credits 
necessary  for  the  minor  in  political  science  and  economics.  At  the  present  time 
the  twelve  remaining  credits  may  be  made  up  of  the  following  courses:  SOCIAL 
Studies  301,  302,  402A,  402B,  and  407.  When  it  becomes  possible  to  offer 
more  elective  courses,  it  is  probable  that  other  courses  in  the  field  of  political 
icience  and  economics  wiU  be  available  to  those  seeking  a  minor  in  that  field. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

During  the  first  year  the  social  studies  major,  like  all  other  students,  takes  a 
:ourse  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  to  orient  him  in  the  field  of  social  studies 
ind  to  provide  him  with  a  background  of  understanding  for  aU  the  social  studies 
votk  of  the  future. 


II 
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In  addition,  he  begins  his  work  as  a  social  studies  major  by  an  intensive 
survey  of  European  history. 

Social  Studies  100 A  and  lOOB.  Civilization  and  Citizenship 
For  a  description  of  these  courses,  see  page  44. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 
SOCLAL  Studies  101.  European  History:  1492-1815 

Europe's  evolution  since  the  breakdown  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  spread  of 
Humanism;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  Europe's  colonial  expansion; 
the  development  of  parliaments,  with  emphasis  on  England's  constitutional 
struggles;  the  world  rivalry  between  France  and  England;  Russia's  role  in 
eighteenth-century  Europe;  the  rise  of  Prussia;  and  enlightenments  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  era  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  given  to  social, 
economic,  and  political  changes  which  were  caused  by  the  diffusion  of  learning, 
science,  inventions,  and  commerce. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  102.  European  History:  1815-1920 

Europe's  balance  of  power  in  the  era  of  Metternich;  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion; nationalism;  democracy;  socialism  and  internationalism;  the  liberation  of 
oppressed  nationalities;  the  unifications  of  Italy  and  Germany;  imperialist 
rivalries;  materialism  and  militarism,  the  Balkan  powder  keg,  and  the  origins 
of  World  War  I  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  inter-relations  of 
changing  moral  values,  economic  instability,  and  social  upheavals  associated 
with  world-wide  conflicts. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

All  students  of  the  second  year,  social  studies  majors  included,  make  a  broad 
survey  of  current  social,  economic,  and  political  problems.  These  courses  carry 
to  completion  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship.  Social 
studies  majors  continue  their  seaionalized  preparedness  with  courses  in  Amer- 
ican history. 

Soclal  Studies  2 00 A.  Contemporary  Economic  Life 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 

Soclal  Studies  200B.  Contemporary  Political  Life 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 

Social  Studies  200C.  Contemporary  Social  Life 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  45. 

Total  credit:  6  semester-hours  for  200A,  B,  and  C 
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Social  Studies  201.  American  History  to  I860 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  cultural  differences  among  the 
English  colonists,  the  causes  of  colonial  hostility  to  the  mother  country,  and  the 
American  Revolution.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and 
nature  of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  to  the  founding  of  the  nation. 
The  expansion  of  the  nation  territorially,  the  progress  of  the  industrialization 
of  the  North,  the  rise  of  the  new  West,  the  new  democracy,  and  the  great 
struggle  over  slavery  bring  the  story  to  the  Civil  War. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  202.  American  History:  I860  to  the  Present 

The  Civil  War,  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States  following  Re- 
construction, the  difficult  political  and  social  problems  growing  out  of  this 
change,  the  increasing  interest  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  and  World 
War  I  lead  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  present-day  problems. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

In  this  year  the  student  comes  into  his  electives,  both  in  his  own  field  of  the 
social  studies  and  in  the  fields  of  his  chosen  minors.  Courses  are  offered 
in  sociology,  political  science,  economics,  history,  and  field  studies.  All  of 
these  courses  are  rich  with  materials  for  his  teaching  in  the  contemporary 
fields  of  history,  and  especially  in  the  field  of  twelfth-grade  American  history. 
The  courses  for  students  majoring  in  the  social  studies  are  301,  302,  and  425. 

Social  Studies  301.  Economics 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
development  and  function  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  maladjust- 
ments that  are  apparent,  and  the  changes  that  are  in  progress.  The  topics  con- 
sidered are:  the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial  and  agricultural  produc- 
tion, problems  of  consumption,  monopoly,  foreign  exchange,  market  price,  and 
the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  302.  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 

This  is  a  field-studies  course  in  which  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area 
is  used  as  the  laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic,  and  political  activities  of 
the  people  of  the  area  constitute  the  subject-matter.  The  course  is  designed 
to  furnish  first-hand  experiences  complementary  to  all  other  social  studies  courses, 
to  reveal  new  horizons,  and  to  train  the  student  in  field-work  techniques.  Studies 
are  made  of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups,  governmental  services,  economic 
institutions,  and  of  the  historical  and  geographic  background  of  the  region.  There 
are  eight  field  trips.  To  supplement  the  trips  classroom  discussions,  lectures,  mov- 
ing pictures,  and  other  multi -sensory  aids  are  used. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  425.  Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to  about  1500.  It  first 
emphasizes  the  blending  of  barbarian  cultures  with  that  of  the  Roman  resulting 
in  feudalism  as  a  way  of  life.  After  that  a  study  is  made  of  the  gradual  evolution 
of  towns,  a  trade  and  industrial  economy  on  a  broadening  scale,  the  emergence 
of  monarchical  states,  an  intellectual  awakening  with  the  founding  of  universities, 
all  of  which  leads  finally  to  our  modern  system  of  national  states. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 


THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  serves  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  work  of  the 
preceding  years,  as  regards  both  subject-matter  and  the  teaching  of  it.  Social 
studies  majors  during  the  first  semester  are  given  a  systematic  course  in  the 
Methods  of  Teaching  Social  Studies.  They  also  take  courses  in  New  Jersey 
State  and  Local  Government  and  in  recent  American  history. 

This  preparation  leads  direaly  to  actual  teaching  experience  when,  in  the 
second  semester,  each  major  spends  twelve  weeks  in  a  secondary  school  teach- 
ing the  social  studies  under  the  careful  supervision  of  a  teacher  in  that  school 
and  of  members  of  the  CoUege  staff. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  required  courses  each  senior  is  required 
to  take  one  course  in  the  Social  Studies  Department  upon  return  from  student 
teaching. 


Social  Studies  401.  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method  in 
teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the  correlation 
of  subjea-matter  organization  in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of  current 
events,  projects  in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method 
of  teaching  history  and  civics.  A  laboratory  containing  texts  and  workbooks 
in  the  social  studies  field  is  available  to  the  students  of  this  course. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  402A  and  A02B.  American  and  Comparative  Government 

The  basic  facts  and  principles  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  civics,  history, 
and  the  political  aspects  of  Problems  of  American  Democracy  are  studied.  The 
first  part  is  devoted  to  American  national  government,  including  the  obligations 
and  rights  of  citizens,  the  suffrage,  political  parties,  the  changing  nature  of  the 
Federal  system,  and  the  executive,  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  sys- 
tems. The  second  part  deals  with  similar  political  phenomena  in  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours  each 
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Social  Studies  407.  New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution;  New  Jersey's  place  in  the  Federal 
system;  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens;  suffrage;  political  parties;  the  legislative, 
the  executive,  and  administrative  systems;  the  courts,  the  law  enforcement  and 
correctional  systems;  revenues  and  expenditures;  public  health,  educational,  high- 
way, and  other  services;  county  and  municipal  government;  and  other  local  politi- 
cal units. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  471.  The  United  States  Since  World  War  I 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political,  and 
international,  which  have  marked  our  national  development  since  the  end  of 
the  first  World  War.  It  is  intended  especially  for  social  studies  seniors  as  a 
preparation  for  the  second  year  of  secondary-school  American  history  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  recently  adopted  state  requirements. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

ELECTIVES 

The  following  are  intended  as  elective  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors; 
some  of  them  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  taken  by  sophomores  with 
the  consent  of  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

SOCLAL  Stltdies  421.   Oriental  Civilization 

This  course  presents  the  important  contributions  to  civilization  and  social 
progress  made  in  antiquity  in  three  great  centers  of  the  Near  East — Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Crete.  Discussion  of  the  Oriental  culture  pattern  is  am- 
plified by  visual  aids.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  results  of  modern  archeological 
research  in  completing  the  picture  of  early  life  in  the  Near  East. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  422.  Greek  Civilization 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  development  of  Greek  Civilization 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  units  of 
emphasis  are:  The  Migrations;  Life  in  the  Dark  Ages;  The  Fifth  Century 
Climax;  Alexander's  Era;  and  the  civilization  of  the  great  Hellenistic  centers, 
Alexandria  and  Per ga mum.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  Greek  experiment 
in  Federal  government,  the  Achaean  League. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  423.  Roman  Civilization 

This  course  traces  the  social  changes  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to 
the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.   Attention  is  direaed  to  the  earliest 
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features  of  Roman  civilization  and  to  the  changes — political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic— ^resulting  from  Etruscan,  Carthaginian,  and  Greek  influences.  The  rise 
and  fall  of  the  empire  are  discussed  with  relation  to  their  importance  in  medieval 
civilization. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  426.  Medieval  History  to  1498 

In  the  first  part  a  study  is  made  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  political 
breakdown  of  the  imperial  principle,  such  as  the  growth  of  Christianity,  barbari- 
zation  of  the  West,  and  the  expansion  of  Islam.  Increasing  centralization  in 
France  under  the  Capetians  is  contrasted  with  the  rapid  decentralization  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  growth  of  Feudalism  and  the  Crusades  is  emphasized. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  developments  in  Western  Europe  after  1200, 
stressing  political  movements,  medieval  commerce,  guilds,  growth  of  towns,  and 
cultural  changes. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  427.  Ancient  History  to  378  A.D. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  the  Oriental  period  and  the  Greek 
through  the  Periclean  Age.  Detailed  study  is  given  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian, 
and  Hittite  cultures,  and  Athenian  democracy  and  imperialism.  The  second 
part  covers  the  Hellenistic  period  from  the  rise  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  stressing 
attempts  at  federalism.  It  also  covers  all  periods  of  Roman  history,  placing 
special  emphasis  on  republican  forms  and  imperial  experiments  in  governmental 
organization  and  control. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Soclal  Studies  473.  The  Arts  in  Western  Civilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  the  social,  economic,  political,  and 
religious  movements  in  Western  Civilization  influenced  the  aesthetic  expression 
of  Europe  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to  the  Rise  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic,  Baroque,  and  Rococo  art,  architecture, 
and  music  are  discussed  and  illustrated. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  ^ 

Modem  European  History 

Soclal  Studies  414.  Modern  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  historical  periods  as  such  and  with  the  in- 
fluences of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  the  English  literature 
of  the  century.  The  Napoleonic  era,  political  reform,  faaory  reform,  the  hu- 
manitarian movement,  the  Irish  question,  the  ministries  of  Gladstone  and  Dis- 
raeli, and  the  interpretation  of  politics  and  literature  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours      | 
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Social  Studies  420.  European  Outlook 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  background  for  understanding  Europe 
today.  The  reality  of  ideological  struggles  between  free  and  totalitarian  coun- 
tries is  emphasized  as  a  main  source  of  present-day  conflia.  The  Russian  Revo- 
lution of  1917,  the  rise  and  collapse  of  Facism  and  Nazism,  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  Munich,  World  War  II,  and  world  political  developments  from  Yalta  to 
our  day  are  stressed.  It  is  attempted  to  show  how  adversely  an  unstable  Europe 
must  affect  the  United  States  and  the  world,  and  to  what  extent  a  totalitarian 
Europe  would  threaten  the  balance  of  peace.  Diplomatic,  idealogical,  and  mili- 
tary strategy,  and  the  gravity  of  the  atomic  menace  are  pointed  out. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  441.  Economic  History  of  Europe 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their  relation  to  world-wide 
conditions.  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  economic  life  and  development  of 
Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  economic  world.  It  gives  special  attention  to  economic  causes  that  un- 
derlie the  dislocation  and  perplexities  of  the  last  century. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  448.  The  British  Dominions 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  are  playing  in  present  world  aflFairs.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Canada 
and  its  dual  position  as  an  American  state  and  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  457.  Development  of  Russia 

Factors  which  have  shaped  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  people,  such  as 
Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tartar  state  organization, 
the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin,  Slavophilism,  and  dialectic  ma- 
I  terialism,  are  emphasized.  An  account  is  presented  of  Soviet  internal  organiza- 
tion, sovkhoz,  kolkhoz,  and  the  Five-Year  plans.  In  addition  to  the  historical 
background,  Russia's  great  writers  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  social  and  political 

t  developments. 
Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  458.  Russia  As  A  World  Power 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the  European 
continent,  England,  and  the  United  States  is  presented.  Marxist  world  policy, 
as  interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures,  Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  and 
Stalin,  is  described.  The  changing  views  of  the  Second  and  Third  Internationals, 
and  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Comintern  are  discussed.  A  chronolo- 
gical account  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  since  Chicherin,  is  offered. 

i  Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  493.  Western  Europe  Since  World  War  I 

This  course  presents  an  outline  of  the  rise  of  communism  and  fascism  and 
the  reaction  of  western  democracies  to  these  movements.  The  Civil  War  in 
Spain,  the  Munich  Pact,  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations,  diplomatic  events 
of  the  World  War  II  era,  United  Nations  problems,  the  North  Atlantic  Paa, 
and  special  problems  of  western  defense  are  emphasized.  An  evaluation  of  west- 
ern Europe's  significance  for  the  United  States  is  attempted. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

United  States  History 

SOCLA.L  Studies  413.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce,  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from  their  beginnings 
in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in  the  present  crisis. 
This  course  supplements,  but  it  does  not  duplicate,  courses  in  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  or  courses  in  economic  principles  and  problems. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  419.  American  Political  Biography 

This  is  the  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures  in  American 
political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show  the  relation  of  each  of 
these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  to  point  out  how  he  in- 
fluenced the  trend  of  American  life.  The  study  includes  such  leaders  as  Wash- 
ington, JeflFerson,  Hamilton,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  T.  Roosevelt,  and 
Wilson. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  438.  The  Literature  of  American  History 

A  brief  description  of  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  American 
history  is  followed  by  class  practice  in  finding  and  using  the  primary  sources  of 
some  of  the  facts  commonly  taught  in  schools.  Representative  American  his- 
torians, their  training  for  historical  study,  the  sources  they  used,  the  degree  of 
accuracy  with  which  they  used  their  sources,  their  point  of  view,  their  plan  of 
organization,  and  their  present  importance  are  discussed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

SOCLA.L  Studies  447.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States  I 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  gradually  con- 
scious of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  important  role  we 
have  come  to  play  in  international  politics.  The  growing  concept  of  world 
democracy,  as  opposed  to  commercial  and  military  imperialism,  is  stressed. 

Qedit:   2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  474.  America  in  Transition 

This  course  surveys  rapidly  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  and  then  emphasizes 
the  major  trends,  economic  and  social,  which  have  made  modern  America.  It  is 
intended  as  a  more  advanced  study  than  that  which  is  made  in  the  under- 
graduate course.  The  period  covered  is  from  1867  to  around  1914. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  475.  The  History  of  American  Thought 

This  course  considers  the  influential  thinking  in  America  from  the  May- 
flower Compact  to  the  Marshall  Plan  to  see  how  certain  ideas  or  trends  of 
thought  have  grown  out  of  situations  and  have  in  turn  helped  to  mould  the 
course  of  our  history.  The  student  should  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  American 
contribution  to  world  culture,  and  an  examination  is  made  of  outworn  stereo- 
types which  exist  today.  The  writings  and  discourses  of  important  American 
thinkers  are  considered  including  Mather,  Paine,  Jefi^erson,  Emerson,  Thoreau, 
and  Veblen. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  480.  Social  History  of  the  United  States 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  American 
history.  As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take  the  place  of  economic  and 
political  history.  The  course  considers  population  movements  and  growth,  rural 
and  urban  social  problems,  status  of  women,  family  life,  Utopian  ventures,  mass 
media  of  communication,  amusements  and  recreation,  and  human  rights. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

The  Americas 

Social  Studies  415.  Latin-American  Relations  of  the  United  States 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  relations  that 
have  developed  between  us  and  our  Latin-American  neighbors.  To  achieve  this 
end,  it  considers  the  geographical  conditions,  the  historical  events,  and  the  civic 
circumstances  that  have  motivated  and  direaed  the  growth  of  these  relations 
and  that  will  determine  our  Latin- American  policy  in  the  future. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  417.  American  Archaeology 

This  course  shows  that  the  New  World  of  the  early  discoverers  was  in  reality 
far  from  new.  The  course  discusses  the  prehistoric  pueblo  dwellers  and  early 
mound  builders.  The  truly  remarkable  civilizations  of  the  Mayas  and  the  Incas 
are  examined  and  compared  with  that  of  the  Aztecs.  North  American  tribes  of 
Indians  are  also  studied  in  order  to  evaluate  their  significant  cultures. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  43 5 A.   The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political,  Economic, 
and  Cultural  Survey,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Caribbean  countries.  Attention  is  given  to  the  dependencies  of  the  United 
States  in  this  region  as  well  as  to  the  independent  republics.  Twentieth  century 
political,  economic,  and  cultural  developments  of  this  region  are  stressed  in 
light  of  the  inter- American  system. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  43  5 B.   The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political,  Economic, 
and  Cultural  Survey,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  twentieth  century  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  life  of  the  South  American  nations.  The  role  which  the  South 
American  states  play  in  world  affairs  is  stressed.  Attention  is  given  to  post- 
World  War  II  developments  and  adjustments  in  South  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  440A  and  440B.    The  Development  of  Central  and  South 
America:  as  Colonies  and  Nations 

The  fixst  part  of  this  course  surveys  the  period  of  exploration  and  settlement 
in  the  colonies  of  South  and  Central  America.  It  traces  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments that  led  to  their  independence  and  national  development  as  Latin- 
American  countries.  The  second  part  studies  the  experiences  of  the  various  Latin- 
American  nations  under  different  forms  of  government,  ranging  from  absolute 
dictatorships  to  "popular  front"  administrations.  It  explains  the  economic  and 
social  standards  of  living  accepted  by  the  South  and  Central  American  people, 
and  recognizes  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  the  growth  of  Pan-Ameri- 
canism during  the  last  century. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

Soclal  Studies  45 3 A.  The  Development  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  States 

It  is  intended  to  show  in  this  course  the  historical  development  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  nations  in  terms  of  their  political,  cultural,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic progress  in  order  to  develop  understandings  and  appreciations  for  their 
cultures  and  present-day  problems.  The  relationships  of  their  problems  to  those 
of  the  other  American  nations  are  stressed  and  placed  in  proper  perspeaive. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  45  3B.  The  Development  of  Canada 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  historical  background,  geograph- 
ical environment,  governmental  organization,  economic  behavior,  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  northern  neighbor  of  the  United  States.  Its  professional  objective 
is  to  provide  the  understanding  and  appreciation  necessary  to  the  student  and 
teacher  who  may  follow  and  interpret  the  growth,  internal  and  external,  of  the 
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Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  its  relation  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

International  Affairs 

Social  Studies  412.   International  Government 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express  itself  in 
a  formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course.  The  agencies  which 
have  been  established  to  deal  with  international  legislative,  executive,  adminis- 
trative, and  judicial  problems  are  studied.  Specifically,  among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed are:  the  national  State  system,  sovereignty,  equality,  intervention,  inter- 
national law,  diplomatic  services  and  procedures,  international  conferences  and 
unions,  sanctions,  treaties,  arbitration,  international  courts  of  justice,  armaments 
and  war.  League  of  Nations,  International  Labor  Organization,  regional  agree- 
ments, the  United  Nations. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  434.  Contemporary  World  Affairs 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  leading  diplomatic,  economic, 
political,  and  military  issues  before  the  world  today.  The  backgrounds  from 
which  these  international  affairs  have  evolved  are  reviewed.  A  study  is  made 
of  the  significance  of  these  issues  in  the  development  of  a  program  for  inter- 
national cooperation  and  peaceful  living  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  442.  The  Far  East 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  situation  of  the  Far 
East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  on  our  relations  with  the  Philippines.  Oriental  folkways,  religion,  education, 
population  shifts,  and  strategic  questions  are  discussed.  This  course  provides  an 
approach  to  the  problems  the  United  States  must  face  in  the  Far  East. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  451.  The  Middle  East 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilizations.  It  shows  that 
economic  and  political  changes  alone  do  not  suffice  to  adjust  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  to  twentieth-century  civilization,  and  that  many  cultural  traditions 
must  vanish  while  some  forgotten  features  of  the  past  are  to  be  revived.  Post- 
war planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through  Persia,  India,  Burma, 
Thailand,  and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is  discussed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Economics 

Social  Studies  446.  Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government 

This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to  govern- 
ment. The  causes  and  results  of  governmental  aaivity  are  discussed  in  the  light 
of  their  economic  significance  and  their  bearing  on  public  welfare. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  450A  and  450B.  Modern  Economic  Problems  and  Policies 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  contribute  to  the  general  need  for  increased 
knowledge  in  the  area  of  economic  relationship,  using  the  problem-approach 
method  of  analysis.  450 A  begins  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  overall  func- 
tioning of  the  economic  system,  after  which  the  class  proceeds  to  a  detailed  study 
of  our  broader  economic  problems  and  the  public  policies  relating  to  them. 
Specifically,  the  problems  are  those  relating  to  population  and  natural  resources, 
the  economic  functions  of  govenment,  the  measurement  of  economic  activity, 
monetary  stability,  basic  banking  problems,  business  cycles,  marketing  trends, 
economic  inequality',  and  social  security.  450B  considers  those  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  world  economy,  international  trade  and  exchange,  monopoly  and 
its  regulations,  the  problems  concerned  with  the  control  of  public  utilities, 
emergency  price  regulation  and  economic  stabilization,  labor  problems,  the 
problems  of  public  finance,  the  public  debt  and  fiscal  policy,  and,  finally,  the 
nature  of  comparative  economic  systems  and  their  relations  with  each  other. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  454.  Post-War  Economic  Reconstruction 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  information  necessary  to  appreciate 
the  impact  of  reconstruction  following  the  war  upon  existing  economic  institu- 
tions. Emphasis  is  placed  upon  Congressional  plans  for  reconversion,  the  post- 
war public  debt  and  related  fiscal  policies;  the  political  economy  of  regional 
economic  regulations,  cartels,  and  foreign  investments. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  456.  International  Economic  Relations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  significance  of  international  trade 
and  exchange  to  the  economic  life  of  our  nation  and  the  world  economy.  An 
analysis  of  the  contrasting  economic  philosophies  relating  to  international  eco- 
nomic organization  is  made.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  those  policies  which 
tend  to  promote  freer  trade,  including  the  classical  doctrine  of  comparative  costs, 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  the  International  Bank  and  Currency 
Stabilization  Fund. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Sociology 

Social  Studies  429.  Present-Day  Social  Problems 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  and  their 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this  course  proceeds  with  a 
study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources,  treatment,  and  prevention.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  are:  housing,  wages,  unemployment,  physical  illness,  acci- 
dents, old  age,  physical  and  mental  defectiveness,  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime, 
police  and  prison  systems,  the  criminal  courts,  and  methods  of  punishment  and 
reformation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  439.  The  Family  and  Its  Problems 

This  course  gives  a  history  of  the  family,  our  American  family  patterns,  the 
effects  of  social  change,  marital  patterns  of  interaction,  social  roles,  sources  of 
conflicts  and  frustrations,  divorce  and  desertion,  special  problems  in  family  life, 
economics  of  children  and  the  home,  social  legislation  pertaining  to  family 
problems,  marital  adjustments,  personality  change  after  marriage,  parent-child 
relationships,  and  personality  reorientation. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  443.  Youth  and  the  Community 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to  the 
community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise  in  the  relationship 
of  youth  and  the  community;  e.g.,  juvenile  delinquency,  conditions  contributing 
to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted  children,  and  educational  and  social  agencies 
aaive  in  solving  youth  behavior.  Through  the  study  of  concrete  cases,  social 
treatment  and  community  research  are  demonstrated. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Soclal  Studies  444.  The  Social  Bases  of  Human  Relations 

This  course  emphasizes  the  social  bases  of  human  nature  and  personality. 
Primary  and  secondary  groups,  folkways,  mores,  and  institutions  are  considered. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  ecological  and  community  differentials  in  refer- 
ence to  poverty,  unemployment,  criminality,  incidence  of  disease,  and  mental 
derangement.  Personal  disorganization  is  studied  as  a  process,  and  social  forces 
leading  to  community  maladjustment  and  social  breakdown  are  reviewed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

SOCLVL  Studies  455.  Social  Legislation 

I        This  course  analyzes  the  social,  economic,  and  political  adjustments  which 

\  have  come  about  in  our  society  due  to  technological  progress.    The  content 

j  covers  such  subjects  as  public  policy  relative  to  immigration;  the  problems  of 

national  income  and  its  distribution;  labor  legislation;  pubhc  policy  to  aid  and 

protea  the  consumer;  and  an  analysis  of  competing  philosophies  pertaining  to 

industrial  and  social  progress. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  476.   Personality  Development  and  Group  Relations 

A  study  is  made  of  personality  growth  through  social  contacts,  the  environ- 
mental factors  found  in  the  home  and  family,  neighborhood,  play,  and  school 
groups.  Methods  of  measuring  the  place  of  the  individual  in  the  group,  analysis 
of  the  group  process,  ways  of  bringing  about  better  life  adjustment,  and  in- 
tegrating experiences  are  the  subject  matter  of  the  course.  Concrete  cases  of 
maladjustment  to  society  and  disintegrated  personality  are  studied.  Agencies  in 
the  community  which  serve  youth  are  visited,  and  leadership  in  community 
group  activities  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  course  requirements. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  477.  Rural  Sociology 

During  this  course  the  student  comes  face  to  face  with  rural  life  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  Social  processes  and  problems  are  considered.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  students  to  attend  Grange  meetings,  county  fairs,  rural  dances  and 
parties,  and  to  live  for  a  day  or  two  with  a  farm  family. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  479.  Education  and  Intercultural  Relationships 

Within  our  nation  as  within  the  world,  along  with  common  needs  and 
interests,  there  exist  differences  between  groups  and  individuals  which  act  as 
barriers  to  satisfying  human  relationships.  This  course  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  these  barriers  and  of  common  interests  and  needs  which  exist  in 
spite  of  such  barriers.  We  study  not  only  the  existence  of  such  conditions  but 
also  the  attitudes,  principles,  and  techniques  which  may  make  for  better  human 
relationships. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Political  Science 

Social  Studies  433.  American  Political  Thought 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they  have 
emerged  from  social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are  founded  upon  the 
bases  laid  down  by  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison,  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  437.  The  Political  Party  System,  in  the  United  States 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  party  organization,  the  political  boss,  the 
political  machine,  party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  election  laws,  primaries, 
conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections,  majority  rule,  the  development  of 
the  party  system,  sectional  politics,  the  farm  vote,  the  labor  vote,  and  the  future 
of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


I 
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Philosophy 

Social  Studies  404.  The  Philosophy  of  History 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  investigate  the  relation  of  history  to  the 
other  social  studies  and  also  the  major  attempts  to  find  the  meaning  of  history. 
A  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  leading  philosophies  of  history. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  470.  History  and  Principles  of  Philosophy 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  of  the  im- 
portant principles  contributed  by  outstanding  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Gen- 
tile. Much  of  the  discussion  is  centered  on  three  types  of  philosophic  thought: 
naturalism,  idealism,  and  pragmatism.  Among  the  philosophers  considered  are: 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon,  Spencer,  Rousseau,  Hegel,  James,  Dewey,  and  Gentile. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  478.  Theories  of  Social  Justice  fiom  Antiquity  to  Our  Time 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  specific  ideas  of  social  justice  resulted 
from  specific  historical  conditions  and  events.  A  comparison  of  social  upheavals 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans;  the  early  Christians;  the 
peasants  in  the  Middle  Ages;  the  religious  rebels  of  the  early  Renaissance;  and 
the  revolutionaries  of  the  modern  age  is  to  furnish  background  material  for  an 
understanding  of  present  social  thought.  Lectures  and  discussions  cover  the 
social  prophets  of  the  Hebrews;  Lycurgus;  Cleomenes;  Plato;  Gracchus;  Spar- 
tacus;  the  Essenes,  the  Waldensians,  the  Albigensians,  and  the  Hussites;  Wycliffe; 
John  Ball;  and  on  selected  social  thinkers  of  the  last  few  centuries,  such  as  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Hume,  Rousseau,  the  Utopians,  the  Socialists,  and  the  Anarchists. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Educational  Techniques 

Social  Studies  472.  Modem  Social  Studies  Instruction  and  Supervision 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  assist  teachers  and  supervisors  to  obtain 
a  comprehensive  view  of  recent  curricular  trends,  current  subject-matter  ten- 
dencies, and  newer  practices  in  secondary-school  social  studies.  Topics  discussed 
include:  materials,  methods,  and  techniques;  use  of  audio-visual  aids;  courses  of 
study  and  experimental  programs;  professional  literature;  and  problems  of  the 
critic  teacher  and  the  supervisor. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

FIELD  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Social  Studies  459.  New  Jersey  and  the  Metropolitan  Community 

This  is  a  sequel  to  SOCIAL  Studies  302  and  consists  of  an  entirely  different 
series  of  field  studies.  There  are  eight  all-day  field  trips  and  seven  two-hour  class 
periods.  The  course  is  given  on  Saturdays,  during  both  semesters  when  possible, 
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and  is  open  to  all  regular  and  part-time  students  as  an  elective.  The  field  studies 
in  the  course  cover  comprehensively  the  geography  of  New  Jersey  and  the  lower 
Hudson  valley  with  emphasis  on  the  conservation  of  natural  resources.  Attention 
is  also  given  to  the  cultural  pattern  of  the  region. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  460.  Central  Eastern  Region 

This  fifteen-day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  covers  the  major  points  of  historic  interest  asso- 
ciated with  the  Colonial  Period,  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  geographic  features  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  Great  Valley, 
and  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  these  states.  Travel  is  by  modern  chartered 
motor  coach,  and  overnight  stops  are  made  at  first-class  hotels.  Among  the 
places  visited  are:  Valley  Forge,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Washing- 
ton, Arlington,  Alexandria,  Mt.  Vernon,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Washing- 
ton's birthplace  at  Wakefield,  Lee's  plantation  at  Stratford,  Yorktown,  Williams- 
burg, Jamestown,  Raleigh,  Chattanooga,  Asheville,  Great  Smoky  Mountains, 
Norris  Dam,  JeflFerson's  Monticello  at  Charlottesville,  Natural  Bridge,  Skyline 
Drive  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Luray  Caverns,  Winchester,  Harper's 
Ferry,  Frederick,  Gettysburg,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  area  around  Lancas- 
ter and  Ephrata. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  461.  New  England  and  French  Canada 

This  field-study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct  observation 
the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  This  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days  immediately  following  the  sum- 
mer session,  is  made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops 
at  first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  the  lower  Connecticut  valley,  including 
Hartford,  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Deerfield;  the  Rhode  Island  cities  of 
Providence  and  Newport;  historic  Massachusetts  towns,  such  as  Plymouth,  Bos- 
ton, Lexington,  Concord,  Salem,  and  Marblehead;  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire 
and  southern  Maine;  the  White  Mountains  in  the  Mt.  Washington  and  Fran- 
conia  Notch  area;  the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  including  the  ancient 
French  city  of  Quebec,  Montmorency  Falls,  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Montreal; 
the  western  shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  an  indispensable  background  for  an  understanding  of  Colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary life  and  history  in  this  region. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  462.  Continental  United  States 

This  field-study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel,  including 
all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  gaining  an  integrated 
view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  The  trip  is  made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor 
coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  about  12,500 
miles  and  visits  26  states  and  6  National  Parks.   Among  the  major  points  of 
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interest  are:  Gettysburg,  Natural  Bridge,  Blue  Ridge  and  blue  grass  region, 
Mammoth  Cave,  Lincoln  shrines  in  Kentucky  and  lUinois,  Dodge  City,  Royal 
Gorge,  Pikes  Peak,  Denver,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Taos  and  other 
Indian  Reservations,  Santa  Fe,  Petrified  Forest,  Painted  Desert,  Grand  Canyon, 
Bryce  and  Zion  National  Parks,  Hoover  Dam,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  San 
Diego,  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  other  Missions,  Tia  Juana,  Santa  Barbara,  Sequoia 
and  Yosemite  National  Parks,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Lake  Tahoe, 
Reno,  Donner  Pass,  mammoth  redwood  groves,  Crater  Lake,  Columbia  River 
Valley,  Portland,  Seattle,  Mt.  Rainier,  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Spokane,  Butte,  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  Salt  Lake  City,  pioneer  trails  of  Wyoming,  Black  Hills, 
Chicago,  Detroit,  Toronto,  and  Niagara  Falls.  All  important  geographic  and 
historical  features  are  studied  under  the  instruction  of  members  of  the  college 
faculty  and  local  specialists.  Write  for  detailed  descriptive  folder. 

Credit:    10  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  463.  The  Lower  South 

This  is  a  fifteen-day  field-study  course,  covering  the  gulf  coasts  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  both  coasts  of  Florida.  Among  the  topics  observed 
and  studied  are:  the  Acadian  and  Creole  culture  in  and  around  New  Orleans;  the 
industrial,  historical,  and  recreational  features  of  Biloxi,  Mobile,  and  Tallahassee; 
the  tobacco,  citrus,  and  sponge-fishing  industries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tampa, 
St.  Petersburg,  Lake  Wales,  Sarasota,  and  Fort  Myers;  the  plant  and  animal  life 
of  the  Everglades  along  the  Tamiami  Trail;  the  millionaire  playgrounds  of  Miami 
and  Palm  Beach;  and  the  historical  shrines  of  America's  oldest  city,  St.  Augus- 
tine. It  is  usually  offered  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Scx:iAL  Studies  464.  Southeastern  Region  and  Gulf  Coast 

This  is  a  twelve-day  field-study  course  covering  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
Baltimore  to  Savannah  and  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Tallahassee  to  New  Orleans. 
It  surveys  the  economic,  geographic,  and  historical  aspects  of  the  coastal  plain, 
the  Piedmont,  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  visiting,  among  other  places, 
Richmond,  Williamsburg,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Tallahassee,  Pensacola,  Mobile, 
Biloxi,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Birmmgham, 
Atlanta,  Greenville,  Charlotte,  and  Greensboro.  It  is  offered  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  465.  The  Border  States 

This  is  a  nine-day  field-study  course  covering  mainly  the  states  which  were 
border  or  frontier  states  during  the  early  stages  of  the  westward  movement  or 
border  states  between  the  North  and  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  The  route 
of  the  trip  is  down  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Williams- 
burg, up  the  southern  shore  of  the  James  River  to  Appomattox  and  across  the 
mountains  to  Natural  Bridge;  then  down  the  Great  Valley  to  Knoxviile  and  the 
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Norris  Dam,  westward  to  Nashville,  north  again  to  Mammoth  Cave,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  and  the  Blue  Grass  Country  of  Kentucky,  up  the  Ohio  River  through 
the  land  of  iron  and  steel  to  Pittsburgh,  and  finally  homeward  across  the  Appa- 
lachians by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  466.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

This  is  a  nine-day  field-study  course  devoted  to  a  survey  of  our  nearest 
island  possessions.  It  includes  a  rather  thorough  exploration  of  San  Juan  and  its 
vicinity,  including  the  University,  the  rain  forest  and  the  submarine  gardens,  a 
three-day  trip  through  the  island  visiting  pineapple,  coffee,  sugar,  textile,  and 
rum  producing  areas,  churches,  homes,  and  historic  places.  One  day  is  spent  in 
St.  Thomas,  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  trip  to  and  from  the  islands  is 
made  by  air.  It  is  offered  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  467.  Florida 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  the  Florida  peninsula  including  both  coasts, 
the  Everglades,  and  the  Lake  Region.  Among  the  places  visited  are  ancient  St. 
Augustine;  the  winter  playgrounds  at  Palm  Beach  and  Miami;  the  Tamiami 
Trail  through  the  Everglades;  the  west  coast  cities  of  Sarasota,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Tampa;  and  the  Lake  Region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Wales  and  Orlando. 
The  trip  affords  opportunity  for  topographical,  historical,  and  industrial  studies. 
It  is  usually  given  during  the  Easter  vacation. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

I 

BACKGROUND  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Social  Studies  492A  and  B.  Studies  in  America?i  Life — The  East  and  the  West 

These  courses  comprise  a  unit  designed  to  give  the  student  an  integrated 
understanding  of  the  United  States  as  a  cultural,  historic,  geographic,  economic, 
social,  and  political  unit  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  appreciation  of  the  regional 
diflFerences  which  characterize  American  unity  in  diversity.  It  should  be  useful  to 
those  who  have  traveled,  to  those  who  intend  to  travel,  and  to  those  who, 
although  they  cannot  travel,  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  our  country. 
The  geography,  the  history,  the  literature,  the  art,  the  music,  the  architecture, 
the  people,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  problems,  and  the  significant  personalities  of  the  regions  studied 
are  discussed  and  illustrated  with  slides,  films,  and  other  audio-visual  materials. 
Either  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

The  subject  matter  of  Social  Studies  492 A  covers  New  England,  the  Cen- 
tral East,  the  South,  and  the  Middle  West  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
subject  matter  of  Social  Studies  492 B  deals  with  the  regions  west  of  the 
Mississippi;  i.e.,  the  Great  Plains,  the  Mountain  States,  the  Southwest,  the 
Northwest,  and  California. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours  each 
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INSTITUTES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Social  Studies  490A.  United  Nations  Institute 

This  course  covers  four  and  one-half  hours  per  day  for  ten  consecutive  days 
excluding  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  consists  of  basic  lectures  on  factual  back- 
grounds by  the  instructor,  supplementary  lectures  by  visiting  lecturers  from  the 
United  Nations  and  other  organizations,  discussions,  workshop  and  library  proj- 
ects, demontrations  of  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials,  and  field  trips  to  the 
United  Nations.  Included  among  the  subjects  studied  are:  the  national  state 
system,  war  and  peace,  world  organizations  (past,  present,  and  proposed),  the 
national  armaments  problem,  international  law,  the  international  police  proposal, 
pacific  methods  of  settling  international  disputes,  and  the  outlook  for  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  490B.  The  United  Nations  and  American  Foreign  Policy 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  provide  an  understanding  of  the  United 
Nations  in  its  operation  as  a  basis  for  American  foreign  policy.  In  that  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  forms  the  backbone  of  American  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  cooperation  with  other  nations,  its  interpretation  and  the 
application  of  our  aid  to  needy  people  open  a  wide  area  of  disagreement  within 
the  nation.  Following  the  principle  that  American  foreign  policy  should  rest 
upon  an  intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  and  working 
within  the  framework  of  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  regard 
to  controversial  issues,  the  United  Nations  Institute  deals  with  the  strong  as 
well  as  the  weak  aspects  of  this  newly  created  world  organization.  This  institute 
serves  the  needs  of  teachers  of  all  grades,  students  of  foreign  policy,  the  public 
at  large,  as  well  as  visitors  from  other  lands  who  are  here  to  study  the  ways  of 
American  democracy.  It  is  available  to  students  who  have  completed  the  re- 
quirements for  Social  Studies  490A,  United  Nations  Institute,  or  the  equiva- 
lent. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  491  A.    Workshop  in  Citizenship  Education,  Part  I 

The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  present  a  study  of  what  has  been  done 
in  some  of  the  many  projects  in  citizenship  education  throughout  the  country. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  plans  and  materials  developed  by  the  Citizen- 
ship Education  Project  now  being  conducted  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Montclair  has  been  one 
of  the  eight  teachers  colleges  cooperating  in  this  project,  and  the  College  High 
School  is  now  a  co-operating  school.  Consultants  are  invited  in  as  needed. 
Attention  is  given  to  programs  and  practices  already  in  use  in  the  schools,  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  state-wide  project  of  this  past  year  in  collecting  from 
the  schools  experiences  in  education  for  character  and  citizenship.  New  means 
for  citizenship  education  are  sought,  and  methods  of  evaluation  are  reviewed. 
Experience  in  the  group  processes  esssential  to  democratic  action  is  provided. 
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It  is  hoped  especially  to  include  in  the  workshop  those  who  have  been  or  may 
be  serving  as  training  teachers  for  Montclair  student  teachers,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  social  studies  and  English.  Principals  and  administrators  who  want  to 
join  with  others  in  learning  how  to  make  more  cflfective  the  citizenship  educa- 
tion in  the  schools  with  which  they  are  connected  are  invited  to  participate. 
Each  participant  in  the  workshop  works  on  actual  plans  for  carrying  out  such 
education  in  the  school  and  the  classroom. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Scx:iAL  Studies  49 IB.   Workshop  in  Citizenship  Education,  Part  II 

Membership  in  this  workshop  course  is  limited  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted Social  Studies  491  A,  and  participants  in  this  advanced  workshop  meet 
and  work  with  the  members  of  the  SOCIAL  STUDIES  491 A  workshop.  On  the 
basis  of  previous  experience,  each  member  of  the  SOCIAL  STUDIES  49 IB  group 
is  expected  to  work  out  several  laboratory  practices  or  similar  projects  for  use 
in  the  classroom  or  the  school. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

SOCIAL  Studies  499.  China  Workshop 

A  number  of  authorities  introduce  first-year  students  to  the  rise,  growth,  and 
maturing  of  Chinese  civilization,  as  well  as  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
China  today,  including  the  conflict  of  ideologies.  The  course  is  given  in  twelve 
days.  Each  day  there  are  two  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning;  after  lunch  a 
period  of  forty-five  minutes  is  devoted  to  informal  talks  including  further  dis- 
cussion on  Chinese  music,  philosophy,  Chinese  school  days,  festivals,  and  calli- 
graphy. Some  time  is  also  given  to  the  singing  of  Chinese  songs  and  the  showing 
of  motion  pictures.  During  the  two-hour  workshop  period  the  students  prepare 
their  projects,  teaching  units,  and  background  material  under  the  direction  of 
faculty  members. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  496 A.  The  Chinese  Society 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  formation  of  the  Chinese  people, 
their  collective  life,  and  the  interaction  of  natural  and  human  forces  with  the 
resultant  social  organizations  from  early  times  to  the  present.  Particular  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  development  of  social  institutions,  including  the  family, 
labor  guilds,  educational  systems,  and  religious  institutions,  as  well  as  their 
transformation  and  modernization  under  the  impact  of  dijBFerent  forces  from 
the  West.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round- 
table  discussion  and  library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Studies  499,  China  Workshop 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

SocLVL  Studies  496B.  China:  The  Evolution  of  a  Nation 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  Chinese  civilization,  the  forces  under- 
lying the  development  of  the  national  charaaer  of  the  Chinese  people,  their 
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contacts  and  conflias  with  other  peoples  and  cultures  from  historical  times  to 
the  present.  Because  of  its  voluminous  material,  this  course  does  not  attempt  to 
cover  the  whole  span  of  Chinese  history,  but  it  is  an  integrated  presentation  of 
the  maturing  of  the  Chinese  people  as  a  nation.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of 
lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-table  discussion  and  library  work  in  the 
afternoon. 

Prerequisite:   Social  Studies  499,  China  Workshop 

Qedit:   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  497.  Chinese  Philosophy 

This  course  shows  how  the  ancient  philosophies,  Confucianism,  Taoism, 
Buddhism,  Mohism,  can  be  applied  to  the  China  of  today  and  how  they  affea 
modern  Chinese  thought.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  round-table  discussion  and  library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Studies  499,  China  Workshop,  or  an  equivalent  course 
in  philosophy 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  498.  China  and  The  Far  East 

This  course  is  given  in  twelve  days,  two  hours  each  morning  being  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  contemporary  Chinese  problems  and  China's  relations  to 
her  neighbors  in  the  Far  East:  Japan,  India,  Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Russia- 
In-Asia. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Art  414.  History  of  Chinese  Art 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  49. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

English  459.  A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  77. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  world  consists  of  regions.  Each  world  region  has  its  own  personality, 
its  own  set  of  significant  conditions.  A  kirghiz  nomad,  an  Illinois  farmer,  a 
Norwegian  fisherman,  an  Amazonian  rubber  gatherer,  a  Canadian  lumberjack, 
and  a  Chinese  junk  man — each  hves  in  a  world  whose  conditions  and  outlook 
are  unlike  the  others.  To  interpret  those  earth  quahties  is  the  distinctive  func- 
tion of  modern  geography.  Geography  in  its  dual  role  as  a  natural  and  social 
science  thus  becomes  a  task  of  interpretation.  It  has  a  field  cultivated  but  little 
by  the  other  natural  and  social  sciences.  It  has  a  point  of  view  which  is  needed 
in  any  attempt  to  analyze  modern  civilization. 

Nations  today  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  family  and  can  no 
longer  be  treated  as  totally  separate  units — whatever  happens  in  one  corner  of 
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the  earth  is  now  of  interest  to  the  remainder  of  the  world.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  that  tea  is  produced  in  China  and  the  physical  and  economic  reasons  why; 
it  is  also  necessary  to  realize  that  the  status  of  the  industry  there  may  be  re- 
flected in  the  price  of  hogs  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. 

Tariffs  and  sectionalism  are  closely  related  to  geographic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions— New  England  wants  a  tariff  on  clothes  and  shoes  to  protect  her  textile 
mills  and  shoe  factories,  the  wool  growers  of  Ohio  want  a  tariff  on  raw  wool, 
Pennsylvania  wants  a  tariff  on  coal,  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States 
demand  a  tariff  on  sugar,  and  western  fruit  growers  call  for  a  tariff  on  their 
products. 

The  science  of  geography  provides  an  explanation  of  many  things,  a  basis 
of  understanding  valuable  in  every  walk  of  life  as  well  as  a  vital  part  of  train- 
ing for  citizenship,  and  an  opportunity  for  teaching  the  good  relations  of 
nations  with  each  other.  A  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world  should 
give  people  respect,  sympathy,  and  understanding  for  each  other.  Almost  every 
day  people  are  called  upon  to  meet  and  settle  some  problem  that  requires  geo- 
graphic knowledge.  The  agriailturist,  the  merchant,  the  mariner,  the  aviator, 
the  manufacturer,  the  politician,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  all  should  be  well- 
grounded  in  this  field.  Aside  from  its  application  to  the  immediate  problems 
of  business  and  political  life,  geography  has  cultural  value  by  making  man  at 
home  with  human  relations  and  with  his  relations  to  nature  by  apprehending 
its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Climate  and  weather  enter  deeply  into  the  whole  fabric  of  human  life.  Cli- 
mate pursues  us,  lives  with  us,  and  conditions  our  activities,  the  vigor  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  tone  of  our  spirits,  by  day  and  by  night,  season  by  season,  and 
year  by  year.  The  distribution  of  temperature  and  rainfall  affeas  every  human 
being  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  controlling  activity  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, communication,  transportation;  it  also  governs  the  food,  raiment,  and 
home  of  man. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Geography  are  arranged  not  only  to  prepare 
teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but  also  to:  (1) 
contribute  to  the  preparation  of  science  and  other  teachers;  (2)  serve  as  fun- 
damental courses  for  the  student  of  history,  economics,  and  related  subjects; 
(3)  afford,  as  a  part  of  general  education,  a  broad  cultural  background  for  an 
understanding  of  world  affairs;  and  (4)  furnish  a  basis  for  enjoyment  of  rec- 
reation and  travel. 

For  geographical  study,  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  has  an  ideal 
location.  Almost  every  kind  of  rock  and  mineral-type  known  to  man  is  to  be 
found  here.  There  is  an  astounding  diversity  of  geological  structure  and  physio- 
graphic formation.  The  story  of  glaciation  is  written  across  the  whole  area  of 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Contrasted  types  of  stream,  valley,  and  topography  are 
at  one's  command.  Only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  lies  the  coast  line  with  its 
wealth  of  shore-line  features,  while  to  the  west  appear  the  folded  ranges  of  the 
Appalachians  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of  the  notable  works  of  nature. 
New  York  City,  with  its  millions  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  its 
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splendid  harbor,  its  large  and  well-equipped  libraries  and  museums,  its  weather 
bureau,  and  its  enormous  wealth  of  industry  and  lines  of  communication,  is 
less  than  an  hour's  ride  away. 

Science  lOOC,  The  Earth  Sciences,  is  required  of  all  students. 
Geography  201,  202,  301,  and  302  constitute  a  minor  in  geography. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  work  of  the  first  year  in  geography  aims  through  a  study  of  geographic 
principles  to  givQ  the  student  an  accurate  conception  of  the  subject  as  a  field  of 
scientific  thought;  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  geography  in 
education;  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  general  culture;  and  to  establish  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  subject  that  will  be  of  value  for  further  study  of  geography. 

Science  lOOC.  The  Earth  Sciences 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47. 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 


Credit:    2  semester-hours 


I 


I 


The  courses  for  the  sophomore  year  are  arranged  to  give  the  students  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  physical  background  of  the  subject,  and  a  develop- 
ment of  geographic  thinking  that  will  aid  them  in  clear  reasoning  and  ex- 
pression in  working  out  the  relationships  of  man  to  his  natural  environment. 
Also  detailed  regional  studies  of  continental  areas  are  introduced  for  the  first 
time,  and  more  thought  is  given  to  the  professionalization  of  the  subject  matter. 

Geography  201.  Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meterological  elements,  such  as  temperatures, 
pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation,  and  atmospheric  dust  which  go 
to  make  up  climates.  In  the  treatment  of  the  climate,  the  aim  is  to  determine: 
( 1 )  its  characteristics,  ( 2 )  its  regional  distribution,  and  ( 3 )  its  significance  to 
life  activities.  Attention  is  given  to  the  operation  and  values  of  the  Federal 
Weather  Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relation- 
ships of  climate  to  human  affairs. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Geography  202.  Geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  study  of  the  continents  of  North 
America  and  South  America.  North  America  is  treated  first.  It  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  and  a  desirable  foundation  for  the  study  of  other  continental 
areas.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural 
environment,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  continents  with  each  other 
and  with  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the  possibihty  of  further  human  utilization. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

In  the  work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  there  is  continued  emphasis 
upon  the  subject-matter  in  regional  and  economic  geography  necessary  for  teach- 
ing geography  in  the  secondary  schools.  Also  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
professionalization  of  the  subject-matter  than  in  either  of  the  previous  years; 
that  is,  the  techniques  of  presenting  material,  the  use  of  geographical  tools,  and 
the  problems  of  testing  are  dealt  with  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter 
in  hand. 


Geography  301.  Geography  of  Eurasia 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  relief,  climate,  coastline,  and 
marginal  seas  of  Eurasia  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed  by  detailed  regional  studies 
of  Europe  and  Asia  respectively.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  relation  to  the 
natural  environment. 

Qedit:  4  semester-hours 

Geography  302.  Economic  Geography 

A  comprehensive  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment 
upon  the  produaion,  trade,  and  utilization  of  the  more  important  agricultural, 
mineral,  forest,  factory,  and  sea  commodities;  of  the  development  of  continental 
and  ocean  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of  the  world.  The  course  affords 
preparation  for  the  teaching  of  world  geography  and  economic  geography  in 
secondary  schools. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Geography  303.  Regional  Commercial  Geography  of  the  Americas 

This  course  comprises  a  regional  study  of  the  physical  geographic  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  marketing  of  the  resources 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  location  of  trade  routes  and  commerce  centers  in 
relation  to  the  physical  features  of  the  earth's  surface  is  considered.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  main  industries  resulting  from  the  utilization  of  the  natural 
resources,  on  the  recent  trends  and  shift  of  industries,  and  the  world  position  of 
the  nations  of  the  Americas  in  the  production  and  exchange  of  commodities. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

OTHER  COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  405 A  and  405 B.  Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major  types  of  cli- 
matic environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  the  factors  con- 
trolling their  distribution.  Special  attention  is  given  to  graphing,  mapping,  and 
the  interpretation  of  climatic  data. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours  each 
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Geography  406.  Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and  struc- 
tural development  throughout  geologic  time;  the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life 
as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  408A  and  408B.  Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the  significant 
changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  geogra- 
phic factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commercial,  and  political  adjustment 
between  nations. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  409.  Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  is  given,  and 
the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utilization  of  those  resources 
in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  British  Empire  is 
evaluated. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  410.  Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America 

This  is  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important  minor  econo- 
mic areas  of  Caribbean  America  in  relation  to  the  natural  environment.  Atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  the  historical  factors  which  have  played  a  part  in  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  the  people. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  411.  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  development  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  America. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  412.  Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

A  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
location,  relief,  and  climate  of  the  continents.  Attention  is  given  to  the  influence 
of  geographic  factors  upon  the  post-war  adjustments  and  the  possible  future 
relations  of  these  countries  with  the  United  States. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  413.   Economic  Geography  of  South  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment 
upon  production  and  utilization  of  resources  in  the  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal development  of  the  various  nations  of  South  America. 

Qedit:   2  semester-hours 
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Geography  4 14 A  and  414B.  Advanced  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment  upon  the 
production  of,  the  trade  in,  and  the  utilization  of  the  important  agricultural, 
forest,  mineral,  and  sea  products,  and  the  manufactured  commodities  of  the 
world. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  416.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States, 
their  past  and  present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
nation,  their  conservation  and  future  use. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  417.  Meteorology  tuith  Application  to  Aviation 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sources  of  atmospheric 
heat,  temperature  variations  and  their  relation  to  weather  phenomena.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  nature  of  the  large  scale  wind  systems,  air  masses  and 
fronts,  and  upon  rainfall  distribution.  Special  phenomena  such  as  thunderstorms, 
fog,  and  ice  accretion  which  affect  the  operation  of  aircraft  are  treated,  and  the 
uses  of  meteorological  instruments  are  explained. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  418.  Regional  Geography  of  North  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  treatment  of  the  continent  of 
North  America.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  of  the  various 
regions  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment  and  the  relations  of  the  regions 
to  each  other.  Attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  presenting  the  material 
and  the  use  of  geographic  tools  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjea-matter. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  419.  Economic  Geography  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  objective  treatment  of 
Soviet  Russia's  natural  resources  and  industrial  potential  in  relation  to  the  geo- 
graphic environment.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  formative  periods  of 
Russia's  industry  to  show  the  significance  of  and  the  continuous  operation  of 
geographical  factors  in  the  economic  development  of  Russia. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  420.  Field  Geography  and  Conservation 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  relation  between  relief  features  of 
northern  New  Jersey,  the  location  of  natural  resources,  and  the  way  in  which 
land  use  and  population  distribution  follow  these  patterns.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  topographical  maps  and  aerial  photographs 
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and  to  a  study  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Soil  Surveys  of  this  region. 
By  means  of  an  actual  land-use  survey  the  student  comes  to  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems of  conservation  as  they  grow  out  of  man's  use  of  natural  resources. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Department  serves  the  College  by  offering  an  activity  program  that  is 
open  to  all  students  on  an  extra-curricular  basis,  a  required  activity  program  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  a  curriculum  that  will  lead  to  certification  for 
teaching  physical  education.  Certain  courses  are  offered  in  health  education  for 
those  who  wish  to  elect  them. 

The  Required  Program 

Health  Education  100,  Healthful  Living,  is  required  of  all  students. 

Physical  Education — Two  hours  a  week  of  gymnasium  work  for  four  semes- 
ters are  required  of  each  freshman  and  sophomore  student.  The  Department 
aims  to  provide  a  well-balanced  program  of  vigorous  power-building  activities 
which  will  prove  pleasurable  and  satisfying  and  offer  recreational  interests  for 
both  college  and  post-college  life. 

Each  student  is  given  a  yearly  health  examination  by  a  physician  who  de- 
termines the  fitness  of  the  student  to  participate  in  the  general  program. 

Regulation  costume  is  required  of  all  students. 

HEALTH   EDUCATION 

Health  Education  201.  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  structure  and  function  of  the  various  systems  of  the 
human  body.  The  course  is  designed  to  fill  requirements  for  the  teachers  of 
health  and  physical  education. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Health  Education  207.  Safety  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  a  relatively  new  field  in 
education.  Opportunities  are  presented  for  acquiring  knowledges  and  skills  re- 
lated to  safety  in  the  school  buildings,  on  the  school  grounds,  and  going  to 
and  from  school. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

i    Health  Education  401.  Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education 

This  course  prepares  the  teacher  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  organizing 
and  conducting  a  program  of  health  instruction.  The  coordination  of  health 
with  other  subject-matter  fields  and  the  evaluation  of  textbooks  and  audio-visual 
materials  are  given  special  consideration. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Health  Education  407.  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
ways  to  prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries  sustained  in  athletics.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  fractures.  The  responsibility 
of  the  coach  in  caring  for  injuries  is  emphasized. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  408.    Behind-the-Wheel  Driver  Education  and  Driver 
Training 

Part  I 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of  class  recitations  and  discus- 
sions for  which  home  reading  and  study  have  been  assigned.  The  following 
topics  are  included:  (1)  history  and  development  of  driver  education  and  train- 
ing programs;  ( 2 )  objectives  of  driver  education;  ( 3 )  local,  state,  and  national 
traffic-safety  programs;  (4)  driver  qualifications;  (5)  psychophysical  testing; 
(6)  curricular  content  of  school  courses  in  driver  education  and  training;  (7) 
construaion,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  automobiles;  (8)  traffic  laws  and 
driver  licensing;  (9)  traffic  engineering;  (10)  pedestrian  education  and  pro- 
teaion;  (11)  equipment  for  teaching  driver  education;  (12)  Hability,  costs, 
and  insurance;  (13)  planning  driver  education  as  a  part  of  the  daily  program  of 
the  high  school;  (14)  public  relations;  (15)  records  and  reports;  and  (16) 
visual  aids  in  teaching  driver  education. 

Part  II 

This  parts  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  devoted  to  the  following:  (1) 
behind-the-wheel  instruction;  (2)  demonstrations  and  student-teacher  practice 
in  the  car;  and  (3)  road  tests  in  traffic.  Home  reading  and  study  are  required 
in  preparation  for  these  projects. 

Prerequisite:  License  to  drive  a  car 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  411.  School  Health  Services 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  available  in  the  school. 
The  part  which  the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating  his  activities  with  the  school 
medical  sta£F  is  emphasized. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  412.  Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick 

Principles,  methods,  and  content  for  teaching  home  care  of  the  sick  and 
mother  and  baby  care  are  presented  in  this  course.  All  lessons  are  demonstrated. 
Teaching  by  students  is  an  essential  part  of  the  course.  Successful  completion  of 
the  course  qualifies  the  student  as  a  Red  Cross  instructor  in  home  care  of  the 
sick  and  mother  and  baby  care  for  student  groups,  mothers'  groups,  and  other 
community  groups.  Credit  for  this  course  may  be  applied  as  partial  fulfillment 
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for  the  requirements  for  the  permanent  certificate  for  school  nurses.   Nurses, 
teachers,  and  teachers-in-training  may  enroll  for  this  course. 

Qedit:    2  semester-hours 

The  Minor  Program 

With  the  required  courses  in  health  and  physical  education  as  prerequisites 
additional  courses  are  ofiFered  which  will  prepare  teachers  of  physical  education. 
On  successful  completion  of  the  curriculum  the  student  is  eligible  to  be  certified 
to  teach  physical  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

Students  interested  in  the  field  should  arrange  for  an  appointment  with  a 
division  head  of  the  department  before  undertaking  the  program. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  minoring  in  the  department  should  obtain  out- 
side experience  by  working  either  in  schools,  playgrounds,  camps,  or  recreation 
centers. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  curriculum  has  been  organized  for  men  and  women  who  may  desire  to 
teach  physical  education,  to  coach  athletic  teams,  or  to  assume  leadership  in 
physical  education  activities  in  school,  camp,  club,  or  playground. 

Students  who  are  minors  are  expected  to  assist  in  administering  the  physical 
education  and  sports  program  of  the  College  and  the  College  High  School. 
While  it  is  not  a  prerequisite  that  the  men  be  members  of  the  College  athletic 
teams,  or  that  the  women  participate  in  extra-curricular  sports  and  Dance  Gub, 
such  participation  is  highly  recommended. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  all  physical-education  minors: 
Health  Education  100,  Physical  Education  201,  202,  206,  and  409  for 
both  men  and  women;  Physical  Education  M307-308  and  M405  for  men; 
Physical  Education  W307-308,  W313  and  W405  for  women. 


Physical  Education  201.  Anatomy  and  Physiology 

(For  a  description  of  this  course  see  Health  Education  201.) 
i  Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  202.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education 

c         The  student  is  acquainted  with  the  scope  of  physical  education.  The  course 

[c;  deals  with  the  history,  philosophies,  and  objectives  underlying  the  present  pro- 
gram. The  eflfects  of  big-muscle  aaivities  on  the  organism  as  discussed.  Refcr- 
:?nce  is  given  to  skill,  interpretative  and  emotional  development,  and  the  in- 

-      dividual  adjustment  to  standards. 

0\\  Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  206.  Methods  of  Teaching  Games 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  rules,  techniques,  and  methods  of 
playing  and  teaching  games  of  low  and  medium  organization. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  M307-308.  Methods  of  Coaching  and  Officiating 

The  offensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  the  various  varsity  sports  are  dis- 
cussed in  season.  A  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  techniques  of  officiating  the 
various  sports,  together  with  actual  experience  in  coaching  and  officiating  are 
required.  This  course  runs  for  two  semesters. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours  each 

Physical  Education  W307-308.  Methods  in  Sports  for  Women 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  skill  techniques  and  coaching  and 
officiating  methods  essential  for  successful  teaching  of  girls'  sports  in  high  school. 
Such  active  participation  as  is  necessary  is  required. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours  each 

Physical  Education  W313.   Methods  of  Teaching  Folk,  Tap,  and  Ballroom 
Dancing 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  prospective  teacher  with  a  reper- 
toire of  steps  and  dances  appropriate  to  various  age  levels,  degrees  of  competence, 
and  interest.  Students  are  expected  to  plan,  conduct,  and  evaluate  different 
types  of  lessons. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  314.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Modem  Dance 

This  elective  course  provides  experience  in  group  and  individual  aaivity  in 
both  techniques  and  choreography.  Through  discussion  the  student  develops  an 
appreciation  of  the  dance  as  an  art  form.  The  course  is  open  both  to  men  and 
women. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  M405.  Management  of  Athletic  Activities 

The  student  is  provided  with  information  essential  to  the  good  manage- 
ment of  an  intra-mural  and  interscholastic  athletic  program.  Some  of  the  major 
problems  to  be  considered  are:  education  values,  health  and  safety  of  partici- 
pants, insurance,  transportation,  scheduling,  management  of  finances,  budgeting, 
maintenance  of  play  areas,  care  of  supplies  and  equipment,  state  and  local 
athletic  associations,  and  the  organization  of  leagues  and  meets. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation 159 

Physical  Education  W405.   The  Program  of  Physical  Education  for  High- 
School  Girls 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  entire  physical-education  program  for  girls  in 
junior  and  senior  high  school  including:  preparation  of  courses  of  study, 
methods  of  instruaion,  and  extra-curricular  activities.  Active  participation  in  the 
athletic  associations,  and  the  organization  of  leagues  and  meets. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  409.    Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 
Education 

The  details  of  organizing  the  units  of  the  physical-education  program  are 
discussed.  Various  topics,  such  as  legislation,  financing,  curriculum  construction, 
grading,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  supplies  and  equipment,  and  office  manage- 
ment are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  410.   Water  Safety  and  First  Aid 

This  course  includes  intensive  instruaion  in  swimming,  diving,  water  sports, 
boating,  canoeing,  water  safety,  and  first  aid.  Students  can  qualify  for  Red  Cross 
certification  during  this  course. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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COLLEGE  CALENDAR  1956-57 


September  10-11-12 
October  12 
Oaober  29-30 
November  12 
November  21 
November  26 
December  21 
Januarys  7 
January-  26 


First  Semester  1956-57 

Pvegistration  and  Beginning  of  classes 
Columbus  Day — No  Classes 
Faculty  Institute — No  Classes 
Veterans  Day — No  Classes 

Thanksgiving  recess  begins  at  close  of  college  day 
Thanksgiving  recess  ends  at  opening  of  college  day 
Christmas  vacation  begins  at  close  of  college  day 
Christmas  vacation  ends  at  opening  of  college  day 
Fall  semester  ends  at  close  of  college  day 


January  28-29 
February  12 
February  22 
March  18 
March  29 
April  8 
April  19 
April  22 
May  30 
June  10-15 


Second  Semester  1957 

Registration  and  Beginning  of  2nd  semester  classes 

Lincoln's  Birthday 

Washington's  Birthday 

Entrance  Examinations 

Spring  recess  begins  at  dose  of  college  day 

Spring  recess  ends  at  opening  of  college  day 

Good  Friday — No  Classes 

Easter  Monday — No  Classes 

Memorial  Day — No  Classes 

Commencement  Week 
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Mrs.  Edward  L.  Katzenbach,  President Princeton 
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Harvey  Dembe Bayonne 

Lewis  F.  Gayner Salem 
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Health  Services 

Margaret  Merriss  Wurts,  M.D. College  Physician' 

Charlotte  L  Pritchard,  R.N College  Nurse 
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FACULTY 


E.  DeALTON  partridge,  Ph.D. 

President 

Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate 

study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  New  York  City.  Ph.D. 

CLYDE  M.  HUBER,  Ph.D. 

Dean  of  Instruction  and  Professor  of  Education 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois, 

A.M.,  Ph.D.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  post-doaorate  graduate  study. 

HARRY  A.  SPRAGUE,  Ph.D. 

President  Emeritus 

State  Teachers  College,   Fredonia,   N.    Y.;   Cornell   University.   Ithaca.   N.   Y.;   Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

VIRGIL  S.  MALLORY,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Mathematics 

Columbia  University.  New  York  City.  A.B..  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

W.  SCOTT  SMITH,  Ph.D. 

Professor  Emeritus  of  Education 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  A.B.;  Teachers  College.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City.  Ph.D. 

•HUGHALLEN,  Jr.,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Illinois.  B.S..  M.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 

York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ed.D. 

EDWARD  J.  AMBRY,  A.M. 

Director  of  the  Summer,  Part-Time,  and  Extension  Division;  Director  of  the  Neiv 
]ersey  State  School  of  Conservation;  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
State  Teachers  College.  Newark.  N.  J.,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.,  gradu- 
ate study. 

KEITH  W.  ATKINSON,  Ph.D. 

Director  of  the  College  High  School  and  Professor  of  Education 

State  Teachers  College,  Fitchburg,  Massachusetts,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  New 
York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  University  of  Conneaicut, 
Storrs,  Connecticut.  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  A.  BALLARE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  A.B..  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City.  A.M.;  Nonhwestern  University.  Evanston.  Illinois,  graduate  study;  New  York  Univer- 
sity, New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

CAROLYN  E.  BOCK,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 

Middle  Tennessee  State  Teachers  College,  Murfreesboro,  Tennessee,  B.S.;  Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  A.M.;  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  grad- 
uate study;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  graduate  study;  University  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  Ph.D. 

HAROLD  C.  BOHN,  Ed.D. 

Professor  of  English 

Hamilton  College,  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  A.M.; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

•  On  leave  of  abserKe  1956-57. 
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BERTRAND  P.  BOUCHER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, graduate  study. 

EDGAR  C.  BYE,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies  and  Director,  Bureau  of  Field  Studies 
State  Normal  School,  West  Chester,   Pennsylvania;   Haverford  College,   Haverford,   Pennsylvania, 
A.B.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,   Philadelphia,   Pennsylvania,  A.M.,   graduate  courses  completed 
for  Ph.D. 

LILLIAN  A.  CALCIA,  Ed.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Vine  Arts  and  Professor  of  Pine  Arts 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

FRANK  L.  CLAYTON,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  B.S.,  Ed.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City, 

Ph.D. 

PAUL  C.  CLIFFORD,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Columbia  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York 

City,  A.M.,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

ALDEN  C.  CODER,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Juniata  College,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Penn- 
sylvania, graduate  study;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Ed.M.;  New  York 
University,  New  York  Ciry,  graduate  study;  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  graduate 
study;  Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Ed.D. 

PHILIP  S.  COHEN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

New  York  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.;  University  of  Paris,  Paris,  France,  graduate 

study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

LAWRENCE  H.  CONRAD,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

University  of  Michigan,   Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,   A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York 

City,  graduate  study. 

HOPE  CHAMBERLIN  CORSO,  M.S.J. 

Director  of  Public  Relations  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Oregon  State  College,  Corvallis,  Oregon,  A.B.;  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, Evanston,  Illinois,  M.S.J. 

GERMAINE  POREAU  CRESSEY,  A.M. 

Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages,  and  Associate  Professor  of 

French 

Brevet  superieur;  certificat  fin  d'etudes  normales;  Ecole  Normale  d'Auxerre,  certificat  d'aptitudes 

pedagogiques;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New 

York  City,  graduate  study. 

BENTON  P.  CUMMINGS,  B.S. 

Education  Program  Director,  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation,  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education 

Massachusetts  State  College,  Amherst,  Massachusetts,  B.S.,  graduate  study;  Boston  University,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  completed 
for  Ph.D. 

DAVID  R.  DAVIS,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Mathem^atics  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  A.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois, 

Ph.D. 
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EARL  C.  DAVIS,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance 

State  Teachers  College,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  B.S.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania.  M.S.,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

TERESA  DE  ESCORIAZA,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Trench  and  Spanish 

Academie  de  Bordeaux,  France.  Brevet  eleraencaire  et  sup/rieur;  Instituto  del  Cardenal  Cisneros, 

Madrid,  Spain,  Bachillerato;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

JEROME  DE  ROSA,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Panzer  College.  East  Orange,  N.  J.,  B.S.;  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.M.;  New 

York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

WILLIAM  P.  DIOGUARDI,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education  and  Business  Education 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  B.S.,  M.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  graduate  study. 

DOROTHY  DUKE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  and  Director  of  Physical  Education  for  Women 

University  of  Cincinnati,   Cincinnati,   Ohio,   B.S.;   Teachers   College,   Columbia   University,   New 

York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

HAROLD  A.  DUNDEE,  B.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma,  B.S.;  University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  grad- 
uate study;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

ARTHUR  W.  EARL,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 

State  Teachers  College,  Newark.  N.  J.,  B.S.;  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.M.;  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

STEVEN  C.  L.  EARLEY,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Lebanon  Valley  College,  Annville,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Univer- 
sity of  Geneva,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Ph.D. 

EMMA  FANTONE,  A.M. 

Director,  Aj.udio-V isual  Center,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Audio-Visual  Education 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Library  School,  George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Indi- 
ana University,  Bloomington,  Indiana,  graduate  study. 

SEYMOUR  H.  FERSH,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Teachers  College,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate 
study;  Yale  University,  New  Haven.  Connecticut,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  Ph.D. 

ERNEST  B.  FINCHER,  Ph.D. 

Aissociate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Texas  Technological  College,  Lubbock,  Texas,  A.B.;  University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New 
York  City,  Ph.D. 

AVALINE  FOLSOM,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

Smith    College,    Northampton,   Massachusetts,    A.B.;    Yale   University,   New    Haven,    Connecticut, 

graduate  study;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M., 

Ph.D. 
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MARY  LOUISE  FONKEN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

University  of  Washington.  Seattle,  Washington,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City, 
A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

PAULINE  FOSTER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 

Bouve-Boston  School  of  Physical  Education,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Diploma;  Russell  Sage  College, 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  B.S.;  Gymnastic  Peoples  College,  Ollerup,  Derunark,  Diploma;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.,  graduate  study. 

L.  HOWARD  FOX,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
A.M. 

CARL  E.  FRANKSON,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Industrial  Arts  and  Professor  of  Industrial  Arts 
State  Teachers  College,  Mankato,  Minnesota,  A.B.;  Colorado  State  College,  Fort  Collins,  Colorado, 
A.M.;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Ph.D. 

MOWAT  G.  ERASER,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Integration  and  Professor  of  Education 

University  of  North  Dakota,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  A.B.;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  B.Sc.; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

M.  HERBERT  FREEMAN,  Ph.D 

Chairman  of  Business  Education  Department  and  Professor  of  Business  Education 
New  York  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M..  Ph.D. 

PAUL  E.  FROEHLICH,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Anderson  College,  Anderson,  Indiana,  A.B.,  B.D.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  A.M.;  University  of  Vienna,  Vienna,  Austria,  graduate  study;  Psychological  Institute, 
Berlin,  Germany,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

EDWIN  S.  FULCOMER,  Ed.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Professor  of  English 

Albright  College,  Myerstown,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.; 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  Ed.D. 

IRWIN  H.  GAWLEY,  JR.,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  completed 
for  Ed.D. 

HILTON  L.  GOODMAN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Erench  and  Spanish 

College  of  Arts  and  Science,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.,  A.M.; 

School  of  Education,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  graduate  study. 

MAXINE  GREENE,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Barnard  College,  New  York  City,  A.B.;  School  of  Education.  New  York  University,  New  York  City, 

A.M..  Ph.D. 

HOWARD  L.  HAAS,  M.Ed. 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Education 

State  Teachers  College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  B.S.;  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  M.Ed. 

CHARLES  E.  HADLEY,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Biology 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  A.B.;  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  A.M.;  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 
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KATHARINE  B.  HALL,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Home  Economics  and  Associate  Professor  of  Home 

Economics 

University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  B.S.,  M.S.:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Pennsylvania  State  University,  University  Park,  Pennsylvania,  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  PAUL  HAMILTON,  A.M. 
Associ-ate  Professor  of  English 

Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia.  Pennsyl- 
vania, graduate  study;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
Ciry,  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ph.D. 

T.  ROLAND  HUMPHREYS,  A.M. 

Assisitant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Oregon,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, California,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate 
study. 

OTIS  C.  INGEBRITSEN,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology  and  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Ph.D. 

EMIL  KAHN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Goethe  Gymnasium,  Frankfurt,  Germany,  Maturum;  Dr.  Hochs  Konservatorium,  Frankfurt,  Ger- 
many; University  of  Frankfurt,  Germany,  A.M. 

ELLEN  KAUFFMAN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Speech 

Pennsylvania  State  College,  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City,  A.M.,  graduate  study;  Advanced  speech  certification  in  American  Speech 
and  Hearing  Association. 

MATHILDA  S.  KNECHT,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Languages 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado,  grad- 
uate study;  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  graduate  study;  Ecole  Libre,  New  York  City, 
graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

DOROTHY  BRYAN  KOONS,  M.S. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Washington  State  College,  Pullman,  Washington,  A.B.;  Simmons  College,  Boston,  Massachusens, 

M.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  graduate  study. 

WALTER  E.  KOPS,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  University  of  Muenster,  Westphalia,  Germany, 
graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses  com- 
pleted for  Ph.D. 

STEPHEN  W.  KOWALSKI,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

Fairleigh  Dickinson  College,  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M., 
graduate  study. 

RUSSELL  KRAUSS.  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  English 

University  of  Utah,  Salt  Lake  Ciry,  Utah,  A.B.;  Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.;  New 
York  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

S.  MARIE  KUHNEN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  Ciry,  A.M.;  New 
York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 
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CHARLOTTE  R.  LOCKWOOD,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  A.B.;  State  Teachers  College,  Newark,  N.  J., 

B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

ANGELINE  K.  LUDMAN,  A.M. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

School  of  Music,  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  B.Mus.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Eastman  School  of  Music,  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
New  York,  graduate  study;  Conservatoire  Americain,  Fontainebleau,  France,  graduate  study;  Univer- 
sity of  London,  London,  England,  graduate  study. 

ORPHA  MAUST  LOUGH  LUTZ,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, California,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

EDNA  E.  McEACHERN,  Ph.D. 

Head  of  Department  of  Aiusic  and  Professor  of  Music 

Whitman   College,   Walla   Walla,    Washington,   B.Mus.;    Columbia   University,   New   York   City, 

A.M.,  Ph.D.;  graduate  of  Institute  of  Musical  Art,  New  York  City  ( Juilliard  Scholar) . 

ROBERT  W.  McLACHLAN,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  A.B.,  M.S.;  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
graduate  study;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  graduate  study;  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City,  Iowa,  Ph.D. 

ANNIE  DIX  MEIERS,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Judson  College,  Marion,  Alabama,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 

A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

BRUCE  E.  MESERVE,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

Portland  Junior  College,  Ponland,  Maine;  Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  A.B.;  Duke  University, 

Durham,  North  Carolina,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

HARLEY  P.  MILSTEAD,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Geography 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Illinois,  B.E.;  Clark  University,  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  Ph.D. 

MAURICE  P.  MOFFATT,  Ph.D. 

Acting  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Social  Studies  and  Associate  Professor  of  Social 
Studies 

Clarion  State  Teachers  College,  Clarion,  Pennsylvania,  B.S.;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  State 
College,  Pennsylvania,  A.M.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  New  York 
University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

WARD  MOORE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University,  Bloomington,  Illinois,  B.Mus.;  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan,  M.Mus.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.,  Professional 
Diploma,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ed.D. 

ALLAN  MOREHEAD,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 

York  City,  graduate  courses  completed  for  Ed.D. 

DOROTHY  J.  MORSE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Carnegie  Institute   of  Technology,    Pittsburgh,    Pennsylvania,   A.B.,   A.M.;    Duquesne   University, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  graduate  study;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study; 

Dalcroze  School,  New  York  City,  Certificate;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate 

study. 
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MILDRED  M.  OSGOOD,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

Huntington  College,  Huntington,  Indiana,  A.B.;  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Illinois,  A.M.; 
New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Ohio  State  University  Columbus.  Ohio, 
graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Inter- 
national School  of  Art,  Vienna,  Austria,  graduate  study;  Vesili,  Czechoslovakia,  graduate  study; 
Zakopane,  Poland,  graduate  study. 

JAMES  P.  PETTEGROVE,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine,  A.B.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  A.M.; 
Oxford  University,  Oxford,  England,  A.B.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  courses 
completed  for  Ph.D. 

WILLIAM  R.  PHIPPS,  Ed.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  B.S.;  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,  Mary- 
land, graduate  study;  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Ed.D. 

GEORGE  F.  PLACEK,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Science 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

MURRAY  PRESENT,  B.Mus. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  Michigan,  B.Mus.;  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New  York 

City,  Diploma;  Fine  Arts  and  Music  Schools,  rontainebleau,  France,  first  prize  in  piano,  first  prize 

in  chamber  music,  certificate,  graduate  study;  International  Summer  Academy  of  the  Mozarteum, 

Salzburg,  Austria,  certificate,  graduate  study;  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  New  York  City,  graduate 

study. 

ETHEL  JANE  RAMSDEN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

Boston  University,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  A.M.;  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  graduate  study;  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California,  graduate  study;  Marine 
Biological  Laboratory,  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  graduate  study;  Yale  University,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate 
study;  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington,  graduate  study. 

RUFUS  D.  REED,  Ph.D. 

Chairman  of  Department  of  Science  and  Professor  of  Chemistry 

Wilmington  College,  Wilmington,   Ohio,   B.S.;   Ohio   State  University,   Columbus.  Ohio,   A.M., 

Ph.D. 

JOHN  J.  RELLAHAN,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Social  Studies 

State  Teachers  College,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin;  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin; 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City, 
Ph.D. 

SUE  SCOTT  REYNOLDS,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma;  East  Central  State  Teachers  College,  Ada,  Oklahoma; 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles,  Los  Angeles,  California,  B.S.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M..  graduate  study. 

GEORGE  E.  SALT,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Education  and  English 

North  Central  College,  Naperville,  Illinois,  A.B.;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois, 
A.M.;  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  graduate  study. 

HENRY  E.  SCHMIDT,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  and  Director,  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Savage  School  of  Physical  Education,  New  York  City,  Certificate;  State  Teachers  College,  Mont- 
clair, N.  J.,  A.B.,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 
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HAROLD  M.  SCROLL,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Speech 

City  College  of  New  York,  New  York  City.  A.B.,  A.M.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City,  graduate  study. 

JOHN  A.  SCHUMAKER,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  B.S.,  A.M.;  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  graduate  study;  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois,  graduate  study. 

JEROME  M.  SEIDMAN,  Ph.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Education 

Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  B.S.,  M.S.;  Columbia  University,  New  York  City, 
graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  Ph.D. 

THADDEUS  J.  SHEFT,  A.M 

Associate  Director,  Audio-Visual  Center,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Audio-Visual 

Education 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  New  York  City;  State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.B., 

A.M. 

HORACE  JONES  SHEPPARD,  A.M. 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Education 

Bucknell  University,  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania,  A.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M., 
graduate  courses  completed  for  Ed.D. 

MARGARET  A.  SHERWIN,  A.M. 

Dean  of  Women  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

Central  School  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Education,  New  York  City,  Diploma;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.,  graduate  study;  New  York  University,  New 
York  City,  graduate  study. 

KENNETH  ORVILLE  SMITH,  Ph.D. 
Professor  of  Physics 
Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  A.B.;  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

RAMON  F.  STEINEN,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J..  A.B.,  A.M.;  Teachers  College.  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  graduate  study. 

ALICE  G.  STEWART,  A.M 

Assistant  Professor  of  Social  Studies 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  California,  A.B.,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City,  A.M. 

VALENTINE  TONONE,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  French 

Brevet  Superieur,  Ecole  Normale,  Grenoble,  France;  University  of  Grenoble,  Grenoble,  France; 

Butler  University,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  A.B. 

ELIZABETH  T.  VAN  DERVEER,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Rutgers  University,  New  Bninswick,  N.  J.;  State  Teachers 

College,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  B.S.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  A.M..  Ed.D. 

RALPH  A.  VERNACCHIA,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts 

New  York  University,  New  York  City;  San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  California,  A.B.; 
University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  California,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Co- 
lumbia University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  San  Diego  State  College,  San  Diego,  California,  gradu- 
ate study;  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles,  California,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study. 
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RICHARD  W.  WILLING,  Ed.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Education 

University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A.B.;  State  Teachers  Collece,  Whitewater.  Wiscon- 
sin, B.E.;  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  A.M.;  New  York  University,  New  York 
City,  Ed.D. 

MARGARET  MERRISS  WURTS,  M.D. 

College  Physician  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  Education 

Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  New  York,  A.B.,  M.D.;  Sargent  School  for  Physical  Education,  Boston, 

Massachusetts,  Diploma. 

FREDERIC  HAROLD  YOUNG,  Ph.D. 

Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Education 

Bates  College,  Lewiston,  Maine,  A.B.;  Harvard  University  Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, S.T.B.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  General  and  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminaries,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  Princeton  University,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  gradu- 
ate study;  Columbia  University.  New  York  City.  Ph.D. 

LOUIS  E.  ZERBE,  M.Mus. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

American  Conservatory  of  Music,  Chicago,  Illinois,  B.Mus.;  Kansas  Wesleyan  University.  Salina, 
Kansas,  A.B.;  Jordan  Conservatory  of  Music,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  M.Mus.;  Butler  University, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  graduate  study;  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  graduate  study; 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study;  National  Music  Camp, 
Interlocken,  Michigan,  graduate  study. 

Part-Time  Faculty  Members  in  Special  Fields 

ARTHUR  HENRY  CHRISTMANN,  S.M.D. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Institute  of  Musical  Art  (Juilliard  School),  New  York  City,  Regular  and  Post  Graduate  (Artists') 
Diplomas;  Juilliard  Graduate  School,  New  York  City.  Fellowship.  Conducting  Department;  Teach- 
ers College.  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.,  A.M.;  School  of  Sacred  Music,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  Sac.  Mus.  Doc;  Associate,  American  Guild  of  Organists 
(A.A.G.O. )   by  examination;  private  conducting  study  at  I'Ecole  Monteux,  Hancock,  Maine. 

RUSSELL  HAYTON,  M.  Sac  M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

Chicago  Conservatory,  Chicago,  Illinois,  B.Mus.;  Roosevelt  College,  Chicago,  Illinois,  B.Mus.  in  Ed.; 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York  City,  M.  Sac.  M.;  Associate,  American  Guild  of  Organists 

(A.A.G.O.) 

FLORENCE  M.  KNOWLTON,  A.M. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics,  Receptionist 

University  of  Vermont,  Burlington,  Vermont,  B.S.;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New 

York  City,  A.M. 

HELENE  S.  ROSS,  B.S.  in  Ed. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Pine  Arts 

Stella  Elkins  Tyler  School  of  Fine  Arts,  Temple  University,  Melrose  Park,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, B.F.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed. 

Library  Staff 

ANNE  BANKS  CRIDLEBAUGH,  A.M. 

Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  A.B.;  School  of  Library 
Service,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.;  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C,  graduate  study;  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  graduate  study; 
State  Teachers  College,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  A.M. 

BARBARA  A.  BAYLOR,  B.S. 

Library  Assistant  and  Head  of  Loan  Desk 

Delaware  State  Teachers  College,  Dover,  Delaware,  B.S.;  School  of  Library  Service,  Rutgers  Univer 
sity.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  graduate  study. 
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FLORENCE  H.  BRAINARD,  B.L.S. 

Assistant  Librarian  and  Cataloguer 

Wellesley  College,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts,  A.B.;  Pratt  Institute,  School  of  Library  Science,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  B.L.S. 

CLAIRE  M.  MERLEHAN,  A.M. 

Reference  Librarian  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

State  Normal  School,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  New  York  University,  New  York  City,  B.S.;  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  A.M.;  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  M.S. 

DOROTHY  A.  SKED,  B.L.S. 

Librarian,  College  High  School  and  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

State  Teachers  College,  Newark,  N.  J.,  B.S.  in  Ed.;  State  Teachers  College  Trenton,  N.  J..  B.L.S. 

Business,  Dormitory,  and  SecretarlaE  Staff 

BERNARD  SIEGEL,  M.B.A Business  Manager 

HENRY  STEINER Assistant  Business  Manager 

OTTO  CORDES,  P.E. Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds 
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Part  I 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


GENERAL  OBJECTIVE 

The  general  aim  of  the  College  is  the  same  as  that  for  aU  education  in  a 
democracy — the  preparation  of  youth  for  a  constructive  and  profitable  life  in 
society.  This  general  citizenship  aim  is  fundamental  to  the  course  of  study  and 
the  method  of  teaching. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  professional  school 
which  prepares  teachers  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  of  the  State.  This 
definite  objective  has  been  the  controlling  factor  in  the  development  of  the 
curricula,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  aaivities,  and  the  college  spirit  and 
has  tended  to  unify  all  activities — professional,  cultural,  and  social. 

The  College  is  organized  for  those  who  have  a  sincere  interest  in  promoting 
the  general  welfare  of  society  through  the  medium  of  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  State.  Those  who  have  the  natural  ability  to  become  friends,  guides,  and 
leaders  of  youth  should  consider  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  profession  of 
teaching. 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  POLICIES 

The  following  principles  control  the  orgimization  and  development  of  the 
College.  The  second  statement  of  each  principle  is  somewhat  explanatory  of  the 
first  and  in  most  cases  is  addressed  particularly  to  students. 

( 1 )  The  College  should  have  clearly  defined  objeaives  which  should  limit  and 
control  its  offerings  and  aaivities. 

Entering  students  should  understand  what  the  College  has  to  offer  in  rela- 
tion to  their  interest  and  purposes. 

(2)  The  College  should  be  so  organized  and  administered  as  to  promote  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  prospeaive  workers  in  the  profession. 

♦  The  students  should  be  offered  the  most  desirable  opportunities  for  the 

promotion  of  their  educational  interests  and  success,  their  physical  health 
and  energy,  their  emotional  adjustments  and  stability,  and  their  social  attitudes 
and  habits. 

(3)  To  teach  should  be  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  i.e.,  candidates  for  teacher 
preparation  should  be  seleaed. 

The  students  who  are  to  be  privileged  to  prepare  for  teaching  must  demon- 
strate their  intellectual,  personal,  and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession. 

(4)  The  relative  value  of  the  curricular  materials  used  in  a  teachers  college 
should  be  judged  by  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  schools  and  communities 
which  it  serves. 

Though  teachers  are  exponents  of  broad  culture,  yet  the  selection  of  the 
nec&isary  materials  for  a  prospective  teacher  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
professional  service. 
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( 5 )  Teacher  preparation  should  be  differentiated  and  specialized  in  accordance  with 
the  aims  and  organization  of  schools  to  be  served. 

The  diffetentiated  program  at  Montclair  provides  for  the  training  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  teachers  and  permits  specialization  luithin  this  pro- 
gram in  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics,  science,  social  studies, 
administration  and  guidance,  business  education,  geography,  music,  physical 
education,  speech,  fine  arts,  industrial  arts,  and  home  economics. 

(6)  Prospeaive  teachers  should  acquire  a  rich  background  of  general  culture 
including  a  knowledge  of  present-day  problems. 

The  professional-cultural  background  studies  offer  a  broad  human  interest  in 
the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  religious,  scientific,  literacy,  and 
aesthetic  phases  of  life. 

(7)  Professional  scholarship  should  be  sound. 

Professional  scholarship  refers  particularly  to  the  scholarship  required  in  the 
student's  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  Each  student  is  required  to 
complete  approximately  thirty-three  semester-hours  in  his  major  and  eighteen 
semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest. 

(8)  Prospeaive  secondary  school  teachers  should  not  only  acquire  a  teaching 
knowledge  of  subjea-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent  pu- 
pils involving  the  theories  and  techniques  in  their  instruction. 

The  professional  objectives  provide  teachers  college  students  with  a  motive  for 
learning  which  in  turn  insists  upon  functional  knowledge.  The  adjustment 
of  this  knowledge  to  the  aptitudes  and  needs  of  high  school  pupils  requires 
methods  and  skills  in  instruction. 

(9)  The  program  of  studies  and  activities  of  a  teachers  college  should  be  progres- 
sive, sequential,  and  integrated. 

Education  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  bringing  isolated  courses  back 
into  their  natural  relationships  or  into  a  unified  body  of  knowledge  in  order 
to  promote  broader  understanding,  clearer  meanings,  and  balanced  judgment. 

(10)  The  College  should  seek  persistently  to  maintain  high  standards  of  excellence 
together  with  praaical  concepts  of  usefulness. 

Students  must  give  their  best  efforts,  maintain  high  standards  of  scholarship, 
and  demonstrate  ability  to  use  their  knowledge  and  skills. 

(11)  Open-mindedness  on  the  part  of  all  participants  in  teacher  preparation  should 
be  encouraged  in  order  to  facilitate  individual  adjustments  and  growth. 

A  student's  experience  in  college  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity  along  with 
an  interest  in  truth.  Such  attitudes  promote  a  recognition  and  understanding 
of  differences  and  an  ability  to  adjust  and  grow  in  a  changing  world. 

History 

In  1903  the  State  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  a  Normal  School 
be  established  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The  following 
year  the  Legislature  purchased  a  site  of  twenty-five  acres  in  Upper  Montclair. 
The  main  building,  College  Hall,  was  completed  in  1908,  and  the  first  class  was 
admitted  in  September  of  that  year. 

Seven  years  later  Edward  Russ  Hall  was  built  with  the  bequest  of  the  Honor- 
able Edward  Russ,  who  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  chairman  of  the  Normal  School  Committee.  Other  buildings 
were  added  to  the  campus  in  1928  and  1929. 

Additional  land,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  main  campus,  was  purchased  in 
1927  and  1929,  bringing  the  total  area  to  seventy  acres. 

On  May  27,  1927,  the  State  Board  of  Education  passed  resolutions  as  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruaion  estabUshing  the  State 
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Teachers  College  at  Montclair  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  secondary 
schools.  The  first  class  was  graduated  from  the  four-year  college  curriculum  in 
June,  1930. 

Extension  courses  were  added  to  the  teachers  college  program  in  1929.  The 
summer  session  was  established  in  1930.  Late  in  the  spring  of  1932  the  State 
Board  of  Education  voted  that  the  College  should  offer  graduate  courses  and  grant 
a  Master's  degree. 

Professional  and  Academic  Status 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  fully  acaedited 
member  of  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  the 
Middle  States  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  University  Women.  Credits  are  exchangeable  among  colleges 
and  universities  which  are  members  of  the  above  regional  and  national  associations. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  in  Upper  Montclair  about  three  miles  from  Mont- 
clair Center.  The  town  of  Montclair  and  the  college  campus  are  located  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Watchung  mountain,  which  extends  from  north  to  south.  From 
this  elevation  the  campus  commands  a  view  of  unusual  interest  and  beauty.  The 
city  of  New  York,  which  is  about  twelve  miles  to  the  east,  forms  the  background 
of  the  campus  view.  In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  the  gardens,  towns,  and  cities 
of  Bergen,  Hudson,  Essex,  and  Passaic  counties.  The  view  is  impressive  by  night 
when  one  sees  the  myriad  Lights  of  this  metropolitan  seaion. 

The  college  campus  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to  Montclair, 
and  then  by  bus  to  the  southeast  entrance;  by  the  Erie  Railroad  to  the  Montclair 
Heights  Station,  which  is  near  the  south  entrance;  and  also  by  direct  bus  lines  from 
New  York,  Newark,  the  Oranges,  and  Paterson. 

Grounds  and  Buildings 

The  College  is  located  on  a  wooded  campus  of  seventy  acres.  Most  of  the 
campus  is  comprised  of  high  ground  which  overlooks  the  valley  to  the  east.  The 
campus  is  developed  with  lawns,  roadways,  parking  areas,  and  athletic  fields.  An 
outdoor  amphitheater  has  a  seating  capacity  of  2,000. 

An  extensive  building  program  has  provided  the  College  with  many  new 
facilities  in  recent  years.  The  following  buildings  will  be  available  to  students  who 
enter  die  College  in  the  fall  of  1956: 

College  Hall  which  contains  the  administrative  offices,  the  Library,  the 
Audio- Visual  Aids  Center,  and  numerous  classrooms  and  faculty  offices 

A  new  classroom  building  which  houses  the  Fine  Arts,  Industrial  Arts, 
Science,  Home  Economics,  and  Mathematics  Departments 

A  combination  food  service,  student  life,  and  auditorium  building — This 
building  also  includes  facilities  for  a  speech  education  center. 
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A  physical  education  building  with  facilities  for  both  men  and  women 

A  demonstration  high  school  with  small  auditorium,  gymnasium,  library, 

home  economics  room,  and  classrooms 
Three  dormitories,  two  for  women  and  one  for  men,  each  of  which  houses 

approximately  one  hundred  students — Each  of  these  dormitories  has  a 

spacious  lounge  and  additional  recreational  and  social  facilities,  plus 

laundry  facihties,  storage  rooms,  and  offices. 
A  recreation  building  with  fireplaces  and  a  kitchen  provides  a  meeting  place 

for  clubs  and  other  student  groups. 
A  large  athletic  field  adjacent  to  the  gymnasium  includes  a  football  field, 

baseball  diamond,  and  running  track. 
In  addition  to  the  permanent  buildings  Hsted  above,  there  are  four  temporary 

buildings  containing  classrooms  and  laboratories  and  faculty  offices. 

Expenses 

General  Expenses  for  Regular  College  Year  of  approximately  57  weeks 

The  tuition  fee  for  residents  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is  $100  a  year. 
The  tuition  fee  for  non-residents  is  $13  per  semester-hour  of  credit. 
The  Student  Government  Association  fee  is  $36  a  year. 
The  general  service  charge  for  music,  fine  arts,  industrial  arts,  and  home 

economics  majors  is  $12.50  per  semester. 
The  general  service  charge  for  all  other  students  is  $10  per  semester. 
The  student  teaching  fee  for  all  undergraduates  is  $7.50  per  semester. 

Special  fees  in  connection  with  senior  graduation  activities  are  determined  by 
a  senior  committee  each  year  prior  to  Commencement. 

The  tuition  fee  is  payable  in  two  installments,  one-half  in  September  and  one- 
half  in  January.  The  student  fees  and  service  charges  are  also  payable  in  two 
installments,  one-half  in  September  and  one-half  in  January. 

These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

Lwing  Expenses  for  Regular  Year 

The  charge  for  board  and  room  in  dormitories  is  $536.50  for  the  regular  college 
year  of  approximately  37  weeks.  This  charge  is  subjea  to  change  due  to  variations 
in  living  costs. 

Payments  are  made  as  follows: 

$145.00  on  or  before  registration  in  September, 
$123.25  on  or  before  November  1. 
$145.00  on  or  before  registration  in  February. 
$123.25  on  or  before  April  1. 

Women  students  who  plan  to  live  in  dormitories  should  consult  the  Dean  of 
Women  or  make  written  application.  Men  students  should  make  application  tc 
the  Dean  of  Men  for  housing  accommodations.  If  at  any  time  dormitory  accom- 
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modations  are  not  available,  lists  of  approved  accommodations  in  private  homes 
will  be  provided.  When  dormitory  vacancies  occur,  it  is  understood  that  students 
living  in  private  homes  will  transfer  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

Scholarships  and  Loans 

See  Financial  Adjustments  Page  35. 

Student  Supply  Store 

The  store  aims  to  supply  such  books  and  materials  as  are  in  continual  demand 
by  the  student  body  and  faculty. 

Cafeteria 

Lunches  are  served  in  the  cafeteria  at  cost  prices  for  all  students.  It  is  under 
the  same  management  as  the  Edward  Russ  dining  room. 

Gifts 

A  generous  gift  of  money  from  the  late  Edward  Russ  has  enabled  the  college 

to  place  on  its  walls  many  photographs  of  men  eminent  in  science,  philosophy, 

education,  and  public  affairs,  as  well  as  several  reproductions  of  the  masterpieces 

of  great  artists.  At  his  death  Mr.  Russ  bequeathed  a  substantial  sum  of  money 

I  which  has  taken  permanent  form  in  the  building  of  Edward  Russ  Hall. 

Many  other  gifts  have  been  presented  by  normal  school  and  college  classes, 
graduates,  and  friends.  These  are  now  serving  a  variety  of  purposes  in  the  College 
Hall,  dormitories.  College  High  School,  and  on  the  campus.  They  are  highly 
prized  by  the  students  and  faculty  as  expressions  of  the  good  will  and  generosity 
oi  the  donors. 

Admissions 

Admission  requirements  are  arranged  for  three  groups  of  students:  those 
•ntering  the  freshman  class;  those  entering  with  advanced  undergraduate  credits; 
nd  those  entering  the  Graduate  Division. 

1.  Admission  to  the  Freshman  Class 

'  Students  who  are  undecided  as  to  whether  they  should  enter  the  teaching 
rofession  are  invited  to  come  to  the  College  for  personal  interviews.  All  candi- 
ates  for  the  freshman  class  should  file  their  applications  with  the  Registrar  before 
ebruary  1st  of  the  year  in  which  they  wish  to  take  the  entrance  examinations. 

L  Requirements  for  Admission  as  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

1.  Entrance  Examinations 
All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  shall  take  examinations  pre- 
pared under  the  direaion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

2.  Eligibility  for  Taking  Entrance  Examinations 
To  be  eligible  to  take  the  entrance  examinations  for  admission  an  applicant 
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shall  furnish  the  following  credentiah  on  the  appropriate  forms  obtainable 
from  the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

a.  Age  certification 

A  statement  of  date  of  birth.  Applicants  shall  be  at  least  fifteen  years  nine 
months  old  before  taking  the  entrance  examinations. 

b.  Health  repon 

A  report  from  the  family  physician  concerning  the  student's  condition  of 
health.  This  report  shall  be  made  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

c.  Testimonial  of  charaaer 

A  testimonial  of  good  moral  character  from  responsible  persons  not  related 
by  blood  or  marriage  to  the  applicant  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

d.  High  School  rating 

A  rating  of  the  student's  charaaer  and  probable  fitness  to  succeed  in  college 
courses.  This  rating  shall  be  made  by  the  officials  of  the  applicant's  sec- 
ondary school  on  a  form  furnished  by  the  College. 

e.  Certificate  of  graduation 

A  certificate  showing  graduation  from  the  twelfth  grade  of  an  approved 
secondary  school  or  showing  that  the  applicant  is  scheduled  for  graduation 
during  the  current  scholastic  year.  The  units  to  be  accepted  for  admission 
to  the  College  are  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  follows: 

Units 

English  4 

Mathematics  1 

American  History  and  Problems  of  Democracy 2 

Science  1 

Foreign  Language ' 2 

Additional  Social  Studies,  Science,  Language,  or  Mathematics 3 

Free  Eleaives  2 

Total 15 

(1)  Upon  recommendation  of  the  high  school  principal  concerned  substi- 
tutions for  the  units  listed  above  may  be  made  for  an  applicant  who  is 
in  the  highest  quarter  of  his  graduating  class.  When  a  request  for  a 
substitution  of  this  kind  is  made,  k  will  be  considered  by  a  special  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  head  of  the  major  department  concerned,  the 
Direaor  of  Adxnissions,  and  the  Dean  of  Instruaion.  If  the  above 
named  committee  recommends  that  a  substitution  be  made,  the  recom- 
mendation will  be  referred  to  the  President  of  the  College  for  a  final 
decision. 

(2)  Candidates  for  the  Business  Education,  Fine  Arts,  Home  Economics,  and 
Industrial  Arts  Curricula  may  substitute  two  units  of  work  in  these 
subjects  for  the  Language  entrance  requirement. 

f.  Filing  official  transcripts  of  graduation 

Applicants  who  have  not  filed  an  official  and  complete  transcript  showing 
graduation  from  high  school  before  the  date  of  the  entrance  examinations 
shall  do  so  before  registration  in  the  College. 

3.  Physical  Examination 

At  entrance  all  candidates  must  be  examined  by  a  physician  selerted  by  the 
College  to  determine  whether  they  are  free  from  any  disease  or  infirmity  which 
would  unfit  them  for  teaching;  and  an  examination  by  this  physician  may  be 
required  of  any  student  at  any  time  in  his  course,  to  determine  whether  his 
physical  condition  warrants  his  continuance  in  the  College. 
The  State  also  requires  all  students  to  submit  evidence  each  year  of  freedom 
from  tuberculosis.  The  College  endeavors  to  provide  suitable  tests  each  year 
for  the  student  at  a  minimum  of  expense. 

4.  Speech  Entrance  Test 

Each  candidate  for  the  freshman  class  and  all  students  seeking  admission  witi 
advanced  standing  will  take  a  speech  entrance  test.  Candidates  with  seriouj 
difficulties  may  be  refused  admission,*  or  admitted  conditionally. 
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B.  High  School  Prerequisites  for  College  Majors  and  Minors. 

The  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest  that  are  ofiFered  students  by  the  College 
are  discussed  under  College  Curricula  (Page  63  and  following).  The  College 
recommends  that  students  include  in  their  high  school  credits  at  entrance  the 
number  of  units  indicated  in  the  following  table  for  the  subjeas  in  which  they 
intend  to  specialize: 

High  School  Units 
Recommended 

Majors 

Business  Education   2 

English   ^ 

Fine  Arts 2 

French,  Latin,  or  Spanish 2to4 

Home  Economics 2 

Industrial  Ans 2 

Mathematics    3V^  to4 

Music    1  to  2 

Science    1  to  3 

Social  Studies  2  to  3 

Speech (if  possible)  1  to2 

High  School  Uniu 
Recommended 

Minors 

Accounting  and  Business  Praaice 1 

Biology  1 

English   4 

French,  Latin,  or  Spanish 2to4 

Geography    1 

History    2  to  3 

Mathematics    3  to  4 

Music    1 

Physical  Education 1 

Physical  Science  1  to2 

Political  Science  and  Economics 2  to  3 

Secretarial  Studies  1 

Social  Business  1 

Speech .....(if  possible)  1 

II.  Admission  to  the  Sophomore,  Junior,  or  Senior  Class 

A  limited  number  of  students  may  be  admitted  with  advanced  standing.  To 
be  eligible,  a  candidate  must  have  had  at  least  a  year  of  college  work.  The  accept- 
ance of  such  a  candidate  is  dependent  upon  his  scholarship,  as  evidenced  by  the 
credentials  submitted,  personal  fitness,  and  the  possible  number  of  vacancies  in 
the  class  for  which  he  is  eligible.  Definite  acceptance  of  candidates  for  advanced 
standing  cannot  be  made  long  in  advance  for  any  given  semester.  Students  wishing 
to  apply  for  admission  on  advanced  standing  should  write  for  the  necessary  form 
of  application  to  the  Registrar,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montdair,  New 
Jersey,  no  later  than  December  15  th  for  Spring-Semester  admission  and  July  15  th 
for  Fall-Semester  admission. 

III.  Admission  to  the  Graduate  Division 

Application  blanks  for  admission  to  graduate  work  may  be  secured  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Official  transcripts  of  all  undergraduate  work  must  accompany  the  written 
application.  No  aaion  is  taken  until  such  transcripts  are  received. 
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Upon  receipt  of  the  application  blank  and  the  transcripts  of  undergraduate 
work,  the  student  is  asked  to  have  personal  conferences  with  the  depanment  adviser 
of  the  department  in  which  he  wishes  to  major,  and  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Committee.  These  conferences  are  a  prerequisite  to  the  action  of  the 
committee  on  admission.  The  student  is  notified  in  writing  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  has  been  accepted. 

For  more  complete  information  see  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 

Placement  Bureau 

See  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration,  Page  49. 

The  Alumni  Association 

All  graduates  of  Montdair  are  members  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  active 
members  if  they  pay  dues.  Association  officers,  the  Executive  Board,  and  faculty 
members  of  the  College,  plan  yearly  the  schedule  of  events  to  which  all  graduates 
and  their  guests  are  invited.  The  alumni  publication  is  mailed  to  each  graduate 
several  times  a  year,  telling  of  activities  of  the  College,  the  faculty,  and  the  alumni. 

The  Association  strives  to  establish  and  continue  lasting  friendships  and  con- 
taas  of  both  social  and  professional  natures  among  its  members  and  between 
graduates  and  the  College. 

Number  of  Graduates 

Normal  School  Diplomas — 3,921 
A.B.  Degrees— 5,233  AM.  Degrees— 1,721 

ALUMNI  OFFICERS,  1957-1958 

President  WILLIAM  BiNGHAM,   '50 

Vice-President  ELIZABETH  StamboLION,   '42 

Recording  Secretary MARIE  Frazee,  '43 

Treasurer ROBERT  SCHUHMACHER,   '54 

Assistant  Treasurer  JOHN  KORLEY,  '50 

Resident  Alumni-Secretary  DOROTHY  BRYAN  KOONS 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

The  College  is  organized  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  divisions: 
business  administration,  instructional  administration,  and  personnel  administra- 
tion. These  divisions  are  under  the  direaion  of  the  President  of  the  College  and 
the  Administrative  Council  in  cooperation  with  the  faculty. 

Business  Division 

The  business  division  has  charge  of  financial  matters  such  as  appropriations, 
receipts,  expenditures,  inventories,  audits,  and  reports.  This  division  also  super- 
intends buildings  and  grounds,  and  food-service  operations. 

Students  pay  their  tuition  and  fees  at  the  Business  Office. 
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Instructional  Division 

The  instructional  division  centers  its  interests  in  curricula,  teaching  materials, 
teaching  and  supervisory  programs,  and  teaching  procedures.  The  Dean  of  In- 
struaion  is  assisted  by  the  Registrar,  the  heads  of  departments,  the  librarians, 
instructional  committees,  and  general  staff. 

Students  who  wish  advice  or  help  in  matters  related  to  courses,  programs  of 
studies,  advanced  standing,  instructional  procedures,  and  scholastic  clubs  consult 
the  Dean  of  Instruction,  the  Registrar,  department  heads,  and  staff  advisers. 

— ma 

Matters  pertaining  to  records,  reports,  credits,  and  schedules  are  discussed  with 
the  Registrar. 

Personnel  Division 

The  personnel  division  has  the  responsibility  of  promoting  the  physical  health, 
mental  health,  work  habits,  and  social  life  of  all  students.  The  following  staff 
members  are  engaged  in  personnel  work:  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance, 
college  physician,  college  nurse,  mental  hygiene  and  psychology  instruaors,  re- 
search director.  Dean  of  Women,  Dean  of  Men,  Veterans'  Counselor,  dormitory 
hostesses,  staff  and  student  advisers,  psychiatric  consultant,  and  referral  services. 

The  personnel  division  endeavors  to  become  familiar  with  the  abilities,  inter- 
ests, and  needs  of  all  students  through  personal  interviews,  counseling,  testing, 
keeping  records,  and  providing  for  adequate  personnel  services. 

LIBRARY 

Conveniently  located  on  the  main  floor  of  College  Hall  is  the  library  of 
67,500  volumes  with  a  spacious  reading  and  reference  room  and  two  smaller 
reading  rooms  housing  the  music  collections  and  the  curriculum  laboratory  and 
textbook  exhibit.  Special  colleaions  include  the  Howe  collection  of  organ  music; 
the  Mark  Andrews  music  library;  the  Webster  Memorial  colleaion  of  modern 
poetry,  including  many  first  editions  and  autographed  copies;  the  Finley  collec- 
tion of  science  textbooks,  which  has  been  augmented  by  early  textbooks  of  his- 
torical significance  from  other  sources;  the  Carnegie  Secondary  Art  set  of  books 
and  pictures;  a  collection  of  New  Jerseyana;  and  a  recent  outstanding  gift,  the 
Roy  W.  Hatch  colleaion  of  Lincolniana.  Of  special  interest  is  the  China  Institute 
Library  of  more  than  400  titles,  a  permanent  loan  from  the  China  Institute  of 
New  Jersey.  The  textbook  colleaion  of  5,300  volumes  includes  the  most  recent 
textbooks  in  all  subjects  on  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  and  cur- 
ricula from  the  majority  of  communities  and  counties  of  New  Jersey  as  well  as 
outstanding  curricula  from  other  states.  The  library  also  maintains  a  complete 
file  of  bulletins  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  for  which  the  library  is  designated 
as  an  official  depository  library  in  the  area.  An  up-to-date  and  widely-used-file 
of  pamphlets,  maps,  and  pictures,  classified  by  subjea,  is  available  to  all  students. 

In  keeping  with  the  policy  of  the  College  as  a  whole,  the  field  of  education  is 
especially  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  the  subjea-matter  fields  are  all  well 
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covered  on  both  the  graduate  and  the  undergraduate  level  with  a  well-rounded 
collection,  including  an  outstanding  group  of  books,  portfolios,  and  reproductions 
of  modern  art.  Reading  for  fun  and  enjoyment  is  stimulated  by  the  constantly 
changing  group  of  "Recent  Books"  conveniently  located  in  the  library  foyer. 

All  of  the  books,  including  the  reference  collection,  are  on  open  shelves  to 
which  the  students,  as  well  as  faculty,  graduates,  and  teachers-in-service,  have 
access  and  borrowing  privileges.  This  open-shelf  policy  applies  even  to  the  peri- 
odical collection  which  consists  of  back  issues  of  all  but  the  most  ephemeral  of  the 
320  currently  received  periodicals.  Bound  volumes  of  magazines  total  over  2,500. 

Supplementing  the  College  library  is  the  library  of  the  College  High  School 
which  is  a  large,  pleasant  room  housing  4,124  volumes  and  located  in  the  College 
High  School.  These  books  are  catalogued  at  the  College  library  and  are  available 
through  the  main  catalog  as  well  as  through  the  catalog  of  the  College  High 
School.  The  High  School  Librarian  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  four 
members  of  the  College  library  staff,  particularly  in  the  field  of  literature  for  ado- 
lescents, in  which  an  extensive  and  up-to-date  colleaion  is  maintained. 

BUREAU  OF  FIELD  STUDIES 

The  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  offers  thirteen  educational  travel  courses  covering 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  described  in  various  sections  of  this  bulletin, 
and  more  details  are  given  in  bulletins  published  from  time  to  time.  Social  Studies 
302,  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life,  is  required  of  the  social  studies  majors  in  their 
junior  year.  The  other  field  studies  courses  are  eleaive. 

NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

The  six  State  Teachers  Colleges,  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  the 
State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Development  jointly  operate 
the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation  at  Lake  Wapalanne  in  Stokes  State 
Forest,  Sussex  County.  Courses  offered  include  field  studies  in  biological  and 
physical  sciences,  conservation  of  forests  and  wild  life,  conservation  of  soils  and 
water,  arts  and  crafts,  field  science  for  elementary  teachers,  water  safety  and  first 
aid,  camping  education,  rural  sociology,  and  related  subjects. 

The  facilities  at  Lake  Wapalanne  are  unusually  good.  The  camp  buildings 
were  constructed  by  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  and  include  a  dining  hall, 
an  infirmary,  an  administration  building,  an  assembly-recreation-library  building, 
a  staff  lodge,  bath-houses,  latrines,  and  twelve  living  cabins. 

Descriptions  of  course  offerings  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conser\'a- 
tion  are  contained  in  special  announcements  which  may  be  had  from  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair. 

THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Graduate  courses  were  first  offered  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Mont- 
clair in  the  summer  term  of  1932  and  have  been  offered  in  all  regular  and  sum- 
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mer  sessions  since.  In  order  that  the  work  may  be  available  to  teachers  and 
administrators  in  service,  the  courses  are  scheduled  during  the  academic  year  in 
the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and  on  Saturdays.  The  courses  are  given  by  the 
members  of  the  college  staff  and  are  granted  residence  credit;  thus,  it  is  possible 
for  teachers-in-service  to  earn  a  Master's  degree  without  taking  a  leave  of  absence 
from  their  teaching  positions.  That  the  College  is  advantageously  located  for 
such  work  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  high-school  teachers  of 
the  State  are  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles  of  the  campus. 

From  the  time  graduate  courses  were  instituted  there  has  been  an  enthusiastic 
response  to  the  work.  There  are  now  more  than  six  hundred  students  matricu- 
lated for  the  graduate  degree.  Among  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  from 
which  these  matriculants  come  are:  Barnard,  Colby,  Colgate,  College  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth, Columbia,  Cornell,  Drew,  Duke,  Lafayette,  Douglass,  New  York  University, 
Oberlin,  Pennsylvania,  Rutgers,  Swarthmore,  Syracuse,  Tufts,  Vassar,  and 
Wheaton. 

The  work  is  organized  to  care  for  two  groups  of  graduate  students;  those 
who  are  teaching  and  wish  to  take  courses  in  the  late  afternoons,  evenings,  and 
on  Saturday  mornings,  and  those  who  wish  to  do  full-time  residence  work.  It  is 
also  organized  for  two  types  of  students  as  regards  previous  preparation;  grad- 
uates of  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  graduates  of  teacher-training  colleges.  Some  of 
the  education  courses  required  for  certification  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  may 
be  taken  on  the  graduate  level.  The  number  of  credits  so  earned  which  may  be 
applied  on  the  A.M.  degree,  of  necessity,  varies  according  to  the  graduate  require- 
ments in  the  various  major  areas  of  specialization.  Inasmuch  as  no  graduate  credit 
is  given  for  supervised  student-teaching,  graduate  students  from  liberal  arts  col- 
leges, as  a  rule,  spend  a  college  year  and  a  summer  term  or  an  additional  semester 
to  meet  State  requirements  for  certification  and  the  conferment  of  the  Master's 
degree.  The  time  required  depends  upon  the  character  and  amount  of  undergrad- 
uate credits. 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration  and  Super- 
vision, Biology,  Business  Education,  English,  Industrial  Arts,  Mathematics,  Per- 
sonnel and  Guidance,  Physical  Science,  Science,  and  Social  Studies.  In  each  cur- 
riculum there  is  a  core  of  educational  courses  and  major  subject-matter  courses. 
The  amount  of  each  type  of  work  depends  on  the  candidate's  undergraduate  work 
and  is  determined  by  the  Graduate  Committee.  The  curricula  in  Administration 
and  Supervision  and  in  Personnel  and  Guidance  are  limited  largely  to  specialized 
professional  courses  in  order  to  meet  State  cenification  requirements. 

For  admission  requirements,  see  page  23. 

Students  interested  in  this  work  are  advised  to  write  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  for  a  bulletin  and  full  information. 

OFFERINGS  FOR  TEACHERS-IN-SERVICE 

The  College  now  offers  senior-graduate  and  graduate  courses  on  campus  dur- 
ing the  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  Saturday  morning,  and  off  campus  in  various 
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centers,  for  the  convenience  of  those  desiring  professional  growth  through  these 
means. 

Part-Time  and  Extension  Courses 

Part-time  courses,  carrying  residence  credit,  for  students  unable  to  attend  the 
College  during  the  regular  full-time  daily  program-hours  are  offered  on  the  campus 
on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons,  from  4:15  to  6:00  p.m.;  on  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  from  7:15  to  9:00  p.m.;  and  on  Saturday  mornings  from 
8:45  a.m.  to  12:30  p.m. 

Courses  of  the  Extension  Division  are  offered  off -campus  in  any  community 
in  New  Jersey  in  which  the  teachers-in-service  desire  the  New  Jersey  State  Teach- 
ers College  at  Montclair  to  offer  a  particular  course  and  if  that  course  appears  in 
either  the  Undergraduate  Catalog  or  the  Graduate  Bulletin  of  the  College.  It  is 
necessary  that  twenty  or  more  students  enroll  in  such  an  Extension  course. 

Bulletins  are  published  for  the  information  of  those  who  wish  to  attend  part- 
time  or  extension  courses.  Courses  which  meet  for  one  two-hour  session  a  week 
for  sixteen  weeks  receive  two  semester-hours'  credit.  Credits  gained  in  part-time 
and  extension  courses  are  accepted  toward  a  degree  or  a  secondary  teacher's  cer- 
tificate. Only  those  students  should  register  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  full 
requirements  and  take  all  examinations.  Permission  may  be  granted  in  special 
cases  for  students  to  take  work  for  no  credit.  Other  information,  including  bulle- 
tins, may  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  the  Part-Time  and  Extension  Division, 
State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Summer  Session 

Those  who  are  eligible  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are:  ( 1 )  elemen- 
tary, junior,  and  senior  high  school  teachers;  (2)  undergraduate  and  graduate 
students  of  liberal  arts  coUeges  seeking  secondary  certificates;  (3)  graduate  stu- 
dents seeking  the  Master's  degree;  (4)  experienced  teachers  seeking  administra- 
tor's and  supervisor's  certificates;  ( 5 )  graduates  of  the  two  and  three-year  normal 
school  courses  who  are  working  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree;  (6)  normal  school, 
teachers  college,  and  liberal  arts  college  students,  who  have  been  permitted  to  meet 
certain  requirements  through  summer  session  courses;  ( 7 )  laymen  who  may  wish 
to  take  certain  courses  because  of  their  cultural  interest;  and  (8)  high  school 
graduates. 

The  siunmer  session  is  attended  by  approximately  six  hundred  students,  rep- 
resenting about  seventy-five  teachers  colleges,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  univer- 
sities located  in  many  states.  Of  these,  somewhat  fewer  than  one-quarter  are 
undergraduate  students;  approximately  eighty  per  cent  hold  bachelor's  degrees; 
and  about  five  per  cent  hold  master's  degrees.  Because  of  the  preponderance  of 
graduate  students  a  minimum  of  undergraduate  courses  is  offered  in  the  summer 
session. 

The  summer  session  begins  during  the  last  week  of  June  or  the  first  week  of 
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July  and  extends  over  a  period  of  six  weeks.  For  other  information,  including 
bulletins  of  the  summer  session,  address  the  Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  State 
Teachers  College,  Upper  Montdair,  New  Jersey. 

The  Laboratory  School 

See  The  Laboratory  School — Page  42. 
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Part  II 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  AND  ACTIVITIES 

STUDENT  INTERESTS  AND  ACTIVITIES 

Orientation  and  Guidance  of  Freshmen 

Under  the  direaion  of  the  Personnel  Division  and  with  the  help  of  students 
and  faculty  members  during  the  first  week  of  the  College  year,  freshman  students 
report  for  examinations,  organization  meetings,  social  functions,  conferences,  and 
instructions.  The  Student  Government  Association  is  active  in  its  cooperation.  It 
explains  and  discusses  various  student  clubs,  privileges,  and  responsibilities.  Staff 
members  meet  the  new  students  for  personal  interviews,  and  during  the  semester 
group  meetings  are  held  with  advisers.  In  general.  Freshman  Week  is  a  time  for 
orientation,  adjustments,  guidance,  instructions,  examinations,  and  social  contacts. 

General  Citizenship 

A  spirit  of  readiness  to  understand  objectives  and  to  assume  responsibilities 
grows  out  of  Freshman  Week.  Each  student  realizes  that  he  has  become  part  of 
a  State  enterprise  and  of  an  active  group  of  professional  workers.  Social  and 
professional  consciousness  begins  to  take  the  place  of  individual  motives. 

From  the  first  day  each  student  is  expected  to  make  definite  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  his  associates  and  to  the  life  of  the  College.  In  fact,  any  student 
who  cannot  demonstrate  initiative  and  leadership  through  cooperation  and  service 
should  not  train  for  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Student  Government  Association 

The  Student  Government  Association  is  composed  of  aU  undergraduate  stu- 
dents. Its  governing  body  is  the  Board  of  Trustees  which  includes  a  president, 
vice-president,  treasurer,  assistant  treasurer,  recording  secretary,  and  corresponding 
secretary  who  are  elected  by  the  entire  student  body;  the  president  and  two  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Senior,  Junior,  and  Sophomore  Classes,  and  the  president  and 
one  representative  of  the  Freshman  Class  who  are  elected  by  their  respective 
classes;  the  Dean  of  Instruction;  and  one  financial  adviser  appointed  by  the  Admin- 
istration, the  Director  of  Personnel,  and  the  Dean  of  Women,  who  are  non-voting 
advisory  members. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Board  include  the  handling  of  all  student  finances, 
the  chartering  and  cancelling  of  all  clubs,  improvement  of  social  and  physical 
welfare,  extra-curricular  activities,  and  the  general  conduct  of  the  student  body. 
Its  aims  are  high;  its  spirit  is  excellent;  and  it  accomplishes  a  great  many  good 
things. 
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Committees  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  include  the  following: 

Assembly  Liaison  Recreation  Rooms 

Awards  Lights,  Sound,  Camera  Snack  Bar 

Bulletin  Boards  Men's  Athletic  Commission  Social 

Citizenship  Music  Organization  Commission  Soliciting 

Constitutions  Parking  State  Teachers  Colleges 

Eleaions  Public  Relations  Inter-Relations 

Gubs  chartered  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  include  the  following: 

Agora  (Men's  Organization)  Men's  Athletic  Association 

Aldornia  (Honorary  English  Club)  Newman  Club 

Aphesteon  ( Honorary  Mathematics  Club )  Orchestra  (M.O.C.) 

Band  (M.O.C.)  Phi  Lambda  Pi  (Men's  Organization) 

Booster  Association  Phi  Sigma  Epsilon 

Bureau  of  Student  Publications    (La  Cam-      Players 

pana,  Montclarion,  Quarterly)  Pi  Omega  Pi,  Beta  Sigma  Chapter  (National 
Cheerleaders  Honorary  Business  Education  Society) 

Choir  (M.O.C.)  Pro  Musica  (Honorary  Music  Society) 

Christian  Fellowship  Rohwec  (Honorary  Social  Studies  Club) 

Clio  (Social  Studies  Women's  Club)  Science  Club 

Dalphac  (Women's  Organization)  Senate 

Dance  Club  Sigma  Alpha  Eta 

English  Club  Sigma  Delta  Pi  (Women's  Organization) 
Epsilon    Mu    Epsilon    (Business    Education      Sigma  Eta  Sigma 

Club)  Sigma  Phi  Mu  (General  Mathematics  Club) 

Fencing  Club  Spanish  Club 

Forum  (Men's  Discussion  Cub)  Spearum 

French  Club  Tau  Sigma  Delta 

Future  Teachers  of  America  Theta  Chi  Rho 

Gamma  Theta  Upsilon  Thirty  Club 

Geography  Club  Tribe 

Home  Economics  Club  Television  Club 

international  Relations  Club  Veterans  Club 

[nter  Nos  (Classical  Language  Club)  Wapalanne  Club 
xappa  Delta  Pi  (National  Honorary  Society      Women's  Athletic  Association 

in  Education) 


Music  and  Art 

Cultural  background  courses  in  music  and  art  are  required  of  all  students.  In 
iddition,  music  eleaives  and  the  musical  organizations  of  the  College  provide 
)pportunities  for  further  study  in  fields  of  special  interests.  For  requirements  for 
I  major  or  minor  in  music,  see  page  120. 

The  musical  organizations  of  the  College  include: 

1.  The  A  Cappella  Choir 

2.  The  Orchestra 

3.  The  Band 

4.  Collegium  Musicum 

5.  The  Opera  Workshop 

6.  The  Music  Workshop,  including  various  types  of  vocal  and  instrumental  en- 
sembles 

Sunday  evening  concerts  are  given  throughout  the  school  year  by  guest  artists, 
nusic  faculty,  and  advanced  music  students. 

Because  of  the  proximity  of  New  York  City,  the  College  is  able  to  offer  unusu- 
lUy  fine  opportunities  in  music.  Field  trips  are  frequently  made  to  the  Metropoli- 
an Opera,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  and  Town  Hall  concerts. 
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The  Aft  Workshop  gives  all  students  an  opportunity  to  work  creatively  with 
various  artistic  media — oil  paints,  water  colors,  block  and  silk  screen  prints,  pastels, 
clay,  plaster,  and  stone.  The  Workshop  includes  a  ceramic  studio  complete  with 
potters'  wheels,  kilns,  and  a  glaze  laboratory. 

Frequent  field  trips  are  taken  to  art  museums  in  New  York  City  and  the  metro- 
politan area. 

Dramatics 

Work  in  dramatics  is  varied  and  comprehensive.  In  the  classroom  dramatic 
literature  is  studied  in  historical  perspective,  as  an  art-form  and  as  a  mirror  of 
social  institutions.  The  production  of  high  school  and  college  plays  is  studied 
and  praaiced  in  technical  courses  in  which  instruction  in  acting,  stage-craft, 
make-up,  lighting,  costumes,  and  directing  may  be  obtained. 

Players,  an  undergraduate  club,  sponsors  two  major  productions  a  year.  Use 
of  the  auditorium  of  the  College  High  School  as  a  Little  Theatre  enables  Players 
to  present  repeated  performances  of  each  production.  This  invaluable  experience 
in  the  solution  of  problems  facing  the  high  school  dramatics  director  is  available 
to  any  student  in  the  entire  college.  Players  also  sponsors  an  annual  Drama  Day 
at  which  the  dramatic  organizations  of  high  schools  are  invited  to  present  their 
work  for  professional  criticism. 

The  amphitheatre  affords  an  ideal  setting  for  assemblies,  festivals,  dance  re- 
citals, pageants,  and  plays  adapted  for  the  outdoor  theatre. 

Assembly  Programs 

During  the  year  a  series  of  assembly  programs  is  offered  for  the  cultural  benefit 
of  the  students  and  faculty.  These  programs  include  presentations  by  outside 
artists,  student  recitals  and  dramatizations,  and  student  government  meetings. 
These  assembly  programs  are  an  important  part  of  the  college  offering  for  students, 
and  students  are  expected  to  participate  regularly. 

Student  Exchange  with  French  and  Spanish-Speaking  Countries 

The  College  has  prepared  a  program  of  teacher  training  in  the  field  of  modern 
foreign  languages.  After  successful  completion  of  the  prerequisite  years  of  high- 
school  French  or  Spanish,  language  study  is  continued  at  Montclair  in  classes  con- 
ducted entirely  in  French  or  Spanish.  If  the  student  has  shown  promising  aptitude 
in  his  foreign  language  work  during  his '^freshman,  sophomore,  and  junior  years, 
he  may  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  study  abroad  for  a  year  in  some  foreign 
teachers  college  or  university,  under  Montclair  auspices.  Students  go  to  France, 
Canada,  Spain,  Mexico,  or  South  America. 

During  the  year  of  study  abroad,  these  Montclair  students  follow  a  com- 
prehensive program  of  work,  including  classes  in  language,  literature,  history, 
art,  music,  psychology,  etc.,  working  with  their  French  or  Spanish-speaking  class- 
mates, submitting  to  the  same  kind  of  discipline,  enjoying  their  pleasures,  and 
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experiencing  their  daily  routine.  In  addition  to  scholarly  achievement  that  can- 
not be  equaled  by  any  amount  of  classroom  work  in  college,  this  year  of  study 
gives  students  a  broad  outlook  on  life,  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  the  prob- 
lems of  other  peoples,  and  an  understanding  of  world  citizenship — in  fact,  a 
life  experience  that  is  bound  to  make  them  better  teachers  of  foreign  languages 
for  American  high  school  boys  and  girls. 

College  AthleHcs 

The  College  provides  two  athletic  fields;  two  gymnasiums;  a  new  health,  phy- 
sical education,  and  recreation  building;  and  other  facilities  for  promoting  rec- 
reational activities.  The  principal  sports  for  men  normally  include  football,  bas- 
ketball, baseball,  track  and  field,  golf  and  tennis.  College  varsity  teams  in  football, 
basketball,  baseball,  tennis,  track,  golf,  fencing,  and  bowling  maintain  in  normal 
years  full  schedules  with  colleges  located  in  five  eastern  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  College  junior  teams  play  scheduled  games  within  the  State. 
Intramural  athletics  are  promoted. 

The  women's  athletic  activities  normally  include  volley  ball,  basketball,  soft- 
ball,  tennis,  golf,  archery,  and  fencing.  WAA  is  a  very  active  undergraduate  or- 
ganization and  sponsors  a  variety  of  intramural  competition,  sport  days,  and 
invitation  games.  The  Modern  Dance  Club,  while  not  an  athletic  activity,  is  an 
important  part  of  the  women's  activity  program. 

Publications 

The  Student  Handbook  supplies  instructions.  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion rules,  descriptions  of  organizations,  songs,  cheers,  and  other  matter  of  special 
value  to  new  students. 

The  Mont  clarion,  the  student  news  publication,  covers  a  variety  of  subjects 
of  special  interest  to  students.  It  is  published  semi-monthly. 

The  Montclair  Quarterly  is  the  student  literary  magazine  published  by  the 
student  body. 

La  Campana,  the  college  annual,  is  published  each  year  by  the  Senior  Class 
and  contains  general  information  of  special  value  to  graduates  and  their  friends. 

The  College  High  Crier,  student  newspaper  of  the  College  High  School,  affords 
college  students  an  opportunity  to  learn  advisership  through  working  with  the 
young  high  school  editors. 

La  Campanula,  the  yearbook  of  College  High  School,  is  sponsored  and  pub- 
lished by  the  senior  class  of  College  High  School. 

Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies  include  pamphlets  and  leaflets 
describing  field  studies. 

Publications  of  the  Teaching  Aids  Service  of  the  College  Library  include  lists 
of  audio-visual  aids  in  many  subject  matter  fields. 
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Dormitory  Life 

The  regulations  governing  dormitory  life  and  the  opportunities  for  social 
affairs,  entertainments,  and  athletics  are  made  with  the  cooperation  of  and  pro- 
moted by  the  College  President,  the  Dean  of  Women,  the  Dean  of  Men,  the  Direc- 
tor of  Personnel,  the  Dormitory  Hostesses,  the  Honor  Board  of  the  Women's 
Inter-Dormitory  Association,  the  Resident  Direaor  of  the  Men's  Dormitory,  and 
the  Council  of  the  Men's  Dormitory. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  ADJUSTMENTS 

The  accomplishments  of  individual  students  depend  upon  their  energy, 
adaptability,  and  general  personal  fitness.  Therefore,  the  College  invests  profit- 
ably in  promoting  the  physical  health,  emotional  stability,  and  social  attitudes  and 
habits  of  all  students. 

Physical  Health 

The  State  Teachers  College  is  located  on  an  elevation  in  clean,  open  country. 
The  campus  furnishes  adequate  facilities  for  healthful  outdoor  exercises,  and  the 
gymnasiums  provide  for  physical  education,  indoor  sports,  and  dances. 

The  College  employs  one  full-time  physician,  one  full-time  nurse,  and  two 
resident  nurses  who  give  the  students  thorough  physical  examinations  and  advise 
them  in  regard  to  medical  attention  and  correction  of  defects.  The  College  con- 
duas  an  annual  tuberculosis  program  with  chest  X-rays  of  students  and  other 
College  personnel.  An  annual  physical  examination  by  the  College  physician  is 
required  of  all  students.  The  health  of  the  dormitory  students  is  guarded  with 
special  care.  Infirmaries  are  maintained  in  Edward  Russ  Hall  and  in  Chapin  Hall 
under  the  supervision  of  the  College  physician.  The  Dean  of  Women,  the  Dean 
of  Men,  and  the  Direaor  of  Personnel  and  Guidance  advise  concerning  health 
facilities  and  conditions.  During  the  entire  year,  including  the  summer  months, 
a  full-time  nurse  lives  in  the  dormitory  in  order  that  she  may  serve  dormitory 
students  and  oversee  the  general  health  conditions  of  all  students.  A  voluntary 
Medical  Reimbursement  Insurance  policy  is  available  to  students  at  $13.50  per 
year  to  help  pay  hospital  and  surgical  bills  incurred  as  a  result  of  illness  or  injury. 

Mental  Health 

In  the  freshman  year  the  course  in  Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment 
serves  to  provide  for  group  discussion  of  problems  of  personal  and  professional 
orientation  to  college  life. 

Students  are  responsible  to  their  advisers  for  individual  conferences.  Ad- 
visers are  free  to  formulate  and  carry  out  their  own  plans  for  serving  individual 
and  group  needs  of  students  assigned  to  them. 

The  student  advisory  and  guidance  program  is  extended  so  that  it  reaches  the 
whole  student  body.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  make  contacts  with  staflF 
members  in  an  informal  fashion  so  that  they  may  profit  from  a  more  personal 
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relationship  than  that  of  the  more  formal  classroom  association.  Special  problems 
of  adjustment  which  arise  from  time  to  time  are  referred  to  the  psychology  and 
mental-hygiene  staff.  Students  who  are  in  need  of  medical  and  psychiatric  assist- 
ance are  aided  in  obtaining  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment.  It  is  desirable  that 
students  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  such  types  of  service. 

An  organized  sequence  of  courses  is  planned  for  graduate  students  who  wish 
to  prepare  for  guidance  work  in  the  public  schools.  A  Master's  degree  in  Guidance 
is  granted  to  students  who  complete  this  work  satisfactorily.  Full  descriptions  of 
courses  may  be  found  in  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 

College  Social  Activities 

A  program  of  social  activities  with  emphasis  on  social  and  recreational  value 
is  encouraged  each  year  by  the  College  Social  Committee.  All-College  dances 
are  sponsored  by  the  Student  Government  Association;  class  and  club  dances, 
social  affairs,  banquets,  and  shows  are  sponsored  and  run  by  their  respective  organ- 
izations. The  dormitory  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  and  Easter  dinners,  the  All- 
College  Carnival,  and  many  other  affairs  have  become  traditional  in  the  life  of 
the  College. 

Scholastic  Adjustments 

Lack  of  scholastic  adjustment  may  be  due  to  physical  health  or  emotional 
instability,  and  in  either  case  should  be  understood  and  remedied.  There  may 
be  other  cases  where  individual  students  need  scholastic  guidance.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  students'  subject-matter  interests  to  change  and  for  students  to 
require  transferral  from  one  course  to  another  or  from  one  department  to  another. 
Furthermore,  students  are  sometimes  troubled  by  their  ratings  and  schedules, 
and  frequently  the  matter  of  study  habits  demands  careful  analysis  and  directed 
training.  Various  types  of  adjustments  may  be  made  in  classroom  situations  by 
providing  a  better  understanding  of  troublesome  problems  and  thereby  relieving 
tension.  All  problems  of  adjustment  are  considered  in  the  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

Financial  Adjustments 

The  College  is  not  prepared  to  render  financial  help  in  every  case  where  help 
is  needed.  Yet  it  is  in  a  position  to  assist  many  of  those  who  are  particularly 
deserving.  Assistance  is  commonly  rendered  through  loans  and  student  employ- 
ment. This  program  is  administered  through  the  Director  of  Personnel  and 
Guidance. 

State  Scholarships 

The  state  legislature  awards  annually  to  the  State  Teachers  Colleges  a  number 
of  scholarships  not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  the  number  of  freshman  students. 
Those  students  who  are  applying  for  admission  to  a  State  Teachers  College  and 
who  wish  to  compete  for  a  scholarship  are  invited  to  write  to  the  Director  of 
Personnel  and  Guidance  and  request  a  scholarship  application  blank. 
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Work  Scholarship  Funds 

The  State  offers  deserving  students  the  opportunity  to  do  socially  desirable 
work  of  such  a  nature  as  may  be  provided  in  the  College  library,  laboratories, 
and  offices.  These  scholarships  cover  tuition. 

Edward  Russ  Scholarship  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  from  the  residue  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Edward 
Russ.  The  proceeds  of  this  fund  are  used  to  assist  deserving  students  who,  through 
scholarship  and  personal  fitness,  offer  assurance  that  they  will  make  especially 
valuable  contributions  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Chapin  Memorial  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  Alumni  Association  in  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Charles  Sumner  Chapin,  Principal  of  Montclair  State  Normal  School.  It  is 
incorporated  under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  trustees.  Loans  are  made  princi- 
pally to  upper  class  students  and  always  on  the  basis  of  the  candidate's  personal 
and  scholastic  fitness  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the  candidate's 
financial  need. 

Applications  for  loans  are  made  through  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Per- 
sonnel. Each  loan  must  be  secured  by  at  least  one  property  owner. 

Scholarships 

A  few  scholarships  are  granted  to  students  of  marked  personal  fitness  and 
of  accomplishments  in  special  fields.  Candidates  for  such  scholarships  should 
contact  the  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance. 

John  C.  Stone  Scholarship 

This  fund  was  established  by  the  friends  of  the  late  Professor  Emeritus  John  C. 
Stone  in  memory  of  his  contribution  to  education.  The  proceeds  are  used  as  a 
scholarship  for  mathematics  majors. 

Margaret  B.  Holz  Fund  for  Student  Exchange 

This  fund  was  established  for  college  students  who  study  abroad  for  at  least 
one  year  under  the  direction  of  the  Foreign  Language  Department.  The  exchange 
student  movement  at  Montclair  was  conceived  and  developed  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Margaret  B.  Holz,  and  it  was  in  her  memory  that  a  fund  of  $3,000  was 
created.  The  proceeds  of  the  fund  provide  financial  assistance  to  those  members 
of  the  Modern  Foreign  Language  Department  who  need  financial  aid  in  order 
to  study  abroad. 

Field  Studies  Fund 

This  fund  was  established  by  Dr.  Harold  S.  Sloan,  a  professor  at  the  College 
from  September,  1929,  to  June,  1936.  The  interest  on  an  investment  of  $10,000 
is  used  for  the  development  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Studies. 
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Clarence  O.  S.  Hov/e  Memorial  Organ  Fund 

The  fund  provides  organ  scholarships  each  year  from  the  income  derived  from 
this  memorial  to  an  old  friend  of  the  College. 

Student  Employment 

The  financial  condition  in  many  homes  has  changed  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  College  wishes  to  cooperate  with  worthy  students  who  earnestly 
desire  to  follow  through  the  four-year  college  course.  This  is  often  done  by 
affording  to  students  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  various  types  of  work  off 
campus.  Opportunities  for  such  work  are  arranged  through  the  offices  of  the 
Dean  of  Women  and  the  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance. 


Part  III 


THE  COLLEGE  CURRICULA 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

The  content,  organization,  and  instructional  procedures  of  the  various  cur- 
ricula and  courses  are  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

(1)  The  definite  objeaive  of  a  professional  college  makes  certain  requirements 
necessary,  yet  in  so  far  as  praaicable  the  special  interests  of  individual  students 
should  be  recognized. 

(2)  After  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization  have  been  chosen,  there 
should  be  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  free  eleaions. 

(3)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  a  basis  of  required  background  courses  and 
professional  aaivities. 

(4)  Each  curriculum  should  provide  for  an  understanding  of  the  aims  and  organi- 
zation of  secondary  education  and  for  guidance  and  skill  in  seleaing,  organiz- 
ing, and  presenting  instructional  materials. 

(5)  Each  curriculum  designed  to  prepare  secondary-school  teachers  should  make 
adequate  provision  for  specialization. 

(6)  Subjea-matter  should  be  treated  professionally. 

(7)  The  courses  and  aaivities  in  a  given  curriculum  should  be  sequential  and 
integrated. 

(8)  Courses  should  be  broadly  humanizing  and  should  be  related  to  what  takes 
place  in  society  and  what  is  done  in  school. 

(9)  The  demonstration  school  should  be  the  laboratory  and  integrating  center  of 
all  courses  and  all  curricula. 

(10)  General  educational  theories  and  techniques  should  be  exemplified  in  regular 
class  instruaion  and  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  laboratory  school. 

(11)  The  relative  value  of  the  elements  of  the  professional  instruaion  should  be 
checked  by  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  college  produa. 

(12)  The  curricula  and  courses  of  the  College  are  the  servants  of  a  changing  society, 
and  therefore  should  be  subject  to  continual  adjustment. 

The  above  principles  are  recognized  by  the  staff  as  basic  to  the  organization 
and  development  of  the  college  curricula.  They  have  directed  and  unij&ed  the 
work  of  the  staff  in  its  selection,  organization,  and  treatment  of  curricular  materials. 

Students  should  recognize  that  a  professional  school  has,  by  its  very  nature, 
definite  aims  and  objectives,  and  therefore  practical  reasons  for  preparing  and 
requiring  certain  fundamental  types  of  work.  Such  requirements  are  characteristic 
of  professional  schools  generally.  It  is,  however,  the  purpose  of  the  College  to 
recognize  the  interests  and  aptitudes  of  individual  students  and  to  be  guided  by 
these,  provided  that  they  do  not  lead  to  haphazard  and  unsystematic  selections 
and  procedures. 

The  instructional  work  of  each  curriculum  is  divided  into  three  areas:  (1) 
professional  background;  ( 2 )  professional  integration;  ( 3 )  professional  subject 
matter.  Each  of  these  areas  is  described  in  the  paragraphs  which  follow. 
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GENERAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  organization  of  the  College  for  instruaional  purposes  is  in  accordance 
with  the  Principles  numbered  1  to  11,  as  stated  on  the  first  pages  of  Part  I  of 
this  catalog. 

Relations  to  the  Schools  of  the  State 

The  college  staff  recognizes  its  relationship  to  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  which  it  serves.  The  following  contacts  are  maintained: 

Close  relationships  are  maintained  with  the  State  Department  of  Education  through 

its  Commissioner  of  Education  and  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  State  Director  of  Teacher  Education  is  in  continual  contaa  with  the  officers 

and  direaors  of  secondary  education  and  with  the  College. 

Frequent  conferences  on  problems  of  secondary  education  are  held  on  the  campus. 

a.  General  conferences  with  city  and  county  superintendents,  supervising  principals, 
and  junior  and  senior  high-school  principals. 

b.  Conferences  with  high-school  executives  devoted  to  special  problems  in  the 
secondary  fields. 

c.  Department  conferences  with  heads  of  departments  and  teachers  in  the  respec- 
tive fields. 

The  College  colleas  and  analyzes  curricula  which  are  administered  in  the  various 
high  schools  in  the  State. 

The  College  has  contaas  with  various  junior  and  senior  high  schools  through  its 
supervisors  of  student-teaching  and  through  the  representatives  of  various  subject- 
matter  departments. 

The  College  contacts  the  secondary  schools  and  becomes  familiar  with  their  needs 
through  its  Placement  Bureau  and  follow-up  service. 

The  College  cooperates  with  various  secondary  school  officials  and  agencies  in 
making  research  studies. 

Principals,  heads  of  departments,  and  teachers  visit  college  classes  and  classes  in  the 
College  High  School  from  time  to  time. 

FIELDS  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  general  instructional  division  of  the  College  has  three  well-established 
functions.  The  first  is  to  provide  each  student  with  a  rich  background.  The 
second  is  to  provide  professional  subject  matter  which  includes  ample  margins 
of  scholarship.  The  third  is  to  provide  professional  theories  and  techniques  and 
their  application  in  student-teaching.  Each  of  these  three  departments  of  the 
instructional  division  is  discussed  briefly  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Professional-Cultural   Background 

Every  teacher  who  is  to  recognize  and  use  the  many-sided  interests  of  a 
normal  high  school  pupil  must  have  a  broad  philosophy  of  life  and  a  human 
interest  in  the  life-experiences  of  youth  in  present-day  society.  Furthermore, 
every  teacher  who  is  to  specialize  in  a  field  of  knowledge  which  is  somewhat 
narrow  should  be  familiar  with  the  interests,  activities,  and  problems  of  present- 
day  society  as  they  are  related  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  field  of  specialization. 
In  order  to  meet  these  professional  needs  the  College  requires  that  every  student, 
regardless  of  major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization,  do  two  things.  First,  he 
must  become  familiar  with  the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  scientific, 
religious,  literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of  life.  Second  this  background  of  culture 
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should  be  a  body  of  related  and  well-assimilated  knowledge  rather  than  a  collec- 
tion of  isolated  parts.  In  other  words,  the  interdependence  of  each  of  the  phases 
of  life  mentioned  above  should  be  recognized  and  made  meaningful. 

The  professional-cultural  background  courses  comprise  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  college  requirements  for  graduation.  The  specific  requirements  may  be 
found  in  Part  III  under  the  heading  of  Professional  Background  Requirements. 

Professional  Subject-Mafter 

Professional  subject-matter  refers  particularly  to  courses  in  the  student's 
major  and  minor  fields  of  specialization.  It  is  thought  of  as  departmental  spe- 
cialization built  upon  the  related  and  fundamental  body  of  knowledge  which 
has  been  called  professional  background. 

Every  high  school  teacher  should  have  thorough  command  of  the  subject- 
matter  in  his  special  fields  of  instruction.  This  subject-matter  does  not  include 
merely  the  bare  requirements  for  the  prescribed  work  in  high  schools.  It  does 
include  such  scholarship  as  will  stimulate  a  true  intellectual  curiosity  and  provide 
for  rich  margins  of  knowledge. 

Each  student  is  required  to  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester-hours  in 
his  major  field  of  interest  in  addition  to  the  units  required  of  all  students  and 
eighteen  semester-hours  in  his  minor  field  of  interest.  It  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  College  since  its  organization  in  1927  to  recognize  that  its  professional  duty 
as  a  teachers  college  is  to  treat  its  subject-matter  professionally,  that  is,  to  provide 
not  only  for  an  academic  knowledge  of  subject-matter  but  also  a  teaching  knowl- 
edge of  that  same  subject-matter.  A  teaching  knowledge  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  the  way  in  which  subject-matter  is  to  be  organized  for  teaching  purposes 
and  how  it  may  be  presented  to  the  best  advantage  under  varying  conditions 
to  high-school  students. 

Department  of  Professional  Integration 

The  prospective  secondary-school  teacher  should  have  not  only  an  adequate 
cultural  background  and  a  thorough  teaching  knowledge  of  subject-matter  in  his 
special  fields,  but  also  a  teaching  knowledge  of  adolescent  pupils  and  an  under- 
standing both  of  the  processes  involved  in  their  instruction  and  of  the  part  played 
by  education  in  contemporary  society. 

The  fact  that  the  techniques  used  in  the  professional  treatment  of  subject- 
matter  cannot  be  divorced  from  the  subject-matter  itself  makes  it  apparent  that 
there  must  be  a  close  relationship  between  the  subject-matter  departments  and 
the  department  responsible  for  training  in  the  theories  and  methods  of  educa- 
tion.  ( See  also  Part  III  for  descriptions  of  courses. ) 

This  Department  offers  courses  in  the  psychology  and  philosophy  of  secondary 
education,  in  various  techniques  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  the  principles  of 
administration  of  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Fourteen  semester- 
hours  of  work  in  this  department  are  required  of  each  student,  besides  ten  semester- 
hours  for  student  teaching,  two  semester-hours  for  health  education,  and  three 
semester-hours  for  a  special  methods  course  in  the  student's  major  field. 
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Curricula  for  home  economics,  fine  arts,  industrial  arts  and  music  lead  to 
certification  to  teach  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Professional  education 
for  these  curricula  include  organization,  principles  and  techniques,  observation 
and  experience  on  the  elementary  school  level  in  addition  to  similar  provisions  on 
the  secondary  school  level. 

In  the  present  emergency  due  to  increasing  enrollments  and  teacher  shortages 
in  the  elementary  schools,  additional  courses  in  elementary-school  teaching  are 
offered  to  students.  These  courses  lead  toward  a  limited  elementary-school  teach- 
ing certificate.  They  serve  two  purposes:  to  prepare  the  student  for  possible  ele- 
mentary-school teaching  in  the  present  emergency',  and  to  gi\e  him  a  fuller  under- 
standing of  both  the  background  of  high  school  pupils  and  the  work  of  the  entire 
public-school  system. 

Observation  of  classes  in  the  College  High  School  is  required  of  students 
throughout  the  four  years  of  their  college  course,  beginning  with  directed  obser- 
vation in  the  freshman  year,  and  ending  with  an  intensive  program  of  observations 
in  the  student's  major  subject,  closely  coordinated  with  the  course  in  methods  of 
teaching  his  major  subject. 

Twelve  weeks  of  student-teaching  in  a  public  school  are  required  of  each 
student.  This  experience  is  planned  and  arranged  by  the  Department  of  Profes- 
sional Integration  and  supervised  by  members  of  the  department  and  of  the  stu- 
dent's department  of  major  interest. 

Summary  of  Course  Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

I  Professional  Background  Courses  Semester-Hours 

Soc.  St.  lOOA  and  lOOB  Civilization  and  Citizenship 6 

Soc.  St.  200A  and  200B  Contemporary  American  Life 6 

Eng.  lOOA  and  lOOB  World  Literature 6 

Eng.  200A  Composition 3 

*Eng.  200B  Fundamentals  of  Speech 3 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Language 2 

Fine  Arts  100  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art 1 

Music  100  Music  Appreciation 1 

JEither  Sci.  lOOA  Survey  of  Physical  Science 4 

or  Sci.  lOOB  Survey  of  Biology 

Sci.  lOOC  The  Earth  Sciences 2 

Health  Ed.  100  Healthful  Living 2 

llMath.  300  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 2 

§Math.  400  Educational  Statistics 2  40 

II  Professional  Integration  Courses 

Int.  100  Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment 2 

Int.  200A  Child  Growth  and  Development 2 

Int.  200B  Adolescent  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene 2 

Int.  300A  Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Int.  300B  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the 

Secondary  School  2 

Int.  400 A  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Education 2 

Int.  400B  Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 2  14 

•Speech  majors  and  minors  take  English  103  in  lieu  of  English  200B. 

t  Science  majors  take  Mathematics  101  in  lieu  of  either  Sci.  lOOA  or  Sci.   lOOB. 

I  [Mathematics  majors  take  Mathematics  308  in  lieu  of  Math.  300. 

§  Mathematics  majors  take  Mathematics  408  in  lieu  of  Math.  400. 
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III  Supervised  Student  Teaching 10        10 

IV  Course  Requirements  in  Major  Subject  Field 

Minimum  Number  of  Semester-Hours  in  Major  Field 30 

(Some  departmental  requirements  are  higher.    See  the  departmental 

statements  for  specific  requirements.) 

A  methods  course  in  major  field 3         33 

V  Course  Requirements  in  Minor  Subject  Field 

Minimum  Number  of  Semester-Hours  in  Minor  Field 18         18 

VI  Electives  13        13 

VII  Physical  Education 

Two  hours  a  week  of  gymnasium  work  for  four  semesters 2  2 

130 
THE  LABORATORY  SCHOOL 

The  College  High  School 

The  College  High  School  is  an  integral  part  of  the  College's  program  of  teacher 
education  and  educational  research.  Located  in  a  building  equipped  for  the  regular 
classes  and  activities  of  a  six-year  high  school,  it  serves  the  College  faculty  as  a 
continuously  available  testing  ground  for  theory  and  procedure.  Here,  also,  pros- 
peaive  teachers  have  opportunities  for  systematic  observations  of  classroom  prob- 
lems and  for  the  detailed  study  of  the  individual  adolescent. 

A  special  feature  of  the  laboratory  school  is  its  intimate  coordination  with 
the  College  curriculum.  In  many  instances,  College  methods  classes  are  conducted 
as  theoretical  preparation  for  demonstrations  in  the  College  High  School  class- 
room where  the  human  element  inevitably  becomes  the  final  arbiter  of  educational 
values.  The  closest  possible  correlation  of  theory  and  practice  is,  thus,  achieved. 
Teacher  training  and  educational  research  gain  a  realistic  foundation  in  their 
observed  benefits  to  youth  of  high-school  age. 

Organizationally,  too,  the  College  High  School  is  a  component  part  of  the  total 
program  of  teacher  education.  The  director,  who  plans  and  administers  the  six- 
year  secondary  curriculum,  is  also  a  teaching  member  of  the  College  faculty.  Heads 
of  subject-matter  departments  in  the  College  also  serve  as  heads  of  the  correspond- 
ing departments  of  the  College  High  School.  College  faculty  members  are  respon- 
sible for  all  high-school  instruction. 

CREDITS  AND  STANDARDS 

Credits 

The  College  is  organized  on  the  semester  basis.  A  semester-hour  is  to  be 
interpreted  as  work  done  in  the  classroom  for  one  hour  a  week  during  a  period 
of  eighteen  weeks.  The  average  student  load  for  any  one  semester  is  sixteen 
semester-hours  of  prepared  work  a  week.  Thirty-two  semester-hour  credits  should 
be  earned  during  each  college  year.  One  hundred  and  thirty  semester-hour  credits 
are  required  for  graduation.  Permission  to  carry  more  than  the  customary  amount 
of  work  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have  demonstrated  marked  ability.  It  is  defi- 
nitely understood  that  students  are  retained  in  the  College  only  so  long  as  they  do 
satisfaaory  work. 
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Rating  System 

Marks  indicating  degrees  of  achievement  in  the  various  courses  are  given 
in  letters,  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F. 

A — Excellent 
B— Good 
C — Fair 
D— Poor 
F — Failure 
Inc. — Incomplete  work 
Wd. — Withdrawal  from  the  class 

Where  a  student  has  had  an  unavoidable  absence,  or  for  reasons  approved 
by  the  instructor,  a  course  may  be  marked  "Incomplete"  at  the  end  of  a  semester. 
This  mark  must  be  removed  by  a  final  grade  within  six  weeks,  or  the  course 
cannot  be  credited  and  the  mark  becomes  "F." 

Degree  and  Certificate 

After  satisfactory  completion  of  all  requirements  for  graduation  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  is  granted. 

Those  who  complete  requirements  for  a  degree  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  College  at  Montclair  also  qualify  for  a  Standard  Certificate  to  teach 
the  subjects  of  the  major  and  minor  in  grades  7-12  in  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey.  The  Montclair  graduate  is  eligible  for  a  Limited  Secondary  Certificate 
Those  graduates  who  complete  courses  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
are  also  eligible  for  a  Limited  Elementary  Certificate. 

Weighted  Scores 

For  purposes  of  striking  averages  and  obtaining  rankings,  marks  receive  the 
following  weighted  scores  for  a  semester-hour:  A,  +4;  B,  -j-3;  C,  -\-2;  D,  -\-l\ 
F,-l. 

Scholastic  Honors 

Students  graduating  with  point  averages  of  3.45  or  better  for  all  under- 
graduate courses  completed  at  Montclair  are  recognized  as  honor  students  with 
the  following  designations: 

Average  or  3.45 — 3.64 — cum  lauJe 
Average  of  3.65 — 3.84 — magna  cum  laude 
Average  of  3.85 — 4.0  — summa  cum  laude 

Requirements  for  Graduation  and  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

A  major  requiring  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester-hours. 
A  minor  requiring  a  minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours. 
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Additional  credits  in  required  and  elective  work  to  total  one  hundred  and 
thirty  semester-hours. 

Two  semester-hours  of  work  in  physical  education. 
A  minimum  of  two  semesters  of  resident  work. 

A  minimum  of  150  clock-hours  of  student- teaching  to  satisfy  the  State  re- 
quirement. 

Scholastic  Standards 

In  addition  to  the  completion  of  such  courses  as  may  be  prescribed,  students 
must  have  an  average  weighted  score  per  semester-hour  of  work  taken  in  the 
College  as  follows: 

a.  Students  admitted  as  freshmen  2.0 

b.  Students  admitted  as  sophomores  2.13 

c.  Students  admitted  as  juniors  and  seniors  2.25 

PROFESSIONAL  BACKGROUND  COURSES 

The  professional  objectives  of  these  cultural  courses  have  been  discussed  in 
this  bulletin.  The  courses  included  in  this  division  are  required  of  all  students 
and  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  total  semester-hour  requirement  for  grad- 
uation. 

A  cultural  background  should  be  a  broad,  well-unified  body  of  knowledge. 
In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  integration,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  in 
this  department  is  organized  into  large  units  of  instruction.  For  instance,  Civili- 
zation and  Citizenship  is  based  upon  present-day  problems,  and  includes  a  care- 
fully articulated  study  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  industrial,  religious,  sci- 
entific, literary,  and  aesthetic  phases  of  contemporary  civilization.  The  problems 
of  contemporary  civilization  are  used  as  the  fundamental  motives  for  studying 
the  history  of  civilization  from  the  days  of  the  Egyptians  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  study  of  the  whole  span  of  civilization  is  attempted  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  how  other  ages  have  met  with  similar  problems  and  how  through  the 
ages  these  problems  have  developed.  This  unit  has  been  organized  by  the  De- 
partments of  Social  Studies,  English,  Science,  Geography,  and  Integration,  and  is 
given  by  these  various  departments  working  together.  Throughout  this  course 
departmental  boundaries  and  barriers  are  broken  down,  in  order  that  related 
subject-matter  may  become  a  unified  body  of  knowledge.  Such  an  effort  to  bring 
subject-matter  into  its  natural  relationship  should  be  beneficial  to  prospective 
teachers  who  have  need  for  broad  understandings,  clear  meanings,  and  balanced 
judgments. 

A  second  large  unit  of  work  centers  about  the  literary  and  aesthetic  needs 
and  interests  of  civilization. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  courses  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  and  World 
Literature  parallel  each  other  and  are  closely  articulated  and  integrated. 
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The  other  smaller  units  of  work  such  as  Fou7idcitions  of  Language  and  Survey 
of  Science  do  not  follow  a  chronological  order  with  the  same  degree  of  precision. 
However,  the  development  in  these  fields  parallels  the  larger  units  in  social 
studies  and  English. 

GROUP  I.   Social  Studies 

Social  Studies  100 A.  Civilization  and  Citizenship 

The  major  objea  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  in  the  student  a  vital  awareness 
that  all  the  varied  fields  of  human  knowledge  which  make  up  the  college  cur- 
riculum function  in  the  social  life — the  civilization — of  which  we  are  all  a  part. 
A  survey  is  made  of  great  cultural  epochs  through  which  man  has  passed;  the 
Egyptian,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Medieval.  Their  chief  institutional  problems — 
economic,  political,  family,  religious,  educational,  aesthetic — are  considered  in 
the  light  of  our  own  times.  In  this  way  a  background  is  set  up  for  the  con- 
sideration of  our  modern  world,  and  of  the  problems  of  today  with  which  the 
course  started. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  lOOB.  Civilization  and  Citizenship 

This  course  carries  to  completion  the  problems  set  up  by  the  preceding 
course,  but  with  the  modern  world  as  the  main  theme.  A  study  is  made  of  the 
transformation  of  a  culture  and  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  Renais- 
sance, by  the  Protestant  Reformation,  by  the  Commercial  Revolution,  and, 
finally,  by  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  emergence  of  the  industrial  society 
of  our  world  today.  It  is  intended  that  this  course  be  a  preparation  for  and 
provide  a  setting  for  the  courses  in  contemporary  problems  given  in  the  sophomore 
year. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  200A  and  200B.  Contemporary  American  Life 

This  two-semester  course  introduces  the  student  to  a  broad  area  of  social 
science,  rather  than  to  economics,  political  science,  and  sociology  as  such.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  aquaint  students  with  the  basic  premises  of  our  democratic 
society,  as  well  as  the  nature  and  structure  of  our  social,  economic,  and  political 
institutions.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  changing  character  of  our  society  and 
the  relationships  which  exist  between  social,  economic,  and  political  problems. 
The  course  seeks  to  prepare  students  to  cope  with  some  of  their  individual  prob- 
lems and  to  equip  them  for  active  citizenship. 

Types  of  social  organization  are  considered,  along  with  examples  of  social 
disorganization.  The  conneaion  between  governmental  functions  and  social  prob- 
lems is  explored.  The  distinaive  characteristics  of  the  American  economy  are 
studied,  and  economic  groups  and  governmental  economic  policies  are  treated. 
Attention  is  focused  upon  democratic  government  as  it  functions  in  the  United 
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States.  This  includes  a  study  of  public  opinion,  pressure  groups,  and  political 
parties,  as  well  as  the  framework  of  government.  Throughout  the  course  an  effort 
is  made  to  show  the  problems  of  contemporary  American  life  in  relationship  to 
those  of  other  nations. 

In  the  presentation  of  this  course,  the  usual  classroom  procedures  are  supple- 
mented by  the  requirement  that  each  student  gain  some  knowledge  through  his 
own  investigation  and  participation.  Attendance  at  court  sessions,  municipal 
government  meetings,  and  political  rallies;  observation  of  welfare  and  labor-man- 
agement agencies  in  action;  and  consultation  wtih  representatives  of  business, 
government,  labor,  and  social  agencies  are  required  of  each  student.  A  special 
eflfort  is  made  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  students  to  meet  in  seminars  with 
representatives  of  the  United  Nations. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours  each 


GROUP  II.   Literature,  Language,  Fine  Arts,  and  Music 

There  are  six  units  required  in  this  group.  These  units  are  concerned  ( 1 ) 
with  furnishing  materials  of  background  and  critical  principles  that  insure  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  masters  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  appreciation  of 
the  literary  forms  which  they  created,  and  a  feeling  for  the  best  in  modern  life 
and  thought  as  expressed  in  literature,  and  (2)  with  developing  the  power  of 
communiction  in  speech  and  writing. 


English  lOOA  and  lOOB.  World  Literature:  Its  Forms  and  Its  Masters 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  great  literature 
of  the  western  world;  Hebrew,  Greek,  Roman,  Medieval,  and  Renaissance. 
This  is  done  by  supplementing  the  cultural-epochs  approach  of  the  Civilization 
and  Citizenship,  Music  Appreciation,  and  Art  Appreciation  courses.  As  dis- 
cussion permits,  excursions  are  made  into  the  literature  of  other  cultures:  Egyp- 
tian, Arabian,  Indian,  and  Chinese.  Parallels  are  constantly  drawn  between  the 
past  and  the  present  in  the  literatures  of  Europe  and  America. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours  each 

English  200A.  Composition 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  student  improve  his  ability  in  writing  so 
that  he  may  understand  and  fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  College  in  the  organi- 
zation and  presentation  of  written  materials.  Exposition  is  stressed  in  order  to 
provide  practice  in  the  fundamentals  of  effective  organization.  Outlining,  hand- 
ling of  research  and  source  materials,  and  general  organization  of  term  papers 
are  introduced.  An  approved  handbook  of  college  level  serves  as  a  basis  for  the 
mechanics  of  the  course. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 
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English  200B.  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

This  basic  course  is  designed  to  help  the  prospective  teacher  to  improve  his 
ability  in  speaking.  Effective  voice  production  and  clear,  pleasing  diction  are 
developed  through  speech  activities.  The  work  of  the  course  is  adapted  to  the 
individual  needs  of  the  students  as  revealed  by  phonograph  recordings  and 
diagnostic  tests.  The  work  may  include  prescribed  additional  praaice  in  the 
Speech  Laboratory.  Failure  to  achieve  an  acceptable  standard  of  performance 
results  in  the  withholding  of  credit  until  the  student  demonstrates  satisfactory 
achievement. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 


Language  300.  Foundations  of  Language 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  every  student,  as  a  prospective  high 
school  teacher,  ( 1 )  a  survey  of  the  background,  growth,  and  structure  of  the 
English  language  from  its  Indo-European  origin  to  modern  times,  ( 2 )  an  intro- 
duaion  to  the  science  of  linguistics,  (3)  an  appreciation  of  several  foreign 
language  patterns,  and  (4)  a  rich  fund  of  information  in  the  field  of  general 
language. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Fine  Arts  100.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  twofold:  first,  to  study  the  art  of  each  epoch  as  the 
expression  of  its  typical  beliefs  and  attitudes;  and  second,  to  enable  the  student 
to  utilize  his  capacity  for  sensitive  awareness  and  active  response  to  visual 
experience  in  daily  life  as  well  as  with  formal  media.  In  relating  art  and  the 
spirit  of  each  age,  the  work  of  the  course  is  integrated  with  the  study  of  historical 
epochs  in  the  survey  courses  in  World  Literature  and  in  Civilization  and  Citizen- 
ship. Laboratory  exercises  in  creative  art  work  are  designed  to  give  the  student 
firsthand  experience  with  the  expressive  means  of  the  artist.  Visits  to  the  museums 
and  galleries  in  the  metropolitan  area  are  part  of  the  course  work. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 


Music  100.  Music  Appreciation 

This  course  helps  the  student  to  discover  music  for  himself  and  to  use  it  as  a 
vital  force  in  life  enrichment.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  stimulating  the  enjoy- 
ment of  music  rather  than  building  up  a  body  of  facts  about  it.  By  means  of 
performance  by  the  instructor  and  students,  and  direaed  listening  to  recorded 
music  and  to  the  radio,  the  student  is  acquainted  with  masterpieces  of  music 
which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  cultured  person.  This  course  meets  two 
hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 
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GROUP  191.   Science 

As  his  cultural  background  work  in  science,  the  student  surveys  the  earth 
sciences  ( lOOC) ,  either  physical  science  ( lOOA) ,  or  biology  ( lOOB) ,  and  hygiene 
and  health. 

Science  100 A.  Survey  of  Physical  Science 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  scientific  discoveries  which  have  created 
present-day  activities  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  atomic  energy,  and  meteorology. 
The  social,  economic,  and  educational  consequences  of  these  discoveries  and  the 
industries  growing  out  of  them  are  treated  in  such  detail  as  to  be  of  service  to 
prospective  teachers  of  social  studies,  English,  languages,  and  other  high  school 
subjects. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Science  lOOB.  Survey  of  Biology 

The  organization  and  behavior  of  plants  and  animals  are  treated  in  a  manner 
devised  to  develop  understanding  of  man's  structure  and  behavior.  Mechanisms 
of  heredity  and  evolutionary  change  are  considered.  An  understanding  of  how  a 
balance  may  be  achieved  among  living  things  is  developed  to  show  desirable 
land  use  and  good  agricultural  and  forest  practices.  Class  lectures  and  discussions 
are  supplemented  with  lantern  slides,  moving  pictures,  laboratory  experiments, 
and  field  trips. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Science  lOOC.  The  Earth  Sciences 

Land  forms  and  water  bodies  are  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  origin  and 
evolution,  and,  together  with  the  atmosphere,  are  considered  in  relation  to  their 
influence  upon  life  and  activities.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of  the  study 
of  topographic  maps,  models,  and  other  methods  of  illustration.  This  course 
affords  excellent  background  for  all  courses  in  geography. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  100.  Healthful  Living 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  achieving  and  maintain- 
ing optimum  health  and  to  understand  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Among  the  topics  covered  are:  prevention  and  treatment  of  diseases,  grooming, 
nutrition  and  weight  control,  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  marriage  and 
parenthood,  and  the  community  aspects  of  health. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  lOOA  and  B.  Physical  Education  Activities 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  consists  of  an  orientation  program  whereby  the 
students  are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  a  variety 
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of  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial  physical  educa- 
tion, dancing,  and  swimming  are  also  offered. 

Credit:   Vi  semester-hour  each 

Physical  Education  200  A  and  B.  Physical  Education  Activities 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  permits  the  student  to  select  within  a  given 
pattern  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial  physical  edu- 
cation, dancing,  and  swimming  are  also  offered. 

Credit:    1/2  semester-hour  each 

GROUP  IV.   Mathematics 

Mathematics  300.  The  Social  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

This  course  presents  an  advanced  treatment  of  the  fundamental  processes  of 
arithmetic,  approximate  computation,  percentage,  simple  and  compound  interest, 
consumer  credit  and  installment  buying,  savings  and  investment,  mortgages,  tax- 
ation including  the  income  tax,  insurance,  pensions  and  annuities,  social  security, 
cost  of  housing,  and  budgeting.  Commercial,  industrial,  and  consumer  applications 
are  stressed. 

Oedit:   2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  400.  Educational  Statistics 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  statistical  problems  fuUy  considers  standard 
methods  of  ( 1 )  the  collection  of  raw  data,  ( 2 )  the  systematic  organization  of 
such  data,  ( 3 )  the  analysis  of  the  data  including  the  computation  of  measures  of 
central  tendenc)',  of  variability,  and  of  correlation,  (4)  the  interpretation  of  re- 
sults including  their  limitations.  Special  attention  is  given  to  educational,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  problems  which  require  statistical  analysis. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PROFESSIONAL  INTEGRATION 

Since  the  function  of  the  College  is  educational,  it  is  hardly  justifiable  to 
single  out  one  department  as  the  Department  of  Education.  There  is  needed, 
however,  a  group  of  workers  who  will  integrate  the  work  of  the  entire  College 
by  coordinating  all  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching  such  as  subject-matter, 
teaching  techniques,  observation,  and  student-teaching.  This  responsibility  for 
the  integration  of  all  the  college  interests  is  delegated  to  the  Department  of 
Professional  Integration.  The  agencies  in  this  department  which  carry  out  this 
work  are:  the  courses  in  Integration,  the  College  High  School,  the  student-teach- 
ing program,  and  the  placement  and  professional  adjustment  services.  The  work 
of  these  agencies  transcends  all  departmental  lines;  the  special  interests  and 
functions  of  any  one  department  contribute  to  the  professional  aims  of  the 
institution  which  are  broader  in  scope  and  purpose  than  those  of  any  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  College. 
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Since  the  only  purpose  of  the  College  is  professional,  departmental  aims  are 
identical  or  similar.  Hence  the  aims  of  the  Department  of  Professional  Integra- 
tion are  not  exclusively  its  own.  Its  chief  and  particular  function,  however,  is  to 
assist  and  to  give  leadership  in  the  following  ways: 

(1)  It  helps  the  prospeaive  teacher  to  take  an  intelligent  and  artive  part  in  his 
own  personal  and  professional  orientation. 

(2)  It  arouses  an  awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  the  profession  of  teaching  as  an 
opportunity  to  invest  one's  interests  and  powers  in  promoting  the  social  good. 

(3)  It  gives  an  understanding  of  both  elementary-school  and  high-school  students, 
their  natures,  interests,  and  needs. 

(4)  It  provides  for  a  gradual  induaion  into  the  profession  of  teaching  by  means 
of  a  carefully  arranged  sequence  of  education  courses,  by  observation  of  and 
participation  in  school  classwork. 

(5)  It  direrts  the  student  as  he  becomes  an  artive  and  responsible  teacher  in  the 
student-teaching  program. 

(6)  It  provides  an  analysis  of  the  student-teaching  experiences. 

(7)  It  aids  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the  college  departments  through  its  integrat- 
ing functions. 

(8)  It  provides  training  which  will  aid  the  student  in  taking  an  artive  part  in  the 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  school  and  in  community  life. 

(9)  It  gives  a  forward  look  into  the  profession  so  that  it  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
stepping  stone,  but  as  a  vocation  worthy  of  a  life  work. 

The  department  not  only  promotes  the  professional  aspect  through  its 
materials  and  organization,  but  supplements  the  work  of  professionalization  of 
all  the  departments. 

Organization  and  Activities 

The  required  courses  in  professional  integration  have  been  designed  to  give 
a  survey  of  the  essentials  of  the  professional  aspects  of  teaching.  Five  points  of 
view  are  emphasized:  the  sociological,  the  biological,  the  psychological,  the  peda- 
gogical or  technical,  and  the  philosophical.  Although  in  a  given  semester  course 
only  one  or  two  of  these  fields  receive  special  emphasis,  the  content  is  not  limited 
to  them.  There  is  rather  the  attempt  throughout  to  conduct  an  integrated  treat- 
ment of  professional  problems. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  sequence  of  the  required  courses  and 
to  the  units  within  courses.  In  so  far  as  it  is  administratively  possible  and  ex- 
pedient, courses  in  education  parallel  those  in  other  departments.  In  this  way 
the  various  departmental  courses  reinforce  and  supplement  each  other. 

In  the  organization  of  aU  courses  the  needs  of  society  and  the  needs  and 
interests  of  the  students  are  considered.  Content  material  is  taught,  not  as 
detached  from  the  student's  every-day  world,  but  as  part  of  his  professional  life 
in  pre-service  training.  Both  logical  and  psychological  organizations  are  utilized, 
the  former  for  completeness  and  unity,  the  latter  for  vitality. 

The  work  in  psychology  includes  some  opportunity  for  firsthand  observation 
of  children  and  adolescents  in  their  homes,  on  the  playground  and  in  other  out- 
of-school  settings,  and  in  school.  The  aim  is  to  acquaint  the  student,  through 
any  means  available,  with  stages  in  normal  development  from  infancy  through 
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adolescence.  An  effort  is  made  to  build  an  understanding  of  what  is  involved 
in  the  psychological  development  of  the  individual  and  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  needs  of  children  and  adolescents  together  with  some  insight  into  the  recources 
through  which  these  needs  may  be  satisfied.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the 
particular  problems  encountered  in  school  situations. 

Observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School  occupy  a  large 
place  in  the  courses  in  educational  integration.  It  is  through  personal  contact 
with  actual  school  conditions  that  students  are  led  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
educational  theory.  Observation  is  begun  in  the  freshman  year  and  continued 
throughout  the  four  years.  In  the  early  years  this  work  is  elementary  in  nature; 
but  as  the  student  advances,  more  complex  aspects  of  the  problems  of  teaching 
are  observed  and  analyzed.  In  the  end  he  comes  in  contact  with  all  phases  of 
teaching.  In  the  junior  year  some  of  the  departments  follow  a  form  of  partici- 
pation in  which  students  assist  the  instructors  of  the  College  High  School  in  the 
classroom.  All  juniors  also  spend  one  week  full  time  in  an  elementary  school, 
observing  and  participating  in  the  teaching. 

Immediately  preceding  the  work  in  student-teaching  offered  in  the  senior 
year,  a  course  in  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  secondary  education  is  given. 
The  major  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  with  the  student  those  basic  and 
fundamental  principles  that  should  guide  our  secondary  schools.  Each  student 
is  encouraged  to  work  out  his  own  philosophy  of  life  and  of  education. 

Student-Teaching 

The  plan  of  student-teaching  which  the  College  carries  out  is  based  upon  the 
principle  of  internship.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  seniors  leave 
the  campus  and  take  up  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey.  Each 
student  is  assigned  to  an  experienced  public-school  teacher  in  a  secondary  school, 
under  whose  guidance  he  observes,  participates,  and  teaches.  Students  whose  major 
subject  certification  includes  the  elementary  school  are  also  assigned  to  an  ex- 
perienced elementary-school  teacher  for  a  comprehensive  experience  covering  all 
grade  levels. 

The  student  spends  the  first  week  in  observation  and  participation,  then 
gradually  takes  over  teaching  responsibilities — one  class,  then  two,  then  three. 
For  the  last  weeks  of  the  period  in  each  school  he  has  full  responsibility  for 
certain  classes.  Homeroom  guidance,  club  work,  student  council  meetings,  and 
all  the  extra-classroom  activities  which  round  out  the  program  of  the  modern 
public  school  are  a  part  of  his  privileges  and  responsibilities. 

The  student  returns  from  this  experience  with  a  new  point  of  view  and 
a  new  spirit.  He  has  actual  knowledge  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  teacher;  his 
perspective  is  broadened;  he  has  begun  the  development  of  his  teaching  skills; 
and  he  has  a  new  insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  growing  child. 

The  student-teaching  period  is  followed  by  six  weeks  on  the  campus  of 
intensive  study  of  the  practical  problems  of  teaching.  The  practice  in  teaching 
provides  a  background  for  the  interpretation  of  educational  theory. 
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Supervision  of  Student-Teaching 

During  the  twelve  weeks  of  praaice  the  student  is  frequently  visited  at  work 
by  members  of  the  college  faculty — representatives  of  the  subject-matter  depart- 
ments and  the  Department  of  Integration.  Individual  and  group  conferences, 
and  other  approved  supervisory  techniques  are  employed  in  the  improvement  of 
teaching  ability. 

At  the  half-way  point  in  the  practice  period  the  students  return  to  the  campus 
for  a  day's  conference.  General  discussion,  group  meetings,  and  individual  con- 
sultation with  the  staff  members  afford  an  opportunity  for  clearing  up  problems 
and  difficulties  which  the  students  have  encountered  in  the  field. 

Placement  and  Professional  Adjustment  Service 

Since  the  Department  of  Professional  Integration  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  student-teaching  program,  its  close  contact  with  the  various 
public  schools  of  the  State  makes  it  the  logical  department  to  direct  the  work  of 
placement  of  graduates.  The  Placement  Bureau  serves  two  purposes:  helping 
the  graduates  of  the  College  to  secure  positions  suitable  to  their  training  and 
abilities;  and,  by  so  doing,  cooperating  with  school  authorities  who  are  seeking 
to  fill  teaching  and  administrative  positions.  Because  of  its  relationship  with  the 
Department  of  Professional  Integration,  the  Bureau  is  able  to  provide  definite 
and  reliable  information  relative  to  the  training,  experience,  and  personal  fitness 
of  candidates.  It  arranges  for  personal  interviews  and  for  observation  of  candi- 
dates in  teaching  situations. 

Credentials  for  every  graduate  of  the  College  are  compiled  from  class  records, 
reports  on  student-teaching,  and  from  information  secured  by  consultation  with 
heads  of  departments,  the  Registrar,  faculty  counselors,  supervisors  of  student- 
teaching,  members  of  the  personnel  division,  and  others  who  may  be  informed 
as  to  special  aptitudes  and  activities. 

In  order  to  fulfill  its  obligations  to  both  employers  and  prospective  teachers, 
the  Bureau  requests  complete  information  about  vacancies  to  be  filled.  It  assumes 
important  responsibilities  to  the  teacher,  to  the  individual  school,  and  to  public 
education  as  a  whole. 

Courses  numbered  Integration  100,  200A,  200B,  300A,  300B,  400A,  400B, 
and  403,  are  required  of  all  students;  courses  numbered  otherwise  are  elective. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  course  in  the  first  year  of  College  is  especially  designed  to  help  the  student 
gain  insights  into  his  own  personality  and  to  develop  resources  within  himself 
which  should  be  of  value  when  he  becomes  involved  primarily  in  attempts  to 
understand  and  to  help  others.  It  stresses  the  mental  hygiene  aspects  of  personality 
and  develops  some  of  the  basic  concepts  which  are  necessary  for  the  beginner  in 
the  field  of  psychology. 
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Integration  100.  Mental  Hygiene  and  Personal  Adjustment 

The  course  in  mental  hygiene  and  personal  adjustment  offers  an  accumulation 
of  suggestions  from  psychological,  biological,  sociological,  and  educational  litera- 
ture which  the  college  student  may  use  in  building  his  personality  with  the 
facilities  available  on  the  campus.  Problems  of  human  relationships  and  general 
orientation  in  college  and  in  life  are  discussed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 
Psychological  Aspects  of  Education 

Integration  2 00 A.  Child  Growth  and  Development 

This  course  covers  the  essentials  of  growth  and  development  from  the  psycho- 
logical and  the  educational  points  of  view.  It  includes  all  aspeas  and  stages  of 
development  from  early  infancy  to  adolescence.  Stress  is  placed  on  firsthand 
observations  of  children  in  home,  school,  and  play  situations  and  elsewhere. 
Evaluation  of  materials  gathered  through  such  observations  furnishes  part  of  the 
material  for  discussion. 

Credit:  2  semester  hours 

Integration  200B.  Adolescent  Psychology  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

This  course  stresses:  (1)  the  development  and  growth  of  the  normal  ado- 
lescent; (2)  problems  which  are  related  to  normal  development  as  they  are 
met  in  school  and  elsewhere;  (3)  problems  which  occur  because  of  deviations 
in  any  aspect  of  development — physical,  mental,  emotional,  social,  moral;  (4) 
some  techniques  for  understanding  and  dealing  with  this  age  group. 

Credit:  2  semester  hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Pedagogical  and  Technical  Aspects  of  Education 

The  major  purposes  of  the  courses  concerning  the  secondary  school  given  in 
the  junior  year  are:  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  factors  that  have  influenced 
the  evolution  of  the  secondary  school  in  America;  to  lead  him  to  recognize  its 
potentialities  in  developing  a  dynamic  social  order;  and  to  help  him  to  appreciate 
the  part  the  teacher  in  this  division  of  the  school  must  have  in  realizing  the 
ultimate  goal  of  education.  Basic  issues  common  to  contemporary  life  are  ex- 
amined to  discover  what  the  secondary  school  must  do  to  meet  the  needs  and 
requirements  placed  upon  it. 

In  this  division  the  practical  phases  of  the  secondary  school  are  examined 
to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  its  internal  organization  and  of  the 
specific  pan  the  teacher  occupies  in  it.  In  the  first  semester  the  historical  back- 
ground of  the  development  of  secondary  education  in  this  country  and  European 
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countries  is  studied.  This  is  followed  by  a  study  of  the  modem  high  school  with 
particular  reference  to  the  town  and  city  schools  of  New  Jersey.  The  second 
course  deals  with  the  principles  and  techniques  of  teaching.  Observation  occupies 
a  vital  place  in  these  courses. 

Integration  3 00 A.  Aims  and  Organization  of  Secondary  Education 

The  content  of  this  course  may  be  summarized  in  the  following  topics: 
( 1 )  nature  and  function  of  the  American  secondary  school;  ( 2 )  historical  develop- 
ment of  secondary  education  in  the  United  States;  ( 3 )  organization  of  administra- 
tive units;  (4)  secondary  education  in  other  lands;  (5)  the  students;  (6)  the 
program  of  studies  and  aaivities;  (7)  the  staff;  (8)  buildings,  grounds,  and 
equipment;  (9)  cost  and  support  of  education;  and  ( 10)  the  secondary  school  as 
a  social  and  economic  instrument. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  300B.  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary 
School 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  each  student:  (1)  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  general  and  specific  techniques  and  the  basic  principles  involved  in  their 
utilization;  (2)  to  acquire  initial  skills  in  seleaing  and  preparing  materials  and 
in  manipulating  tools  and  instruments  which  will  be  utilized  in  vitalizing  instruc- 
tion; (3)  to  study  the  problems  and  techniques  of  effective  instructional  plan- 
ning. Aaivities  include:  reading  and  discussion  of  case  studies  and  other  pro- 
fessional literature  dealing  with  current  problems  and  praaices,  direaed  obser- 
vation in  the  College  High  School,  exploring  courses  of  study,  learning  to  operate 
and  use  various  mechanical  teaching  aids,  and  preparing  both  a  imit  and  a  daily 
lesson  plan. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Third  Year  Elective  Courses 

Integration  302A.  Television  in  Education  Workshop,  I 

This  is  an  experimental  workshop  course  for  students  on  the  undergraduate 
level  in  which  a  study  is  made  of  the  educational  implications  of  television 
through  the  use  of  television  studio  equipment,  utilizing  the  resources  of  all  de- 
partments of  the  college,  student  potentialities,  campus  life,  and  the  community. 
Actual  training  is  given  in  the  use  of  television  equipment,  planning,  script  writ- 
ing, and  programming  in  relation  to  classroom  use  on  all  grade  levels  in  the  schools. 
Trips  are  made  to  television  laboratories  and  studios.  Laboratory  procedures  are 
followed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  302B.  Television  in  Education  Workshop,  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Int.  302A,  the  experimental  workshop  course,  and 
is  designed  for  students  on  the  undergraduate  level  who  have  had  the  basic 
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foundations  of  television  techniques.  The  course  is  devoted  to  an  intensive  study 
of  the  educational  implications  of  television  through  the  evaluation  of  current 
commercial  offerings  and  to  the  production  of  experimental  educational  programs 
in  various  subject  matter  areas.  Laboratory  procedures  are  followed,  and  students 
are  expected  to  select  an  area  for  specialized  work.  Students  are  also  given  the 
opportunity  to  gain  further  experience  in  fundamental  techniques  by  serving  as 
assistants  to  the  instructors  in  the  basic  course. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 
Philosophical  Aspects  of  Education 

Students  come  to  these  courses  with  a  background  in  their  special  fields  of 
study,  in  psychology,  and  in  techniques  of  teaching.  The  professional  background 
courses  have  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  and  appreciate  the  cultures  of 
various  civilizations.  The  purpose  of  the  fourth-year  courses  is  to  unify  these 
experiences  and  to  help  the  students  discover  for  themselves  a  working  philosophy 
of  life. 

Integration  400A.  Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Education 

This  course  evaluates  educational  objeaives,  techniques,  procedures,  and 
organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  student.  It  aims  to  help  the  student 
develop  an  adequate  philosophy  of  life  and  of  education. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 


Integration  403.  Supervised  Student  Teaching 

Every  student  graduating  from  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at 
Montclair  completes  twelve  weeks  of  student  teaching  in  the  schools  of  New 
Jersey.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  the  seniors  leave  the  campus 
and  take  up  this  important  assignment.  Guidance  is  given  by  a  good  teacher  in 
the  cooperating  school,  and  by  supervisors  from  the  College  who  come  to  observe 
the  work.  A  more  complete  description  is  given  on  page  5 1  of  this  catalog. 

Credit:   10  semester-hours 

Integration  400B.  Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 

This  course  follows  student-teaching.  It  makes  use  of  the  teaching  problems 
encountered  by  the  students  in  the  preceding  twelve  weeks,  as  well  as  similar 
problems  reported  by  students  in  former  years.  In  the  manner  of  the  clinic,  cases 
are  analyzed  and  diagnosed,  and  solutions  are  worked  out.  Examples  of  extra- 
ordinarily effective  teaching  procedures  are  similarly  discussed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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OTHER  COURSES  IN  EDUCATIONAL  INTEGRATION 
General  Aspects  of  Education 

The  following  courses  are  elective.  They  cover  various  phases  of  education 
and  supplement  the  work  already  described.  Electives  are  offered  in  the  junior, 
senior,  and  graduate  years  only. 

Integration  406.  Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to  educational 
problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  community,  and  the  various  social 
forces  that  affect  the  school  and  its  administration  are  considered.  The  following 
topics  are  included:  family  backgrounds,  community  organization,  social  break- 
down, socialized  classroom  methods,  and  the  social  approach  to  individual  behavior 
difficulties. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Integration  407A.  Television  in  Education  Workshop:  Programming  and 
Production 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  designed  to  develop  the  techniques,  methods, 
standards,  procedures,  and  criteria  pertaining  to  the  special  place  of  television  in 
education.  Through  the  utilization  of  studio  equipment  together  with  the  resources 
of  all  the  academic  departments  of  the  college,  student  potentialities,  campus  life, 
and  the  community,  students  receive  experience  in  planning,  developing,  and 
producing,  television  programs  of  educational  value.  Actual  training  is  given  in 
the  use  of  standard  television  equipment  on  campus,  and  field  trips  are  made  to 
local  television  laboratories  and  studios. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Integration  407B.  Television  in  Education  Workshop:  Classroom  Utilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  training  in  the  following  areas  of  television 
education:  types  of  programs  best  suited  for  classroom  use;  practical  applications 
of  programs  emanating  from  commercial  stations;  various  subject  areas  in  which 
television  might  be  used  such  as  language,  science,  art,  social  studies,  ^x.c\  script 
writing;  coordination  of  program  and  school  schedules;  and  the  possible  use  of 
educational  television  stations  and  how  they  can  best  serve  surrounding  com- 
munities. Students  are  also  introduced  to  the  operation  of  both  sending  and 
receiving  television  equipment  so  that  they  may  understand  program  possibilities 
and  limitations. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  408.  Selection  and  Utilization  of  Audio-Visual  Materials 

Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  aids  are  studied  in  this  course. 
Techniques  in  developing  individual  reference  catalogs  of  audio-visual  aids  are 
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stressed.  The  production  of  school-made  aids  is  also  an  important  aspect  of  the 
course.  The  use  of  the  latest  audio-visual  equipment  is  demonstrated. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  409.  Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio  programs, 
amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record  players.  Actual  practice  is 
given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids.  Problems  of  script-writing,  micro- 
phone and  recording  techniques,  and  program  directing  are  considered.  The  class 
visits  radio  stations  for  equipment  and  program  observation.  Each  student  de- 
velops a  teaching  unit  using  radio  or  sound  equipment  to  vary,  vitalize,  and 
improve  educational  practices. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  410.  Teaching  Materials  Workshop 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  advanced  problems  in  the 
utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials.  Individual  research  is 
stressed,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  work  out  individual  projects.  Such 
problems  as  budget  requirements,  administrative  set-up,  establishment  of  film 
libraries,  etc.,  are  emphasized.  It  is  assumed  that  the  student  will  have  taken 
Integration  408  or  will  have  had  the  equivalent  in  practical  experiences. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  411.  Educational  Motion-Picture  Workshop 

This  course  includes  various  phases  of  the  planning  and  production  of 
educational  motion  pictures.  Students  receive  actual  experience  in  scenario  writing, 
costume  research,  set  designing,  lighting,  photography,  editing,  and  sound  record- 
ing. During  the  course  an  educational  film  is  produced  as  a  class  project. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  420A  and  420B.  The  Community  Centered  School 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  and  functions  of  the  school  as  a 
community  resource.  Students  assemble  and  interpret  data  relating  to  actual 
school  and  neighborhood  situations.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  social  frame- 
work in  which  the  school  operates;  racial  and  national  minorities;  intercultural 
munity  resources.  The  use  of  school  personnel  and  facilities  to  deal  with  racial 
education;  truancy  and  delinquency;  and  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  com- 
problems  is  treated  in  light  of  the  data  assembled. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Integration  421 A  and  42  IB.   Leadership  of  Activities  and  Services  in  Com- 
munity Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  and  others  to  give  leadership 
to  community-education  activities.  Starting  with  the  assumption  that  the  school 
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should  serve  as  a  community  center,  members  of  the  course  proceed  to  learn 
about  the  various  activities  and  programs  that  can  be  initiated  and  carried  on 
by  the  school.  Consideration  is  given  to  programming,  utilization  of  space  and 
personnel,  and  care  of  equipment.  Techniques  for  organizing  and  directing  spe- 
cial programs  such  as  scouting,  folk  dancing,  crafts,  field  trips,  production  of  films, 
forums  and  debates,  etc.,  are  included. 

Qedit:  4  semester-hours 

Integration  422A  and  422B.  The  Organization,  Administration,  and  Super- 
vision of  Programs  in  Community  Education 

This  is  a  workshop  type  of  course  which  emphasizes  the  integration  of  school, 
social,  recreational,  and  adult  education  programs.  The  course  presents  a  survey 
of  current  trends  in  community  education  as  adopted  and  implemented  by  boards 
of  education  throughout  the  country.  Principles,  policies,  praaices,  and  problems 
related  to  the  administration  and  supervision  of  community-education  programs 
are  surveyed.  The  following  types  of  programs  are  considered:  summer  play- 
grounds, day  camps,  after-school  centers,  evening  centers,  youth  and  adult  recre- 
ation centers. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Integration  430.  Techniques  for  Improving  Reading  Abilities 

This  course  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  difiiculties  in 
reading.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  desirable  reading 
experiences  and  their  application  in  guiding  children  to  success  in  learning  to 
read  adequately. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Integration  440.  Camping  and  Outdoor  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with  camping  and 
outdoor  education  as  educational  methods  utilized  by  the  schools  of  America. 
The  aims  and  methods  of  camping  are  studied,  and  consideration  is  given  to 
the  communities  that  have  active  camping  and  outdoor  education  programs  in 
operation.  The  course  also  helps  prepare  the  student  for  a  position  in  summer 
camps.  This  course  is  usually  given  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conser- 
vation, Stokes  State  Forest. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
Integration  441.  Conservation  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  a  back- 
ground for  organizing  and  teaching  conservation  on  various  grade  levels.  The 
need  for  conservation,  the  various  kinds  of  natural  resources,  and  some  of  the 
modern  methods  for  using  and  renewing  these  resources  are  considered.  Field 
trips,  laboratory  experiences,  visual  aids,  printed  materials,  and  visiting  special- 
ists combine  to  make  this  a  useful  introductory  course  for  all  teachers. 

Credit:   2  semester  hours 
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Integration  442.  Practicum  in  Camp  Leadership 

In  this  course  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  techniques  of  camp 
leadership  through  practical  experience,  guided  group  study,  and  discussion.  The 
practical  experience  comes  through  serving  as  a  camp  counselor  in  an  actual 
cnmp  situation.  During  this  practical  experience  there  are  regular  discussion  ses- 
sions and  assigned  readings  which  help  the  student  to  gain  a  background  of 
knowledge  to  help  deal  with  the  practical  problems  as  they  arise. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  444.  Practicum  in  Conservation  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  teachers  and  supervisors  with  a  background 
of  experience  and  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  organize  and  to  conduct 
conservation  education  programs  in  their  own  communities.  Using  an  extensive 
library  of  conservation  educational  material,  students  formulate  teaching  units, 
lists  of  teaching  aids,  and  projects  suitable  for  use  in  their  own  communities. 
Participation  in  conservation  projects  with  the  children  in  the  demonstration  camp 
furnishes  a  practical  background  for  research  and  discussion. 

Prerequisite:   INTEGRATION  441,  Conservation  Education,  or  Science 

412,  Field  Studies  in  Science:  Biological,  or  Science 

413,  Vield  Studies  in  Science:  Physical,  or  the  equivalent 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  450.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  physical,  mental,  and  cultural  bases  under- 
lying the  formation  of  the  personality  of  the  individual.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
the  implications  for  the  teacher  in  developing  understanding  of  the  formation 
and  measurement  of  personality. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Integration  E460.  Public  School  Program  of  Studies 

This  title  is  given  to  a  group  of  courses  designed  to  meet  requests  from  public 
school  systems  desiring  help  in  curriculum  reconstruaion.  Each  of  the  parts  of 
this  general  course  is  given  on  a  cooperative  intercollege  basis,  and  taught  by 
specialists  in  the  various  fields  selected  from  the  faculties  of  the  cooperating  State 
Teachers  Colleges.  Certificates  of  credit  are  issued  by  the  college  sponsoring  the 
work. 

Part        I.  460A — Principles  of  Curriculum  Revision 
Part       II.  460B — Workshop  in  Curriculum  Revision 

Part  III.  460C — Organization  and  Evaluation  of  Curricula 

Part  IV.  460D — The  Social  Studies  Program  of  Studies 
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Part      V.  460E — ^The  Language  Arts  Program  of  Studies 

Part     VI.  460F — ^The  Science  Program  of  Studies 

Part    VII.  460G — ^Workshop  in  Materials  and  Methods  of  Science  Education 

Part  VIII.  460H — ^The  Mathematics  Program  of  Studies 

These  cooperative  intercoUege  courses  are  provided  only  when  the  requests 
from  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  county,  municipality,  or  community  are 
such  as  to  require  their  use.  No  undergraduate  may  elect  these  courses  unless  he 
is  actively  engaged  in  teaching. 

Credit  for  each  part:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  E460I.  Public  School  Program  of  Studies 

Part  IX.  Testing  and  Evaluation  in  Instructional  Program 

This  course  is  a  part  of  a  group  of  courses  designed  to  meet  requests  from 
public  school  systems  desiring  help  in  curriculum  reconstruction  and  in  up-grading 
of  teacher  personnel.  The  course  is  given  as  a  workshop  dealing  with  testing,  test 
construction,  evaluation  of  students,  and  evaluation  of  test  results  on  teacher- 
prepared  tests.  Practical  classroom  tests  and  actual  teaching  situations  are  con- 
sidered. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  461.  The  Junior  High  School  Curriculum 

Recent  trends  in  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  curriculum  and 
the  relation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  aims,  function,  and  organization  of  the  junior 
high  school  are  the  topics  covered  in  this  course.  Curriculum  patterns  in  repre- 
sentative junior  high  schools  are  studied  and  evaluated.  An  opportunity  is  given 
to  each  student  to  develop  units  of  work  for  junior  high  school  subjects  in  the 
major  of  his  choice. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

ELEMEMTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Although  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  engaged 
primarily  in  preparing  secondary-school  teachers,  during  the  present  shortage  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  offer  courses  in  the 
field  of  elementary  education  for  the  undergraduates  of  the  college  leading  toward 
certification  to  teach  in  these  schools. 

Integration  472.  Elementary  School  Curriculum 

This  course  acquaints  the  College  student  with  the  subject-matter  of  the 
elementary  school  curriculum  for  grades  3-6  inclusive.  In  addition,  the  following 
are  studied:  (1)  correlation  among  subjects,  (2)  the  appraisal  and  use  of  text- 
books, (3)  the  use  of  visual  aids,  (4)  the  methods  adapted  to  each  subject,  and 
( 5  )  use  of  course  of  study  materials. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Integration  473.  Elementary  School  Language  Arts. 

This  course  gives  an  overview  of  modern  practices  that  are  used  in  teaching 
reading,  creative  writing,  speaking,  spelling,  and  handwriting  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Students  are  helped  to  recognize  and  to  make  provision  for  readiness 
for  learning  in  these  areas,  to  learn  or  devise  various  techniques  that  will  meet 
the  needs  of  diflFerent  children  and  situations,  and  to  evaluate,  selea,  and  create 
suitable  materials  to  be  used  at  various  maturity  levels.  Special  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  functional  use  of  the  language  arts  in  the  total  curriculum  and  life  of  the 
elementary-school  child. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  474.  Elementary  School  Arts  and  Crafts 

This  course  provides  a  wide  range  of  creative  manipulative  experience  with 
the  materials,  tools,  and  techniques  of  art  work  in  the  elementary  school  and  an 
insight  into  significant  art  work  of  children  of  various  age  levels.  Work  is  done 
in  crayon,  paint,  chalk,  clay,  wood,  papier-mache,  finger  paints,  and  other  easily 
accessible  materials.  The  work  of  the  course  includes  simple  weaving,  block 
prints,  murals,  and  the  making  of  puppets.  Attention  throughout  is  direaed  to- 
ward an  insight  into  the  significance  of  art  work  and  of  manipulative  experience 
as  a  medium  of  expression  and  a  means  of  growth  for  the  child. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Integration  475A.  Fundamentals  of  Elementary  School  Music 

The  elements  of  music,  including  notation,  the  formation  of  scales  and  various 
modes,  key  and  clef  signatures,  Italian  musical  terms,  abbreviations,  rhythm,  and 
intervals  are  included  in  this  course.  The  student  should  acquire  the  ability  to 
write  a  simple  melody  from  dictation  and  to  read  at  sight  any  part  in  a  simple 
three-part  selection  in  a  musician-like  manner.  Ability  to  carry  a  tune  is  necessary 
for  success  in  this  course. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  475  B.  Teaching  Elementary  School  Music 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  are  either  music  majors  or  music 
minors  or  who  have  an  acceptable  background  in  music.  It  deals  primarily  with 
the  materials  needed  in  elementary  school  music  and  applies  the  skills  of  persons 
who  know  music  in  the  teaching  of  these  materials.  Students  who  are  not  accom- 
plished in  the  musical  field  should  enroll  for  Integration  475  A  as  a  pre-requisite 
for  this  course. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  476.  Elementary  School  Health  and  Physical  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  induct  the  prospeaive  elementary  classroom 
teacher  into  the  field  of  health  and  physical  education.    Such  phases  as  state 
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courses  of  study,  selection  and  organization  of  materials,  grading,  class  organiza- 
tion, and  others  are  discussed.  To  give  the  student  a  more  functional  approach, 
the  programs  of  surrounding  communities  are  studied. 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Integration  477.  Elementary  School  Mathematics 


This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  number  concept  in 
young  children,  the  problem  of  number  readiness,  and  an  analysis  of  the  various 
number  skills.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  development  of  methods  of  present- 
ing the  units  of  elementary  mathematics  to  children.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
meaningful  use  of  the  fundamental  operations  with  integers,  fractions,  decimals, 
and  problem  solving.  Experience  is  given  to  students  in  effective  methods  of 
lesson  planning,  testing,  and  diagnostic  and  remedial  work. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Integration  478.  Elementary  School  Science 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  science  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  should  include  scientific  inquiry  at  the  child's  level  as  well  as 
scientific  information.  Specific  methods  and  materials  are  developed  to  meet  these 
purposes.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  using  the  school  community,  learning  through 
activity,  and  integrating  science  with  other  subjea-matter  areas. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  479.  Elementary  School  Social  Studies 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  materials  and 
methods  for  teaching  man's  relation  to  his  environment  and  other  human  beings 
in  the  elementary  grades.  The  integration  of  the  various  phases  of  social  living, 
with  other  subjects,  grade  placement  of  subject-matter,  the  source  and  use  of 
visual  aids,  and  student  projects  are  all  stressed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Integration  480.  Field  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Working  in  a  natvural  setting,  rather  than  an  artificial  laboratory,  this  course 
stresses  firsthand  experience  with  natural  phenomena  and  suggests  what  can  be 
done  to  convey  an  understanding  of  these  things  to  the  elementary-school  stu- 
dent. In  developing  an  understanding  of  natural  resources  consideration  is  given 
to  such  areas  as  rocks  and  minerals,  plant  and  animal  life,  astronomy,  weather, 
and  all  outdoor  phenomena,  both  physical  and  biological.  If  desired,  collections 
are  made  under  supervision,  and  some  latitude  is  provided  for  individual  speci- 
alization in  some  phase  of  field  science.  The  student  needs  no  formal  scientific 
background  for  this  course.  Methods  of  teaching  on  the  elementary-school  level 
as  well  as  subject-matter  content  are  included.   Simple  demonstrations,  experi- 
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ments,  collections,  acquisition  of  free  and  inexpensive  materials,  reference  pub- 
lications, and  the  most  recent  methods  and  trends  in  field-trip  procedure  are 
considered. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECT-MATTER  COURSES 

Fields  of  Specialization 

Professional  subject-matter  courses  offer  opportunities  for  students  to  major 
in  the  Departments  of  Business  Education,  English,  Fine  Arts,  Home  Economics, 
Industrial  Arts,  Languages,  Mathematics,  Music,  Science,  Social  Studies,  and  Speech, 
and  to  minor  in  the  fields  of  Accounting  and  Business  Practice,  Biological  Science, 
Physical  Science,  English,  Geography,  Histor)^  Languages,  Mathematics,  Music, 
Physical  Education,  Political  Science  and  Economics,  Secretarial  Studies,  Social 
Business  Studies,  and  Speech.  The  minimum  requirement  for  a  major  is  thirty 
semester-hours.  The  minimum  requirement  for  a  minor  is  eighteen  semester- 
hours.  Eleaives  may  be  used  outside  the  major  and  minor  fields  of  interest,  thereby 
increasing  the  areas  of  certification. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  now  the  only  state 
teachers  college  in  the  northern  section  of  New  Jersey  that  trains  business-educa- 
tion teachers.  As  the  result  of  a  recent  curriculum  reorganization  the  Business 
Education  Department  now  prepares  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  teach  all  of  the 
business-education  subjects  usually  offered  in  most  high  schools. 

Every  business-education  major  is  certified  to  teach  typewriting  and  the  gen- 
eral business-education  subjects.  In  addition,  every  major  selects  one  of  the  follow- 
ing two  areas  of  specialization:  ( 1 )  accounting,  ( 2 )  secretarial  studies. 

Every  business-education  major  also  has  the  opportimity  to  select  a  second 
minor  field.  In  this  way  a  business-education  major  specializing  in  accounting 
automatically  has  one  minor  in  typewriting  and  general  business-education  sub- 
jects. He  can  also  take  a  second  minor  in  any  other  department  of  the  College  or  in 
secretarial  studies.  A  business-education  major  specializing  in  secretarial  studies 
also  takes  a  minor  in  typewriting  and  general  business-education  subjects.  He  can 
also  take  a  second  minor  in  any  other  department  of  the  College  or  in  accounting. 

Students  majoring  in  other  departments  of  the  College  can  minor  in:  (1) 
secretarial  studies,  ( 2 )  social  business  studies,  ( 3 )  accounting. 

All  of  the  work  in  the  Business  Education  Department  is  open  to  students  who 
have  never  studied  business-education  subjects  in  high  school.  Students  who  can 
type  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  speed  and  accuracy  may  be  exempt  from  the  first 
typewriting  course  upon  the  successful  completion  of  a  placement  examination 
given  during  the  first  week  of  classes. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  Business  Education  Major 
with  specialization  in  Secretarial  Studies: 
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Business  Education  Major 

Secretarial  and  Business  Practice  Specialization 

Social  Business  Studies  Minor 
Second  Minor  in  Accounting  or  Other  Departments 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 

Eng.  100 A  World  Literature,  1 3 

S.S.  100 A  Civilization  &  Citizenship, 

I    3 

Fine  Arts  100  Art  Appreciation 1 

Int.  100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers.  Adj.     2 
Sci.  lOOA  Survey  of  Physical  Science..     4 

or  Sci,  lOOB  Survey  of  Biology 

Phys.  Ed.  Activities Vi 

Bus  Ed.  101  Bus.  Org.  &  Mgt. 3 

Bus.  Ed.  103  Typewriting 

(4  periods)  0* 


Semester  II 

Eng.  1 OOB  World  Literature,  II 

S.S.  lOOB  Civilization  &  Citizenship, 

II 

Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation 

Sci.  lOOC  Earth  Sciences 

H.Ed.  1 00  Healthful  Living  

Phys.  Ed.  Activities 

Bus.  Ed.  102  Business 

Mathematics  

Bus.  Ed.  104  Typewriting 

(4  periods)  


161/2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Eng.  200 A  Composition  3 

Int.  200A  Child  Growth  &  Develop- 
ment       2 

S.S.  200A  Contemporary  American 
Life,  I  3 

Phys.  Ed.  Aaivities Vi 

Bus.  Ed.  203  Typewriting,  III 

(3  periods)  IVz 

Bus.  Ed.  205  Stenography,  1 4 

Bus.  Ed,  201  Accounting,  I 

or  other  minor 3 


Eng.  200B  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Int.  200B  Adoles.  Psych.  &  Mental 

Hygiene    

S.S,  200B  Contemporary  American 

Life,\l 

Phys,  Ed,  Aaivities 

Bus,  Ed.  204  Typewriting,  IV 

(3  periods)  

Bus.  Ed.  206  Stenography,  II 

Bus.  Ed.  202  Accounting,  II 

or  other  minor 


0 

2 
3 

1/2 
11/2 

4 


17 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


Int.  300A  Aims  &  Org.  of  Sec.  Ed. 2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Language...  2 

Bus,  Ed.  305  Business  Law,  1 3 

Bus,  Ed.  208  Salesmanship 3 

Bus.  Ed.  303  Steno.  &  Transcrip- 
tion I 3 

Bus.  Ed,  301  Accounting,  III 

or  other  minor 3 


16 


Int.  3 OOB  Prin.  &  Tech.  of  Tchg.  in 

Sec.  Sch 

Bus.  Ed,  409  Consumer  Education 

Bus,  Ed.  306  Business  Law,  II 

Bus.  Ed.  308  Economic  Geography 
Bus.  Ed.  304  Steno.  &  Tran- 
scription, II  

Bus,  Ed,  302  Accounting,  IV 
or  other  minor 


17 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Int,  400 A  Prin.  &  Philos.  of  Ed 2 

Math,  400  Educational  Statistics 2 

Bus,  Ed,  401 A  Meth.  of  Tch,  Type, 

&  Gen.  Bus, 3 

Bus,  Ed.  40 IC  Meth.  of  Tchg, 

Secre.  Studies 2 

Bus,  Ed,  405  Office  Practice — 

Clerical  3 

Eleaive  2 


Int.  403  Student  Teaching 10 

Int.  400B  Practicum  in  Sec.  Ed. 2 

Bus.  Ed.  407  Office  Practice — 

Secretarial  3 


15 


•Exemption  may  be  obtained  by  examination. 
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Bus.  Ed.  40 IB  Meth.  of  Tchg. 
Bookkeeping  &  Accounting 
or  other  minor 2 


16 


The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  Business  Education  Major 
with  specialization  in  Accounting: 

Business  Education  Major 

Accounting  and  Business  PracHce  SpeciaHzotion 

Social  Business  Studies  Minor 
Second  Minor  in  Other  Departments  or  Secretarial  Studies 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Semester  I 

Eng.  1 00 A  World  Literature,  I 3 

S.S.  100 A  Civilization  &  Citizenship, 

I   3 

Fine  Arts  100  Art  Appreciation 1 

Int.  100  Mental  Hygiene  &  Pers.  Adj.     2 
Sci.  lOOA  Survey  of  Physical  Science 

or  Sci.  lOOB  Survey  of  Biology 4 

Phys.  Ed.  Activities Vi 

Bus.  Ed.  101  Bus.  Org.  &  Mgt 3 

Bus.  Ed.  103  Typewriting 

(4periods)  0* 


Semester  II 

Eng.  1 OOB  World  Literature,  II 3 

S.S.  lOOB  Civilization  &  Citizenship, 

II 3 

Mus.  100  Music  Appreciation 1 

Sci.  1 OOC  Earth  Sciences 2 

H.Ed.  1 00  Healthful  Living 2 

Phys.   Ed.  Activities V^ 

Bus.  Ed.  102  Business  Mathe- 
matics       3 

Bus.  Ed.  104  Typewriting 

(4periods)  2 


16^2 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Eng.  200A  Composition  

Int.  2 00 A  Child  Growth  &  Develop- 
ment   

S.S.  200A  Contemporary  American 
Life,  I  

Phys.  Ed.  Aaivities 

Bus.  Ed.  201  Accounting,  I 

Bus.  Ed.  203  Typewriting,  III 
(3  periods)    

Bus.  Ed.  205  Stenography,  I 
or  other  minor 


3 


Vl 


Wl 


Eng.  2 OOB  Fundamentals  of  Speech 
Int.  200B  Adoles.  Psych.  &  Mental 

Hygiene    

S.S.  200B  Contemporary  American 

Life,U 

Phys.  Ed.  Aaivities 

Bus.  Ed.  202  Accounting,  II 

Bus.  Ed.  204  Typewriting,  IV 

(3  periods)    

Bus.  Ed.  206  Stenography,  II 

or  other  minor 


161/2 

3 
2 

3 

1/2 

3 

11/2 

4 


17 


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Int.  300A  Aims  &  Org.  of  Sec.  Ed 2 

Lang.  300  Foundations  of  Language  ...  2 

Bus.  Ed.  301  Accounting,  III 3 

Bus.  Ed.  305  Business  Law,  1 3 

Bus.  Ed.  208  Salesmanship 3 

Bus.  Ed.  303  Steno.  &  Tran- 
scription, I  or  other  minor 3 


16 


Int.  300B  Prin.  &  Tech.  of  Tchg.  in 

Sec.  Sch.  2 

Bus.  Ed.  408  Business  Finance 2 

Bus.  Ed.  302  Accounting,  IV 3 

Bus.  Ed.  306  Business  Law,  II 3 

Bus.  Ed.  308  Economic  Geography  3 

Bus.  Ed.  409  Consumer  Education  3 

16 
*  *Bus.  Ed.  304  Steno.  &  Tran- 
scription, II  or  other  minor 3 


•Exemption  may  be  obtained  by  examination. 
*  Recommended  if  possible. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Int.  400A  Prin.  &  Philos.  of  Ed 2  Int.  403  Student  Teaching 10 

Math.  400  Educational  Statistics 2  Int.  400B  Practicum  in  Sec.  Ed. 2 

Bus.  Ed,  401 A  Meth.  of  Tchg.  Bus.  Ed.  411  Tax  Accounting 2 

Type.  &  Gen.  Bus 3         Bus.  Ed.  407  Office  Practice — 

Bus.  Ed.  401B  Meth.  of  Tchg.  Secretarial  or  other  minor 3 

Bookkeeping  &  Accounting  ...    2  — 

Bus.  Ed.  405  Office  Practice —  17 

Clerical  3 

Bus.  Ed.  410  Advanced  Account- 
ing       2 

Bus.  Ed.  401 C  Meth.  of  Tchg. 

Secre.  Studies  or  other  minor 2 

16 
Minors  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education 

The  following  courses  are  required  in  the  various  business-education  minor 
fields: 

Secretarial  Studies  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in  Departments 
Other  Than  Business  Education 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Semester  I  Semester  II 

Bus.  Ed.  103  Typeturiting  (4  periods)      0          Bus.  Ed.  104  Typewriting  (4  periods)      2 
Bus.  Ed.  205  Stenography  1 4  Bus.  Ed.  206  Stenography  II 4 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Bns.^.  201  Typewriting,  III IVi      Bus.  ^di.  20A  Typewriting,  IN II/2 

Bus.  Ed.  303  Steno.  &  Transcription,                  *  *Bus.  Ed.  304  Steno.  &  Transcrip- 
I   3  tion,ll 3 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Bus.  Ed.  401 C  Methods  of  Tchg. 

Sec.  Studies  2 


**  Recommended  if  possible. 

Social  Business  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in  Departments 
Other  Than  Business  Education 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Semester  I  Semester  II 

Bus.  Ed.  101  Bus.  Org.  &  Mgt. 3  Bus.  Ed.  409  Consumer  Education 3 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Bus.  Ed.  305  Business  Law,  1 3  Bus.  Ed.  308  Economic  Geography 3 

Bus.  Ed.  208  Salesmanship 3 

SENIOR  YEAR 
Bus.  Ed.  401 A  Methods  of  Teaching 
Typing  &  General  Business 3 

Accounting  Minor  Sequence  for  Majors  in  Departments 
Other  Than  Business  Education 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 
Semester  I                                                              Semester  II 
Bus.  Ed.  201  Accounting,  1 3  Bus.  Ed.  202  Accounting,  II 3 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Bus.  Ed.  301,  Accounting,  III 3  Bus.  Ed.  302  Accounting,  IV 3 

Bus.  Ed.  408  Business  Finance 2 

SENIOR  YEAR 
Bus.  Ed.  410  Advanced  Accounting    .     2  Bus.  Ed.  411  Tax  Accounting 2 

All  Students  majoring  in  the  Business  Education  Department  must  complete 
ten  weeks  (400  hours)  of  practical  business  experience  for  certification.  Specific 
direaions  are  given  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Department. 

All  business-education  majors  also  must  observe  business-education  classes  in 
various  high  schools.  The  details  of  this  program  are  supplied  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Department. 

All  students  majoring  in  the  Business  Education  Department  are  required 
and  all  students  minoring  in  the  Department  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 
extra-curricular  programs  planned  by  the  Department.  Epsilon  Mu  Epsilon  is  the 
departmental  club  with  membership  open  to  all  majors  and  minors.  Students  are 
given  opportunities  for  leadership  and  social  activities.  Outstanding  students  re- 
ceive invitations  to  become  members  in  the  Beta  Sigma  Chapter  of  Pi  Omega 
Pi,  the  National  Honorary  Business  Education  Society. 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Business  Education  101.  Business  Organization  and  Management 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  world  of  business.  It  goes  into  the  func- 
tions of  business,  bank  services,  credit,  investments,  insurance,  forms  of  business 
organization,  personnel  problems,  transportation  and  communication. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  102.  Business  Mathematics 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  thorough  mastery  of  numbers  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  teaching  of  business  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping  in  junior  and  senior 
high  school.  The  fundamental  processes  are  related  to  discounts,  markups,  turn- 
over, depreciation,  pay  rolls,  interest,  sales,  invoices,  stocks  and  bonds. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  103.  Typewriting,  I 

This  is  a  course  for  freshman  students  who  have  had  no  previous  typewriting 
instruaion,  or  for  those  who  have  had  typewriting  in  high  school  but  who  have 
failed  to  meet  the  placement  examination  standards.  The  keyboard  is  mastered 
by  word-building  and  sentence-building  techniques.  Speed  in  typing  these  words 
and  sentences  is  emphasized  from  the  start,  and  accuracy  is  developed  simultane- 
ously by  individual  analysis  of  errors.  At  the  end  of  the  semester,  the  student  has 
a  basic  facility  in  typing  from  straight  copy,  in  setting  up  paragraph  material  in 
medium-length  letters  accurately  on  a  business  letterhead,  and  in  typing  term 
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papers.  With  this  training,  the  student  should  be  able  to  use  the  typewriter  for 
personal  typing  problems.  This  course  meets  for  four  periods  per  week. 

No  credit,  first  semester 

Business  Education  104.  Typewriting,  11 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  the  typing  speed  and  ability  of  the  stu- 
dent by  stressing  the  need  for  accuracy  in  all  material  typed.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  expert  proof  reading  before  releasing  any  papers  for  approval  by  the  in- 
struaor.  Advanced  letter  forms,  such  as  the  block,  full  block,  five-indent,  and  all 
variations  of  the  modified  block,  are  applied  at  frequent  intervals  to  insure  thor- 
ough recall.  This  course  meets  for  four  periods  per  week. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Business  Education  201.  Accounting,  I 

This  is  a  basic  course  in  accounting.  It  is  designed  for  the  student  who  has 
never  studied  bookkeeping.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  a  thorough  under- 
standing and  mastery  of  the  fundamental  elements  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting. 
After  analyzing  the  elementary  accounting  equations,  the  student  learns  to  jour- 
nalize, post,  take  a  trial  balance,  and  prepare  financial  statements,  as  applied  to 
the  sole  proprietorship  form  of  organization.  Adequate  training  is  provided 
through  the  use  of  numerous  exercises  and  constant  emphasis  on  developing  an 
understanding  of  sound  accounting  theory  and  practice. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  202.  Accounting,  II 

This  course  starts  with  a  thorough  review  of  the  accounting  cycle.  The  stu- 
dent learns  to  use  special  journals,  controlling  accounts,  work  sheets,  classified 
statements,  reserves,  accruals,  deferred  items,  reversals,  special  columns,  and  busi- 
ness papers.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  the  voucher  system,  pay-roll 
accounting,  and  accounting  for  taxes.  Thorough  analysis  is  made  of  partnership 
formation  and  operation,  as  well  as  partnership  reorganization  and  dissolution. 

Prerequisite:  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  201 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  203.  Typewriting,  III 

Mastery  of  the  keyboard  and  remedial  treatment  of  any  deficiencies  in  basic 
typewriting  skills  are  emphasized  in  this  course.  Additional  speed  and  accuracy 
are  developed.  Much  time  is  spent  on  ofiice  typewriting  skills  including  handling 
multiple  carbons,  preparing  invoices,  and  other  business  forms.  This  course  meets 
for  three  periods  per  week. 

Credit:   1  Vi  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  204.  Typewritmg,  IV 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Business  Education  203.  This  course  meets 
for  three  periods  per  week. 

Credit:    1 V2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  205.  Stenography,  I 

The  theory  of  Gregg  stenography  (SimpHfied)  is  taught  in  this  beginning 
course.  The  student  learns  to  read  shorthand  fluently  and  to  take  dictation  on 
familiar  material. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  206.  Stenography,  II 

Gregg  shorthand  theory  ( Simplified )  is  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  unfamiliar 
dictation  is  given  at  moderate  speeds.  At  the  same  time  vocabulary  building  is 
emphasized. 

Prerequisite:  BUSINESS  EDUCATION  205  or  college  equivalent 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  208.  S ale S7nan ship 

The  principles  of  salesmanship  in  all  types  of  selling  activities  are  discussed. 
They  are  amplified  and  strengthened  by  individual  selling  demonstrations  which 
require  intensive  study  of  the  product  to  be  sold  in  the  demonstration  and  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  desirable  techniques  for  its  sale.  Visual  aids  and  talks  by  sales- 
men, sales  managers,  and  retail  training  directors  add  interest  and  purposefulness 
to  the  course. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Business  Education  301.  Accounting,  III 

In  this  advanced  course  there  is  emphasis  on  all  phases  of  corporate  account- 
ing, including:  the  formation  of  corporations;  corporate  accounts  and  records; 
corporate  surplus  and  dividends;  and  corporate  stocks  and  bonds.  Departmental 
and  branch  accounting  are  carefully  presented  through  exercises  and  laboratory 
problems. 

Prerequisites:  Business  Education  201  and  Business  Education  202 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  302.  Accounting,  IV 

Manufacturing  and  cost  accounting  procedures  are  presented  with  complete 
analysis  for  the  advanced  student  of  accounting.  Both  the  accounting  for  manu- 
facturing operations  as  well  as  procedures  in  the  preparation  of  the  periodic  sum- 
mar)'  for  a  manufacturing  enterprise  are  considered.  Job  order  and  process  cost 
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accounting  are  studied  in  detail  as  well  as  the  problems  of  budgets,  and  the  analysis 
and  interpretation  of  financial  statements. 

Prerequisites:  Business  Education  201,  Business  Education  202,  Busi- 
ness Education  301 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  303.  Stenography  and  Transcription,  I 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  upon  the  transcription  of  shorthand  notes  into 
typed  copy.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  sentence  structure,  correct  grammar, 
spelling,  and  the  development  of  good  typewriting  techniques.  The  diaation  speed 
for  new  material  increases  as  the  course  progresses. 

Prerequisites:  Business  Education  205,  Business  Education  206,  or 
college  equivalent 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  304.  Stenography  and  Transcription,  II 

Both  transcription  and  stenographic  skills  are  improved  in  this  course.  Short- 
hand theory  is  thoroughly  reviewed  and  tested.  Office-style  diaation  supplants 
some  of  the  conventionally  timed  dictation. 

Prerequisites:  Business  Education  205,  Business  Education  206,  and 
Business  Education  303 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  305.  Business  Law,  I 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  laws  relating  to 
everyday  business  transaaions.  It  includes  such  topics  as:  court  systems,  con- 
traas,  agency,  employer-employee  relationships,  negotiable  instruments,  bailor 
and  bailee,  carriers,  and  shippers. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  306.  Business  Law,  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Business  Education  305.  It  covers  sales, 
partnerships,  property,  deeds,  mortgages,  landlord  and  tenant,  and  torts. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 
Business  Education  308.  Economic  Geography 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  geographic  areas  of  the  world  and 
the  trade  routes  between  these  areas.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  influence  that 
natural  environment  has  upon  produaion,  trade,  and  the  utili2ation  of  important 
agricultural,  forestry,  mineral,  and  manufactured  commodities. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Business  Education  401A.  Methods  of  Teaching  Typing  and  General  Business 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  methodology  of  teaching  elementary  and  ad- 
vanced typing  and  the  basic  business  subjects,  including  general  business,  business 
law,  and  consumer  education.  Content,  lesson  planning,  visual  aids,  and  evaluation 
procedures  are  considered  for  each  subject.  A  test  of  subject-matter  competency  in 
each  field  is  required. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  401B.  Methods  of  Teaching  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 

A  brief  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of  bookkeeping  instruc- 
tion and  materials,  and  aims  and  objectives  in  the  light  of  current  trends.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  problems  of  textbook  selection,  lesson  planning,  class- 
room and  teaching  procedures,  tests  and  measurements,  audio-visual  and  other 
teaching  aids.  Opportunities  are  given  students  to  present  lessons  for  criticism 
and  evaluation.  A  test  of  subject-matter  competency  is  required. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester-hours  of  accounting 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  40 IC.  Methods  of  Teaching  Secretarial  Studies 

Techniques  of  teaching  beginning  stenography,  advanced  dictation  and  tran- 
scription, secretarial  training,  and  clerical  practice  are  provided  in  this  course.  At- 
tention is  given  to  the  latest  teaching  materials,  audio-visual  aids,  equipment,  and 
supplies. 

Teaching  the  skills  of  the  clerical  and  secretarial  worker  is  stressed;  in  addi- 
tion, the  traits,  attitudes,  work  habits,  and  understandings  which,  if  developed, 
permit  an  office  worker  to  make  a  real  contribution  to  the  business  world  and  to 
society  are  analyzed.  The  unique  opportunities  present  in  the  preparation  of  the 
secretarial  worker  for  service  to  the  school  and  to  the  community  are  surveyed. 
A  test  of  subjea-matter  competency  in  each  field  is  required. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  404.  Business  Economics 

This  course  deals  with  the  business  aspects  of  economics  as  related  to  imme- 
diate and  long-range  post-war  problems;  operation  and  government  control  of 
public  utilities;  taxation,  government  finance,  and  labor  and  management  prob- 
lems. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  405.  Office  Practice — Clerical 

Office  machines  commonly  used  by  the  bookkeeper  and  clerical  worker  are 
studied  in  this  course.  Actual  training  is  given  on  the  10-key  and  full  keyboard 
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adding  listing  machines,  the  rotary  and  key-driven  calculating  machines,  and  the 
posting  machine.  Other  office  skills  necessary  for  the  clerical  worker  to  possess  are 
stressed.  Limited  instruction  is  provided  on  the  voice-writing  and  duplicating 
equipment. 

Techniques  of  job  analysis,  including  job  description,  job  breakdown,  and  job 
evaluation  are  practiced. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  406.  Advertising,  I 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  social  and  economic  aspeas 
of  advertising  so  that  a  fair  evaluation  may  be  made  of  its  worth  as  well  as  its  un- 
desirable aspects.  Copy  appeals,  the  writing  of  copy,  advertising  layouts,  and  the 
selection  of  appropriate  types  of  media  for  various  advertisements  are  considered. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  research  aspects  of  the  subject  so  important  today. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407.  Office  Practice — Secretarial 

The  secretary  must  be  acquainted  with  office  procedure  and  must  be  able  to 
operate  many  different  office  machines.  This  course  familiarizes  the  prospective 
teacher  of  secretaries  with  the  operation  of  voice-writing  and  duplicating  equip- 
ment. The  duties  of  the  secretarial  worker  are  studied,  with  considerable  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  filing.  Understanding  of  office  procedures  and  stenographic 
skill  are  strengthened  through  supervised  office  assignments  and  class  work  pro- 
jeas. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  408.  Business  Finance 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of  business  or- 
ganizations from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promotion,  during  operation  and 
expansion,  and  during  the  period  of  reorganization.  Problems  involving  financing 
by  means  of  stock,  borrowed  capital,  mortgages,  bonds,  and  notes  are  solved. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Business  Education  409.  Consumer  Education 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  role  of  the  consumer  in  the  economy,  some  of  the 
forces  affecting  consumer  demand,  governmental  and  private  agencies  aiding  the 
consumer,  and  the  development  of  intelligent  techniques  for  buying  and  using 
consumer  goods  and  services. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  410.  Advanced  Accounting 

This  is  an  advanced  course  for  students  who  have  had  two  years  of  accounting. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  techniques  of  problem  solving.  Included  are  problems  re- 
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lating  to  basic  accounting  principles,  cost  accounting,  and  intermediate  account- 
ing. Considered  are  the  determination  of  net  income  on  accrual,  cash  and  install- 
ment bases;  problems  of  valuation,  including  problems  of  depreciation,  depletion, 
and  amortization;  consignments;  preparation  and  analysis  of  financial  statements, 
including  analysis  of  net  change  in  gross  profit  and  net  change  in  working  capital; 
partnership  formation,  operation,  dissolution,  and  liquidation;  bankruptcy,  reor- 
ganization, and  recapitalization,  and  consolidated  balance  sheets  and  income 
statements. 

Prerequisites: Business  Education  201,  Business  Education  202,  Busi- 
ness Education  301,  and  Business  Education  302 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  411.  Tax  Accounting 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  Federal 
Tax  structure.  Extensive  training  is  provided  in  the  application  of  basic  principles 
to  the  specific  problems  of  the  individual.  All  forms  involved  in  the  filing  of  indi- 
vidual tax  returns  are  carefully  studied.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  the  student  to 
master  the  problems  encountered  in  completing  individual  tax  returns. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester-hours  of  accounting 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  412.  Project  Development  in  Consumer  Education 

This  course  permits  the  student  to  explore  in  a  specialized  fashion  two  major 
areas  of  consumer  education.  Two  projects  are  developed,  one  on  housing  and  the 
other  on  the  furnishing  of  a  home.  The  basic  purposes  of  this  course  are  to  illus- 
trate the  handling  of  material  and  the  procedures  that  might  be  used  in  develop- 
ing other  consumer  education  units. 

Prerequisite:   An  undergraduate  course  in  consumer  education  or  economics. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  414.  Merchandising,  I 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  how,  what,  where,  and  when  to  buy;  the 
terms  of  purchasing;  tested  receiving  and  marketing  procedures;  the  mathematics 
of  merchandising — setting  the  retail  price,  planning  mark-up  and  mark-down;  and 
inventory  controls.  It  is  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  of  the  prospective  or  actual 
small  businessman. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  417.  Marketing 

Marketing  is  the  process  of  transferring  goods  from  the  producer  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  functions  involved  in  the  process,  the  various  channels  of  distribution, 
marketing  institutions,  and  the  costs  of  marketing  are  considered  in  this  course. 
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Such  topics- as  auctions,  produce  exchanges,  wholesalers,  retailing,  department  and 
mail-order  stores,  chain  stores,  cooperatives,  profits  and  prices  are  included. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  418.  Retail  Store  Management 

The  work  of  the  store  manager  in  retail  store  operation  is  fully  explored  in  this 
course.  The  problems  of  organization  and  management  as  they  are  encountered 
in  various  types  of  retail  stores  are  discussed.  Consideration  is  given  to  trends, 
principles,  and  practices  in  small  and  large  stores  in  both  the  independent  and 
chain-store  fields. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  420.  Field  Studies  in  Business  Education 

This  orientation  course  aims  to  introduce  business-education  students,  through 
direct  observational  techniques,  to  the  realities  of  the  business  world.  Six  field 
trips  are  made  in  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  which  include  visits  to  business 
organizations  where  the  following  types  of  business  activity  or  relationships  may 
be  observed:  production;  merchandising  and  advertising;  finance;  transportation 
and  communication;  employer-employee  relationships;  government  and  business 
relationships.  The  field  trips  are  supplemented  by  regular  class  sessions  where  dis- 
cussions are  held  and  visual  aids  presented  to  make  the  visits  more  meaningful. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  421.  Finance  and  Investments  for  Families 

This  course  applies  the  principles  of  budgeting,  banking,  insurance,  finance, 
and  investments  to  the  complicated  problems  facing  individuals  and  families  in 
these  areas.  It  deals  with  budgets;  savings;  banking;  life  insurance;  general  in- 
surance annuities;  pensions;  wills;  such  investments  as  stocks,  bonds,  and  mutual 
funds;  homes;  and  small  business  enterprises. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

The  English  Department  serves  the  entire  college  by  offering  certain  courses 
in  composition,  speech,  and  literature  which  are  required  of  all  students.  It 
offers  other  courses  which  may  be  taken  as  electives  by  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  teach  in  any  field,  and  a  four-year  program  for  those  students  who 
choose  the  subject  as  a  major  field  of  specialization. 

The  four-year  program  offers  a  rich  background  of  knowledge  and  literary 
experience  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  teach  English  in  the  high  school.  Courses 
in  speech  and  composition  develop  the  student's  ability  to  express  himself  orally 
and  in  writing.  Other  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  student  understanding  of 
the  way  human  beings  use  language  to  express  and  communicate  their  ideas  and 
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experiences,  of  the  types  and  forms  of  literature,  of  the  major  developments  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  Western  world,  of  the  many  masterpieces  of  British  and 
American  literature,  of  the  subtle  and  intimate  relationship  between  literature  and 
human  culture,  and  of  the  ways  by  which  expression  and  reading  may  develop  and 
enrich  the  lives  of  high-school  students. 

Training  for  leadership  in  extra-curricular  programs  of  the  secondary  school 
is  provided  in  the  aaivities  of  organizations  sponsored  by  the  Department.  The 
ENGLISH  CLUB  welcomes  to  membership  all  English  majors  regardless  of 
special  interests  and  abilities  and  serves  as  an  integrating  factor  for  students  in 
the  Department.  ALDORNIA,  the  honor  society  of  the  Department,  limits  its 
membership  to  those  English  majors  who  excell  in  scholarship.  The  CREATIVE 
WRITING  CLUB  offers  opportunities  for  writing  and  criticism  to  those  stu- 
dents interested  in  composition  as  a  creative  art.  The  SENATE  is  a  society  limited 
to  men  of  the  College  who  are  interested  in  discussing  music,  art,  literature,  and 
contemporary  social  problems. 

Two  publications  of  the  Student  Government  Association,  The  Mont- 
CLARION  (the  College  Newspaper),  and  The  Montclair  Quarterly  (a  lit- 
erary magazine),  and  two  in  the  College  High  School,  The  Crier  (school  news- 
paper), and  LaCampanilla  (school  yearbook),  are  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  English. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

Courses  lOOA,  lOOB,  200A,  and  200B  are  required  of  all  students.  As  the 
equivalent  of  English  200B  speech  majors  and  minors  take  English  103. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  English  major: 

Semester-hours 

English   101.      The  Language  Arts 4 

English   102.      Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to  O'Neill 4 

English  201.      Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost 4 

English  202.      British  and  American  Fiction 4 

English  301A.   Literature  for  Adolescents 2 

English  301B.    Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 2 

English  302.      Survey  of  American  Literature 4 

English  401.      The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

English  402.      Survey  of  British  Literature 4 

One  two-semester-hour  eleaive  course  upon  return  from  student 

teaching  2 

33 

Sixty  observations  divided  between  the  junior  and  senior  divisions  of  the 
College  High  School  are  required  of  senior  English  majors.  These  observations 
constitute  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirement  to  observe  which  is  described 
in  English  401. 

In  addition  to  courses  listed  in  this  bulletin,  there  are  courses  at  the  graduate 
level  which  are  oflFered  in  the  Part-Time,  Extension,  and  Summer  Sessions.  These 
courses  are  open  to  undergraduates  who  have  completed  student  teaching.  These 
courses  are  described  in  detail  in  the  Graduate  Bulletin. 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  student  begins  his  college  study  of  English  with  a  survey  course  in  World 
Literature,  required  of  all  freshmen,  which  gives  him  an  over-view  of  the  de- 
velopment of  Western  Culture  and  provides  background  for  his  reading  and 
thinking  on  aesthetic,  ethical,  social,  and  political  problems.  The  English  major 
takes  the  course  in  The  Language  Arts  so  that  he  may  study  the  problems  inherent 
in  the  communication  of  meanings  through  linguistic  symbols  and  be  better  pre- 
pared to  study  and  teach  the  uses  of  language.  He  also  takes  the  course  in  Drama 
from  the  Miracle  Plays  to  O'Neill,  the  first  of  three  courses  in  which  the  major 
types  of  literary  expression  are  investigated. 

English  100 A  and  lOOB.  World  Literature:  Its  Masters  and  its  Forms 

For  a  description  of  these  courses,  see  page  46. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours  each 

English  101.  The  Language  Arts 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  scientific  understanding  of  the 
uses  of  language,  to  the  end  that  he  may  learn  to  interpret  more  intelligently 
meanings  conveyed  through  human  speech  and  writing — including  prose,  poetry, 
and  propaganda — and  may  be  better  equipped  to  teach  high-school  students  to 
write,  read,  speak,  and  listen  comprehendingly. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

English  102.  Drama  from  the  Miracle  Plays  to  O'Neill 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  historical  development  of  English  drama 
from  its  beginnings  to  the  present  day  and  analyzes  the  characteristics  of  drama 
as  a  literary  form.  Considerable  emphasis  is  given  to  the  contemporary  drama. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

All  students  in  the  second  year  are  given  special  training  in  Composition 
(200A)  and  in  Speech  (200B).  The  English  major  continues  his  investigation 
of  the  development  of  the  major  types  of  literary  expression  by  studying  Poetry 
from  Chaucer  to  Frost  and  British  and  American  Fiction. 

English  2 00 A.  Composition 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  46. 


English  200B.  Fundamentals  of  Speech 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47. 


Credit:   3  semester-hours 


Credit:   3  semester-hours 
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English  201.  Poetry  from  Chaucer  to  Frost 

This  course  surveys  the  development  of  English  poetry  from  its  beginnings 
to  the  present  time.  Its  study  includes  the  types  of  poetic  statement,  the  historical 
development  of  the  styles  and  forms  of  English  poetry,  the  life  and  work  of  the 
major  British  and  American  poets,  and  the  critical  appreciation  of  poetry  as  an  art 
and  as  an  expression  of  life. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

English  202.  British  and  American  Fiction 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  great  novels 
of  English  and  American  literature  from  Defoe  to  Hemingway.  A  second  major 
objective  is  to  guide  future  teachers  in  the  selection  and  treatment  of  novels  suit- 
able to  high-school  students  of  varying  age  levels  and  social  backgrounds. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Having  acquired  a  broad  literary  background  in  the  first  two  years,  in  the 
third  year  the  English  major  prepares  for  teaching  high-school  English  by  study- 
ing Literature  for  Adolescents,  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays,  and  Survey  of  Amer- 
ican Literature.  During  the  spring  semester  of  this  year  opportunities  to  elect 
courses  of  special  interest  are  provided  to  English  majors,  and  to  majors  in  other 
departments. 

English  301  A.  Literature  for  Adolescents 

A  study  of  the  reading  interests  of  different  age  levels  introduces  problems 
involved  in  the  selection  of  literature  for  students  from  the  fifth  through  the 
twelfth  grades.  Reading  and  analysis  of  literature  for  children  as  well  as  for  the 
young  adolescent  are  required. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  30 IB.  Shakespeare's  Major  Plays 

The  plays  of  Shakespeare  which  are  most  frequently  taught  in  the  high  school 
are  studied.  Discussion  of  Shakespeare's  conception  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  his 
dramatic  art,  the  sources  of  his  plays,  staging  in  Shakespeare's  theatre  and  in  our 
own,  and  typical  textual  problems,  provides  the  student  with  a  background  for 
teaching  Shakespeare  in  the  secondary  school. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  302.  Survey  of  American  Literature 

A  survey  of  American  literature  from  its  Seventeenth  Century  beginnings  to 
the  present  day  is  undertaken  in  the  course,  and  the  political  and  social  back- 
grounds are  studied  in  the  light  of  their  influence  upon  literary  history.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  those  classics  which  are  frequently  encountered  in  the  high- 
school  curriculum. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 
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English  310.  Journdism 

This  course  is  designed  to  qualify  the  student  to  teach  high-school  journalism. 
Its  aim  is  to  give  the  student  training  in  recognizing  news;  gathering  it;  and 
preparing  it  for  print,  including  copyreading,  headline  writing,  proofreading, 
and  page  make-up.  The  course  assimies  little  or  no  previous  journalistic  training. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

In  its  major  purposes  the  fourth  year  looks  forward  to  the  student-teaching 
experience.  The  Department  oflFers  a  detailed,  chronological  Survey  of  British 
Literature  which  demands  intense  and  precise  scholarship. 

The  Teaching  of  English  implements  the  professional  study  which  has  been 
stressed  continuously  throughout  the  student's  college  career.  By  discussion,  by 
daily  observations,  and  by  participation  in  the  College  High  School,  the  meaning 
of  those  professional  ideas  and  ideals  that  have  been  urged  is  demonstrated. 

English  401.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  are  taught  to  develop  and  use  materials  of  the  classroom;  lesson  plans 
and  imits  of  work  are  prepared  and  presented  for  criticism;  textbooks  are  analyzed 
for  training  in  their  use;  and  bulletin  board  exhibits  and  visual  education  materials 
are  prepared  by  students  for  the  class.  Observation  and  criticism  of  teaching  in 
the  College  High  School,  and  criticism  of  student  compositions  are  required. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

English  40 IX.  The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  are  taught  to  develop  and  use  materials  of  the  classroom;  lesson  plans 
and  units  of  work  are  prepared  and  presented  for  criticism;  textbooks  are  analyzed 
for  training  in  their  use;  and  bulletin  board  exhibits  and  visual  education  materials 
are  prepared  by  students  for  the  class.  This  course  is  offered  only  in  summer 
sessions. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  402.  Survey  of  British  Literature  to  1798 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  the  romantic  triumph  in 
1798. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

English  404.  Survey  of  British  Literature 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  402.  It  takes  up  the  story  with  the 
romantic  triumph  in  1798  and  continues  it  to  the  present  time. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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English  407.  British  and  American  Biography 

Both  the  old  and  new  types  of  biography  are  read  and  studied  in  this  course, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Biography  is  pre- 
sented for  its  cultural  and  informational  values,  for  its  use  in  integrating  the 
work  of  the  various  departments  in  the  high  school,  and  for  its  direct  help  in  the 
vocational  guidance  program. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  408.  Creative  Writing 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary  forms  in  prose 
and  verse.  Each  student  is  assisted  in  finding  his  own  best  field  of  writing,  and  is 
given  further  training  in  that  field.  The  course  is  based  entirely  upon  the  needs 
of  the  class  as  revealed  in  student-written  manuscripts.  Much  time  is  devoted  to 
criticism  and  to  discussion  of  mutual  problems.  Wherever  possible,  the  course 
is  made  to  reflect  methods  of  creative  teaching  in  the  field  of  composition. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  419.  Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  facts  of  grammatical  relationships  in  Eng- 
lish, and  of  the  current  problems  of  "rules"  as  opposed  to  "usage."  The  primary 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with  the  true  functions  of  grammar  in 
speech  and  writing. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  420.  High  School  Classics 

This  course  is  a  seminar  for  prospective  student  teachers  on  the  problems  of 
teaching  literature  in  high  schools.  The  student  reads  numerous  articles  on  the 
"classics"  vs.  "moderns"  controversy,  becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
contents  and  aims  of  the  best  high  school  anthologies  currently  in  use,  and  builds 
up  a  working  philosophy  for  his  own  teaching.  Through  the  continual  practice  of 
reporting  and  discussion  leading,  the  student  is  enabled  to  integrate  his  total 
experience  in  college. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  421.  The  Short  Story 

The  course  traces  the  history  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving  literary  form, 
emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Many 
stories  are  analyzed  for  both  human  and  literary  values.  Professional  use  of  the 
short  story  is  the  guiding  purpose  in  the  conduct  of  the  course. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  428.  The  Film  and  Society 

This  course  considers  the  impact  of  the  motion  picture  on  our  culture.  The 
film  is  studied  and  evaluated  as  a  powerful  social  and  educative  force,  as  an  art 
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form,  and  ^s  an  entertainment  medium.  The  origin  and  development  of  film 
techniques  are  treated,  and  films  are  shown  at  each  session,  accompanied  by  analysis 
and  discussion.  The  scenario  as  a  literary  type  and  the  adaptation  of  prose  fiction 
for  film  purposes  are  included  in  the  course  content. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  430.  Reading  in  Secondary  Schools 

After  examination  of  recent  research  concerning  reading  activities  at  various 
age  levels,  the  class  undertakes  to  evaluate  methods  devised  to  develop  reading 
skills,  to  increase  vocabularies,  and  to  improve  the  comprehension  of  secondary- 
school  students. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  432.  The  Development  of  the  Drama 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  studied  in  all  periods  from  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to  the  beginning  of 
modern  drama  with  Ibsen.  The  emphasis  of  the  course  is  placed  on  the  major 
characteristics  of  the  drama  and  its  necessary  complement,  the  theatre.  Represen- 
tative plays  are  read  and  discussed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  446.  The  One- Act  Play 

This  course  studies  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  devoting  special  attention 
to  plays  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  production. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  451.  Liter atme  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature  of  literature  and  considers  its  importance 
as  a  faaor  in  the  development  of  international  understanding.  It  deals  with  the 
relation  between  the  use  of  language  in  literature  and  with  the  methods  of  art 
since  the  re-creation  of  experience  is  a  function  common  to  both.  Through  read- 
ing the  literature  which  is  being  read  by  our  neighbors  today,  both  in  Europe 
and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  students  are  able  to  participate  in  a  common 
experience  with  them. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  459.  A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 

Some  of  the  contributions  which  have  gone  into  the  making  of  Chinese  liter- 
ature, such  as  the  Book  of  Odes  of  Confucius,  the  poems  of  Li  Po  and  Tu  Fu,  the 
Lute  Song,  and  the  Dream  of  the  Red  Chamber^  are  considered  in  this  course. 
Aside  from  a  general  survey  of  the  great  literature  of  China  special  attention  is 
given  to  English  translations  of  the  masterpieces  of  Chinese  literature.  There  are 
twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning;  after  lunch  each  day  a  period  of 
forty-five  minutes  is  devoted  to  informal  talks,  story-telling,  singing  of  Chinese 
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songs,  and  showing  of  motion  pictures.  During  the  workshop  period  individual 
students  work  on  specific  topics  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:   SOCIAL  Studies  499,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

THE  SPEECH  MAJOR 

A  growing  recognition  on  the  part  of  school  administrators  of  the  important 
role  played  by  public  speaking,  discussion,  conversation,  and  dramatic  produc- 
tions in  achieving  the  goals  of  education  has  increased  the  demand  for  instructors 
of  speech  in  the  secondary  schools.  Such  teachers  must  be  able  to  guide  students 
in  learning  to  formulate  and  to  express  effectively  their  opinions  concerning 
what  they  believe  and  hear.  They  must  be  able  to  lead  and  to  participate  in  discus- 
sions and  dramatic  productions.  Moreover,  the  frustrations,  maladjustments,  and 
character  deterioration  which  result  from  being  isolated  from  the  group  because 
of  defective  speech  have  been  shown  to  be  preventable,  to  a  large  degree,  through 
speech  correction.  For  that  reason,  speech  correaionists  are  needed  for  work  in 
elementary  schools  and  often  in  an  entire  school  system. 

Since  the  teacher  of  speech  and  dramatics,  in  some  school  systems,  is  expected 
to  guide  both  the  speech  improvement  and  the  speech  correaion  program,  the 
speech  major  has  been  designed  to  prepare  prospeaive  teachers  for  positions  as 
teachers  of  speech  and  dramatics  and  as  speech  correctionists. 

Further  experience  in  the  field  is  afforded  through  extra-curricular  activities 
sponsored  by  the  Speech  Department.  PLAYERS,  a  society  open  to  the  entire 
student  body,  promotes  interest  in  drama  and  gives  at  least  two  major  produc- 
tions each  year.  SIGMA  ALPHA  ETA,  national  speech  correction  honor  society,  is 
represented  on  this  campus  by  Zeta  Chapter.  This  organization  brings  outstanding 
speech  authorities  to  the  campus,  conducts  field  trips,  and  supports  Montclair's 
speech  laboratory. 

REQUIRED  COURSES 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  speech  major: 

Semester-hours 

English  104.  Introduction  to  Phonetics 2 

English  105.  Fundamentals  of  Acting 2 

English  106.  Introduction  to  Oral  Interpretation 2 

English  204.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking 2 

English  208.  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing 3 

English  209.  Speech  Correction  2 

English  410.  Speech  Pathology  2 

English  417.  Methods  tn  the  Teaching  of  Speech 3 

English  435.  Stagecraft 2 

English  456.  Play  Direction  2 

English  457.  Directing  the  Assembly  Program 2 

English  461A.  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 2 

English  461B.  Advanced  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 2 

English  463.  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech 2 

English  464.  Speech  Psychology  2 

English  465.  Speech  Arts  Activity 1 
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In  addition  to  the  course  tequirements  for  the  speech  major  as  listed  above 
speech  majors  are  required  to  take  the  following  course: 

English  103.  Voice  and  Speech  Improvement... 3  semester-hours 

Required  of  speech  majors  and  minors  in  lieu  of  English  200B. 
Speech  majors  are  required  to  minor  in  English. 

THE  SPEECH  MINOR 

Eighteen  semester-hours  of  work,  chosen  from  the  following  courses  accord- 
ing to  these  stated  requirements,  constitute  the  speech  minor.  (English  103, 
Voice  and  Speech  Improvement,  is  required  of  all  speech  majors  and  minors  in 
lieu  of  English  200B,  Fundamentals  of  Speech.)  The  requirements  for  the  speech 
minor  may  then  be  met  by  the  following  courses: 

1.  Speech  Fundamentals — 5  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  104,  Introduction  to  Phonetics,  and 

English  208,  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing 

2.  Public  Speaking — 2  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  204,  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking 

3.  Interpretation — 2  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  106,  Introduction  to  Oral  Interpretation,  or 
English  448,  Choral  Speaking 

4.  Dramatics — 2  semester  hours  required 

Take  English  105,  Fundamentals  of  Acting,  or 
English  435,  Stagecraft,  or 
English  456,  Play  Direction 

5.  Speech  Correction — 4  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  209,  Speech  Correction,  and 
English  410,  Speech  Pathology 

6.  Methods — 3  semester-hours  required 

Take  English  417,  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

SEQUENCES  OF  COURSES 

A.  Required  Sequences 

English  103  during  the  first  half  of  the  sophomore  year- — ^prerequisite 
to  other  speech  courses 

English  208  in  first  half  of  sophomore  year — ^prerequisite  to  English 
209  and  English  410 

English  209  before  or  with  English  410 

B.  Recommended  Sequences 

English  204  before  English  449 
English  105  before  English  456 
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Possible  elections  in  speech  for  those  desiring  more  than  the  minimum  require- 
ments listed  above  include  the  following  courses: 

English  454,  Training  the  Speaking  Voice 
English  457,  Directing  the  Assembly  Program 
English  461  A,  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 
English  46 IB,  Advanced  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 
English  463,  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech 
English  465;  Speech  Arts  Activity 

Transfer  students  please  confer  with  a  member  of  the  speech  faculty  regard- 
ing courses  taken  elsewhere  which  can  be  accepted  as  fulfilling  any  of  the  above 
requirements. 

THE  SPEECH  MAJOR— THE  FIRST  TWO  YEARS 

During  the  first  two  years  the  speech  major  is  given  experience  in  elemen- 
tary courses  in  oral  reading,  speaking,  acting,  voice  improvement,  phonetics,  and 
an  introduaion  to  speech  correction. 

English  103.  Voice  and  Speech  lmprovew,ent 

This  course  aflFords  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  develop  their  own 
voice  and  speech  techniques  and  to  eliminate  faults.  Consideration  is  also  given 
to  the  procedures  to  use  in  helping  others  to  improve  voice  and  speech  patterns. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

English  104.  Introduction  to  Phonetics 

This  course  gives  the  students  an  acquaintance  with  the  science  of  speech 
sounds.  They  learn  to  use  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  as  well  as  dia- 
critical marks  of  lexicographers.  The  symbols  are  used  both  in  transcribing  and 
in  reading  from  transcriptions. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  105.   Fundamentals  of  Acting 

The  techniques  of  acting,  pantomime,  and  charaaerization  are  studied  and 
practiced.  Visits  to  professional  theatrical  produaions  for  an  analysis  of  aaing 
techniques  are  required. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  106.  Introduction  to  Oral  Interpretation 

This  course  is  organized  to  increase  the  student's  appreciation  of  literature 
in  the  area  of  his  special  interest.  The  emphasis  is  on  individual  classroom  per- 
formances followed  by  informal  critiques,  and  the  development  of  a  repertory  for 
specific  classroom  purposes. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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English  204.  Introduction  to  Public  Speaking 

The  student  studies  techniques  for  preparing  and  dehvering  effective,  inform- 
ative, persuasive,  and  interesting  speeches.  He  is  given  as  many  speaking  oppor- 
tunities as  possible,  followed  by  informal  critiques.  He  also  is  given  experience 
in  moderating  a  program. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  208.  Physics  and  Physiology  of  Speech  and  Hearing 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  physics  of  sound,  the  structure  and  opera- 
tion of  the  vocal  mechanism  in  producing  speech  sound,  and  the  anatomy  and 
funaion  of  the  aural  mechanism  in  detecting  sound  and  distinguishing  its  various 
charaaeristics,  especially  those  significant  in  the  understanding  of  speech,  are 
considered. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

English  209.  Speech  Correction 

A  study  of  the  problems  inherent  in  such  abnormalities  as  lisping,  cluttering, 
vocal  monotony,  and  general  articulatory  inaccuracies  is  undertaken  in  order  that 
the  nature  of  the  problems,  their  diagnosis,  and  correction  may  be  understood. 

Prerequisite:  English  208 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  435.  Stagecraft 

This  workshop  course  provides  training  in  constructing  and  painting  of  scenery 
and  lighting  the  stage.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock  hours  of  craft  work  is  required 
for  credit  in  this  course. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 


THE  THIRD  YEAR 

During  the  third  year  the  speech  major  is  introduced  to  speech  laboratory 
work  under  careful  supervision,  and  learns  the  psychological  principles  of  speech 
acquisition,  as  well  as  of  oral  communication.  He  puts  dramatic  theory  into  prac- 
tice by  his  work  with  Players,  and  in  a  course  in  Speech  Arts  Aaivity.  A  course 
in  the  Audio- Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech  introduces  him  to  the  devices  and 
materials  he  can  use  to  enrich  his  teaching. 

English  410.  Speech  Pathology 

This  course  deals  with  diagnostic  and  corrective  procedures,  causes,  and  treat- 
ment for  major  or  pathological  speech  problems  including  severe  stuttering,  voice 
disorders,  laryngeaomy,  cleft-palate,  cerebral  palsy,  and  aphasia. 

Prerequisites:  English  208  and  209 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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English  457.  Directing  the  Assembly  Program 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize  and  to  conduct 
assembly  programs  and  similar  activities.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  cover 
all  phases  of  the  director's  responsibilities.  Groups  conduct  research  on  suitable 
program  materials  and  share  their  findings.  Each  student  prepares  a  detailed  script 
for  one  assembly  or  commencement  program. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  461  A.  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 

After  the  techniques  of  interviewing,  of  preparing  case  histories,  of  diagnosing 
speech  disorders,  of  planning  therapies,  and  of  determining  prognoses  have  been 
taught  through  lectures  and  demonstration  lessons,  each  student  is  assigned  one 
or  more  persons  with  speech  defects  for  supervised  practice  in  correcting  speech 
disorders.  Credit  is  given  on  a  laboratory  basis,  and  the  course  meets  three  hours 
weekly. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  46 IB.  Advanced  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 

This  course  provides  for  additional  supervised  speech  correction  practice  with 
adults  or  children  with  speech  disorders.  Credit  is  given  on  a  laboratory  basis, 
and  the  course  meets  three  hours  weekly. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

English  463.  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  equip  prospective  teachers  to  understand  the 
desirable  characteristics;  capabilities;  and  all  possible  uses  of  charts,  models,  pro- 
jection equipment,  and  magnetic  and  disc  recorders  available  for  the  teaching 
of  speech.  The  distribution,  cost,  operation,  servicing,  and  storing  of  instruments 
and  of  supplies  are  also  considered. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  464.  Speech  Psychology 

The  mental  processes  involved  in  acquiring  language  and  in  using  it  in  effec- 
tive oral  communication  are  reviewed.  Problems  involving  psychological  princi- 
ples as  they  apply  to  oral  teaching,  to  audience  leadership  and  control,  to  the 
alleviation  of  stage  fright,  and  to  the  teaching  of  speech  improvement  are  con- 
sidered along  with  the  principles  of  general  semantics. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
English  465.  Speech  Arts  Activity 

Each  speech  major  is  required  to  earn  at  least  one  semester-hour  of  credit 
in  some  supervised  speech-arts  activity,  such  as:  playing  a  major  role  in  a  major 
production;  direaing  a  three-act  play  or  its  equivalent;  giving  a  public  play 
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reading  or  lecture  recital;  direaing  a  series  of  assembly  programs;  or  direaing 
and  producing  a  series  of  radio  programs. 

Credit:   1  semester-hour 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

The  course  in  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech  should  be  for  the  speech 
major  a  review  of  the  principles  learned  in  previous  courses  with  a  multitude 
of  suggestions  for  techniques  to  be  used  in  imparting  that  knowledge  and  devel- 
oping those  skills  in  the  students  whom  he  will  teach.  With  this  overview  there 
should  emerge  a  clear  picture  of  the  place  of  speech  skills  in  the  educational 
pattern  and  a  philosophy  which  will  give  depth  to  teaching  throughout  one's 
professional  career. 

English  417.  Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  objeaives  of  speech  education  at  each 
grade  level;  of  the  problems,  approaches,  materials,  textbooks,  and  techniques  in 
specific  speech  areas;  of  modern  trends  in  instruction;  and  of  the  integration  of 
speech  with  other  academic  departments  of  study. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

English  448.  Chord  Speaking 

As  members  of  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  interpreting  various 
forms  of  literature  suitable  for  group  treatment.  Consideration  is  given  to  their 
use  in  the  various  grade  levels  in  teaching.  Students  prepare  a  group  of  seleaions 
suitable  for  their  particular  interest  and  purpose. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  449.  Public  Speaking 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public  speaking.  It 
provides  opportunity  for  training  in  the  more  complex  speech  skills,  especially 
in  the  techniques  of  leadership  in  speech  situations  and  the  techniques  for  making 
speech  responses  in  cooperative  situations. 


Prerequisite:  English  204  or  the  equivalent 


Credit:  2  semester-hours 


English  454.  Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  development  of 
a  pleasing  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the  application  of  speech 
skills  to  praaical  speaking  situations- 
Credit:  2  semester-hours      ^ 

English  456.  Play  Direction 

This  course  covers  the  choosing  and  casting,  as  well  as  direaing,  of  plays. 
Scenes  are  direaed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed  prompt-book  of  one  play  is 
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prepared.  Whenever  possible,  this  play  is  given  publicly  before  a  student  audience. 
This  course  complements  English  435. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  462.  Group  Discussion  and  Leadership 

Students  are  taught  the  principles  of  democratic  discussion  and  methods  for 
guiding  the  committee  meeting,  panel  symposium,  lecture,  and  debate  forums. 
Frequent  opportunities  to  apply  these  principles  and  methods  are  given  through 
discussion  of  topics  chosen  by  the  class. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  A66.  Speech  Development:  Improvement  and  Reeducation 

This  course  is  intended  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  classroom  teachers 
who  have  little  or  no  background  in  speech  education.  Consideration  is  given  to 
the  following  topics:  (1)  speech  development;  (2)  speech  difficulties  or  prob- 
lems found  on  the  kindergarten,  elementary,  and  secondary- school  levels;  (3) 
acquisition  of  good  voice  and  speech  charaaeristics;  (4)  use  of  techniques  and 
materials  in  classrooms  to  motivate  good  speech  patterns;  and  (5)  ways  of 
setting  up  and  integrating  speech  education  in  school  systems.  Demonstrations 
with  individuals  and  groups  are  made,  and  students  are  expeaed  to  prepare  a  prac- 
tical project. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

English  467.  Oral  Interpretation  for  the  Teacher 

This  course  is  organized  as  a  laboratory  to  help  the  teacher  develop  his  poten- 
tialities in  oral  reading.  Each  student  is  given  many  opportunities  to  read  aloud 
and  to  participate  in  informal  critiques.  Assistance  is  given  in  compiling  a  rep- 
ertory of  seleaions  most  useful  in  daily  teaching. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS 

In  September,  1954,  a  major  in  fine  arts  was  oiSFered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
College.  Each  year  thereafter  advanced  courses  are  added  until  a  complete  four- 
year  program  is  in  operation.  Students  who  complete  this  curriculum  are  pre- 
pared to  teach  fine  arts  in  the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  high 
schools  of  New  Jersey. 

During  the  first  two  years,  the  student  explores  a  variety  of  art  media  including 
design  in  materials,  ceramics,  painting,  theater  arts,  and  commercial  and  industrial 
design. 

The  third  year  includes  sculpture,  home  design  and  house  furnishing,  com- 
munity planning  and  designing,  and  the  development  of  the  place  of  an  in  our 
civilization. 

The  fourth  year  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  print  making,  textiles 
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and  costume' arts,  the  philosophy  of  art,  art  eleaives,  art  education,  and  the  student- 
teaching  experience. 

The  following  fine  arts  courses  are  required  for  the  major: 

Semester-hours 

Fine  Arts  lOlA  &  B.  Design  in  Materials 5 

Fine  Arts  102A  &  B.  Ceramics    4 

Fine  Arts  200A  &  B.  Theater  Arts 6 

Fine  Arts  201A  &  B.  Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry 6 

Fine  Arts  202A  &  B.  Painting  6 

Fine  Arts  300A  &  B.  Art  and  Civilization 6 

Fine  Arts  301 A  &  B.  Home  Design  and  Community  Planning 6 

Fine  Arts  302A  &  B.  Sculpture   6 

Fine  Arts  400.  Philosophy  of  Art 2 

Fine  Arts  401.  Art  Education  2 

Fine  Arts  402.  Textile  and  Costume  Arts 4 

Fine  Arts  403.  Print  Making  4 

Fine  Arts  406.  y4f/ lFor/^j^o/>  or  Industrial  Arts  Elective 4 

61 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Fine  Arts  101  A.  Design  in  Materials 

This  course  is  an  initial  exploration  of  the  elements  of  design  and  their  organ- 
ization into  art  forms.  The  relationship  of  materials,  tools,  and  processes  in  terms 
of  the  funaion  of  each  art  form  is  learned  through  personal  exploration  in  a  wide 
variety  of  media.  The  integral  nature  of  the  arts  and  the  culture  is  given  major 
emphasis  throughout  the  course.  The  reading  content  is  based  upon  a  study  of 
contemporary  art  forms. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Fine  Arts  10 IB.  Design  in  Materials 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  101  A. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Fine  Arts  102  A.  Ceramics 

This  course  in  ceramics  includes  the  making  of  pottery  forms  by  coil,  slab, 
throwing,  and  casting  as  well  as  primitive  techniques.  All  methods  of  decorating 
are  explored  including  slip,  agrafiito,  under  glaze,  and  glaze.  The  making  of  glazes 
and  experiments  in  glaze  formulas  are  carried  out.  Stacking  and  firing  the  kiln 
are  a  part  of  each  student's  experience. 

The  course  content  includes  a  study  of  the  world's  great  ceramic  periods 
through  reading  and  museum  trips.  A  study  is  made  of  the  relationship  between 
children's  art  expression  in  clay  and  their  expression  in  graphic  media. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Fine  Arts  102B.  Ceramics 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Fine  Arts  102 A. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Fine  Arts  Course  for  Home  Economics  Majors 

Fine  Arts  110.  Introduction  to  Design  in  Materials 

The  elements  of  design  and  their  organization  into  art  forms  such  as  ceramics, 
textiles,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of  home  use  are  covered  in  this  course.  The 
relationship  of  materials,  tools,  and  processes  in  terms  of  the  function  of  each  art 
form  is  learned  through  studio  experiences.  The  reading  content  is  based  upon 
a  study  of  the  work  of  contemporary  designers  in  the  field  of  home  furnishings. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Fine  Arts  200  A  &  B.  Theater  Arts 

A  major  goal  of  this  course  is  the  development  of  techniques  of  group  plan- 
ning for  the  solution  of  an  art  problem  and  the  awareness  of  individual  responsi- 
bility for  group  achievement.  Experiences  are  in  the  production  of  puppet  and 
marionette  shows  and  the  preparation  of  scenery  and  lighting  for  live  productions. 
Study  in  these  areas  and  in  the  allied  fields  of  dance,  filming  and  television  is  made 
through  reading,  trips,  and  interviews. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 

Fine  Arts  201A&B.  Art  in  Commerce  and  Industry 

Lettering,  layout,  display,  and  exhibition  techniques  are  developed  in  the 
workshop.  College  activities  when  possible  supply  the  content  of  the  technical 
problems.  The  relationship  of  hand  art  to  machine  art  is  considered,  and  the  role 
of  the  artist-industrial  designer  in  a  technological  age  is  studied  to  discover  his 
contribution  to  a  culturally  healthy  environment.  Readings  include  philosophic 
writings  of  Morris,  Mumford,  and  others  and  current  national  and  foreign  peri- 
odicals of  industrial  design.  Trips  to  laboratories  and  studios  are  taken. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 

Fine  Arts  202A&B.  Painting 

This  course  includes  experiences  in  many  media  and  forms  of  painting.  The 
student  is  encouraged  to  experiment  with  emphasis  on  personal  vision  and  modes 
of  expression.  The  use  of  design  is  directed  to  the  formulation  of  a  competent 
individual  statement  in  a  limited  number  of  media.  The  development  of  paint- 
ing, beginning  with  the  impressionist  movement  and  including  contemporary 
directions,  constitutes  the  major  reading  content  of  the  course.  A  comparative 
study  is  made  of  the  painting  of  primitive  peoples,  children,  and  contemporary 
artists.  Frequent  visits  to  galleries  and  museums  are  required. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours  each 
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ELEaiVE 

Fine  Arts  210.  Experiencing  Art 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  the  experience  of  art  through 
creating,  selecting,  arranging,  contemplating,  and  reading.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  development  of  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  art  and  the  experience 
of  art,  and  their  significance  to  the  individual  and  their  role  in  a  culture.  The 
course  content  is  seleaed  from  all  art  forms  and  is  related  to  student  needs  and 
interests.  Personal  exploration  of  materials,  tools  and  processes  of  art,  readings 
in  contemporary  and  historic  art  forms  and  art  philosophy,  trips  to  appropriate 
sources,  and  contacts  with  producing  artists  are  procedural  methods  of  the  course. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Fine  Arts  300A&B.  Art  and  Civilization 

A  study  is  made  of  historic  periods  in  which  art  most  clearly  reflects  the  cul- 
ture. The  impact  on  art  of  geographic  conditions  and  social,  economic,  and 
religious  forces  is  studied.  Present  art  forms  are  understood  by  a  study  of  their 
historic  roots.  The  course  serves  to  integrate  the  student's  historic  art  information 
and  to  develop  his  critical  and  evaluative  abilities.  Museum  visits  and  extensive 
reading  are  required. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours  each 

Fine  Arts  301A&B.  Home  Design  and  Community  Planning 

New  trends  in  the  design  of  the  home  and  its  furnishings  and  landscaping, 
architecture,  and  city  planning  are  the  content  of  this  course.  The  work  of  major 
creative  artists  in  the  field  is  studied  as  art  forms  of  our  contemporary  culture 
pattern.  Technical  work  includes  scale  drawings,  elevations,  perspective  drawings, 
color  organizations,  and  model  making. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours  each 

Fine  Arts  302  A&B.  Sculpture 

This  course  provides  the  student  with  studio  experiences  in  three  dimensional 
expression.  A  variety  of  materials  are  explored,  including  clay,  plaster,  metal, 
plastics,  stone  and  wood.  Sculptural  methods  such  as  modeling,  direct  carving, 
construaion,  and  casting  are  experienced.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  those 
materials  and  methods  most  applicable  to  the  public  school  teaching  program. 
In  addition  to  the  studio  problems  the  student  is  required  to  complete  text 
assignments  and  outside  reading  problems,  make  frequent  museum  and  gallery 
visits,  prepare  written  and  oral  reports  on  readings  and  visits,  and  spend  additional 
time  in  designing. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours  each 
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SENIOR  YEAR 

Fine  Arts  400.  Philosophy  of  Art 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  the  various  theories 
of  art  and  the  nature  of  the  art  experience.  Readings  include  the  works  of  major 
philosophic  writers,  artists,  and  psychologists.  Through  discussion  each  student  is 
encouraged  to  develop  a  personal  philosophy  of  art  education. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Fine  Arts  401.  Art  Education 

The  content  of  this  course  includes  a  study  of  research  findings  of  the  pattern 
of  child  development  in  plastic  and  graphic  media;  the  organization  and  presenta- 
tion of  art  experience  to  the  children  of  grades  one  through  twelve;  and  the  rela- 
tionship of  art  to  other  areas  of  the  curriculum;  and  the  arts  in  the  extra-curricular 
program  within  the  school  and  the  community.  Practical  aspects  of  teaching  art 
including  materials,  tools  and  their  source,  cost,  care  and  organization  are  ex- 
perienced through  classroom  participation. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Fine  Arts  402.  Textile  and  Costume  Arts 

This  course  includes  the  designing  and  making  of  woven  and  decorated  textiles 
for  use.  Textiles  are  woven  on  simple  handmade  looms,  and  on  professional  floor 
and  table  looms.  Textiles  are  decorated  by  tie-dye,  block  print,  batik,  stencil, 
painting,  silk  screen  and  needlework.  Costume  designing  emphasizes  the  suit- 
ability of  line,  color,  and  fabric  to  the  individual  and  the  occasion.  Historic  as 
well  as  contemporary  fabrics  and  costume  are  studied  through  reading,  visits  to 
museums,  shops,  and  galleries. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Fine  Arts  403.  Print  Making 

The  many  ways  of  making  prints:  etching,  dry  point,  wood  cuts,  and  wood 
engraving,  lithography,  silk  screen,  photograms,  and  photography  are  learned  in 
personal  production  which  emphasizes  the  relation  of  material,  tool,  and  process. 
Adaptation  of  these  professional  media  to  classroom  use  is  one  aspect  of  this  course. 
The  work  of  masters  in  these  various  types  of  print  making  are  studied  in  repro- 
duaions  and  in  museum  trips. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Fine  Arts  406.  Art  Workshop 

The  workshop  is  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  have  a  concentrated  ex- 
perience in  an  art  form  of  his  choice.  Each  student  projeas  his  own  problem  in 
consultation  with,  and  under  the  direaion  of,  a  faculty  member.  In  addition  the 
student  is  expeaed  to  set  up  an  exhibit  of  the  work  he  has  accomphshed  during  his 
four  years. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
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ELECTIVES 

Fine  Arts  408.  Creative  Painting 

This  course  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  use  the  materials  of  the  painter 
for  personal  creative  experience.  Through  the  use  of  oils,  water  colors,  and  other 
media,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  work  on  landscape,  figure,  and  free  imaginative 
composition.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  individuaHty  of  expression,  variety  of  subjea 
matter,  and  experimentation.  No  previous  art  experience  is  necessary. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
Fine  Arts  414.  History  of  Chinese  Art 

In  this  course  the  developments  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
major  arts  of  China  are  traced  by  specialists  and  are  surveyed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  historical  developments.  A  historical  survey  of  the  development 
of  Chinese  art  from  the  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  present  day  is  made  which 
includes  the  role  played  by  foreign  influences  such  as  the  spreading  of  Buddhism 
and  the  Chinese  influence  on  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  twenty-four 
hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning  and  round-table  discussion  and  Hbrary  work 
in  the  afternoon.  During  the  afternoon  workshop  period  the  technique  of 
Chinese  painting  is  demonstrated.  Although  there  is  no  prerequisite  for  this 
course,  it  is  suggested  that  those  who  enroll  should  have  some  knowledge  of  art 
or  have  taken  Social  Studies  499,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Fine  Arts  415.  School  Arts  and  Crafts  with  Native  Materials 

In  this  course  the  student  gains  an  appreciation  and  understanding  of  art 
expression  growing  out  of  the  immediate  environment  as  he  learns  to  work  crea- 
tively with  native  materials.  Useful  and  decorative  articles  are  made  from  wood, 
fruit  pits,  seeds,  grasses,  reeds,  and  native  clay.  The  use  of  natural  dyes  for  color- 
ing is  demonstrated.  The  construction  of  teaching  aids  using  simple,  native 
materials  is  also  shown.  Flower  and  plant  arrangements  for  room  and  table 
decoration  in  keeping  with  good  conservation  practices  are  presented. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
Fine  Arts  416.  Appreciation  of  Chinese  Art 

This  is  an  introductory  course  on  Chinese  art  in  its  various  aspects:  its  historical 
development;  aesthetic  principles;  and  various  forms  such  as  calligraphy,  painting, 
sculpture,  bronze  and  jade,  pottery  and  porcelain,  architeaure,  etc.  Topics  include 
the  philosophical  basis  of  Chinese  art,  nature  in  Chinese  art,  and  symbolism  in 
Chinese  art.  Each  lecture  is  illustrated  by  photographs  and  lantern  slides  as  well 
as  demonstrations.  Students  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  elements  of  Chinese 
painting  from  widely  recognized  Chinese  artists. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  aims  to  train  teachers  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools  in  sound  scholarship,  true  culture,  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  foreign  people  whose  language  they  are  to  teach.  The  Department 
is  also  offering  courses  preparing  students  for  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 
in  the  elementary  school. 

All  the  courses  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  planned  to  provide 
linguistic  skill,  literary  appreciation,  and  understanding  of  human  relationships 
in  order  to  insure  efficient  professional  service.  The  emphasis  is  on  sequential 
development  which  has  the  effect  of  unifying  the  work  within  the  Foreign  Lang- 
uage Department  and  of  correlating  it  with  English,  social  studies,  integration, 
art,  and  music. 

Students  majoring  in  a  foreign  language  are  required  to  take  work  in  that 
language  for  the  four  years  of  the  college  course.  In  these  four  years  the  pros- 
pective teacher  of  French,  Spanish,  or  Latin  acquires  a  fundamental  knowledge 
of  his  major  subject  and  an  understanding  of  world  problems. 

For  majors  in  a  chosen  language  the  following  courses  are  required:  101, 
102,  201,  202,  301,  302,  401,  402  and  404. 

For  minors  in  a  foreign  language  the  following  courses  are  recommended: 
101,  102,  201,  202,  and  402. 

Prerequisite  for  those  majoring  or  minoring  in  any  foreign  language  are 
three  or  four  years  of  high  school  work  in  the  language.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  excellent  students  who  have  not  fuUy  met  this  requirement.  High 
school  Latin  is  desirable  for  all  language  work,  but  it  is  not  prerequisite  for  the 
study  of  a  modern  language  at  the  College.  The  class  work  in  French  and  Spanish 
is  conduaed  entirely  in  these  languages. 

The  Foreign  Language  Department  sponsors  three  language  clubs.  In  these 
extracurricular  activities  prospective  language  teachers  have  ample  opportunity 
for  leadership,  creative  work,  and  worthy  employment  of  leisure  time. 

The  College  High  School  plays  an  important  part  in  the  daily  life  of  students 
of  the  Foreign  Language  Department.  During  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  regular  observation  of  the  high  school  classes  in  the  language  of  their  major 
is  required.  A  change  from  observation  to  active  participation  through  limited 
assistantship  and  occasional  demonstration  is  made  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  Thus,  the  subject-matter  of  high  school  and  college  language  classes  is 
thoroughly  integrated. 

An  attractive  feature  of  the  foreign  language  work  preparatory  to  high-school 
teaching  is  the  possibility  of  a  year  of  study  in  a  foreign  country,  a  feature  which 
this  College  stresses  in  its  training  of  teachers  of  modern  languages. 

Students  desiring  academic  credit  for  Study  Abroad  register  for  the  work 
before  taking  it.  All  such  matters  as  the  country  and  institution  in  which  the 
work  is  to  be  done,  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  received,  reports  to  be  made, 
and  the  like,  are  prearranged  with  the  head  of  the  department.  For  further 
information  about  this  work,  see  page  32. 
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In  the  last  twenty  years,  one  hundred  and  forty  students  from  the  College 
have  spent  a  year  of  study  in  colleges  and  universities  of  Austria,  France,  Germany, 
Canada,  Mexico,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  South  America. 

In  appreciation  of  the  professional  help  granted  to  Montclair  students  by 
foreign  countries  students  from  abroad  interested  in  the  teaching  of  English  in 
the  schools  of  their  home  countries  have  been  invited  as  guests  for  a  year  of 
study  at  Montclair  State  Teachers  College.  In  the  past  students  from  Austria, 
Germany,  France,  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Spain  have  taken  work  at  the  College. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  to  its  full  extent  the  importance  of  this  student 
exchange  movement  in  the  field  of  education.  It  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the 
most  vital  steps  in  the  advancement  of  modern  foreign  language  teaching  in 
American  high  schools  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

FRENCH 

The  following  courses  are  arranged  to  give  the  prospeaive  high  school  teacher 
of  French  an  understanding  of  the  French  people,  their  culture,  and  their 
problems  through  a  study  of  the  development  of  their  civilization — ^their  social, 
economic,  political,  literary,  and  artistic  life.  All  courses  are  given  entirely  in 
French,  and  are  designed  to  give  ever-increasing  opportunities  to  develop  self- 
expression  in  the  foreign  tongue  through  readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 
The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  French  major: 

Semester-hours 

French   101.     Trench  Civilization:  Early  Periods  4 

French  102.     French  Civilization:  Renaissance    4 

French  201.     French  Civilization:  17th  Century  4 

French  202.     French  Theatre:  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine 4 

French  301.     French  Civilization:  18th  Century  4 

French  302.     French  Civilization:  The  Romantic  Movement 4 

French  401.     The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

French  402.     Advar^ced  French  Grammar  and  Composition 4 

French  404.     The  Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  French  Literature..         2 

33 
THE  FIRST  YEAR 

French  Civilization 

French  101.  French  Civilization:  Early  Periods 
French  102.  French  Civilization:  Renaissance 

The  freshman  courses  present  the  background  for  all  subsequent  linguistic 
and  literary  studies  in  French.  During  the  first  semester  special  attention  is 
devoted  to  bringing  all  the  students  up  to  a  uniform  level  of  development  in 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  French  so  that  homogeneous  class  work  may  be 
assured.  This  objeaive  is  accomplished  by  a  careful  appraisal  of  the  results  of  the 
required  years  of  study  of  high-school  French,  the  correaion  of  weaknesses 
discovered,  constant  training  in  speaking  French  both  in  the  classroom  and  in 
special  conversation  classes,  and  practice  in  French  composition  and  dictation. 
During  this  year,  especially  in  the  second  semester,  definite  units  of  work  in 
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French  civilization  are  presented  with  special  emphasis  on  the  geography  of 
France  and  French  history  to  the  17th  Century. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

Seventeenth  Century  French  Literature 

French  201.  French  Civilization:  17th  Century 
French  202.  French  Theatre:  Corneille,  Motive,  Racine 

In  the  sophomore  year  the  student  is  introduced  to  the  literature  and  life  of 
the  17th  Century,  an  age  of  important  French  contributions  to  the  world's  litera- 
ture. Although  special  attention  is  given  to  the  works  of  the  three  great  French 
dramatists,  the  contributions  of  other  significant  writers  are  carefully  examined. 
These  include  Descartes,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  La  Fontaine.  The  colorful 
reigns  of  Louis  XIII  and  Louis  XIV  furnish  the  historical  background  of  this 
century. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

French  301.  French  Civilization:  18th  Century 

French  302.  French  Civilization:  The  Romantic  Movement 

The  junior  courses  aim  to  train  students  in  all  phases  of  the  literature  of 
18th  Century  France  and  the  Romantic  Movement.  In  them  it  is  sought  to  eval- 
uate French  thought,  to  present  a  picture  of  French  civilization  as  expressed  in 
architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  furniture,  music,  and  by  so  doing  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  problems  of  contemporary  France.  These  courses  constitute  an  ad- 
vanced language  study  based  on  explication  de  textes  of  representative  authors, 
both  prose  writers  and  poets. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  French 

The  courses  in  French  during  the  senior  year  are  designed  to  combine  all 
the  professionalization  of  previous  French  courses  with  a  careful  study  of  the 
teaching  of  French  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice  teaching 
allows  the  prospective  teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  successful  high-school  teacher. 

French  401.  The  Teaching  of  French  in  Secondary  Schools 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  102. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 
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French  402.  Advanced  French  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  develops  a  complete  review  of  French  grammar  and  composi- 
tion as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  writing  of  French.  It  emphasizes  syntax 
and  style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  historical  grammar,  and  in- 
cludes a  study  of  selected  French  readings  to  determine  their  suitability  for 
high-school  use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and  grammatical  usage. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

French  404.  The  Great  Currents  of  Contemporary  French  Literature 

A  survey  of  contemporary  French  literature  is  based  on  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  French  civilization  and  literature  in  the  pre-war,  war,  and  post-war 
generations.  The  threefold  aim  of  the  course  is:  (1)  to  help  the  student  better 
to  understand  and  to  appreciate  the  new  trends  of  thought  in  France  through 
literary  interpretation;  (2)  to  enable  him  to  plan  his  reading  intelligently  by 
selecting  from  the  abundant  materials  that  contemporary  literature  offers  to  his 
choice;  and  (3)  to  give  him  a  background  for  a  more  thorough  study  of  this 
period  of  French  literature.  The  course  includes  lectures,  class  and  individual 
readings,  and  discussions. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

French  405.  Development  of  the  French  Novel 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  the  various  types  of  French  novel 
from  its  origin  to  our  times. 

One  work  characteristic  of  each  period  of  development  is  read  and  analyzed 
for  its  background  revealing  life  in  France,  its  character  delineation,  and  its 
literary  value  and  influence.  The  student  is  expected  to  read  extensively  and 
critically  and  to  report  on  his  findings. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

French  410.  The  Anthology  of  French  Poetry 

This  course  presents  a  picture  of  the  development  of  the  French  language 
and  literature  through  the  study  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  diflferent  literary 
movements.  Authors  representative  of  each  period  are  studied,  with  special  em- 
phasis placed  on  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  and  the  literary  schools 
following  the  romantic  movement.  The  course  is  conducted  in  French  and  pro- 
vides opportunity  for  the  improvement  of  clearness  of  enunciation  and  pronun- 
ciation as  well  as  for  personal  enrichment  through  an  appreciation  of  French 
poetry. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

French  415.  The  French  Club  and  Other  Extra-Curricular  Activities 

This  course,  designed  particularly  for  teachers  of  French,  surveys  briefly  the 
aims  of  extra-curricular  aaivities  in  modern  language  work  and  emphasizes 
especially:   (1)  the  organization  of  extra-curricular  activities,  (2)  the  prepara- 
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tion  of  materials,  and  ( 3 )  the  procedures.  The  course  is  conducted  in  French  on 
the  model  of  a  forum  with  general  discussion.  The  actual  conduct  of  an  extra- 
curricular aaivity  is  required  as  a  laboratory  exercise. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

French  420.  French  Culture  for  the  Elementary  School 

This  course  provides  foreign  language  teachers  on  the  elementary-school 
level  with  a  rich  background  for  the  teaching  of  French  in  grades  one  through 
six.  It  includes  a  review  of  French  human  geography  including  the  provinces, 
customs,  food,  songs,  and  dances;  French  history  through  a  study  of  the  great 
men  and  women  of  France;  and  French  holidays  and  holy  days.  This  course  is 
conducted  entirely  in  French,  and  the  materials  are  presented  with  a  view  toward 
enabling  teachers  to  present  various  aspects  of  French  culture  to  elementary  school 
pupils. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

LATIN 

The  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  to  continue  the  work  begun  in  the  lan- 
guage in  high  school.  Further  development  of  the  ability  to  read  and  to  com- 
prehend the  language  and  literature,  and  a  deepening  of  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  historical-ailtural  prominence  of  Rome  and  her  contribu- 
tion to  Western  civilization  are  basic  objectives.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
evolution  of  the  language  as  it  developed  from  the  Greek  to  the  Romance,  upon 
the  language  of  ideas  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  literary  masters,  and  upon  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  institutions  which  have  influenced  the  Western 
world. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  Latin  major: 

Semester-hours 

Latin  lOL     The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature 4 

Latin  102.     The  Masters  of  Poetic  Literature 4 

Latin  201.     Roman  Letter  Writing 4 

Latin  202.     Roman  History  and  Biography 4 

Latin  301.     Roman  Drama  4 

Latin  302.     Roman  Satire  4 

Latin  401.     The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

Latin  402.     Advanced  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition 4 

Latin  404.     Medieval  Latin  2 

33 
THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  Golden  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin   101.    The  Masters  of  Prose  Literature 
Latin  102.   The  Masters  of  Poetic  Literature 

These  courses  enable  the  student  to  sample  the  writings  of  the  major  figures 
in  Rome's  richest  period.   The  variety  of  subject  matter,  the  diversity'  of  inter- 
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ests,  the  importance  of  style  in  expressing  ideas  are  noted  in  studying  the  authors, 
as  well  as  an  analysis  of  the  age  to  determine  causes  for  greatness. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 
The  Silver  Age  of  Latin  Literature 

Latin  201.  Roman  Letter  Writing 

Latin  202.   Roman  History  and  Biography 

The  nature  of  the  writings  of  the  authors  read  from  the  Silver  Age  permits 
a  more  intimate  view  of  the  daily  life  of  the  Romans,  completing  the  student's 
concept  of  a  typical  Roman,  the  public  figure  of  the  Golden  Age  and  the  private 
citizen  of  the  Silver  Age,  as  well  as  illustrating  contrast  in  lofty  and  familiar  lan- 
guage and  style. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Roman  Drama  and  Philosophy 

Latin  301.   jR  oman  Drama 
Latin  302.   Roman  Satire 

The  Roman  dramatists  are  presented  not  because  of  the  merit  of  the  plays 
but  because  of  their  value  in  the  development  of  drama  as  a  literary  type.  Particu- 
larly notable  are  the  borrowings  from  the  plays  by  the  pre-Shakespearian  drama- 
tists, Shakespeare,  and  the  Romance  dramatists.  The  language  in  Plautus  serves  to 
illustrate  early  forms  and  the  language  in  its  developmental  process.  Seneca's  plays 
give  rise  to  discussion  of  functions  of  drama  and  standards  of  literary  criticism. 
The  satire  is  a  mirror  reflecting  the  life  of  the  period,  indicating  forces  at  work 
which  are  undermining  Rome's  great  record  and  reputation,  forces  which  eventu- 
ally spell  her  decline. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Latin 

The  senior  courses  in  Latin  are  designed  to  provide  an  outlet  for  the  cumula- 
tive experience  of  the  Latin  student  with  great  minds  and  great  achievements  of  a 
great  world  power  through  teaching  the  language  in  a  secondary  school  after  ma- 
terials and  methods  have  been  carefully  colleaed  and  studied.  The  period  of  stu- 
dent teaching  allows  the  prospeaive  teacher  to  test  his  preparation  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  highly  successful  high-school  teacher. 

Latin  401.  The  Teaching  of  Latin  in  Secondary  Schools 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  Language  401,  page  102. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 
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Latin  402.    Advanced  Latin  Grammar  and  Composition 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  comprehensive  view  of  Latin  grammar, 
to  gwt  praaice  in  the  writing  of  Latin  according  to  the  styles  of  Caesar  and 
Cicero,  to  study  those  styles  as  evidenced  in  the  best-known  works,  and  to  set  up 
standards  of  criticism  of  both  prose  and  poetical  writing.  These  objectives  stress 
materials  useful  in  high-school  teaching. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Latin  404.   Medieval  Latin 

The  special  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  transition  of  the  language  from 
Classical  to  Romance.  The  attention  centers  on  literature  of  church  and  state  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  the  evolution  of  modern  western  ideas. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
SPANISH 

Following  the  trend  of  the  times,  the  work  in  Spanish  while  maintaining 
the  classic  approach  is  now  placing  considerable  emphasis  on  Hispanic- Ameri- 
can civilization.  To  a  great  extent  our  national  policy  of  Western  hemisphere 
comity  and  the  immediate  economic  importance  of  Central  and  South  America 
underlie  the  present  keen  interest  of  high-school  students  in  the  study  of  Span- 
ish. The  courses  are  given  in  Spanish  and  are  designed  to  give  the  prospective 
teacher  of  Spanish  ample  opportunities  for  self-development  in  the  foreign  tongue 
through  readings,  discussions,  and  reports. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  Spanish  major: 

Semester-hours 

Spanish   101.     Civilization  of  Spain 4 

Spanish   102.     History  and  Literature  of  Spain 4 

Spanish  201.     The  Period  of  Conquest  and  Colonization  by  Spain 4 

Spanish  202.     The  Period  of  Independence  to  the  Present  Time 4 

Spanish  301.     Cervantes 4 

Spanish  302.     Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon  de  la  Barca 4 

Spanish  401.     The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

Spanish  402.     Advanced  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 4 

Spanish  404.     The  Romantic  Movement 2 

33 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

Spanish  Civilization 

Spanish  101.    Civilization  oj  Spain 
Spanish  102.   History  and  Literature  of  Spain 

During  the  first  semester  of  study,  the  prospective  teacher  of  Spanish  is  ex- 
pected to  gain  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  Spain.  The  work  of  the 
second  semester  is  concentrated  on  the  civilization  and  literature  of  Spain  up  to 
the  17th  Century.  Factual  knowledge  is  aimed  at  throughout  the  year,  but  fluency 
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in  speaking' Spanish  is  the  prime  objective.  Grammar  and  composition  are  em- 
phasized. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

Hispanic-American  Civilization 

Spanish  201.   ThePeriodof  Conquest  and  Colonization  by  Spain 
Spanish  202.   The  Period  of  Independence  to  the  Present  Time 

The  work  in  Spanish  during  the  second  year  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge  about  the  current  culture  patterns  of  South  and  Central 
America.  Each  period  is  taken  up  in  turn,  and  attention  is  specifically  directed 
to  changes  in  the  culture  patterns  produced  by  the  conquest  and  colonization  by 
Spain  and  the  subsequent  struggles  for  independence.  The  religious,  social,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  artistic  aspects  of  the  life  of  these  periods  as  well  as  the 
historical  background  in  relation  to  Spain  are  carefuUy  treated  through  Spanish 
literature.  This  work  is  done  in  Spanish  with  appropriate  attention  to  grammar 
and  composition. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

The  Spanish  Classics 

Spanish  301.   Cervantes 

Spanish  302.   Lope  de  Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon  de  la  Barca 

In  the  third  year  the  prospeaive  teacher  of  high-school  Spanish  is  expeaed 
to  gain  a  literary  understanding  and  cultural  appreciation  of  the  classical  age  of 
Spanish  literature.  While  many  of  the  outstanding  works  of  the  classical  authors 
are  read  and  discussed,  a  few  masterpieces  are  studied  intensively.  The  sources, 
structure,  style,  versification,  and  character  descriptions  are  carefully  examined 
against  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  historical  background  of  the  l6th  and  17th 
centuries.  Special  attention  is  directed  during  this  year  to  such  grammar  and  forms 
as  are  required  in  class  discussions  and  free  composition. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 
Theory  and  Practice  in  the  Teaching  of  Spanish 

The  courses  in  Spanish  during  this  year  are  designed  to  combine  all  the  pro- 
fessionalization  of  previous  Spanish  courses  with  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching 
of  Spanish  in  secondary  schools.  The  period  of  practice  teaching  allows  the  pros- 
pective teacher  to  test  his  scholarly  preparation  under  the  guidance  of  a  successful 
high-school  teacher. 
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Spanish  401.    The  Teaching  of  Spanish  in  Secondary  Schools 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  LANGUAGE  401,  page  102. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Spanish  402.  Advanced  Spanish  Grammar  and  Composition 

This  course  develops  a  complete  review  of  Spanish  grammar  and  composition 
as  a  basis  for  advanced  work  in  the  writing  of  Spanish.  It  emphasizes  syntax  and 
style,  the  explanation  of  forms  in  the  light  of  historical  grammar,  and  includes  a 
study  of  selected  Spanish  readings  to  determine  their  suitability  for  high-school 
use  on  the  basis  of  diction  and  grammatical  usage. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Spanish  404.  The  Romantic  Movement 

This  course  aims  to  present  the  literary  and  historical  study  of  the  19th  Cen- 
tury, the  Romantic  Movement,  after  a  survey  of  the  different  movements  in  Spanish 
poetry. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Spanish  405.  Modern  Spanish  Literature:  Selected  Authors 

This  course  is  concerned  especially  with  those  Spanish  authors  whose  works  are 
frequently  drawn  upon  for  the  reading  seleaions  in  modern  Spanish  textbooks 
used  in  high-school  teaching.  Its  aim  is  to  present  current  trends  in  Spanish  liter- 
ature. Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  lives  of  the  authors  studied  and  to  the 
effea  of  the  times  on  the  character  of  their  works. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Spanish  406.  Studies  in  Modern  Spanish  Literature 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  Renaissance  in  Spanish  literature  which 
began  in  1898,  following  a  confused  period  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
unrest.  It  traces  the  literary  trends  in  drama,  poetry,  and  the  novel  of  recent  years. 
Class  discussion  and  individual  reports  on  specific  subjects  are  required. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Spanish  415.  Projects  in  Spanish  and  Latin- American  Folklore 

This  course,  designed  particularly  for  teachers  and  students  of  Spanish,  sur- 
veys briefly  the  aims  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  field  of  Spanish  teach- 
ing and  emphasizes  especially:  ( 1)  the  organization  of  extra-curricular  activities, 
( 2 )  praaical  instruction  in  the  preparation  of  materials,  songs,  dances,  costumes, 
and  ( 3 )  artistic  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  course  in  a  carefully  supervised 
program  given  on  the  college  campus. 

Credit:   2  semester -hours 
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Spanish  420.  Spanish  Culture  for  the  Elementary  School 

This  course  provides  foreign  language  teachers  on  the  elementary-school  level 
with  a  rich  background  for  the  teaching  of  Spanish  in  grades  one  through  six.  It 
includes  a  review  of  Spanish  human  geography  including  the  provinces,  customs, 
food,  songs,  and  dances;  Spanish  history  through  a  study  of  the  great  men  and 
women  of  Spain;  and  Spanish  holidays  and  holy  days.  This  course  is  conducted 
entirely  in  Spanish,  and  the  materials  are  presented  with  a  view  toward  enabling 
teachers  to  present  various  aspects  of  Spanish  culture  to  elementary  school  pupils. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

LANGUAGE 

Background  Course 

The  students  of  all  coUege  departments  are  expected  to  broaden  and  intensify 
their  command  of  English  by  taking  the  following  course  arranged  by  the  Lan- 
guage Department  for  the  junior  year.  It  aims  to  arouse  their  intellectual  curiosity 
in  the  origin,  development,  and  range  of  language  in  general,  and  of  English  in 
particular,  so  that,  henceforth,  they  will  be  more  word-conscious  and  their  teach- 
ing will  benefit  by  an  extended  and  more  sensitive  use  of  their  mother  tongue. 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Language  300.  Foundations  of  Language 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

Professional  Courses 

Seniors  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  are  expected  to  gain  a 
critical  insight  into  modern  methods  of  foreign-language  teaching.  An  analysis 
of  actual  practice  motivates  the  systematic  survey  of  this  field  of  special  interest 
with  a  theoretical  selection  of  aims  and  procedures  in  preparation  for  the  teach- 
ing of  foreign  languages  in  high  schools. 

Language  401.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  work  of  this  course  is  focused  on  such  topics  as  the  following:  values  of 
foreign  language  teaching;  ultimate  and  immediate  aims  in  foreign  language 
teaching;  survey  of  the  outstanding  methods,  pronunciation,  oral  work,  reading, 
grammar,  reviews,  realia,  examinations,  tests,  supervised  study,  etc.  The  course 
consists  of  readings  and  discussions,  lesson  planning  and  demonstrations,  and  or- 
ganization of  materials  for  use  in  student-teaching. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 
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Language  402.  Phonetics 

This  course  aims  to  give  special  training  in  the  analysis  of  speech  production 
from  the  physiological  and  acoustical  standpoints  and  in  detecting,  analyzing, 
and  correcting  errors  in  pronunciation  of  foreign  languages.  Students  planning 
to  teach  French  or  Spanish  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  accepted  symbols  of 
the  International  Phonetic  Association.  Modern  textbooks  in  foreign  languages 
are  examined  for  their  treatment  of  pronunciation.  This  course  consists  of  the 
making  of  phonetic  charts,  work  in  the  phonetic  laboratory,  continued  drill  in 
transcribing  passages  from  foreign  languages  into  phonetic  symbols.  This  course 
is  open  to  juniors  and  seniors,  majoring  or  minoring  in  Spanish  or  French. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Language  412.  Foundations  of  Language,  Advanced  Course 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  linguistics  in  general  and  of  our  own  Indo- 
European  group  in  particular.  It  focuses  especially  upon  the  origin,  history,  and 
development  of  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  English  phonology,  mor- 
phology, and  vocabulary.  Through  lectures  and  collateral  reading  the  student  is 
acquainted  with  the  latest  research  findings  in  linguistics.  Maps  and  charts  are 
required  for  the  graphic  presentation  of  each  unit  of  work,  and  an  individual 
report  on  some  phase  of  this  field  is  presented  to  the  class  by  every  student. 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Language  415.   World  Languages 


This  course  presents  a  practical  introduction  to  the  learning  of  any  foreign 
language.  Through  the  use  of  International  Phonetic  Symbols  and  Linguaphone 
Records,  students  acquire  skill  in  the  recognition  and  identification  of  foreign 
speech  sounds.  Ear,  lip,  and  tongue  training  are  combined  to  insure  adequate 
ability  in  the  pronunciation  of  foreign  sounds  with  scientific  accuracy.  The  course 
is  designed  for  all  students  in  the  language  field. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Language  420.  The  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages  in  the  Elementary  School 

This  course  includes  an  exploration  of  the  reasons  for  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages in  the  elementary  schools  and  a  study  of  appropriate  grade  levels  for 
beginning  foreign  languages.  Current  literature  on  this  subject  is  used  to  pro- 
vide study  materials  and  bases  for  reports  by  students.  Attention  is  given  to  the 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  many  syllabi  and  guides  now  available  for  the  teach- 
ing of  French  and  Spanish  in  the  elementary  school.  As  an  outcome  of  this  course 
a  syllabus  covering  grades  one  through  six  is  produced  by  the  class. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

In  September,  1954,  a  major  in  home  economics  was  offered  for  the  first  time 
in  the  College.  Each  year  thereafter  advanced  courses  are  added  until  a  complete 
four-year  program  is  in  operation.  Students  who  complete  this  curriculum  are 
prepared  to  teach  home  economics  in  the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools, 
and  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  the  major  in  home  economics: 

Semester-hours 

Home  Economics  101.     Introduction  to  Home  Economics 3 

Home  Economics   102.     The  Child  in  the  Family ..._ 3 

Home  Economics  201.     Introduction  to  Foods  and  Nutrition 3 

Home  Economics  202.     Family  Clothing  Construction 3 

Home  Economics  210.     Textiles    2 

Home  Economics  301.     Meal  Planning 3 

Home  Economics  302.     Nutrition    2 

Home  Economics  303.     Advanced  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction         3 

Home  Economics  304.     Housing  and  Home  Furnishings 3 

Home  Economics  305.     Family  Relations  3 

Home  Economics  306.     Family  Finance  3 

Home  Economics  401.     Home  Economics  Education 3 

Home  Economics  402.     Nutrition  Education  and  Group  Feeding 2 

Home  Economics  403.     Home  Management  House  Residence 3 

Total  39 
Related  Art  and  Science  Courses 

Chemistry  103.  Chemistry  for  Home  Economics,  1 4 

Chemistry  104.  Chemistry  for  Home  Economics,  II 4 

Biology  209.      Human  Biology  3 

Biology  210.      Elementary  Bacteriology 4 

Physics  306.       Household  Physics  4 

Fine  Arts  110.  Introduction  to  Design  in  Materials 2 

Total       21 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Home  Economics  101.  Introduction  to  Home  Economics 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  gain  insight  into  the  special  skills,  attitudes, 
and  knowledge  needed  by  the  home-economics  teacher.  A  survey  is  made  of  the 
modern  homemaker's  problems  with  educational  implications  in  each  of  the  major 
areas  of  instruaion:  foods  and  nutrition;  housing,  home  management,  and  house- 
hold equipment;  clothing  and  textiles;  home  furnishings;  child  development; 
family  economics;  and  family  and  community  relationships. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Home  Economics  102.  The  Child  in  the  Family 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
family  in  meeting  the  basic  needs  of  children  and  in  guiding  their  development. 
Opportunities  are  provided  for  supervised  observation  and  participation  with 
groups  of  pre-school  children. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 
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Related  Science 

Chemistry  103  and  104.  Chemistry  for  Home  Economics 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  of  home  economics  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  major  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  applications  in  the 
field  of  home  economics.  The  content  of  the  first  semester  is  selected  from  inor- 
ganic chemistry.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  deals  with  topics  from  the  fields 
of  organic  and  biochemistr}\  The  laboratory,  reference  work,  and  field  trips 
attempt  to  show  the  importance  of  the  contributions  of  chemistry  to  the  field  of 
home  economics. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours  each 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Home  Economics  201.  Introduction  to  Foods  and  Nutrition 

The  essentials  of  an  adequate  diet;  the  functions  of  various  food  nutrients  and 
their  requirements  by  different  individuals;  planning  daily  and  weekly  menus; 
selection  and  preparation  of  foods  for  the  family,  emphasizing  the  basic  principles 
and  processes,  are  the  principal  topics  of  this  course.  Some  problems  treated  in 
this  course  relate  to  the  preparation  of  vegetables,  meats,  breads,  cakes,  and  pastry. 
Standard  techniques  of  food  preparation  are  stressed. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Home  Economics  202.  Family  Clothing  Construction 

This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  important  position  of 
clothing,  considering  sociological,  psychological,  and  economic  aspeas.  Cloth- 
ing planning,  selecting,  and  buying  are  studied.  The  choice  and  use  of  color, 
design,  and  fabric  in  relation  to  individual  clothing  needs  are  emphasized  and 
applied  in  the  construction  of  simple  garments. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Home  Economics  210.  Textiles 

This  course  provides  a  study  of  the  factors  that  Influence  durability,  use,  and 
price  of  household  and  clothing  fabrics.  Recognition  and  analysis  of  fibers, 
fabrics,  and  finishes,  centered  around  problems  In  the  selection  and  buying  of 
textiles  for  clothing  and  household  purposes  are  Included  in  the  course.  Consumer 
education  in  the  field  of  textiles  and  textile  economics  is  stressed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Related  Art  and  Science 

Fine  Arts  110.  Introduction  to  Design  and  Materials 

The  elements  of  design  and  their  organization  Into  art  forms  such  as  ceramics, 
textiles,  furniture,  and  other  articles  of  home  use  are  covered  in  this  course.  The 
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relationship  of  materials,  tools,  and  processes  in  terms  of  the  funaion  of  each  art 
form  is  learned  through  studio  experiences.  The  reading  content  is  based  upon  a 
study  of  the  work  of  contemporary  designers  in  the  field  of  home  furnishings. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Biology  209.  Human  Biology 

The  course  is  designed  for  home  economics  majors.  Bodily  structure,  function- 
ing of  parts,  how  that  functioning  affeas  human  behavior  are  all  considered.  Pri- 
mary emphasis  is  placed  upon  physiology  rather  than  morphology  and  upon  the 
maintenance  of  good  health  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Biology  210.  Elementary  Bacteriology 

Since  the  course  is  designed  for  the  home  economics  student,  it  is  concerned 
primarily  with  these  bacteria  and  fungi  associated  with  food  and  nutrition,  sanita- 
tion, hygiene,  industry,  and  disease.  Identification  of  the  organisms,  their  economic 
importance,  and  their  control  are  emphasized. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Home  Economics  301.  Meal  Planning 

Meal  planning  with  experiences  in  menu  planning,  marketing,  preparing  and 
serving  meals  for  the  family,  and  efficient  management  of  time  and  equipment  are 
the  topics  covered  in  this  course. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Home  Economics  302.  Nutrition 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  body  needs  for  energy,  growth,  and  regulation. 
Special  study  is  made  of  child  nutrition. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Home  Economics  303.  Advanced  Clothing  Selection  and  Construction 

Advanced  construaion  principles  with  an  intensive  study  of  the  practical 
methods  of  solving  fitting  problems  are  treated  in  this  course.  Application  is  made 
of  principles  of  costume  design  and  clothing  seleaion  of  ready-to-wear  clothing 
and  in  the  construction  of  advanced  clothing  problems. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Home  Economics  304.  Housing  and  Home  Furnishings 

Housing  needs  of  the  family  today  and  the  faaors  that  affea  them:  costs,  space 
organization,  housing  control  and  legislation,  and  construaion  materials  are 
topics  of  this  course.  Furnishings  for  the  home — furniture,  rugs,  draperies,  etc., — 
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and  how  to  select,  buy,  and  arrange  them  in  different  kinds  of  homes  are  also  topics 
of  study. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Home  Economics  305.  Family  Relations 

Topics  of  this  course  include  emphasis  on  preparation  for  marriage  and  prob- 
lems of  human  behavior  within  homes:  emotional  development,  personality,  en- 
vironmental, and  background  factors  in  relation  to  marriage  adjustment,  and 
family  relations  of  the  individual  throughout  the  family-life  cycle. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Home  Economics  306.  Family  Finance 

Money  management,  budgeting,  saving,  use  of  credit,  insurance,  annuities, 
investments,  taxation  and  disposing  of  property  are  the  principal  topics  of  this 
course.  The  effect  of  outside  economic  conditions  on  family  financial  planning 
is  studied. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Home  Economics  307.  Home  Management  and  Household  Equipment 

Equipment  that  is  used  in  the  home  and  how  to  use  it  effectively;  principles 
of  time  and  energy  management;  storage;  materials  used  in  household  equip- 
ment; how  equipment  is  construaed  for  durability,  suitability,  and  ease  in  cleaning 
are  important  topics  of  this  course.  Opportunities  are  provided  to  evaluate  various 
kinds  of  equipment  including  sauce  pans,  ^gg  beaters,  toasters,  washing  machines, 
irons,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Related  Science 

Physics  306.  Household  Physics 

This  course  covers  the  following  subdivisions  of  general  physics:  mechanics, 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  sound,  and  light.  The  emphasis  throughout  is  on 
the  applications  to  equipment  used  in  the  home.  The  course  consists  of  demon- 
strations, lectures,  discussions,  problem-solving,  and  laboratory  experiments. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Home  Economics  401.  Home  Economics  Education 

Planning  courses  of  study,  illustrative  material,  evaluating  teaching  techniques, 
planning  space  and  equipment  needs,  administrative  problems,  home  economics 
clubs,  vocational  home-making  programs,  adult  classes,  and  the  place  of  the  home 
economics  teacher  in  the  total  school  program  are  the  topics  of  this  course. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 
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Home  Economics  402.  Nutrition  Education  and  Group  Feeding 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  adequate  menu  planning  for  large  groups,  use 
of  standardized  recipes,  quantity  buying  and  preparation  of  foods,  and  problems 
involved  in  school-lunch  management. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Home  Economics  403.  Home  Management  House  Residence 

This  course  includes  residence  in  the  home  management  house  integrating  the 
understanding,  knowledge,  and  skill  gained  from  various  phases  of  home  eco- 
nomics. Principles  of  time,  energy,  and  money  management  are  put  into  practice. 
Planning  and  preparing  meals,  doing  the  laundry,  cleaning  and  caring  for  the 
house,  and  planning  and  carrying  through  a  variety  of  entertainments  are  examples 
of  home-making  aaivities  experienced  by  the  student. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

In  September,  1954,  a  major  in  industrial  arts  was  offered  for  the  first  time  in 
the  College.  Each  year  thereafter  advanced  courses  are  added  until  a  complete 
four-year  program  is  in  operation.  Students  who  complete  this  curriculum  are 
prepared  to  teach  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  schools,  junior  high  schools, 
and  high  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Industrial  Arts  Department  emphasizes  the  relation  of  the  cultural  aspects 
of  arts  to  the  development  of  civilization  and  the  vital  part  that  industry  plays 
in  the  life  of  each  of  us  today.  Creative  satisfactions  resulting  from  well-designed 
and  carefully  executed  projects  are  provided  for  in  the  experience  the  student  finds 
in  this  area. 

The  industrial  arts  program  of  the  College  offers  opportunities  for  the  student 
to  broaden  his  concepts  of  the  industrial  world  in  which  he  lives.  This  is  achieved 
through  experiences  in  the  woodworking,  metal-working,  power,  arts  and  crafts, 
graphic  arts,  drawing  and  planning,  areas.  It  is  presupposed  that  the  student  enroll- 
ing in  the  industrial  arts  program  has  had  preliminary  training.  In  addition  to 
increasing  the  above  knowledges  and  skills,  the  student  is  direaed  in  the  techniques 
of  teaching  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  schools. 

Students  applying  for  admission  to  the  industrial  arts  program  are  encouraged 
to  gain  industrial  experiences  through  actual  contact  with  industrial  firms. 

The  following  industrial  arts  courses  are  required: 

Semester-hours 

Industrial  Arts  100.      Introduction  to  Industiral  Arts 2 

Industrial  Arts  lOlA.   Graphic  Arts  and  Drawing,  I 4 

Industrial  Arts  lOlB.    Graphic  Arts  and  Drawing,  II 4 

Industrial  Arts  201A.   Wood  and  Crafts,  I  4 

Industrial  Arts  201B.    Wood  and  Crafts,  II 4 

Industrial  Arts  202A.  Metals  and  Power,  I 4 

Industrial  Arts  202B.   Metals  and  Power,  II 4 
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Industrial  Arts  300A.   Principles,  Methods,  and  Curriculum  in 

Industrial  Arts,  I  2 

Industrial  Ans  300B.    Principles,  Methods,  and  Curriculum  in 

Industrial  Arts,  II 2 

Industrial  Arts  301A.    Wood  and  Crafts,  III 4 

Industrial  Ans  301B.    Wood  and  Crafts,  IV 4 

Industrial  Arts  302.      Graphic  Arts  and  Drawing,  III 4 

Industrial  Arts  402.      Comprehensive  General  Shop 4 

Industrial  Arts  403.      Metals  and  Power,  III 4 

plus  300  hours  of  supervised  work  experience  50 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Industrial  Arts  100.  Introduction  to  Industrial  Arts 

This  is  an  orientation  course  introducing  the  student  to  the  nature  and  content 
of  the  industrial  arts  program,  the  laboratory  technique  for  individuals  and  groups, 
techniques  of  study,  organizational  problems  in  the  laboratory,  and  the  profes- 
sional aspects  in  a  career  as  an  industrial  arts  teacher. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Industrial  Arts  101  A.  Graphic  Arts  and  Drawing,  I 

This  course  is  intended  to  be  quite  general  in  scope  and  is  organized  as  an 
introductory  shop  course.  The  graphic  arts  area  includes  an  introduction  to  print- 
ing, study  of  basic  technical  information,  composition,  proof  reading,  distribu- 
tion, press  work,  paper  cuuing,  padding.  The  drawing  area  includes  an  intro- 
duction to  drawing  instrument  selection,  sketching,  blackboard  illustration,  basic 
design,  single  and  multiview  projections,  lettering,  sections  and  conventions, 
dimensions,  and  notes. 

Qedit:  4  semester-hours 

Industrial  Arts  10 IB.  Graphic  Arts  and  Drawing,  II 

The  second  experience  in  the  area  of  graphic  arts  and  drawing  affords  the 
student  opportunity  for  further  exploration  and  study.  The  area  of  graphic  arts 
includes  principles  of  layout  and  design,  ink,  paper,  linoleum  block  arts,  wood 
arts,  composition,  and  presswork.  Drawing  embodies  the  development  of  sur- 
faces and  interseaions,  revolutions,  pictorial  representation,  perspeaives,  pic- 
torial sketching,  illustrations  and  axonometric  drawing. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Industrial  Arts  201  A.  Wood  and  Crafts,  I 

This  is  an  introductory  course  in  hand  woodwork  and  simple  crafts  where 
skills,  techniques,  and  procedures  are  acquired  through  actual  participation  in 
aaivities  involving  materials,  tools  and  procedures.   Emphases  in  the  area  of 
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wood  are  on  lumber,  hardware,  glue  jointery,  tool  operations,  equipment,  layout, 
and  design.  Areas  in  crafts  include  carving,  plastics,  candle  making,  keene  cement, 
and  the  more  common  crafts. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Industrial  Arts  20 IB.  Wood  and  Crafts,  II 

Advanced  experience  in  wood  and  crafts  provides  for  further  development 
of  basic  skills  and  techniques  that  lead  to  further  exploration  and  experimentation. 
The  area  of  wood  incorporates  the  hand  tool  processes,  the  preparation  of  wood 
for  finishing,  the  study  and  use  of  stains,  fillers,  shellac,  lacquer,  varnishes,  paints 
and  solvents,  compound  finishes,  French  polish,  and  refinishing.  Craft  areas  include 
copper  foil,  jewelry,  tin  craft,  lapidary,  etching,  basketry,  and  chair  caning. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Industrial  Arts  202  A.  Metals  and  Power,  I 

This  course  presents  an  introduction  to  the  area  of  metal  and  power  where 
basic  fundamentals,  procedures,  and  techniques  are  studied.  The  area  of  metal 
includes  the  design  and  development  of  projects  in  sheetmetal,  art  metal,  spinning, 
and  plating.  Power  incorporates  the  study  of  atomic  structure,  static  electricity, 
circuits,  power  theory,  wire  sizes  and  resistance,  temperature,  coefficients,  magne- 
tism, electromotive  forces,  and  meters  and  measuremejits. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Industrial  Arts  202B.  Metals  and  Power,  II 

The  second  experience  in  metal  and  power  enlarges  on  previously  developed 
skills  and  techniques  through  further  exploration  and  experimentation.  The  area 
of  metal  provides  opportunity  for  wrought  iron  work,  bench  metal  work,  forging, 
annealing,  and  heat  treating.  Power  includes  the  study  of  electrical  development 
and  transmission,  AC-DC  theory,  motors  and  generators,  household  mechanical 
and  appliance  repairs,  communications,  radio,  and  television. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Industrlal  Arts  300A.  Principles,  Methods,  and  Curriculum  vn  Industrial  Arts,  I 

The  development  and  expansion  of  industrial  arts  over  the  years  points  up 
many  principles  that  exemplify  its  present  philosophy.  To  understand  these  prin- 
ciples the  industrial  arts  program  in  the  modern  school  is  approached  through  a 
study  of  the  purposes  of  general  education,  industrial  arts  as  general  education, 
basic  concepts  of  democracy,  education  as  a  meeting  of  needs,  relationship  of 
industrial  arts  to  general  education,  industrial  arts  objectives,  terminology,  basic 
conclusion  of  program  of  industrial  arts  organization  and  shop  management, 
and  evaluation  of  programs. 

Qedit:  2  semester-hours 
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Industrial   Arts   300B.    Principles,  Methods,  and  Curriculum  in   Industrial 
Arts,  II 

An  overview  of  accepted  industrial  arts  curriculum  and  teaching  practices 
which  are  in  use  in  public  schools  constitutes  the  major  area  of  this  course.  The 
various  types  of  problems  investigated  include  organization  of  the  general  shop, 
records,  finance,  distribution  of  supplies  and  equipment,  operational  responsi- 
bilities, safety,  related  information  and  guidance,  industrial  arts  and  public  rela- 
tions, testing  and  recording  progress,  industrial  arts  laboratory  planning,  industrial 
arts  equipment  seleaion,  the  teacher  and  his  profession. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Industrial  Arts  301A.  Wood  and  Crafts,  III 

The  third  experience  in  wood  and  crafts  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
student,  who  by  now  has  acquired  an  adequate  wood  and  crafts  background,  to 
undertake  more  advanced  work.  The  wood  area  entails  the  study  of  safety,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  all  common  woodworking  machines,  along  with  various 
types  of  project  design  and  development.  The  crafts  emphasize  the  importance 
of  ceramics.  The  area  includes  the  study  of  clay;  making  ceramic  pieces  by  the 
pinch,  coil,  slab,  throw,  or  cast  method;  glazing;  and  firing. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Industrl^l  Arts  30 IB.  Wood  and  Crafts,  IV 

The  fourth  experience  in  wood  and  crafts  provides  for  advanced  work  in  these 
areas.  The  wood  area  entails  work  in  safety,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
common  woodworking  machines,  cabinet  making,  furniture  making,  construaion 
processes,  mass  production  techniques,  carpentry,  and  pattern  making.  The  craft 
area  includes  weaving,  upholstery,  leather,  fly  tying,  rope  work  and  model  building. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Industrlal  Arts  302.  Graphic  Arts  and  Drawing,  III 

The  third  experience  in  graphic  ans  and  drawing  provides  opportunity  for 
exploring  the  more  advanced  areas  in  these  fields.  The  graphic  arts  area  includes 
photography,  bookbinding,  duplicating,  rubber  stamp,  dry  point  etching,  and 
silkscreening.  The  emphasis  in  drawing  is  placed  upon  schematic  drawings,  ad- 
vanced design,  working  drawings,  detailed  drawings,  architeaural  drawings, 
exploded  view  drawings,  assembly  drawings,  and  reproduction  of  drawings. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Industrial  Arts  402.  Comprehensive  General  Shop 

This  course  presents  laboratory  experience  operated  under  the  principles  and 
philosophy  of  a  general  shop,  with  the  possibility  of  utilizing  all  of  the  available 
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shop  facilities.  Each  student  has  the  opportunity  to  elect  the  areas  of  work  he  is 
interested  in  and  to  plan  a  general  shop  program  accordingly. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Industrial  Arts  403.  Metals  and  Power,  III 

The  third  experience  in  metal  and  power  gives  advanced  work  in  these  areas. 
The  metal  area  includes  activities  in  brazing,  foundry,  machine  shop,  low  pres- 
sure welding,  and  mass  production  techniques.  The  power  area  involves  experi- 
ences in  auto  mechanics,  power  mowers,  outboard  motors,  diesels  and  other 
combustion  engines,  mechanical  power,  steam  power,  and  hydraulics. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

ELECTIVES 

Industrial  Arts  442.  Conservation  of  Basic  Industrial  Materials 

In  this  course  the  students  live  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School 
of  Conservation,  Stokes  State  Forest.  Study  is  devoted  to  the  origin,  development, 
use,  and  consumption  of  the  basic  industrial  materials  as  they  exist  in  their  natural 
state.  The  materials  studied  include  wood,  plastics,  leather,  ores,  petroleum,  tex- 
tiles, and  steel.  The  course  material  is  developed  through  the  use  of  ( 1 )  field  trips 
to  the  natural  sources  of  supply  and  basic  industries,  (2)  films  concerning  the 
materials  and  their  use  in  industry,  and  ( 3 )  discussion  periods  with  the  specialists 
of  industry  and  government  officials  who  are  responsible  for  conserving  and  using 
these  materials. 

Note:  The  fee  for  this  course  is  $55.00  which  includes  tuition,  board,  lodging, 
transportation  on  field  trips,  and  use  of  recreational  facilities. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Industrlal  Arts  443.  The  Use  and  Processing  of  Basic  Industrial  Materials  by 
Modern  Industry 

In  this  course  the  students  live  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of 
Conservation,  Stokes  State  Forest.  Study  is  devoted  to  the  recognition,  use,  and 
processing  of  the  basic  industrial  materials  as  done  by  industrial  concerns.  The 
materials  studied  evolve  around  the  use  of  ores,  wood,  fuels,  and  agricultural  prod- 
ucts as  they  are  transformed  or  processed  by  industry  in  the  making  of  additional 
semi-finished  raw  materials  such  as  plastics,  leather,  pewter,  textiles,  ceramics, 
steel,  and  metal  products.  The  course  material  is  developed  through  the  use  of  ( 1 ) 
field  trips  to  the  industries,  ( 2 )  films  and  visual  aids  concerning  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  basic  materials  by  industry,  and  ( 3 )  discussion  periods  with  specialists 
of  the  industry,  government  officials,  and  educators. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

Prospeaive  teachers  of  secondary-school  mathematics  are  selected  with  much 
care  on  the  basis  of  personal  interviews,  written  examinations,  previous  scholastic 
record,  and  recommendations  from  their  respective  high  schools.  Students  thus 
selected  can  achieve  a  broad  cultural  background,  a  thorough  understanding  of 
their  chosen  field  of  work,  and  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  problems, 
techniques,  and  methods  of  procedure  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  the 
modern  secondary  school. 

Scholarship  in  mathematics  can  result  only  from  continued  study  of  mathe- 
matics; it  cannot  result  from  a  mere  review  of  high-school  courses.  Hence,  the 
course  of  study  in  mathematics  provides  for  a  study  of  topics  in  college  mathe- 
matics with  continual  emphasis  on  their  use  as  a  background  for  teaching. 
Courses  have  been  selected  to  the  end  that  the  students  become  proficient  in 
various  fields  of  mathematics. 

The  training  in  mathematics  in  a  teachers  college  should  differ  from  that 
in  a  liberal  arts  college  or  in  an  engineering  coUege  in  a  number  of  ways.  Since 
the  student  is  preparing  to  teach  mathematics  to  secondary-school  pupils,  he 
must  not  only  understand  the  uses  and  limitations  of  formulas,  but  must  also  be 
able  to  derive  them  from  simpler  ideas;  he  must  not  only  understand  fundamental 
principles,  but  must  also  acquire  the  facility  of  making  them  clear  to  others,  of 
searching  out  the  obstacles  that  hinder  another's  understanding.  He  must  not  only 
have  a  mastery  of  the  topics  he  is  to  teach,  but  must  also  see  them  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  subject-matter  of  mathematics,  and  know  the  place  of  mathematics  in 
the  history  of  civilization  and  its  uses  in  practical  life. 

The  courses  offered  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  are  taught  with  the 
following  objeaives  in  view: 

1.  To  give  the  student  a  review  of  and  practice  in  those  topics  in  mathe- 
matics which  he  will  be  required  to  teach.  This  is  best  done  by  having  such  review 
an  incidental  part  of  the  advanced  work  in  mathematics  rather  than  a  repetition 
of  high-school  subjea-matter. 

2.  To  professionalize  the  course  so  that  the  student  will  be  conscious  of  teach- 
ing problems  and  will  have  abundant  practice  in  logical  reasoning  and  in  making 
lucid  explanations. 

3.  To  note  that  many  phases  of  college  mathematics  are  simply  the  extension 
or  continuation  of  similar  topics  in  high-school  mathematics. 

4.  To  give  the  student  that  self-confidence  which  is  the  concomitant  of  a 
broad  knowledge  of  subject-matter  beyond  minimum  requirements, 

5.  To  supply  a  cultural  background  and  an  awareness  of  the  specific  contri- 
butions which  mathematics  has  made  to  civilization. 

6.  To  make  the  student  aware,  through  observation  and  participation  in 
teaching  in  the  College  High  School,  of  the  character  and  diversity  of  the  prob- 
lems arising  in  teaching  mathematics  to  secondary-school  pupils. 

7.  To  integrate  the  work  with  other  courses,  particularly  science,  social  stu- 
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dies,  and  economics,  so  that  the  student  will  realize  the  effectiveness  of  mathe- 
matics as  a  tool  in  solving  scientific  and  sociological  problems. 

No  student  should  attempt  to  major  in  mathematics  who  has  not  demon- 
strated his  ability  by  his  high-school  work  in  elementary  and  intermediate  algebra 
and  in  plane  geometry.  The  student  who  has  also  taken  trigonometry  and  advanced 
algebra  will  be  better  prepared  for  work  in  the  College. 

Students  who  major  in  mathematics  should  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Mathematics  Department  before  seleaing  a  field  of  minor  interest. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  mathematics  major: 

Semester-hours 

Mathematics   101.     Mathematical  Analysis,  I 4 

Mathematics  102.     Mathematical  Analysis,  II 4 

Mathematics  201.     Calculus,  I    4 

Mathematics  202.     Calculus,  II  4 

Mathematics  301.     Modern  College  Geometry 4 

Mathematics  302.     Higher  Algebra  4 

Mathematics  401.     The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

Mathematcis  402.     Applications  of  Mathematics 3 

Mathematics  404.     Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 2 

33 

Semester-hours 
•Mathematics  308.     The  Teaching  of  Junior  High  School  Mathematics....         2 
** Mathematics  408.     An  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics 3 

Mathematics  304  is  required  of  students  who  have  not  had  solid  geometry 
in  high  school  and  is  recommended  as  an  elective  for  others. 

Students  who  anticipate  selecting  mathematics  as  a  field  of  minor  interest 
should  consult  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department  before  begin- 
ning such  work.  The  following  courses  are  recommended  for  all  mathematics 
minors:  Mathematics  101,  102,  201,  and  202.  If  solid  geometry  has  not  been 
studied  in  high  school,  MATHEMATICS  304  should  also  be  taken. 

AH  students  in  the  College,  except  mathematics  majors,  are  required  to  take 
Mathematics  300  and  400.  Mathematics  majors  take  Mathematics  308 
and  408  instead  of  Mathematics  300  and  400. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  mathematics  of  the  first  year  is  organized  in  one  large  unit  of  work. 
The  traditional  subjects  of  college  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytical  geometry 
are  not  treated  as  separate  and  distinct  subjects,  resulting  in  artificial  lines  of 
demarcation  in  the  mind  of  the  student,  but  are  interwoven,  with  some  of  the 
more  elementary  portions  of  calculus,  into  an  integrated  course  in  mathematical 
analysis.  The  central  idea  of  the  organization  is  the  function  concept.  The  locus 
concept  serves  as  a  secondary  theme  about  which  processes,  inverse  to  those  pre- 
viously introduced,  are  organized. 

*  Required  of  mathematics  majors  in  lieu  of  Mathematics  300. 
*  *  Required  of  mathematics  majors  in  lieu  of  Mathematics  400. 
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Elementary  mathematical  analysis  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  preparation 
for  teaching  high-school  mathematics.  Due  attention  is  given  to  the  professionali- 
zation  of  subjea-matter  by  continued  application  of  knowledge  previously  gained, 
by  creating  a  desire  for  further  investigation,  by  repeated  application  of  the  scien- 
tific method  of  thinking,  by  having  the  student  make  careful  analyses  and  explana- 
tions, and  by  showing  how  certain  phases  of  the  work  may  be  transferred  to 
high-school  situations.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  students'  training,  this  first  year 
of  mathematics  serves  three  purposes:  it  forms  a  foundation  for  further  work  in 
mathematics;  it  forms  a  background  course  for  the  investigation  of  other  sciences; 
and  it  gives  knowledge  and  training,  which  can  be  used  in  the  teaching  of  high- 
school  mathematics. 

Each  student  is  required  to  make  twenty  observations  in  the  College  High 
School.  Reports  for  these  observations  are  required. 

Mathematics  101.  Mathematical  Analysis  I 

The  principal  topics  are:  Functions  and  graphs,  linear  functions,  quadratic 
functions,  polynominal  functions,  rational  and  irrational  functions,  rates  of  change, 
diflferentiation  and  integration  of  simple  functions,  logarithms  and  logarithmic 
funaions,  the  theory  and  use  of  the  slide  rule,  permutations,  combinations  and 
probability,  sequences  and  series.  This  semester's  work  is  closely  correlated  with 
and  forms  a  review  and  extension  of  senior  high-school  mathematics. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  102.  Mathematical  Analysis  II 

The  chief  topics  considered  are:  trigonometric  and  circular  funaions,  trigo- 
nometric formulas,  the  solution  of  triangles,  inverse  circular  functions,  natural 
logarithms,  exponential  and  hyperbolic  functions,  simultaneous  equations  and 
determinants,  the  straight  line,  loci,  the  conic  seaions,  polar  coordinates,  trans- 
formation of  coordinates  and  the  general  second-degree  equation  in  two  variables, 
parametric  equations,  empirical  equations,  and  an  introduction  to  the  analytic 
geometry  of  space. 

Qedit:  4  semester-hours 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

A  study  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  is  made  the  second  year.  The 
entire  year's  work  forms  a  unit  sequential  to  that  taken  the  first  year.  Professionali- 
zation  is  effected,  as  in  the  first  year,  by  emphasis  on  participation  in  class  discus- 
sions by  the  students  with  emphasis  on  clear  and  concise  explanations.  Students 
are  required  to  report  on  thirty  observations  in  the  College  High  School 

Mathematics  201.  Calculus,  I 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  uses  of  the  derivative,  as  well  as 
mechanical  facility  in  the  computation  of  the  derivative  of  algebraic  and  trans- 
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cendental  funaions,  are  the  main  objectives  of  this  course.  Applications  of  the 
derivative  are  studied  in  determining  the  form  and  properties  of  curves  in  solv- 
ing problems  in  maxima  and  minima,  in  finding  roots  of  equations,  in  parametric 
and  polar  equations,  in  curvature  and  the  radius  and  circle  of  curvature.  Other 
topics  are  differentials,  the  theorem  of  mean  value,  and  its  applications. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  202.  Calculus,  II 

The  use  of  integration  as  a  process  of  summation  is  applied  to  elementary 
problems  in  finding  areas  enclosed  by  plane  curves,  volumes  of  solids  of  revolu- 
tion, the  length  of  a  curve,  and  areas  of  surfaces  of  revolution  in  both  rectangular 
and  polar  coordinates.  Mechanical  facility  in  integration  is  promoted  by  a  study 
of  the  use  of  various  devices  in  integration  and  by  instruction  in  the  use  of 
tables  of  integrals.  Other  topics  studied  are  centroids,  fluid  pressure,  work,  and 
series. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

Modern  College  Geometry  is  required  in  the  first  semester.  In  this  course 
the  student  learns  more  powerful  methods  and  techniques  for  solving  original 
exercises  in  geometry  and  gains  experience  in  the  construction  of  geometric  proofs 
by  analysis.  In  the  second  semester  a  course  in  Higher  Algebra  is  required.  This 
course  provides  the  student  with  similar  preparation  and  confidence  for  the  teach- 
ing of  algebra  in  the  high  school. 

Professionalization  during  this  year  is  emphasized  by  increased  demands  on 
the  student  in  making  lucid  explanations,  and  in  ability  to  anticipate  difficulties 
in  teaching  procedures.  He  now  begins  to  participate  actively  in  the  classes  in 
the  College  High  School  as  an  assistant  and  is  expected  to  help  in  diagnosing  pupil 
difficulties  and  in  providing  remedial  practice.  At  least  forty  observations  are 
required  as  a  part  of  Mathematics  308. 

Mathematics  300.  The  Sooial  and  Commercial  Uses  of  Mathematics 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  49. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  301.  Modern  College  Geometry 

This  course  gives  the  student  a  thorough  preparation  for  teaching  plane 
geometry.  Effeaive  methods  of  attack  in  solving  problems  are  carefully  analyzed 
and  applied.  An  intensive,  well-organized  review  of  high-school  geometry  em- 
phasizes ways  of  developing  and  teaching  the  more  difficult  material.  This  pre- 
pares the  way  for  faster  progress  with  new  and  advanced  work,  including  the 
more  recent  developments  in  plane  geometry.  Throughout  the  course  special 
effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  material  studied  with  that  of  the  high  school 
Representative  topics  are:  the  fundamental  framework  of  plane  geometry,  loci  and 
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geometric  construaions;  fundamental  theorems  of  Ceva,  Menelaus,  Stewart,  Euler, 
Ptolemy,  etc.;  homothetic  figures,  the  harmonic  range,  noteworthy  lines  and  points, 
systems  of  circles,  and  inversion. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  302.  Higher  Algebra 

Among  the  topics  of  advanced  algebra  studied  in  this  course  are:  a  systematic 
treatment  of  the  foundations  of  algebra,  the  development  of  the  number  system, 
the  properties  of  polynomials  and  methods  of  solving  algebraic  equations,  the 
analytic  criteria  for  the  constructibility  of  geometric  plane  figures,  graphs,  appli- 
cations of  the  calculus  and  determinants,  and  related  problems  in  algebraic 
analysis.  At  every  opportunity  this  material  is  correlated  with  the  subject-matter 
of  secondary  school  mathematics. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  304.  Solid  Geometry 

This  course  is  required  of  those  students  majoring  or  minoring  in  mathe- 
matics who  have  not  had  solid  geometry  in  high  school,  and  is  an  elective  for 
those  who  desire  to  review  the  subject  from  an  advanced  point  of  view.  Besides 
the  treatment  of  the  usual  theorems,  the  course  emphasizes  alternate  methods  of 
proof  and  the  application  of  algebra,  plane  trigonometry,  and  elementary  analysis 
to  solid  mensuration.  Modification  in  teaching  as  suggested  by  recent  commission 
reports  is  stressed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  308.  The  Teaching  of  Junior  High  School  Mathematics 

Most  of  the  content  of  Mathematics  300  is  covered  in  this  course,  but  its 
chief  funaion  is  to  present  those  techniques  and  methods  of  procedure  which 
can  be  used  successfully  in  the  teaching  of  junior  high  school  mathematics.  At 
least  forty  observations  of  classes  in  the  junior  high  school  with  reports  thereon 
are  required  in  this  course. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

In  the  fourth  year  the  course  in  Applications  of  Mathematics  gives  the  future 
teacher  an  effective  background  in  the  use  of  precision  instruments.  The  course 
in  the  Teaching  of  Mathernatics  in  Secondary  Schools  coordinates  and  brings  to  a 
focus  all  of  the  professionalization  of  his  previous  courses.  Here  his  attention  is 
concentrated  solely  on  a  careful  study  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics  in  secondary 
schools.  He  becomes  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics 
and  with  discussions  by  leading  teachers  in  mathematical  periodicals.  In  supervised 
student-teaching  the  student  puts  into  practice,  under  expert  direction  and  super- 
vision, in  high-school  classes,  the  theories  and  methods  he  has  studied.  Thus,  we 
have  the  combination  of  sound  scholarship  in  mathematics  and  an  apprenticeship 
under  successful  high-school  teachers. 
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Mathematics  400.  Educational  Statistics 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  49. 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  401.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  techniques  of  teaching  different  units  of  work  in  the  secondary  school  are 
studied,  and  the  application  of  these  techniques  in  a  demonstration  class  is  ob- 
served by  the  student.  Eventually,  the  student  participates  in  organizing  and  pre- 
paring teaching  material;  in  conduaing  class  aaivities;  in  constructing,  adminis- 
tering, and  evaluating  tests;  in  tutoring;  and  in  other  teaching  activities. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  40 IX.  The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Schools 

Various  methods  and  techniques  of  teaching  different  units  of  work  in  second- 
ary school  mathematics  are  studied.  Out  of  his  own  experience  and  that  of  others, 
the  student  is  required  to  formulate  and  discuss  effective  teaching  procedures. 
Units  of  work  are  discussed  as  to  content,  organization,  presentation,  teaching 
techniques,  and  evaluation  of  achievement.  Criteria  for  the  selection  and  use  of 
modern  texts  and  auxiliary  teaching  materials  are  included. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  402.  Applications  of  Mathematics 

This  course  deals  with  the  use  of  instruments  in  precision  measurements  to 
supply  adequate  information  and  teaching  techniques  for  various  phases  of  junior 
and  senior  high  school  mathematics.  It  includes  the  use  of  the  abacus,  the  slide 
rule,  hypsometer,  transit,  sextant,  planimeter,  plane  table  and  scale  drawing,  etc. 
The  student  is  required  to  make  some  of  the  simpler  instruments  and  demonstrate 
their  use  for  classroom  instruction. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  404.  Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 

Lectures  are  given  upon  advanced  topics  in  mathematics  and  on  those  phases 
of  mathematics  which  are  finding  new  applications,  especially  as  they  are  related 
to  the  secondary  field.  Besides  a  mastery  of  this  lecture  material,  the  student  is 
held  responsible  for  a  written  report  on  an  approved  topic  or  on  specific  readings  in 
recent  mathematical  literature. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  405.  History  of  Mathematics 

As  a  study  of  elementary  mathematics  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  historical 
growth  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  The  development  of  fundamental 
concepts  and  operations  involving  the  use  of  symbols  is  studied  with  emphasis 
placed  upon  noteworthy  contributions  and  the  influence  of  leading  mathematicians. 
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A  by-produa  is  the  motivating  effect  of  historical  information  on  the  teaching 
and  learning  of  mathematics. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  406.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

A  review  and  extension  of  the  theory  of  determinants,  a  study  of  lines  and 
planes  in  space,  of  space-coordinates,  transformation  of  coordinates,  loci  in  space, 
the  sphere,  and  of  quadric  surfaces  are  considered  in  this  course.  The  study  of  the 
general  quadric  equation  in  three  variables,  invariance  under  motion,  and  the 
classification  of  numerical  equations  completes  the  course. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  407.  Advanced  Calculus 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  elementary  calculus, 
more  advanced  topics  are  considered  which  include  the  theory  of  limits,  con- 
tinuity, the  general  theorem  of  mean  value,  infinite  series,  partial  differentiation, 
and  multiple  integrals. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  408.  An  Introduction  to  Mathematical  Statistics 

This  first  course  covers  the  usual  topics  in  statistics,  using  calculus  as  a  major 
tool  in  the  derivation  of  formulas.  Topics  included  are:  types  of  data  and  types 
of  measurement;  attributes  and  variables;  graphical  representation;  measures  of 
central  tendency  and  dispersion;  moments;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  dis- 
tributions; linear  regression  and  correlation;  elements  of  sampling  theory  and 
statistical  inference.  This  course  is  required  of  mathematics  majors  in  lieu  of 
Mathematics  400. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  410.  Mathematics  of  Finance 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  elementary  theory  of  simple  and 
compound  interest  and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems  in  annuities, 
sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation,  stocks  and  bonds,  installment  buying, 
and  savings  and  loan  associations.  It  also  discusses  the  mathematics  of  life  insur- 
ance covering  the  following  subjeas:  the  theory  of  probability  as  related  to  life 
insurance;  the  theory  and  calculation  of  mortality  tables;  various  types  of  life 
annuities  and  insurance  policies  and  reserves.  This  course  is  designed  to  give  a 
helpful  background  to  the  mathematics  teacher  as  well  as  to  be  an  aid  to  the 
student  of  economics  and  insurance. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  412.  Modem  Geometry 

This  course  presents  a  treatment  of  modern  synthetic  geometry  on  an  advanced 
level.  It  is  based  on  a  fundamental  framework  of  plane  geometry  and  maturity  of 
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teaching  in  the  field  of  mathematics.  Topics  treated  are  loci  and  geometric  con- 
structions; fundamental  theorems  of  Ceva,  Menelaus,  Stewart,  Euler,  Ptolemy, 
etc.;  homothetic  figures,  the  harmonic  range,  noteworthy  Hnes  and  points,  systems 
of  circles,  and  inversion. 

This  course  is  not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  received  credit  for 
Mathematics  301. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

The  Department  of  Music  offers  a  threefold  program: 

1.  A  major  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach  music  in  grades 
one  through  twelve. 

2.  A  minor  in  music  education  for  students  who  wish  to  teach  music  in  com- 
bination with  an  academic  subject  in  grades  seven  through  twelve. 

3.  Music  courses  as  cultural  background  for  students  who  intend  to  teach 
academic  subjeas  in  the  secondary  schools. 

The  Music  Major 

The  music  major  prepares  the  student  to  teach  vocal  and  instrumental  music, 
music  appreciation,  and  music  theory  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school. 
The  curriculum  includes  four  areas  of  subject-matter:  music  history  and  appre- 
ciation, music  theory,  applied  music,  and  music  pedagogy.  Students  who  wish  to 
major  in  music  are  required  to  have  a  preliminary  conference  with  the  Head  of 
the  Music  Department  at  which  time  they  will  discuss  and  demonstrate  their 
qualifications  for  specialization  in  this  field.  Prospective  music  majors  should 
have  performance  ability  of  promise  on  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument, 
good  musicality,  a  knowledge  of  elementary  music  theory,  and  give  evidence  of 
serious  music  study  throughout  the  high-school  years. 

Instrumental  primary  students  who  desire  to  come  to  Montclair  are  urged  to 
participate  in  choral  organizations  in  high  school;  voice  primary  students  are 
urged  to  study  piano  throughout  the  four  years  of  high  school. 
The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  music  major: 

Semesfer-hours 

Music  101.      Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 2 

Music  102.      Advanced  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 2 

Music  103.      Primary  Instrument,  Part  I  1 

Music  104.      Primary  Instrument,  Part  II 1 

Music  105A.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  I  Yz 

Music  105B.   Secondary  Instrument,  Part  II Yz 

Music  201.      Harmony 4 

Music  202.      Advanced  Harmony  4 

Music  203.      Primary  Instrument,  Part  III 1 

Music  204.      Primary  Instrument,  Part  IV 1 

Music  205.      String  Instruments  1 

Music  206.      Woodwind  Instruments  and  Percussion 1 

Music  207.      Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  I  2 

Music  208.      Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  II 2 
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Music  210A.  Secondary  histrument,  Part  III 1/2 

Music  210B.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  IV Vi 

Music  301.  Choral  Technique  2 

Music  303.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  V  2 

Music  304.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  VI 2 

Music  305.  Orchestration    2 

Music  306.  High-School  Orchestras  and  Bands 2 

Music  307.  Music  Form  and  Analysis 2 

Music  320.  Teaching  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades,  1-5 3 

Music  321.  Teaching  Music  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,  4-6  3 

Music  40 1 .  The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

Music  402.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  VII  and  Senior  Recital 2 

Music  406.  Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  III 2 

Music  499 A.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  School  Music 2 

In  addition  to  the  above  required  courses,  specialized  interests  are  met  through 
the  choice  of  diflferentiated  required  music  courses  as  follows: 

Music  310A.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  V 

or.. 1 

Music  309.      Brasswind  Instruments  and  Percussion 
Music  31  OB.    Secondary  Instrument,  Part  VI 

or 1 

Music  308.      Voice  for  Instrumentalists 
Music  337.      The  Opera 

or 2 

Music  338.      The  Symphony 

Music  405.      Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

or 2 

Music  429.      A  Cappella  Choir  and  Choral  Conducting 
In  addition  five-semester-hours  in  ensemble  work  are  required  for  gradu- 
ation with  a  major  in  music. 
Ensemble  5 

Total 62 

Primary  voice  students  take  three  years  of  secondary  piano.  Because  of  lesser 
pianistic  demands  made  of  instrumentalists,  primary  wood  and  brass  wind  students 
are  required  to  take  only  two  semesters  of  secondary  piano.  These  students  take 
Music  308,  Voice  for  Instrumentalists,  and  Music  309,  Brasswind  Instruments  and 
Percussion,  in  lieu  of  the  third  year  of  piano.  Primary  piano  students  take  the 
third  year  in  the  field  of  their  secondary  instrument. 

In  addition,  music  majors  may  choose  electives  in  the  field  of  advanced  music 
theory  and  musicology. 

Applied  Music 

Music  majors  will  choose  a  primary  and  a  secondary  instrument  in  applied 
music,  one  of  which  shall  be  piano.  Other  primary  instruments  may  be  organ, 
voice,  violin,  or  other  band  and  orchestra  instruments.  The  primary  instrument 
represents  the  student's  greatest  talent  and  accomplishment;  the  secondary  instru- 
ment, lesser  talent  and  accomplishment.  Every  music  major  will  give  a  graduation 
recital  on  his  primary  instrument  in  the  senior  year.  Students  receive  a  one-hour 
private  lesson  on  the  primary  instrument  and  a  half-hour  private  lesson  (or 
equivalent  class  lesson)  on  the  secondary  instrument  each  week. 
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All  music  students  will  study  with  the  applied  music  teachers  provided  by 
the  College. 

Entrance  Requirements  in  Primary  Instruments 

1.  Piano 

a.  Play  from  memory  ail  major  and  harmonic  minor  scales,  four  octaves,  hands  to- 
gether and  I,  IV,  and  V  chords  and  inversions  in  each  key. 

b.  A  little  prelude  or  two  part  invention  by  J.  S.  Bach. 

c.  An  easy  sonata  by  Haydn,  Mozart,  or  Beethoven,  played  from  memory. 

d.  A  composition  by  a  Romantic  or  modern  composer  of  the  student's  choice. 

2.  Voice 

a.  A  good  natural  voice  above  the  average  in  quality  and  range;  good  intonation  and 
clear  diction. 

b.  Two  songs  of  the  student's  choice  seleaed  from  standard  voice  repertory,  such  as 
a  simple  art  song,  an  air  from  an  oratorio,  or  an  aria  from  an  opera,  one  of  which 
shall  be  sung  in  English. 

c.  A  minimum  of  two  years  of  piano  study. 

d.  Knowledge  of  French  or  German  is  recommended. 

3.  Violin 

a.  Play  from  memory  all  major  and  melodic  minor  scales,  three  octaves. 

b.  An  etude  seleaed  from  Dont.  Op.  37  or  Kreutzer,  Number  2-20,  or  equivalent. 

c.  A  first  movement  seleaed  from  the  following  concertos:  Viotti,  Numbers  22,  23; 
DeBeriot,  Number  9;  or  Vivaldi,  A  minor;  or  two  movements  from  a  sonata  by 
Handel,  Corelli,  or  Tartini. 

d.  A  composition  chosen  by  the  student  from  the  classic  repertory. 

4.  Clarinet 

a.  Play  from  memory  all  major  and  melodic  minor  scales,  three  oaaves,  moderate 
tempo. 

b.  Completion  of  a  substantial  portion  of  one  of  the  standard  clarinet  methods: 
Baermann,  Lazerus,  Langenous,  Klose,  or  equivalent. 

c.  An  etude  chosen  from  Baermann,  Bk.  IV,  charaaeristic  studies,  Klose,  or  equiva- 
lent. 

d.  A  composition  chosen  by  the  student  from  the  classic  repertory. 

5.  Trumpet  or  Cornet 

a.  Play  from  memory  without  music,  all  major,  and  melodic  minor  scales,  two 
oaaves  where  possible. 

b.  Completion  of  a  substantial  portion  of  Arban's  Method  for  the  Trumpet  or 
equivalent. 

c.  An  etude  chosen  from  the  Twelve  Charaaeristic  Etudes,  Arban. 

d.  A  composition  chosen  by  the  student  from  the  classic  repertory. 

Entrance  requirements  for  other  primary  instruments  may  be  had  upon 
request. 

Entrance  Requirements  in  Piano,  Secondary  Instrument 

1.  Evidence  of  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the  following: 

a.  Ferdinand  Beyer's  Elementary  Instruction  Book. 

b.  John  Thompson's  Modern  Course  for  the  Piano,  First  and  Second  Grade  Books. 

2.  All  major  scales,  sharps  and  flats,  hands  together,  two  octaves,  played  from 
memory. 
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3.  Any  r^^o  of  the  following  compositions  played  from  memory: 

a.  Minuet,  G.  Bach,  Classic  Albums.  Book  I,  B.  F.  Wood  Music  Co. 

b.  Sonatina,  C  Major,  Op.  36,  No.  1,  Clementi,  first  movement. 

c.  Melody,  Schumann,  Classic  Albums,  Book  I. 

Entrance  requirements  for  other  secondary  instruments  may  be  had  upon 
request. 

A  student  will  be  admitted  with  a  condition  in  piano,  secondary  instrument, 
provided  he  has  compensatory  performance  abilities  on  other  instruments.  A 
condition  in  secondary  piano,  however,  must  be  removed  during  the  first  year. 
A  student  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  sophomore  year  until  the  condition 
has  been  removed.  Instruction  in  sub-credit  bearing  piano  will  be  taken  at  the 
student's  expense. 

All  instruaion  in  applied  music  required  during  the  summer  session  will  be 
taken  at  the  student's  expense. 

Entrance  Requirements  for  Student  Teaching 

Regardless  of  the  primary  or  secondary  instrument,  all  music  students,  both 
majors  and  minors,  are  required  to  meet  the  following  minimum  performance 
standards  with  an  average  grade  of  not  less  than  C  before  they  enter  student 
teaching: 

1.  Give  evidence  of  a  working  knowledge  of  praaical  keyboard  harmony;  ability  to 
harmonize  and  transpose  a  simple  melody;  chord  with  primary  chords  in  any  key; 

and  improvise  basic  rhythmic  patterns, 

2.  Sing  and  play  five  songs  suitable  for  classroom  use  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

3.  Play  singly  and  in  combination  the  voice  parts  of  a  choral  number  suitable  for  use 
in  the  secondary  school. 

4.  Read  at  sight  an  easy  folk  song  with  piano  accompaniment. 

5.  Read  at  sight  with  so-fa  syllables  a  song  of  medium  difficulty. 

6.  Play  eight  community  songs,  three  of  which  shall  be  The  Star-Spangled  Banner, 
America,  and  America  the  Beautiful. 

Music  Scholarships 

1.  C.O.S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Scholarship 
In  1939,  Mrs.  C.O.S.  Howe  gave  the  College  a  three-manual  Austin  pipe 

organ,  a  library  of  organ  mxusic,  and  a  fund  for  a  perpetual  scholarship  in  organ  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  the  late  Dr.  C.O.S.  Howe. 

The  C.O.S.  Howe  Memorial  Organ  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
qualifying  student.  The  requirements  are: 

a.  At  least  one  year's  previous  study  on  the  pipe  organ. 

b.  Sufficient  pianistic  skill,  developed  and  maintained,  to  profit  by  specialized  instruc- 
tion on  the  pipe  organ. 

c.  A  knowledge  of  elementary  music  theory. 

d.  An  aaive  interest  in  choral  music. 

2.  Passaic-Bergen  Symphonic  Society  Scholarship 
This  scholarship  in  violin,  viola,  cello,  oboe,  bassoon,  flute,  or  French  horn 

is  available  to  a  student  of  Passaic  or  Bergen  County,  who  has  been  aaive  in  a 
musical  organization  in  high  school. 
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Application  for  the  above  scholarships  may  be  made  to  the  Director  of 
Student  Personnel,  State  Teachers  College,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Ensemble 

Regardless  of  primary  instrument  all  music  majors  will  participate  two  years 
in  choral  organizations.  Thereafter,  they  may  elect  membership  in  other  organiza- 
tions. However,  credit  will  not  be  given  for  less  than  two  consecutive  semesters 
in  any  organization.  Ensemble  credit  is  not  given  for  the  freshman  year.  There- 
after, a  maximum  of  five  semester-hours  may  be  so  earned.  Students  may  not 
participate  in  three  organizations  either  with  or  without  credit  without  securing 
special  permission  from  the  Head  of  the  Music  Department. 

Recitals 

Faculty  recitals  and  Senior  Graduation  recitals  are  given  on  Sunday  evening 
in  Edward  Russ  and  Chapin  Halls.  Student  recitals  are  given  bi-monthly  on 
Friday  afternoons.  All  music  students  are  required  to  perform  in  recitals  as 
direaed  by  their  applied  music  teachers  and  to  attend  at  least  two-thirds  of  these 
recitals. 

The  Music  Minor 

The  music  minor  prepares  the  student  to  teach  music  in  combination  with 
academic  subjects  in  the  secondary  school.  The  music  minor  is  begun  in  the 
sophomore  year  and  presupposes  a  major  in  an  academic  subject.  English  and 
social  studies  are  the  subjeas  most  frequently  combined  with  music. 

Students  who  wish  to  minor  in  music  should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Music 
Department  early  in  the  freshman  year  in  order  to  make  up  any  deficiencies. 
Music  minors  are  required  to  meet  a  minimum  standard  in  piano  and  to  partici- 
pate in  one  musical  organization  throughout  the  three  years. 

The  following  courses  are  required  of  all  music  minors:  Music  101,  102,  201, 
207,  208,  301,  306,  and  401.  Piano  is  required  without  credit. 

Music  for  the  General  Student 

The  cultural  obligation  of  the  teacher  has  long  been  recognized.  Teacher 
education  has  become  increasingly  a  matter  of  providing  rich  cultural  back- 
grounds upon  which  the  teaching  of  a  given  subject  may  be  projected.  For  this 
reason  all  students  are  required  to  take  Music  100,  Music  Appreciation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  general  student  may  elect  courses  in  music  history  and  music  theory  in  the 
junior  and  senior  year.  Whenever  possible,  the  content  of  these  courses  is  related 
to  the  student's  major  field. 

All  general  students  are  given  a  music  placement  test.  On  the  evidence  of 
this  test,  they  are  advised  to  participate  in  the  musical  organizations  of  the  College 
such  as  the  a  cappella  choir,  orchestra,  band,  music  workshop,  or  Collegium 
Musicum. 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  student  begins  his  career  as  a  music  major  with  a  course  in  Music 
Appreciation.  In  addition,  he  takes  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training,  the  primary 
and  secondary  instruments,  and  participates  in  the  various  musical  organizations 
of  the  College. 

Music  100.  Music  Appreciation 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  47. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  101.  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

This  course  aims  to  develop  basic  skills  in  music  reading.  It  includes  nota- 
tion and  terminology,  major  and  minor  scales,  intervals,  triads,  ear  and  eye  rec- 
ognition of  commonly  used  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  and  written  dictation  of 
a  standard  repertory  of  thematic  materials.  This  course  meets  three  hours  weekly 
and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  102.  Advanced  Sight  Reading  and  Ear  Training 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  101.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  more 
difficult  tonal  and  rhythmic  groups,  reading  parts  in  various  clefs,  harmonic  ear- 
training,  and  dictation.  The  subject-matter  is  taught  through  standard  song  litera- 
ture, including  folk  and  art  song,  choral  and  oratorio.  This  course  meets  three 
hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:  Music  101 


Music  103.   Primary  Instrument,  Part  I 

Music  104.   Primary  Instrument,  Part  II 

Music  105 A.    Secondary  Instrument,  Part  I 

Music  105B.   Secondary  Instrument,  Part  II 

Music  130A  and  B.  A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  13 1 A  and  B.  Orchestra 

Music  132AandB.  Band 

The  student  seleas  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization  meets 
two  hours  weekly. 

Credit:  0  semester-hour 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Credit:   1  semester-hour 

Credit:   Vi  semester-hour 

Credit:   Vi  semester-hour 
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THE  SECOND  YEAR 

In  the  second  year  the  music  major  continues  work  on  the  primary  and 
secondary  instruments,  takes  Harmony  and  Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  and 
begins  the  study  of  orchestra  and  band  instruments. 

Music  201.  Harmony 

This  course  aims  to  give  a  practical  treatment  of  harmony  as  related  to  the 
classroom.  It  includes  a  study  of  rhythms,  intervals,  primary  and  secondary  triads, 
seventh  chords,  inversions,  diatonic  and  chromatic  progressions.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  harmony  as  applied  to  the  piano  keyboard  in 
the  harmonization  of  melodies,  transposition,  and  improvisation  of  accompani- 
ments. 

Prerequisite:  Music  102 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Music  202.  Advanced  Harmony 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  201.  It  includes  a  study  of  foreign 
chords,  altered  chords,  modulation,  enharmonic  tones,  and  the  rhythmic  and 
harmonic  principles  of  musical  form.  Application  is  made  in  four-part  writing, 
in  harmonic  analysis  and  on  the  piano  keyboard. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  201 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Music  203.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  111 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  104. 

Credit:   1  semester-hour 

Music  204.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  IV 

Credit:   1  semester-hour 

Music  205.  String  Instruments 

This  course  develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  violin,  viola,  cello,  and 
string  bass.  The  materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended  in  the 
teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  This  course  meets  two  hours 
weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  102 

Credit:   1  semester-hour 

Music  206.  Woodwind  Instruments  and  Percussion 

This  course  develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  flute,  oboe,  clarinet,  and 
other  woodwind  instruments.  It  includes  techniques  on  the  snare  drum.  The 
materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of  these 
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instruments  in  the  classroom.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited 
on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  102 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  207.  Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  I 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  medieval  and  polyphonic  epochs  in  musical 
development.  It  deals  with  music  in  Greek  culture,  music  of  the  early  Christian 
Church,  secular  music  makers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  music  of  the  Renaissance,  the 
rise  of  instrumental  music,  and  the  growth  of  choral  polyphony  culminating  in 
the  works  of  Bach  and  Handel.  Students  make  a  chronological  chart  showing 
parallel  developments  in  music,  art,  literature,  and  history. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  208.  Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  II 

This  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  207,  and  makes  a  study  of  the  classic  and 
early  romantic  epochs  in  musical  development.  It  includes  study  of  the  music 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Berlioz,  and  Liszt. 
This  course  is  professionalized  for  use  in  teaching  music  appreciation  in  the 
classroom. 


Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Credit:   Vi  semester-hour 
Credit:   Yz  semester-hour 


Prerequisite:  MusiC  207 

Music  210A.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  III 
This  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  105B. 

Music  2  lOB.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  IV 

Music230AandB.  A  Cappella  Choir 
Music  23 1 A  and  B.  Orchestra 
Music  232A  and  B.  Band 
Music  233A  and  B.  Music  Workshop 

Music  234A  and  B.  Collegium  Musicum 

The  student  seleas  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization  meets 
two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:   Vz  semester-hour  each 
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THE  THIRD  YEAR 

The  first  two  years  of  the  music  major  curriailum  have  been  devoted  pri- 
marily to  developing  skills  in  applied  music  and  to  pursuing  sequential  courses 
in  music  theory  and  history.  In  the  third  year  the  skills  and  knowledge  thus 
gained  are  applied  in  professionalized  subject-matter  courses  in  choral  and  instru- 
mental school  music. 

Music  301.  Choral  Technique 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  voice  of  the  student  through  the  singing 
of  choral  material  suitable  for  use  in  the  high  school.  It  includes  a  study  of 
the  principles  of  tone  production,  diction,  phrasing,  and  interpretation,  illus- 
trations of  which  are  made  in  graded  song  materials  for  various  vocal  combina- 
tions. Special  attention  is  given  to  testing  and  classification  of  voices,  balance  of 
parts,  rehearsal  routine,  accompaniment  playing,  and  conducting.  This  course 
includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  CoUege  High  School  Chorus. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  202 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Credit:  2  semester-hours 


Music  303.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  V 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  204. 

Music  304.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  VI 

Music  305.  Orchestration 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  the  range,  tuning,  transposition,  and  use  of 
all  instruments  in  the  orchestra  and  band.  It  includes  practical  arranging  for 
various  combinations  of  instruments  and  the  completion  of  a  full  score  for  band 
or  orchestra.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  playing  and  transposition  of  parts 
at  the  keyboard. 

This  course  includes  observation  in  the  College  Orchestra  and  the  College 
Band.  d 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  206  ' 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  306.  High-School  Orchestras  and  Bands 

This  course  deals  with  the  organization  of  high-school  orchestras  and  bands, 
selection,  purchase  and  care  of  instruments,  evaluation  of  teaching  materials, 
techniques  of  class  instruction,  substitution  of  parts,  elementary  conducting  rehear- 
sal routine,  marching  band,  and  twirling.  Students  learn  a  repertory  of  music 
suitable  for  use  in  high-school  orchestras  and  bands.  This  course  includes  obser- 
vation and  participation  in  the  CoUege  High  School  orchestra. 

Prerequisites:  MusiC  205,  206 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Music  307.  Music  Form  and  Analysis 

This  course  provides  application  of  all  branches  of  music,  theory,  history, 
and  performance  in  the  analysis  of  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  It  includes  a 
study  of  two  and  three  part  song  forms,  the  dance  suite,  rondo,  variation,  and 
sonata.  The  materials  used  in  this  course  are  selected  with  reference  to  further 
use  in  the  teaching  of  music  appreciation  in  the  classroom. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  202 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  308.  Voice  for  Instrumentalists 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  laboratory  class  to  provide  instrumentalists  with 
basic  voice  training.  It  is  concerned  primarily  with  the  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual voice  and  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  tone  production,  breathing, 
diction,  phrasing,  and  interpretation.  The  song  material  and  teaching  procedure 
used  in  this  course  are  those  recommended  in  the  teaching  of  voice  class  in  the 
senior  high  school.  This  course  meets  two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a 
laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  202 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  309.  Brasswind  Instruments  and  Percussion 

This  course  develops  elementary  playing  skills  on  trumpet,  horn,  trombone, 
and  other  brasswind  instruments.  It  includes  techniques  on  bass  drum,  tympani, 
cymbals,  and  bells.  The  materials  and  procedures  used  are  those  recommended 
in  the  teaching  of  these  instruments  in  the  classroom.  This  course  meets  two  hours 
weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Prerequisite:  Music  206 


Credit:   1  semester-hour 


Credit:!  semester-hour 


Music  310A.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  V 
This  is  a  continuation  of  Music  21  OB. 

Music  31  OB.  Secondary  Instrument,  Part  VI 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

Music  320.  Teaching  Music  in  the  Primary  Grades,  1-3 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles,  materials,  and  methods  used  in  teach- 
ing music  in  the  primary  grades.  It  provides  an  integrated  program  of  child 
voice  and  song  repertory;  remedial  aids  for  non-singers,  rhythms,  dramatic  play, 
and  creative  expression;  discriminating  listening;  the  development  of  reading 
readiness;  the  use  of  rhythm,  melody,  and  harmony  instruments.  Emphasis  is 
given  to  the  contribution  of  music  to  the  social  adjustment  of  children.  This 
course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  primary  grades. 

Credit:   3  semester- hours 
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Music  321.  Teaching  Music  in  the  Intermediate  Grades,  4-6 

This  course  deals  with  the  principles,  materials,  and  methods  used  in  teaching 
music  in  the  intermediate  grades.  It  continues  those  musical  activities  begun  in 
the  primary  grades  and  introduces  music  reading,  part  singing,  the  changing  voice, 
and  the  integration  of  music  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  beginning  choral  and  instrumental  program  and  the  inter- 
relation of  these  two  areas  of  musical  experience.  This  course  includes  observation 
and  participation  in  the  intermediate  grades. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  320 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Music  330A  and  B.  A  Cappella  Choir 
Music  33 1 A  and  B.  Orchestra 
Music  332A  and  B.  Band 
Music  333A  and  B.  Music  Workshop 

Music  334A  and  B.  Collegium  Musicum 

The  student  seleas  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization  meets 
two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:   V2  semester-hour  each 
Music  337.  The  Opera 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  Italian,  French,  and  German 
operas.  It  includes  a  class  analysis  of  each  opera  and  the  illustration  of  its  principal 
numbers  by  means  of  recorded  music  and  the  piano.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  those  operas  presented  in  the  junior  performances  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
New  York  City. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  338.  The  Symphony 

This  course  makes  a  study  of  representative  symphonies,  orchestral  suites, 
overtures  and  tone  poems  by  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  composers.  Musical 
illustrations  are  given  by  means  of  recorded  music  and  the  piano.  The  content 
of  this  course  is  related  to  the  Youth  Concerts  at  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City. 


Credit:  2  semester-hours 


THE  FOURTH  YEAR 


In  the  first  semester  of  the  fourth  year  the  student  gives  his  graduation  recital 
in  his  primary  instrument,  and  completes  the  required  courses  in  music  history, 
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theory,  and  pedagogy  prior  to  entering  student  teaching.  The  first  twelve  weeks 
of  the  second  semester  are  spent  in  teaching  music  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school.  Upon  return  to  the  campus,  the  student  carries  his  professional  preparation 
still  further  in  the  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  School  Music  which  affords  an 
opportunity  to  deal  with  problems  which  arise  in  student  teaching. 

Music  401.  The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims,  content,  and  procedure  in  the  teaching  of 
music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

It  includes  a  study  of  general  and  elective  music  courses,  extra-curricular 
music  activities,  and  music  for  special  programs.  Attention  is  given  to  the  coor- 
dination of  the  choral  and  instrumental  program  with  music  appreciation  and 
music  theory.  Lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are  prepared  for  use  in  the  class- 
room. 

This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  321 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Music  402.  Primary  Instrument,  Part  VII  and  Senior  Recital 
This  course  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  304. 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  405.  Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and  score  read- 
ing. It  includes  a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  training  needed  in  conducting, 
the  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading,  and  interpretation.  A  special  feature 
of  this  course  is  the  presentation  of  a  large  amount  of  musical  examples  taken 
from  standard  repertory  which  contain  practically  all  technical  and  psychological 
problems  which  face  the  conductor.  Praaical  experience  in  conducting  is  given  in 
the  College  High  School  Orchestra  and  the  College  Orchestra. 

Prerequisite:  Music  305 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  406.  Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  III 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  MusiC  208  and  makes  a  study  of  the  late 
romantic  period  and  the  rise  of  modern  music.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music 
of  Richard  Strauss,  Bruckner,  ProkofiejSF,  Mahler,  Debussy,  Tschaikowsky,  Mus- 
sorgsky, Stravinsky,  Schoenberg,  Bartok,  and  Hindemith. 

This  course  is  professionalized  for  use  in  the  teaching  of  music  appreciation 
in  the  classroom. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Music  407.  The  Development  of  the  Opera 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  development,  and  charaaeristics  of  opera 
in  the  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Russian  schools.  Class  analyses  are  made  of 
representative  operas  of  these  schools.  The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the 
Saturday  afternoon  broadcasts  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  City. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an  ear  repertory  of  operatic  music  heard 
over  the  radio. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  408.  Wagner  Music  Dramas 

This  course  deals  with  the  operas  and  music  dramas  of  Richard  "Wagner. 
It  includes  a  study  of  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  and  their  application  to  his  com- 
positions. Special  attention  is  given  to  those  works  which  have  their  sources 
in  great  literature,  as  the  Ring  of  the  Nibelung,  Parsifal,  and  Tristan  and  Isolde. 
This  course  carries  field  work  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  City. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  409.  Counterpoint 

This  course  aims  to  provide  a  practical  treatment  of  counterpoint  for  music 
students.  It  includes  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  masters  of 
vocal  polyphony  with  enough  of  original  work  to  insure  a  grasp  of  the  principles 
involved.  Functional  aspeas  are  stressed  in  the  writing  of  inner  voice  parts, 
descant,  round,  and  canon. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  202 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  410.  Composition 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  creative  power  of  the  student  in  the  com- 
position of  small  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Special  attention  is  given  to 
the  functional  aspects  of  composition  in  word  setting,  writing  accompaniments, 
and  improvisation.  Selected  compositions  are  performed  in  concert  at  the  close 
of  the  course. 

Prerequisite:  Music  202 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  413.  Masters  of  the  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  classic  and  romantic  symphony  through  the  study  of  the  symphonies 
of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and  Brahms.  The  content  of 
this  course  is  related  to  the  weekly  broadcasts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra  of  New  York. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Music  414.  Modern  Symphonic  Forms 

This  includes  a  study  of  the  post-romantic  symphonies  of  Bruckner,  Mahler, 
Dvorak,  Franck,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Sibelius;  the  symphonic  poems  of  Strauss, 
Smetana,  and  Debussy;  and  the  orchestral  suites  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Ravel, 
and  Stravinsky.  Special  attention  is  given  to  building  an  ear  repertory  of  sym- 
phonic music  heard  over  the  radio. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  416.  Music  in  Modern  Society 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  nature,  function,  and  forms  of  music  in 
modern  society  in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which  have 
shaped  it.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  the  church,  royal  patrons  of  music, 
nationalism  in  music,  music  and  politics,  music  and  industry,  and  music  and  enter- 
tainment. Because  of  the  social  interpretation  given  music,  this  course  is  particu- 
larly recommended  to  majors  in  the  social  studies. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  418.  Music  of  Russia 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  Russian  music  from  the  Czarist  regime  to 
the  modern  Soviet.  It  aims  to  interpret  Russian  music  in  terms  of  the  social, 
political,  and  cultural  forces  which  have  shaped  it. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  420.  The  Art  Song 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  art  song  and  includes  a  detailed  study 
of  the  art  songs  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann,  Brahms,  Wolf,  and  Strauss. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  music  and  poetry.  A  feature  of  this 
course  is  the  performance  of  art  songs  by  guests  of  the  class  and  attendance  at 
art-song  recitals  in  New  York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  422.  Chamber  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  chamber  music  and  includes  a  detailed  study 
of  the  string  trio,  quartet,  and  quintet  by  classic,  romantic,  and  modern  composers. 
The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  Sunday  afternoon  broadcasts  of  the  New 
Friends  of  Music  and  Frick  Art  Museum  concerts  in  New  York  City. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  423.  Choral  Masterworks 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  choral  masterworks  from  Palestrina  to  Stra- 
vinsky. It  includes  a  detailed  study  of  Bach's  B  Minor  Mass,  St.  Matthew  Passion, 
Handel's  Messiah,  Beethoven's  Missa  Solemnis,  Mendelssohn's  Elijah,  Verdi's 
Requiem,  and  other  great  choral  works.  The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the 
current  musical  season  in  New  York  City. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Music  424.  A  Survey  of  Wind  Instrument  Music 

This  course  includes  music  for  full  band,  small  ensembles,  and  solos  with 
emphasis  on  literature  available  for  brass  and  woodwind  players  in  high  school. 
A  laboratory  band  as  well  as  numerous  small  ensemble  groups  are  formed  by 
members  of  the  class  so  that  performance  of  all  music  under  consideration  is 
possible.  Special  attention  is  given  the  music  originally  composed  for  wind 
instruments.  New  music  from  all  publishers  is  available  for  examination  and 
evaluation. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Music  425.  Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

This  course  deals  with  the  romantic  spirit  in  music  as  expressed  in  the  works 
of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  others.  It  in- 
cludes a  study  of  program  music,  piano  and  song  literature  and  the  rise  of  national 
schools  of  musical  composition.  Representative  works  are  studied  through  per- 
formance recordings,  and  radio  listening.  Special  attention  is  given  to  parallel 
aspects  of  Romanticism  in  literature  and  the  visual  arts. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  426.  Survey  of  Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  course  in  music  literature  and  includes  a  study  of  folk  song, 
art  song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms,  instrumental  suite,  sonata,  sym- 
phony and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use  of  musical  illustration,  direaed 
listening,  and  music  making  acquaint  the  student  with  great  masterpieces  of 
music  which  should  be  the  possession  of  every  generally  cultured  person.  This 
course  is  designed  for  the  general  student  and  aims  to  make  intelligent  and 
appreciative  consumers  of  music.  It  is  a  non-technical  course  and  attempts  to 
make  intelligent  and  appreciative  radio-listeners  and  concert  goers.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  relation  of  music  to  English  literature  and  the  social  studies. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  428.  Music  of  Twelve  Great  Nations 

This  course  aims  to  increase  understanding  among  people  through  a  study 
of  the  folk  and  related  art  music  of  twelve  great  nations.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  music  of  these 
nations.  Because  of  the  social  implications  of  this  music  this  course  is  recom- 
mended particularly  to  teachers  of  the  social  studies.  Musical  illustrations  are 
given  at  the  piano,  through  group  singing,  and  through  recordings. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Music  429-  A  Cappella  Choir  and  Choral  Conducting 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  a  cappella  choir.  It  in- 
cludes a  study  of  the  principles  of  group  tone  production,  phonetics  as  related 
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to  singing,  tuning,  posture,  techniques  of  choral  conducting,  interpretation,  and 
score  reading.  A  feature  of  this  course  is  the  study  of  a  selected  list  of  choral 
literature  suitable  for  use  in  school,  church,  and  community.  Outstanding  students 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the  College  A  Cappella  Choir. 

Prerequisite:  MusiC  301 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Music  430A.  A  Cappella  Choir 

Music  431  A.  Orchestra 

Music  432A.  Band 

Music  433A.  Music  Workshop 

Music  434A.  Collegium  Musicum 

The  student  selects  two  of  the  above  organizations.  Each  organization  meets 
two  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:    V2  semester-hours  each 

Music  460.  Musical  Studies  in  Europe 

This  field-study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct  observation 
major  European  musical  events  of  the  summer  season  together  with  visits  to 
famous  places  in  the  history  of  music.  Beginning  on  July  2nd  the  tour  extends 
to  September  3rd  covering  the  countries  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, the  Netherlands,  and  Italy.  Among  many  other  things  opportunities  are 
provided  to  attend  the  Richard  Wagner  Festival  in  Bayreuth  and  the  Salzburg 
Musical  Festival  and  to  visit  the  musical  shrines  and  museums  in  Vienna  and  the 
LaScala  Opera  House  and  museum  in  Milan.  Famous  places  such  as  London,  Paris, 
Rome,  Florence,  Venice,  Amsterdam,  Frankfurt,  Stuttgart,  and  Lucerne  are 
included  in  the  itinerary.  Students  who  are  registered  for  credit  are  required  to 
present  a  written  report  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

Credit:  6  semester-hours 

Music  499A.  Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  School  Music 

This  is  a  post-student  teaching  course.  It  aims  to  ( 1 )  evaluate  student-teaching 
experiences;  ( 2 )  give  an  opportunity  to  the  student  to  share  with  his  classmates 
the  problems  encountered  in  student  teaching  and  to  seek  a  possible  solution  for 
the  same;  ( 3 )  meet  shortages  in  teacher  preparation  not  provided  for  in  previous 
courses;  (4)  give  the  student  a  unified  view  of  school-music  education  before  he 
enters  the  teaching  field.  The  content  of  this  course  is  determined  largely  by  the 
expressed  needs  of  the  students. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Music  499B.  Workshop  in  School  Music 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  music  teachers-in-service  who  wish  to 
work  out  projects  for  use  in  their  respective  schools.  The  content  of  this  course 
is  determined  by  needs  in  the  field.  It  may  include  folk-song  dramatizations,  small 
vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles,  the  integration  of  music  with  other  subjects 
in  the  curriculum,  music  for  boys,  visual  aids  in  music  pageants,  festivals,  and 
materials  for  special  programs.  This  course  provides  the  teacher  with  a  number 
of  units  of  work  suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

Students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  themselves  to  teach  science  in  high 
school  should  consider  carefully  the  present-day  requirements  for  this  kind  of 
work.  As  a  result  of  careful  investigations  we  have  extensive  information  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  science  teachers  in  secondary  schools.  It  is  not  wise  for 
a  student  to  take  work  in  one  science  only  since  full-time  teaching  positions  in 
a  single  subjea  are  seldom  open  to  a  first-year  teacher.  Most  beginners  teach 
two  or  more  science  subjects  and  often  a  non-science  subject  as  part  of  the  instruc- 
tional load.  It  is,  therefore,  required  that  a  student  major  in  one  branch  of  science 
and  minor  in  another. 

Since  it  is  found  by  careful  investigation  that  mathematics  appears  more 
frequently  than  any  other  subject  in  the  combinations  of  subjects  taught  by  science 
teachers,  students  specializing  in  science  should  plan  to  include  as  many  mathe- 
matics courses  as  possible  in  the  undergraduate  program. 

The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  science  major: 

Semester-hours 

Biology  101.         General  Botany,  Part  I 4 

Biology  102.         General  Botany,  Part  II 4 

Biology  201.         General  Zoology,  Part  I 4 

Biology  202.         General  Zoology,  Part  II 4 

Biology  203.         Introduction  to  Field  Biology 2 

Chemistry  101.     General  College  Chemistry,  Part  I 4 

Chemistry  102.     General  College  Chemistry,  Part  II 4 

Chemistry  405.     Organic  Chemistry,  Part  I 4 

Chemistry  406.     Organic  Chemistry,  Part  II 4 

either  ^iolofff  402.         Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 4 

and  Biology  409.         Human  Physiology 4 

Of  Chemistry  202.     Analytical  Chemistry:  Quantitative  Analysis 
and  Chemistry  203.     Analytical  Chemistry:  Applied  Quantitative  Analysis 

Physics  101.  General  College  Physics,  Part  I 4 

Physics  102.  General  College  Physics,  Part  II 4 

Physics  402.  Advanced  Electricity  4 

Science  401.  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 3 

Science  404.         Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science 2 

59 

In  addition  to  the  course  requirements  for  the  science  major  as  listed  above 
science  majors  are  required  to  take  the  following  course: 

*  Mathematics  101.     Mathematical  Analysis,  Part  1 4  semester-hours 

•Required  of  science  majors  in  lieu  of  Science  lOOA. 
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Students  who  major  in  another  department  and  minor  in  a  science  field  secure 
approval  of  the  minor  program  by  consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Science 
Department. 

In  addition  to  the  minimum  program  as  outlined  above  the  science  majors 
have  a  regular  program  of  visits  to  the  high-school  science  courses  in  the  College 
High  School  as  follows: 

Freshman  Year       One  visit  each  week  during  the  school  year  in  junior-high- 
school  science  classes 

Sophomore  Year     One  visit  each  week  in  the  high-school  biology  course 

Junior  Year  One  visit  each  week  in  either  chemistry  or  physics  classes 

Senior  Year  In  the  fall  semester  seniors  pursue  three  high-school  observa- 

tions by  special  assignments  in  the  six-year  science  program. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  first  year  is  planned  to  give  the  student  an  insight  into  the  role  that  science 
has  played  and  is  still  playing  in  the  drama  of  life.  Specialization  during  this  year 
begins  with  work  in  biology. 

Mathematics  101.   Mathematical  Analysis 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  115. 

Science  lOOC.  The  Earth  Sciences 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  48. 


Credit:  4  semester-hours 


Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Biology  101  and  102.  General  Botany  {Morphology  and  Physiology  of  Flower- 
ing and  Non-Flowering  Plants) 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  methods  and  tools  of  science  and 
develops  an  understanding  of  the  importance  of  plants  to  mankind.  Morphology 
and  physiology  of  the  cell  and  of  the  plant  as  a  whole  are  considered  first.  A  survey 
of  the  plant  kingdom  with  emphasis  on  struaural  development  and  economic 
importance  follows  in  the  second  semester. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours  each 

Science  Course  for  Home  Economics  Majors 

Chemisttiy  103  and  104.  Chemistry  for  Home  Economics 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  of  home  economics  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  major  principles  of  chemistry  and  their  applications  in  the 
field  of  home  economics.  The  content  of  the  first  semester  is  selected  from  inor- 
ganic chemistry.  The  work  of  the  second  semester  deals  with  topics  from  the  fields 
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of  organic  and  biochemistry.  The  laboratory,  reference  work,  and  field  trips 
attempt  to  show  the  importance  of  the  contributions  of  chemistry  to  the  field  of 
home  economics. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

THE  SECOND  YEAR 

The  science  work  in  this  year  is  planned  for  both  students  majoring  in  the 
department  and  for  those  minoring  in  the  department.  Those  minoring  in  the 
department  are  advised  to  take  Biology  101  and  102,  or  Chemistry  101  and 
102,  or  Physics  101  and  102. 

Biology  201  and  202.  General  Zoology  {Biology  of  Invertebrates  and  Verte- 
brates) 

The  course  in  general  zoology  is  designed  to  give  students  a  broad  imder- 
standing  of  the  important  faas  regarding  animal  life  that  should  be  of  interest 
to  them  and  to  those  whom  they  are  to  instruct.  Students  are  taught  the  peculiar- 
ities of  structure  and  physiology  of  diflFerent  animal  types,  and  this  knowledge 
is  employed  as  a  working  basis  for  deductions  made  regarding  the  taxonomy,  the 
economic  importance,  and  the  probable  course  of  evolution  of  the  many  diverse 
forms.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  problems  connected  with  man's  relations 
to  his  environment. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

Chemistry  101  and  102.  General  College  Chemistry 

The  course  provides  opportunity  for  mastering  the  fundamentals  of  chem- 
istry, for  understanding  the  numerous  and  far-reaching  effects  of  contributions 
of  chemistry  to  modern  living,  for  training  in  scientific  method,  for  developing 
facility  in  taking  and  utilizing  laboratory  notes,  and  for  learning  to  use  standard 
reference  books.  The  laboratory  contains  many  experiments  of  value  for  demon- 
stration in  high-school  chemistry.  A  major  portion  of  the  second  semester's  labo- 
ratory work  is  qualitative  analysis.  Accompanying  such  laboratory  assignments 
are  supplementary  questions  requiring  reading  of  library  reference  books  in 
chemistry. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 

Biology  203.  Introduction  to  Field  Biology 

In  this  required  course,  the  students  live  for  ten  days  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
School  of  Conservation  in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  where  they  have  the  outdoors 
as  their  laboratory.  Field  trips  are  made  to  various  types  of  habitats  in  order  to 
acquire  an  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of  a  "balanced  outdoor 
society."  What  occurs  when  this  "balance"  is  disturbed  is  observed,  and  methods 
of  and  reasons  for  it  are  discussed.  Taxonomy,  ecology,  and  conservation  are 
stressed  during  this  concentrated  period  of  outdoor  living. 

Oedit:  2  semester-hours 
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Science  Courses  for  Home  Economics  Majors 

Biology  209.  Human  Biology 

The  course  is  designed  for  home  economics  majors.  Bodily  structure,  func- 
tioning of  parts,  how  that  functioning  affects  human  behavior  are  all  considered. 
Primary  emphasis  is  placed  upon  physiology  rather  than  morphology  and  upon 
the  maintenance  of  good  health  of  the  individual  and  of  the  community. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Biology  210.  Elementary  Bacteriology 

Since  the  course  is  designed  for  the  home  economics  student,  it  is  concerned 
primarily  with  these  bacteria  and  fungi  associated  with  food  and  nutrition,  sanita- 
tion, hygiene,  industry,  and  disease.  Identification  of  the  organisms,  their  economic 
importance,  and  their  control  are  emphasized. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

The  work  in  the  third  year  is  planned  for  those  who  major  or  minor  in  science 
and  for  those  who  wish  to  choose  electives  in  the  field  of  science. 

Chemistry  405.  Organic  Chemistry 

The  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  and  gives  increased 
facility  and  experience  in  manipulating  complicated  chemical  apparatus.  It  treats 
of  the  role  of  chemistry  in  life  processes,  including  the  synthesis  and  adaptation 
of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  in  medicine,  and  in  daily  living.  The  first 
semester's  work  covers  the  chemistry  of  simple  chain  compounds  and  includes 
fats  and  carbohydrates. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  406.  Organic  Chemistry 

The  work  of  this  semester  covers  the  chemistry  of  multiple  funaional  chain 
compounds,  the  ring  compounds,  proteins,  vitamins,  hormones  and  the  applica- 
tion of  these  compounds  in  industry,  in  foods,  and  in  medicine. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
Physics  101  and  102.  General  College  Physics 

A  study  of  mechanics  of  fluids  and  solids,  properties  of  matter,  and  heat  energy 
is  followed  in  the  second  semester  by  a  consideration  of  sound,  theories  of  light, 
and  elearicity  and  magnetism.  The  course  consists  of  demonstrations,  lectures, 
discussions,  problem- solving,  and  laboratory  experiments. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours  each 
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Science  Course  for  Home  Economics  Majors 

Physics  306.  Household  Physics 

This  course  covers  the  following  subdivisions  of  general  physics:  mechanics, 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  sound,  and  light.  The  emphasis  throughout  is 
on  the  applications  to  equipment  used  in  the  home.  The  course  consists  of  demon- 
strations, leaures,  discussions,  problem-solving,  and  laboratory  experiments. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

All  students  majoring  in  the  department  are  required  to  take  SCIENCE  401, 
The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools.  This  course,  together  with  an 
increased  amount  of  observation  and  participation  in  the  College  High  School 
and  with  courses  in  the  Integration  Department,  serves  as  a  means  of  coordi- 
nating the  entire  work  of  the  department  and  of  preparing  the  student  for  the 
work  in  supervised  teaching  he  is  to  do  in  the  succeeding  semester.  The  staff 
members  of  the  department  cooperate  with  the  Integration  Department  in  super- 
vising this  work. 

Science  401.  The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  review  the  educational  objectives 
of  science  in  public  schools;  to  consider  a  program  of  instruction  planned  for 
all  grades  of  the  public-school  system;  to  study  the  chief  aids  to  instruaion  such 
as  texts,  manuals,  workbooks,  tests,  and  materials  for  the  enrichment  of  teaching; 
to  make  a  critical  review  of  standards  of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction; 
to  observe  junior-high-school  classes  at  work  in  science;  and  to  participate  in 
classroom  activities  in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics  prior  to  student-teaching. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  science  majors. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Physics  402.  Advanced  Electricity 

The  most  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  are  as  follows:  (1)  to 
provide  a  substantial  background  of  training  in  the  fundamental  laws  and  princi- 
ples governing  the  generation  and  use  of  electricity;  ( 2 )  to  develop  skill  in  manip- 
ulating laboratory  and  demonstration  apparatus;  and  ( 3 )  to  learn  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  alternating  current  circuits. 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  demonstrations,  reference  readings,  written 
and  oral  reports,  laboratory  experiments  with  modern  electrical  instruments,  and 
construction  of  simple  electrical  devices.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  are:  modern 
concepts  of  the  electronic  structure  of  matter,  electric  forces,  magnetic  fields, 
potential,  resistance,  impedance,  capacitance,  and  characteristics  of  thermionic 
vacuum  tubes. 

Prerequisites:  Physics  101  and  102 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
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Science  404,  Problems  in  the  teaching  of  Science 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  assignment  in  student-teaching  in  a  pubhc 
high  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  has  accumulated  some  experience 
with  the  problems  of  high-school  science  instruction,  he  returns  to  the  college 
campus  for  an  intensive  study  of  a  limited  number  of  problems  in  a  single  field 
of  science.  The  student  concentrates  his  attention  on  general  science,  biology, 
chemistry,  or  physics  for  this  period.  This  course  is  mainly  a  study  of  the  published 
investigations  dealing  with  curriculum  construction,  evaluation  of  current  practices 
in  junior  and  senior  high-school  courses,  and  the  psychology  of  learning  in  science. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

ELEaiVES 

Science  40 ID.  The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  covers  the  study  of  state  aviation  programs,  texts,  bulletins,  free 
material  for  school  use,  demonstration  equipment,  tests,  working  models,  visual 
aids,  and  references  needed  to  teach  aerodynamics,  aircraft  engines,  meteorology, 
navigation,  and  aircraft  communication  in  high  schools.  Field  trips  to  airports  and 
aviation  industries  are  included. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Science  405.  Field  and  Laboratory  Studies  in  Science 

This  integrated  course  is  designed  to  show  the  relationship  in  the  geological 
rock  formations,  the  types  of  soil,  water  patterns,  plant  communities,  and  animal 
inhabitants  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and  the  effects  on  human  occupations.  The 
field  trips  are  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  data  and  materials  for  intensive  work 
in  the  laboratory.  The  experiments  are  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  common  but  possibly  unstudied  features  of  the  landscape; 
e.  g.,  soils  are  reproduced  in  profile  and  examined  microscopically,  physically,  and 
chemically;  water  from  a  variety  of  sources  is  tested  for  biological  and  chemical 
impurities;  the  census  of  plant  and  animal  inhabitants  of  typical  areas  is  associated 
with  relevant  faaors  in  the  environment.  Discussions  precede  and  follow  the 
field  and  laboratory  work  to  establish  the  probable  history  of  the  area  and  to  sug- 
gest the  probable  trend,  whether  advancing  or  retrogressing,  of  its  development. 
Stress  is  placed  on  the  kinds  of  human  control  in  specific  communities  which 
would  best  serve  their  progress. 

Students  are  asked  to  submit  an  analysis  of  the  geological  and  biological  fea- 
tures of  some  known  community,  based  on  the  skills  and  principles  learned.  Some 
other  objectives  of  the  course  include  an  understanding  of  the  organization  of 
school  museums  for  learning  purposes,  the  making  of  ecological  maps  and  illus- 
trating them  with  photographs  and  diagrams,  and  the  techniques  of  ecological 
field  trips.  Two  instruaors,  a  chemist  and  a  biologist,  collaborate  in  giving  this 
course. 

Prerequisite:  Proficiency  in  biology  and  chemistry 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
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Science  410.  Junior-High-School  Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  in  grades  seven, 
eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  about  three  hundred  demonstrations. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
Science  411.  Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Science 

In  this  course  each  student  selects  a  phase  of  field  science  in  which  he  does 
advanced  research  imder  the  guidance  of  the  instruaor.  Plant  ecology,  bird-life, 
pond  life,  fungi,  tree  diseases,  and  insect  life  are  a  few  of  the  areas  from  which 
the  student  may  choose. 

Prerequisites:  Field  Studies  in  Science  or  its  equivalent  plus  at  least  12  points 
of  biology 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Science  412.  Field  Studies  in  Science:  Biological 

Extensive  instruaion  in  the  identification  and  natural  history  of  fauna  and 
flora  is  given  in  this  course.  Students  examine  the  ecology  of  plant  and  animal 
communities  (terrestrial  and  aquatic)  and  relate  such  communities  with  man's 
use  of  natural  resources.  The  relation  of  field  aaivities  to  present  school  curricula 
is  considered.  No  previous  science  courses  are  required. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Science  413.  Field  Studies  in  Science:  Physical 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  local  and  New  Jersey  geology,  minerals, 
soils,  and  waters,  with  emphasis  on  the  chemical  and  physical  aspects  of  soil  and 
water.  Field  trips  are  taken  through  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  and  to  the  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Science  414.  Conservation  of  Plants  and  Animals 

The  social,  economic,  and  ecological  implications  of  plant  and  animal  con- 
servation are  considered  together  in  this  course.  Discussion  periods  are  inter- 
spersed with  field  trips  to  forest  and  wildlife  management  areas.  Cooperating 
experts  from  state  and  federal  agencies  bring  special  contributions  in  their  fields. 
Visual  aids  are  used  extensively. 

Oedit:  2  semester-hours 

Science  415.  Conservation  of  Soil  and  Water 

The  social,  economic,  and  ecological  implications  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion are  considered  together  in  this  course.  Discussion  periods  are  interspersed 
with  field  trips  to  seleaed  areas.  Outside  experts  bring  special  contributions  in 
their  fields.  Visual  aids  are  used  extensively. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Science  418.  Three  Centuries  of  Science  Progress 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  fundamental  world  changes  that  have  resulted 
in  the  past  three  hundred  years  from  scientific  discoveries.  Topics  considered 
are  the  following:  a  background  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  age;  the  proces- 
ses of  thought  which  produced  skepticism;  the  experiments  devised  to  disprove 
ruling  opinions;  the  new  concepts  arising  from  fresh  evidence;  and  the  social, 
economic,  and  philosophic  adjustments  following  the  discoveries.  Stress  is  given 
to  the  nature  of  scientific  inquiry,  its  cumulative  nature,  its  desire  for  freedom, 
and  how  to  judge  the  probable  fruitfulness  of  a  research  problem.  The  role 
which  the  man  of  science  occupies  in  the  world  today  is  contrasted  with  his  coun- 
terpart in  earlier  centuries.  Class  demonstrations  of  historical  experiments,  read- 
ings in  the  original  literature,  and  lectures  and  discussions  are  employed  by  the 
three  or  more  science  teachers  of  the  course. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Science  419.  Field  Science  and  Conservation 

In  this  course  students  study  phases  of  field  science  which  are  related  to  con- 
servation. The  components  of  soil  and  water  which  produce  good  crops  are 
studied.  Students  gain  an  understanding  of  farm  practices  by  visiting  several 
nearby  farms.  Forest  and  wood-lot  management,  wildlife  preservation,  mineral 
resources  use,  and  other  important  areas  in  which  science  influences  the  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  are  investigated. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Science  420.  Water  Supply  and  Conservation  Problems 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  an  opportunity  to  do  an  exten- 
sive study  of  the  water  supply  problems  in  New  Jersey  and  surrounding  states. 
A  study  of  water  tables,  rainfall,  irrigation,  drainage,  flooding,  water  shed  man- 
agement, stream  pollution,  and  soil  erosion  gives  students  a  background  for 
understanding  the  problems  involved  in  domestic  and  industrial  use  of  water. 
State  and  regional  water  conservation  projeas  such  as  Incodel,  Passaic  Valley 
Rood  Control,  and  Stoney  Brook  Watershed  are  studied.  Teaching  materials  are 
supplied,  and  methods  of  presenting  this  material  to  elementary  and  secondary 
pupils  are  demonstrated  and  discussed. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Biology  402.  Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of  the  struc- 
tural peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.  Both  the  anatomical  studies  and  histo- 
logical studies  included  in  this  course  are  pursued  with  funaional  significance 
strongly  emphasized.  This  course  prepares  the  student  for  the  study  of  human 
physiology. 

Prerequisite:  Eight  semester-hours  of  work  in  zoology 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
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Biology  407.  Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influencing  the 
development  of  different  animal  types,  particularly  the  vertebrates.  Students  in 
this  course  follow  carefully  the  development  of  the  chick  through  the  earlier 
stages.  Serial  sections  of  entire  chick  embryos  in  different  stages  of  development 
are  prepared  by  individual  students  and  used  as  a  basis  for  the  study  of  the  devel- 
opment of  tissues  and  organs  of  the  animal.  Applications  of  these  details  of 
vertebrate  development  to  the  development  of  the  mammal  are  based  on  obser- 
vations made  through  the  disseaion  of  pig  embryos. 

Prerequisite:   Eight  semester-hours  of  work  in  zoology 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
Biology  408.  Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  prospeaive  teacher  of  biology  with 
the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him  as  a  secondary-school  teacher  to 
handle  successfully  biological  materials  and  experiments  and  demonstrations  in 
which  these  materials  are  employed.  Students  are  trained  in  methods  of  collect- 
ing and  preserving  plants  and  animals  for  use  in  the  laboratory  and  classroom. 
Study  is  made  of  the  proper  methods  of  preparing  illustrative  materials  with  special 
emphasis  laid  upon  the  purpose  of  these  materials. 

Prerequisites:  Eight  semester-hours  of  work  in  zoology  and  four  semester- 
hours  of  work  in  botany 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Biology  409.  Human  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  based  on  previous  study 
of  mammalian  anatomy  and  histology.  In  addition  to  an  analysis  of  the  part 
played  by  organs  and  tissues  in  carrying  out  the  essential  funaions  of  the  body, 
special  attention  is  given  to  problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitation.  Applications  of 
the  above  problems  are  made  in  reference  to  children  of  school  age,  and  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  individual  pupils  is  correlated  with  their  behavior  in  the 
classroom. 

Prerequisite:  A  course  in  vertebrate  anatomy  or  BIOLOGY  402 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Biology  412.  Genetics 

This  course  considers  the  scientific  basis  of  the  gene  concept  and  its  support 
in  experiment  from  Mendel's  work  to  the  present  allegations  of  the  Lysenko 
School.  Documents  of  some  of  the  milestones  in  the  history  of  the  science  are 
studied,  and  the  adherence  to  scientific  method  carefully  noted.  The  wide  uses 
of  the  science  in  plant  and  animal  improvement  and  the  discoveries  related  to 
man's  heredity  make  an  integral  part  of  the  study.  The  course  helps  the  teacher 
of  biology  or  social  studies  to  discriminate  between  what  is  scientifically  known 
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and  what  is  political  philosophy  in  genetics.   Laboratory  exercises  supplement 
leaures  and  discussion. 

An  elementary  college  course  in  biology  is  the  only  prerequisite,  and  this  may 
be  waived  in  approved  cases. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Biology  413.  Economic  Botany 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of  plants  and  plant  life  to  the  world  in 
general  and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal  aim  of  this  course.  The  economic 
importance  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  lower  plants  is  considered  as  well  as  that 
of  the  seed  plants. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Biology  414.  Field  Ornithology 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  the  East  for  the  study  of  birds.  On  the 
Montclair  campus  alone,  over  130  species  have  been  observed.  This  course  deals 
primarily  with  the  identification  and  natural  history  of  birds.  A  variety  of  habitats 
is  visited  so  that  one  can  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  requirements  of 
this  unusually  well-adapted  vertebrate  type.  Migration,  methods  of  attracting  and 
protecting  birds,  the  value  of  birds,  and  other  problems  are  also  considered. 

Prerequisite:  A  year  of  biology  or  the  equivalent 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  201:  Analytical  Chemistry:  Qualitative  Analysis 

The  aims  of  this  course  are:  a  knowledge  of  the  preparation  of  solutions;  the 
separation  and  identification  of  the  metallic  and  non-metallic  ions;  training  in  the 
techniques  of  careful  note  taking  and  interpretation  of  laboratory  manipulation  to 
secure  information.  The  class  work  covers  a  systematic  study  of  chemical  equili- 
brium and  its  use  in  qualitative  analysis.  The  laboratory  work  continues  the  work 
started  in  general  chemistry  and  involves  the  complete  analysis  of  several  general 
unknowns. 

Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101, 102 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  202.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  purposes  of  the  course  are:  to  develop  and  apply  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  solutions;  to  perfect  the  techniques  of  chemistry;  to  analyze  quantitatively 
substances;  to  use  the  chemical  balance.  The  class  work  covers  that  chemistry 
which  is  needed  for  gravimetric  and  volumetric  analysis.  The  laboratory  work 
involves  gravimetric  analysis,  acidimetry  and  oxidation-reduction  reaaions. 

Prerequisites:   Chemistry  101,  102 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  203.  Analytical  Chemistry:  Applied  Quantitative  Analysis 

The  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  develop  techniques  needed  to  use  routine 
methods  of  analysis  of  common  substances;  to  give  experience  in  the  application 
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of  chemistry  to  soil  analysis,  blood  analysis,  food  analysis,  and  household  prepara- 
tions. The  class  work  covers  the  electrochemical  theory  of  oxidation-reduaion, 
the  modern  atomic  theory  and  its  applications  to  understanding  analytical  proce- 
dure, theory  of  colorimetry,  and  the  measuring  of  hydrogen  ions. 
Prerequisites:   Chemistry  101,  102 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  407.  Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  preparation  of  students.  The  student, 
after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  may  select  analyses  from  the  following: 
general  or  special  types  of  oxidation-reduction;  gravimetric  methods;  colorimetric 
methods;  use  of  organic  reagents  in  analyses;  elearometric  titrations;  conducti- 
metric  titration;  spectrographic  methods  of  analysis;  elearodeposition  of  metals; 
and  special  methods  of  analysis. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  one  semester  of  quantitative  analy- 
sis, or  special  permission  of  the  instructor 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408A.  Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  I 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  understand  the  type 
of  chemical  industries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  nature  of  their  prob- 
lems. A  survey  is  made  by  lectures,  reports,  and  trips  to  plants  of  the  chemical 
industries  in  the  state.  This  seaion  of  the  course  stresses  the  importance  and  the 
characteritics  of  chemical  industry,  the  various  unit  operations  used  by  the  indus- 
try to  carry  out  chemical  reaaions,  the  controls  used  to  insure  quality,  organization 
for  research,  and  the  type  of  workers  employed. 

Prerequisites:  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission  of  the 
instruaor 

Qedit:  2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408B.  Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  metropolitan  area 
utilizing  the  methods  outlined  in  Chemistry  408A.  Also,  a  study  is  made  of  the 
economics  of  chemical  industry,  chemistry  and  industry  in  general,  and  the  effects 
of  chemical  discoveries  upon  living  conditions. 

Prerequisites:  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission  of  the 
instruaor 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  411.  Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry,  deals  with 
gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  elearolytes,  colloids,  thermo-chemis- 
try  and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous  equilibria. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  general 
college  physics 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  412.  Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equilibrium,  elec- 
tromotive force,  elearolysis,  polarization,  chemical  kinetics,  photochemical  re- 
actions, atomic  struaure,  molecular  structure,  and  radioactivity. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  chemistry,  analytical  chemistry,  and  general 
college  physics 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  413.  Atomic  Structure  and  Atomic  Energy 

This  is  a  lecture  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a  modern 
conception  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  to  acquaint  him  with  some  significant 
aspeas  of  atomic  energy.  Some  of  the  topics  studied  include  the  following:  dis- 
coveries leading  to  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  atom;  isotopes;  nuclear  fis- 
sion; nuclear  reaaions;  chemical  versus  atomic  explosions;  the  chain-reacting 
pile;  production  of  plutonium;  detection  and  measurement  of  nuclear  radiation 
and  incendiary  effects  of  atomic  explosions;  atomic  energy  for  peace-time  uses; 
radio-aaive  isotopes  in  agricultural,  biological,  and  chemical  research;  and  avail- 
ability of  materials  for  atomic  energy. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  chemistry  and  general  college  physics,  or  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  instruaor 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Physics  304.  Introduction  to  Photography 

This  is  a  beginning  course  in  photography  consisting  of  laboratory  work  and 
field  work  supplemented  by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Some  of  the  topics 
covered  are:  the  construction  and  operation  of  cameras,  common  films  and  papers, 
fundamental  chemistry  of  photography,  development  and  printing.  A  student 
needs  at  least  one  camera. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Physics  405.  Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are:  the  propaga- 
tion of  light;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy;  reflection,  refraaion, 
polarization;  spearum  analysis;  photometric  measurements;  photoelearic  cells; 
measurement  of  high  temperatures;  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  illu- 
minants;  and  industrial  and  domestic  uses  of  light. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  elearical  measurements. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Physics  406.  Astronomy 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  celestial  sphere,  ce- 
lestial motions,  and  the  phenomena  associated  therewith;  to  make  him  aware  of 
the  principles  of  astronomy.  It  consists  of  a  survey  of  the  solar  system,  practical 
problems  in  locating  and  identifying  celestial  bodies,  a  consideration  of  light  and 
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matter,  the  basic  laws  of  motion,  the  physical-chemical  properties  of  the  sun  and 
stars,  stellar  scales  and  maps,  the  measurement  of  distance,  the  cosmology  of  the 
universe,  the  history  of  astronomical  concepts,  and  the  regularities,  irregularities, 
and  evolution  of  the  solar  system. 

This  study  is  aided  by  the  use  of  seleaed  films  and  slides,  actual  sky  study  and 
field  trips,  the  use  of  the  sextant,  octant,  transit,  spectroscope,  sky  maps,  planetaria, 
and  by  telescopic  observations. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  chemistry 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
Physics  407A.  Aviation,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  aviation,  air  traffic 
rules,  air-worthiness  regulations,  pilot  certification,  types  of  aircrafts,  aircraft 
structures,  principles  of  aerodynamics,  lift,  drag,  stability,  motions  of  an  airplane, 
piloting,  motorless  flight,  and  aircraft  engines. 

Flight  experience  is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course. 

Credit:   2  semester -hours 

Physics  407B.  Aviation,  Part  II 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  the  topics  considered  in  Physics  407A 
and  also  develops  an  understanding  of  power  performance,  propellers,  engine 
instruments,  and  flight  instruments. 

Flight  experience  is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Physics  408.  Advanced  Aviation 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  navigation;  meteorology  as  applied  to 
flight  operations;  radio  communications;  flight  and  navigational  radio  aids;  in- 
strument flight;  jet,  turbojet,  and  rocket  flight;  and  recent  advancements  in  avia- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  407 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Physics  409.  Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

This  course  deals  with  direa  and  alternating  current  circuits;  construction 
and  operation  of  detectors;  characteristics  of  audio  and  radio  frequency  ampli- 
fiers; vacuum  tubes;  and  comparisons  of  amplitude  modulated  and  frequency 
modulated  transmission  and  reception. 

Prerequisite:  General  college  physics 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Physics  411.  Photography 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supplemented  by 
leaures  and  demonstrations.   Emphasis  is  placed  on  physical  principles  in  the 
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construction  of  cameras,  projection  printers,  tanks,  and  filters.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  chemical  principles  in  the  development  of  films  and  paper,  toning, 
intensification,  and  reduaion. 

Prerequisites:  General  physics  and  general  chemistry  or  permission  of  the 
instructor 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Students  who  wish  to  be  recommended  by  the  department  to  teach  aviation 
should  complete  the  following  courses. 

Physics  407.  Aviation 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Physics  408.  Advanced  Aviation 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Physics  409.  Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 
Science  40 ID.  The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  social  studies  teacher  requires  a  very  broad  knowledge  of  the  faas  of 
social  life,  both  past  and  present.  He  needs  not  only  to  know  the  faas,  but  to 
be  able  to  think  about  them.  Even  more  important,  he  must  know  how  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  younger  people  and  to  stimulate  their  thinking  and 
civic  interest.  The  secondary  schools  of  today  are  rightfully  expeaed  to  train 
for  a  citizenship  which  is  alert,  informed,  and  socially  sensitive.  The  social 
studies  teacher  must  bear  a  large  responsibility  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result. 

The  Social  Studies  Department  offers  a  wide  range  of  courses  in  the  subject- 
matter  fields  aimed  to  provide  the  necessary  range  of  knowledge.  Since  teachers 
of  all  subjeas  have  their  share  in  citizenship  training,  this  department  oflfers  for 
all  students,  whether  social  studies  majors  or  not,  a  course  in  Civilization  and 
Citizenship  which  presents  a  rapid  survey  of  the  civilizations  of  the  past,  and 
which  examines  the  nature  of  social  life  and  the  relation  thereto  of  the  social 
studies.  For  all  students  there  are,  likewise,  courses  in  Contemporary  American 
Life. 

Social  studies  majors  are  required  to  take  courses  which  are  at  once  broad 
and  thorough  in  those  fields  which  the  secondary-school  teacher  chiefly  needs. 
Such  are  the  courses  in  European  history,  American  history,  and  those  courses 
in  economics,  politics,  and  sociology  which  contribute  so  largely  to  an  under- 
standing of  present-day  problems,  both  American  and  international. 
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The  aim  is  that  in  each  of  these  fields,  as  the  subject  matter  is  studied,  there 
shall  also  be  considered  the  problems  of  teaching  in  that  particular  field.  But 
in  addition  to  this  professionalization  of  subject-matter,  every  social  studies  major 
is  required  to  take  in  the  senior  year  a  specialized  course  in  the  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  social  studies. 


Social  Studies  Major 


The  following  course  requirements  constitute  the  social  studies  major: 

Semester- 
hours 

Social  Studies  101.      European  History:  1492-1815 4 

Social  Studies  102.      European  History:  1813-1920 4 

Social  Studies  201.      American  History  to  1860 4 

Social  Studies  202.      American  History:  I860  to  the  Present 4 

Social  Studies  301.      Economics  4 

Social  Studies  302.      Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life ,,  3 

Social  Studies  401.      The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools  3 

Social  Studies  407.      New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 2 

Social  Studies  425.      Medieval  Civilization  3 

Social  Studies  471.      The  United  States  Since  World  War  1 2 

either  Social  Studies  402A.  American  Government  2 

or  Social  Studies  402B.  Comparative  Government 

35 

Social  studies  majors  are  required  to  make  at  least  sixty  observations  in  the 
College  High  School,  for  the  most  part  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  In  so 
far  as  it  is  possible,  these  observations  should  cover  the  range  of  high-school 
classes  from  the  seventh  to  twelfth  grades  and  should  be  so  organized  as  to  follow 
the  development  of  entire  teaching  units. 


Minors  in  the  Field  of  the  Social  Studies 

There  are  two  minors  in  the  field  of  the  social  studies;  one  in  history,  the  other 
in  political  science  and  economics. 

The  courses  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  (SOCIAL  Studies  100 A  and 
lOOB)  may  be  counted  for  six  credits  toward  the  eighteen  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  minor  in  history.  SocLAL  Studies  201  and  202  and  either  Social  Studies 
101  or  Social  Studies  102  must  be  used  to  complete  the  minor. 

The  courses  in  Contemporary  American  Life  (Soclvl  Studies  2 00 A  and 
200B)  may  be  used  for  six  of  the  eighteen  credits  necessary  for  the  minor  in 
political  science  and  economics.  The  remaining  twelve  credits  should  consist  of 
SocLVL  Studies  301,  303,  402A,  402B,  and  407.  When  it  becomes  possible  to 
offer  more  eleaive  courses,  it  is  probable  that  other  courses  in  the  field  of  political 
science  and  economics  will  be  available  to  those  seeking  a  minor  in  that  field. 
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THE  FIRST  YEAR 

During  the  first  year  the  social  studies  major,  like  all  other  students,  takes  a 
course  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship  to  orient  him  in  the  field  of  social  studies 
and  to  provide  him  with  a  background  of  understanding  for  all  the  social  studies 
work  of  the  future. 

In  addition,  he  begins  his  work  as  a  social  studies  major  by  an  intensive  survey 
of  European  history. 

Social  Studies  lOOA  and  lOOB.  Civilization  and  Citizenship 
For  a  description  of  these  courses,  see  page  45. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  101.  European  History:  1492-1815 

Europe's  evolution  since  the  breakdown  of  the  Middle  Ages;  the  spread  of 
Humanism;  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation;  Europe's  colonial  expansion; 
the  development  of  parliaments,  with  emphasis  on  England's  constitutional  strug- 
gles; the  world  rivalry  between  France  and  England;  Russia's  role  in  Eighteenth- 
Century  Europe;  the  rise  of  Prussia;  and  enlightenments  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  the  Napoleonic  era  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  given  to  social,  economic, 
and  political  changes  which  were  caused  by  the  diffusion  of  learning,  science, 
inventions,  and  commerce. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Socl^l  Studies  102.  European  History:  1815-1920 

Europe's  balance  of  power  in  the  era  of  Metternich;  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion; nationalism;  democracy;  socialism  and  internationalism;  the  liberation  of 
oppressed  nationalities;  the  unifications  of  Italy  and  Germany;  imperialist  rival- 
ries; materialism  and  militarism;  the  Balkan  powder  keg;  and  the  origins  of 
World  War  I  are  discussed.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  inter-relations  of  changing 
moral  values,  economic  instability,  and  social  upheavals  associated  with  world- 
wide conflias. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 


THE  SECOND  YEAR 

All  students  of  the  second  year,  social  studies  majors  included,  make  a  broad 
survey  of  current  social,  economic,  and  political  problems.  These  courses  carry 
to  completion  the  work  of  the  first  year  in  Civilization  and  Citizenship.  Social 
studies  majors  continue  their  sectionalized  preparedness  with  courses  in  Amer- 
ican history. 
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Social  Studies  200A  and  200B.  Contemporary  American  Life 

For  a  description  of  these  courses,  see  page  45. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  201.  American  History  to  1860 

Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  cultural  diflFerences  among  the 
English  colonists,  the  causes  of  colonial  hostility  to  the  mother  country,  and  the 
American  Revolution.  Considerable  attention  is  given  to  the  origin  and  nature 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  and  to  the  founding  of  the  nation.  The  expan- 
sion of  the  nation  territorially,  the  progress  of  the  industrialization  of  the  North, 
the  rise  of  the  new  West,  the  new  democracy,  and  the  great  struggle  over  slavery 
bring  the  story  to  the  Civil  War. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  202.  American  History:  I860  to  the  Present 

The  Civil  War,  the  economic  growth  of  the  United  States  following  Recon- 
struaion,  the  difficult  political  and  social  problems  growing  out  of  this  change, 
the  increasing  interest  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs,  and  World  War  I 
lead  naturally  to  a  consideration  of  present-day  problems. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

THE  THIRD  YEAR 

In  this  year  the  student  comes  into  his  electives,  both  in  his  own  field  of  the 
social  studies  and  in  the  fields  of  his  chosen  minors.  Courses  are  offered  in 
sociology,  political  science,  economics,  history,  and  field  studies.  All  of  these 
courses  are  rich  with  materials  for  his  teaching  in  the  contemporary  fields  of 
history,  and  especially  in  the  field  of  twelfth-grade  American  history.  The  courses 
for  students  majoring  in  the  social  studies  are  301,  302,  and  425. 

Social  Studies  301.  Economics 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the 
development  and  function  of  American  economic  institutions,  the  maladjust- 
ments that  are  apparent,  and  the  changes  that  are  in  progress.  The  topics  consid- 
ered are:  the  corporation,  banks,  capital,  industrial  and  agricultural  production, 
problems  of  consumption,  monopoly,  foreign  exchange,  market  price,  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  302.  Field  Studies  in  Urban  Life 

This  is  a  field-studies  course  in  which  the  New  York  Metropolitan  Area  is 
used  as  the  laboratory,  and  the  social,  economic,  and  political  aaivities  of  the 
people  of  the  area  constitute  the  subjea-matter.  The  course  is  designed  to  furnish 
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firsthand  experiences  complementary  to  all  other  social  studies  courses,  to  reveal 
new  horizons,  and  to  train  the  student  in  field-work  techniques.  Studies  are  made 
of  levels  of  living,  minority  groups,  governmental  services,  economic  institutions, 
and  of  the  historical  and  geographic  background  of  the  region.  There  are  eight 
field  trips.  To  supplement  the  trips  classroom  discussions,  lectures,  moving  pic- 
tures, and  other  multi-sensory  aids  are  used. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 


Scx:iAL  Studies  303.  The  Origins  and  Development  of  the  American  Economy 

The  general  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  history  and  theory  of  our 
present  economic  system  through  an  examination  of  the  original  ideas,  forces,  insti- 
tutions, and  processes  which  have  shaped  its  progress. 

Specifically,  this  study  describes  how  technology,  transportation,  modern  credit 
and  banking,  business  methods,  trade  unions,  and  monetary  policies  have  been 
progressively  fashioned  and  developed;  it  explains  how  public  policy  toward  agri- 
culture, commerce,  industry,  investment,  labor,  and  foreign  trade  has  been  for- 
mulated by  a  process  of  social  experimentation;  and,  finally,  it  indicates  the  areas 
in  which  new  ideas,  public  policy,  and  institutional  arrangements  contribute  to 
the  further  progress  of  the  American  economy  so  that  it  can  become  a  more 
efficient  mechanism  for  augmenting  national  and  international  well-being. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  425.  Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to  about  1500.  It  first 
emphasizes  the  blending  of  barbarian  cultures  with  that  of  the  Roman  resulting 
in  feudalism  as  a  way  of  life.  After  that  a  study  is  made  of  the  gradual  evolution 
of  towns,  a  trade  and  industrial  economy  on  a  broadening  scale,  the  emergence 
of  monarchical  states,  an  intellectual  awakening  with  the  founding  of  universities, 
all  of  which  leads  finally  to  our  modern  system  of  national  states. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 


THE  FOURTH  YEAR 

The  work  of  the  fourth  year  serves  to  bring  to  a  focus  the  work  of  the 
preceding  years,  as  regards  both  subject-matter  and  the  teaching  of  it.  Social  studies 
majors  during  the  first  semester  are  given  a  systematic  course  in  the  Methods 
of  Teaching  Social  Saidies.  They  also  take  courses  in  New  Jersey  State  and  Local 
Government  and  in  recent  American  history. 

This  preparation  leads  directly  to  actual  teaching  experience  when,  in  the 
second  semester,  each  major  spends  twelve  weeks  in  a  secondary  school  teaching 
the  social  studies  under  the  careful  supervision  of  a  teacher  in  that  school  and  of 
members  of  the  College  staff. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  required  courses  each  senior  is  required 
to  take  one  course  in  the  Social  Studies  Department  upon  return  from  student 
teaching. 

Social  Studies  401.  The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method  in  teach- 
ing the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the  correlation  of 
subject-matter  organization  in  socialized  recitation,  the  teaching  of  current  events, 
projeas  in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the  project-problem  as  a  method  of  teaching 
history  and  civics.  A  laboratory  containing  texts  and  workbooks  in  the  social 
studies  field  is  available  to  the  students  of  this  course. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

SoCLAL  Studies  402A  and  402B.  American  and  Comparative  Government 

The  basic  facts  and  principles  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  civics,  history, 
and  the  political  aspects  of  Problems  of  American  Democracy  are  studied.  The 
first  part  is  devoted  to  American  national  government,  including  the  obligations 
and  rights  of  citizens,  the  suffrage,  political  parties,  the  changing  nature  of  the 
Federal  system,  and  the  executive,  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  systems. 
The  second  part  deals  with  similar  political  phenomena  in  England,  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  Russia. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  407.  New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution;  New  Jersey's  place  in  the  Federal 
system;  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens;  suffrage;  political  parties;  the  legislative, 
the  executive,  and  administrative  systems;  the  courts,  the  law  enforcement  and 
correctional  systems;  revenues  and  expenditures;  public  health,  educational,  high- 
way, and  other  services;  county  and  municipal  government;  and  other  local  poUti- 
cal  units. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  471.  The  United  States  Since  World  War  I 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political,  and  in- 
ternational, which  have  marked  our  national  development  since  the  end  of  the 
first  World  War.  It  is  intended  especially  for  social  studies  seniors  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  second  year  of  secondary-school  American  history  as  provided  for 
in  the  recently  adopted  state  requirements. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

ELEaiVES 

The  following  are  intended  as  elective  courses  for  juniors  and  seniors;  some 
of  them  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  taken  by  sophomores  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Chairman  of  the  Department.  - 
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Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

Social  Studies  421.  Oriental  Civilization 

This  course  presents  the  important  contributions  to  civiHzation  and  social 
progress  made  in  antiquity  in  three  great  centers  of  the  Near  East — Egypt,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Crete.  Discussion  of  the  Oriental  culture  pattern  is  amplified  by 
visual  aids.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  results  of  modern  archeological  research  in 
completing  the  piaure  of  early  life  in  the  Near  East. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  422.  Greek  Civilization 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  development  of  Greek  Civilization 
from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  units  of 
emphasis  are:  The  Migrations;  Life  in  the  Dark  Ages;  The  Fifth  Century  CHmax; 
Alexander's  Era;  and  the  civilization  of  the  great  Hellenistic  centers,  Alexandria 
and  Pergamum.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  Greek  experiment  in  Federal 
government,  the  Achaean  League. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Soclal  Studies  423.  Roman  Civilization 

This  course  traces  the  social  changes  in  Rome  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  earliest  fea- 
tures of  Roman  civilization  and  to  the  changes — political,  social,  and  economic — 
resulting  from  Etruscan,  Carthaginian,  and  Greek  influences.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  the  empire  are  discussed  with  relation  to  their  importance  in  medieval  civiliza- 
tion. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
SocLU.  Studies  426.  Medieval  History  to  1498 

In  the  first  part  a  study  is  made  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  political 
breakdown  of  the  imperial  principle,  such  as  the  growth  of  Christianity,  barbari- 
zation  of  the  West,  and  the  expansion  of  Islam.  Increasing  centralization  in 
France  under  the  Capetians  is  contrasted  with  the  rapid  decentralization  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  The  growth  of  Feudalism  and  the  Crusades  is  emphasized. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  developments  in  Western  Europe  after  1200, 
stressing  political  movements,  medieval  commerce,  guilds,  growth  of  towns,  and 
cultural  changes. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  427.  Ancient  History  to  378  A.D. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  the  Oriental  period  and  the  Greek  through 
the  Peridean  Age.  Detailed  study  is  given  the  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Hittite 
cultures,  and  Athenian  democracy  and  imperialism.  The  second  part  covers  the 
Helenistic  period  from  the  rise  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  stressing  attempts  at 
federalism.  It  also  covers  all  periods  of  Roman  history,  placing  special  emphasis 
on  republican  forms  and  imperial  experiments  in  governmental  organization  and 
control. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  473.  The  Arts  in  Western  Civilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  the  social,  economic,  poHtical,  and 
religious  movements  in  Western  Civilization  influenced  the  aesthetic  expression" 
of  Europe  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to  the  Rise  of  the  Industrial  Revolution. 
Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine,  Gothic,  Baroque,  and  Rococo  art,  architecture,  and 
music  are  discussed  and  illustrated. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Modem  European  History 

Social  Studies  414.  Modem  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  historical  periods  as  such  and  with  the  influ- 
ences of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  the  English  literature  of  the 
century.  The  Napoleonic  era,  political  reform,  factory  reform,  the  humanitarian 
movement,  the  Irish  question,  the  ministries  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  and  the 
interpretation  of  politics  and  literature  are  considered. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  420.  European  Outlook 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  background  for  understanding  Europe 
today.  The  reality  of  idealogical  struggles  between  free  and  totalitarian  coun- 
tries is  emphasized  as  a  main  source  of  present-day  conflict.  The  Russian  Revo- 
lution of  1917,  the  rise  and  collapse  of  Facism  and  Nazism,  the  Spanish  Civil 
War,  Munich,  World  War  II,  and  world  political  developments  from  Yalta  to 
our  day  are  stressed.  It  is  attempted  to  show  how  adversely  an  unstable  Europe 
must  aflFect  the  United  States  and  the  world,  and  to  what  extent  a  totalitarian 
Europe  would  threaten  the  balance  of  peace.  Diplomatic,  idealogical,  and  mili- 
tary strategy,  and  the  gravity  of  the  atomic  menace  are  pointed  out. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  441.  Economic  History  of  Europe 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particularly  impor- 
tant in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their  relation  to  world-wide 
conditions.  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the  economic  life  and  development  of 
Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the  ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of  the 
modern  economic  world.  It  gives  special  attention  to  economic  causes  that  underlie 
the  dislocation  and  perplexities  of  the  last  century. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Soclal  Studies  448.  The  British  Dominions 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South 
Africa  are  playing  in  present  world  affairs.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  Canada 
and  its  dual  position  as  an  American  state  and  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  457.  Development  of  Russia 

Factors  which  have  shaped  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  people,  such  as 
Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  tartar  state  organization, 
the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin,  Slavophilism  and  dialectic  mate- 
rialism, are  emphasized.  An  account  is  presented  of  Soviet  internal  organization, 
sovkhoz,  kolkhoz,  and  the  Five-Year  plans.  In  addition  to  the  historical  back- 
ground, Russia's  great  writers  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  social  and  political 
developments. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  458.  Russia  as  a  World  Power 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the  European 
continent,  England,  and  the  United  States  is  presented.  Marxist  world  policy, 
as  interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures,  Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  and 
Stalin,  is  described.  The  changing  views  of  the  Second  and  Third  Internationals, 
and  the  organization  and  methods  of  the  Comintern  are  discussed.  A  chronolo- 
gical account  of  Soviet  diplomacy,  since  Chicherin,  is  offered. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  493.  Western  Europe  Since  World  War  I 

This  course  presents  an  outline  of  the  rise  of  communism  and  fascism  and 
the  reaaion  of  western  democracies  to  these  movements.  The  Civil  War  in 
Spain,  the  Munich  Pact,  the  failure  of  the  League  of  Nations,  diplomatic  events 
of  the  World  War  II  era.  United  Nations  problems,  the  North  Atlantic  Paa, 
and  special  problems  of  western  defense  are  emphasized.  An  evaluation  of  west- 
ern Europe's  significance  for  the  United  States  is  attempted. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

United  States  History 

SocL\L  Studies  408.  A  History  of  New  Jersey 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  acquiring  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  state.  A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  New  Jersey  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and  cultural  development  of  the  people 
from  the  beginning  of  the  settlement  to  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  the  geographical  and  industrial  aspects  of  the  state,  and  the  place  of  New 
Jersey  in  the  national  setting. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  413.  Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce,  manufac- 
turing, transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from  their  beginnings 
in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  expressions  in  the  present  crisis.  This 
course  supplements,  but  it  does  not  duplicate,  courses  in  the  political  history 
of  the  United  States  or  courses  in  economic  principles  and  problems. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  419.  American  Political  Biography 

This  is  the  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures  in  American 
political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show  the  relation  of  each  of 
these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived  and  to  point  out  how  he  influenced 
the  trend  of  American  life.  The  study  includes  such  leaders  as  Washington, 
JeflFerson,  Hamilton,  Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  T.  Roosevelt,  and  Wilson. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  438.  The  Literature  of  American  History 

A  brief  description  of  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  American  history 
is  followed  by  class  practice  in  finding  and  using  the  primary  sources  of  some  of 
the  facts  commonly  taught  in  schools.  Representative  American  historians,  their 
training  for  historical  study,  the  sources  they  used,  the  degree  of  accuracy  with 
which  they  used  their  sources,  their  point  of  view,  their  plan  of  organization,  and 
their  present  importance  are  discussed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  447.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  gradually  con- 
scious of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the  important  role  we 
have  come  to  play  in  international  politics.  The  growing  concept  of  world 
democracy  as  opposed  to  commercial  and  military  imperialism,  is  stressed. 


Credit:  2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  474.  America  in  Transition 


This  course  surveys  rapidly  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  and  then  emphasizes 
the  major  trends,  economic  and  social,  which  have  made  modern  America.  It  is 
intended  as  a  more  advanced  study  than  that  which  is  made  in  the  undergrad- 
uate course.  The  period  covered  is  from  1867  to  around  1914. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  475.  The  History  of  American  Thought 

This  course  considers  the  influential  thinking  in  America  from  the  Mayflower 
Compact  to  the  Marshall  Plan  to  see  how  certain  ideas  or  trends  of  thought  have 
grown  out  of  situations  and  have  in  turn  helped  to  mould  the  course  of  our 
history.  The  student  should  gain  an  appreciation  for  the  American  contribution 
to  world  culture,  and  an  examination  is  made  of  outworn  stereotypes  which  exist 
today.  The  writings  and  discourses  of  important  American  thinkers  are  considered 
including  Mather,  Paine,  Jefferson,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Veblen. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  480.  Social  History  of  the  United  States 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of  American 
history.  As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take  the  place  of  economic  and 
political  history.  The  course  considers  population  movements  and  growth,  rural 
and  urban  social  problems,  status  of  women,  family  life,  Utopian  ventures,  mass 
media  of  communication,  amusements  and  recreation,  and  human  rights. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

The  Americas 

Social  Studies  415.  Latin- American  Relations  of  the  United  States 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  a  clear  understanding 
and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  relations  that 
have  developed  between  us  and  our  Latin-American  neighbors.  To  achieve  this 
end,  it  considers  the  geographical  conditions,  the  historical  events,  and  the  civic 
circumstances  that  have  motivated  and  directed  the  growth  of  these  relations  and 
that  will  determine  our  Latin-American  policy  in  the  future. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  417.  American  Archaeology 

This  course  shows  that  the  New  World  of  the  early  discoverers  was  in  reality 
far  from  new.  The  course  discusses  the  prehistoric  pueblo  dwellers  and  early 
mound  builders.  The  truly  remarkable  civilizations  of  the  Mayas  and  the  Incas 
are  examined  and  compared  with  that  of  the  Aztecs.  North  American  tribes  of 
Indians  are  also  studied  in  order  to  evaluate  their  significant  cultures. 

Credit:   2  semester -hours 

Social  Studies  43 5 A.  The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political,  Economic,  and 
Cultural  Survey,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  relations  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Caribbean  countries.  Attention  is  given  to  the  dependencies  of  the  United  States 
in  this  region  as  well  as  to  the  independent  republics.  Twentieth  Century  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  cultural  developments  of  this  region  are  stressed  in  light  of 
the  inter- American  system. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  43  5  B.  The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political,  Economic,  and 
Cultural  Survey,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  Twentieth  Century  political,  economic, 
and  cultural  life  of  the  South  American  nations.  The  role  which  the  South  Ameri- 
can states  play  in  world  affairs  is  stressed.  Attention  is  given  to  post- World  War  II 
devolopments  and  adjustments  in  South  America. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  440A  and  440B.  The  Development  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica: as  Colonies  and  Nations 

The  first  part  of  this  course  surveys  the  period  of  exploration  and  settlement 
in  the  colonies  of  South  and  Central  America.  It  traces  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments that  led  to  their  independence  and  national  development  as  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  The  second  part  studies  the  experiences  of  the  various  Latin- 
American  nations  under  different  forms  of  government,  ranging  from  absolute 
dictatorships  to  "popular  front"  administrations.  It  explains  the  economic  and 
social  standards  of  living  accepted  by  the  South  and  Central  American  people, 
and  recognizes  the  contributions  they  have  made  to  the  growth  of  Pan-American- 
ism during  the  last  century. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours  each 

Social  Studies  45  3 A.  The  Development  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  States 

It  is  intended  to  show  in  this  course  the  historical  development  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  nations  in  terms  of  their  political,  cultural,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic progress  in  order  to  develop  understandings  and  appreciations  for  their 
cultures  and  present-day  problems.  The  relationships  of  their  problems  to  those 
of  the  other  American  nations  are  stressed  and  placed  in  proper  perspective. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  45 3B.  The  Development  of  Canada 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  historical  background,  geographical 
environment,  governmental  organization,  economic  behavior,  and  social  con- 
ditions of  the  northern  neighbor  of  the  United  States.  Its  professional  objective 
is  to  provide  the  understanding  and  appreciation  necessary  to  the  student  and 
teacher  who  may  follow  and  interpret  the  growth,  internal  and  external,  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  of  its  relation  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

International  Affairs 

Social  Studies  412.  International  Government 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express  itself  in 
a  formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course.  The  agencies  which 
have  been  established  to  deal  with  international  legislative,  executive,  adminis- 
trative, and  judicial  problems  are  studied.  Specifically,  among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed are:  the  national  State  system,  sovereignty,  equality,  intervention,  inter- 
national law,  diplomatic  services  and  procedures,  international  conferences  and 
unions,  sanctions,  treaties,  arbitration,  international  courts  of  justice,  armaments 
and  war.  League  of  Nations,  International  Labor  Organization,  regional  agree- 
ments, the  United  Nations. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  434.  Contemporary  World  Affairs 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  leading  diplomatic,  economic, 
political,  and  military  issues  before  the  world  today.  The  backgrounds  from 
which  these  international  affairs  have  evolved  are  reviewed.  A  study  is  made  of 
the  significance  of  these  issues  in  the  development  of  a  program  for  international 
cooperation  and  peaceful  living  among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

SocL\L  Studies  442.  The  Far  East 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social,  and  cultural  situation  of  the  Far 
East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background  of  China  and  Japan, 
and  on  our  relations  with  the  Philippines.  Oriental  folkways,  religion,  education, 
population  shifts,  and  strategic  questions  are  discussed.  This  course  provides  an 
approach  to  the  problems  the  United  States  must  face  in  the  Far  East. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  451.  The  Middle  East 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilization.  It  shows  that 
economic  and  political  changes  alone  do  not  suffice  to  adjust  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East  to  Twentieth-Century  civilization,  and  that  many  cultural  traditions, 
must  vanish  while  some  forgotten  features  of  the  past  are  to  be  revived.  Post- 
war planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through  Persia,  India,  Burma, 
Thailand,  and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is  discussed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Economics 

Social  Studies  446.  Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Government 

This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to  govern- 
ment. The  causes  and  results  of  governmental  activity  are  discussed  in  the  light  of 
their  economic  significance  and  their  bearing  on  public  welfare. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Social  Studies  45 OA  and  45 OB.  Modern  Economic  Problems  and  Policies 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  contribute  to  the  general  need  for  increased 
knowledge  in  the  area  of  economic  relationship,  using  the  problem-approach 
method  of  analysis.  450A  begins  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  overall  func- 
tioning of  the  economic  system,  after  which  the  class  proceeds  to  a  detailed  study 
of  our  broader  economic  problems  and  the  public  policies  relating  to  them. 
Specifically,  the  problems  are  those  relating  to  population  and  natural  resources, 
the  economic  funaions  of  government,  the  measurement  of  economic  activity, 
monetary  stability,  basic  banking  problems,  business  cycles,  marketing  trends, 
economic  inequality,  and  social  security.  4 5  OB  considers  those  problems  associ- 
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ated  with  the  world  economy,  international  trade  and  exchange,  monopoly  and 
its  regulations,  the  problems  concerned  with  the  control  of  public  utilities,  emer- 
gency price  regulation  and  economic  stabilization,  labor  problems,  the  problems 
of  public  finance,  the  public  debt  and  fiscal  policy,  and  finally,  the  nature  of 
comparative  economic  systems  and  their  relations  with  each  other. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  456.  International  Economic  Relations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  significance  of  international  trade 
and  exchange  to  the  economic  life  of  our  nation  and  the  world  economy.  An 
analysis  of  the  contrasting  economic  philosophies  relating  to  international  eco- 
nomic organization  is  made.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  those  policies  which 
tend  to  promote  freer  trade,  including  the  classical  doarine  of  comparative  costs, 
the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  the  International  Bank  and  Currency 
Stabilization  Fund. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  482.  Conservation  and  Rural  Economic  Life 

This  course  provides  for  a  study  of  one  of  the  basic  economic  problems  in 
America  today.  Land  use,  farm  loans,  price  support  of  farm  produas,  increased 
acreage  production,  conservation  practices,  are  among  the  topics  studied  to  give 
the  student  a  better  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  rural  and  urban 
living.  Trips  are  arranged  to  nearby  farms,  dairy  cooperatives,  farm  bureaus,  banks, 
and  town  meetings. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Sociology 

Social  Studies  429.  Present-Day  Social  Problems 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  and  their 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this  course  proceeds  with  a 
study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources,  treatment,  and  prevention.  Among  the 
topics  discussed  are:  housing,  wages,  unemployment,  physical  illness,  accidents, 
old  age,  physical  and  mental  defectiveness,  the  nature  and  extent  of  crime,  police 
and  prison  systems,  the  criminal  courts,  and  methods  of  punishment  and  re- 
formation. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  439.  The  Family  and  Its  Problems 

This  course  gives  a  history  of  the  family,  our  American  family  patterns,  the 
eflFects  of  social  change,  marital  patterns  of  interaction,  social  roles,  sources  of 
conflicts  and  frustrations,  divorce  and  desertion,  special  problems  in  family  life, 
economics  of  children  and  the  home,  social  legislation  pertaining  to  family  prob- 
lems, marital  adjustments,  personality  change  after  marriage,  parent-child  rela- 
tionships, and  personality  reorientation. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  443.  Youth  and  the  Community 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to  the  com- 
munity. Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise  in  the  relationship 
of  youth  and  the  community;  e.g.,  juvenile  delinquency,  conditions  contributing 
to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted  children,  and  educational  and  social  agencies 
active  in  solving  youth  behavior.  Through  the  study  of  concrete  cases,  social 
treatment  and  community  research  are  demonstrated. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  444.  The  Social  Bases  of  Human  Relations 

This  course  emphasizes  the  social  bases  of  human  nature  and  personality. 
Primary  and  secondary  groups,  folkways,  mores,  and  institutions  are  considered. 
Special  consideration  is  given  to  ecological  and  community  differentials  in  refer- 
ence to  poverty,  unemployment,  criminality,  incidence  of  disease,  and  mental 
derangement.  Personal  disorganization  is  studied  as  a  process,  and  social  forces 
leading  to  community  maladjustment  and  social  breakdown  are  reviewed. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  455.  Social  Legislation 

This  course  analyzes  the  social,  economic,  and  political  adjustments  which 
have  come  about  in  our  society  due  to  technological  progress.  The  content  covers 
such  subjeas  as  public  policy  relative  to  immigration;  the  problems  of  national 
income  and  its  distribution;  labor  legislation;  public  policy  to  aid  and  protect  the 
consumer;  and  an  analysis  of  competing  philosophies  pertaining  to  industrial  and 
social  progress. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  476.  Personality  Development  and  Group  Relations 

A  study  is  made  of  personality  growth  through  social  contacts,  the  environ- 
mental factors  found  in  the  home  and  family,  neighborhood,  play,  and  school 
groups.  Methods  of  measuring  the  place  of  the  individual  in  the  group,  analysis 
of  the  group  process,  ways  of  bringing  about  better  life  adjustment,  and  integra- 
ting experiences  are  the  subjea  matter  of  the  course.  Concrete  cases  of  malad- 
justment to  society  and  disintegrated  personality  are  studied.  Agencies  in  the 
community  which  serve  youth  are  visited,  and  leadership  in  community  group 
activities  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  course  requirements. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  477.  Rural  Sociology 

During  this  course  the  student  comes  face  to  face  with  rural  life  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  Social  processes  and  problems  are  considered.  Opportunities  are 
provided  for  students  to  attend  Grange  meetings,  county  fairs,  rural  dances  and 
parties,  and  to  live  for  a  day  or  two  with  a  farm  family. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  479.  Education  and  Intercultural  Relationships 

Within  our  nation  as  within  the  world,  along  with  common  needs  and  in- 
terests, there  exist  differences  between  groups  and  individuals  which  act  as  barriers 
to  satisfying  human  relationships.  This  course  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of 
these  barriers  and  of  common  interests  and  needs  which  exist  in  spite  of  such 
barriers.  We  study  not  only  the  existence  of  such  conditions  but  also  the  attitudes, 
principles,  and  techniques  which  may  make  for  better  human  relationships. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Scx:iAL  Studies  483.  Modem  Approaches  to  Social  Problems 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  techniques  and  praaices 
developed  in  recent  years  for  a  scientific  approach  to  problems  of  human  relation- 
ship. Techniques  to  be  studied  include:  sampling  techniques  for  testing  large 
groups,  questionnaires,  interviewing  techniques,  objective  observation  of  culture 
patterns,  objective  observation  in  controlled  laboratory  situations,  sociometrics, 
role-playing  techniques,  attitude  testing,  and  use  of  semantic  analysis  in  test  con- 
struction. Students  become  acquainted  with  these  techniques  through  the  study  of 
a  variety  of  recent  reports.  The  selection  of  items  to  be  studied  depends  on  the 
needs  and  interests  of  class  members.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  attitudes  and  practices  which  make  possible  the  use  of  a  modern,  scientific 
approach  to  social  problems. 

Prerequisite:  An  introductory  course  in  sociology  or  special  permission  of  the 
instructor 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  494.  Social  Studies  and  Conservation 

Everyday  problems  of  living  as  they  are  related  to  and  aflFected  by  the  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources  are  studied  in  this  course.  The  student  learns  about 
the  renewable  resources,  soil,  water,  forests,  and  wildlife,  as  well  as  the  non- 
renewable resources,  minerals,  oil,  and  coal.  Economic,  social,  community,  national, 
and  individual  problems  are  approached  by  giving  the  student  firsthand  experi- 
ences gained  through  extensive  field  trips  in  northern  New  Jersey.  This  course  is 
of  particular  interest  to  social  studies  and  elementary  school  teachers  but  also  forms 
an  excellent  experience  background  for  all  educational  fields.  Methods  of  teaching, 
courses  of  study,  and  teaching  units  are  developed. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Political  Science 

Social  Studies  430.  T!he  Citizen  and  the  State 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  any  citizen  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  many  organizations  by  and  through  which  our  complex  society  manages  itself. 
The  emphasis  is  placed  on  government  and  political  organizations,  but  the  course 
also  includes  a  study  of  the  many  other  organizations  of  the  community,  the 
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county,  and  the  state  that  have  to  do  with  directing  policy  and  maintaining  controls. 
The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  encourage  intelligent  appreciation  and  participation 
rather  than  simply  to  accumulate  academic  information.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  the  ways  in  which  such  working  knowledge  can  become  a  part  of  the 
experience  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  433.  American  Political  Thought 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they  have  emerged 
from  social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are  founded  upon  the  bases  laid 
down  by  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison,  Washington,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Cal- 
houn, Webster,  Lincoln,  and  Wilson. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  437.  The  Political  Party  System  in  the  United  States 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  party  organization,  the  political  boss,  the 
political  machine,  party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  election  laws,  primaries, 
conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections,  majority  rule,  the  development  of 
the  party  system,  sectional  politics,  the  farm  vote,  the  labor  vote  and  the  future 
of  party  government  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Philosophy 

Soclal  Studies  404.  The  Philosophy  of  History 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  investigate  the  relation  of  history  to  the 
other  social  studies  and  also  the  major  attempts  to  find  the  meaning  of  history. 
A  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  leading  philosophies  of  history. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Soclal  Studies  470.  History  and  Principles  of  Philosophy 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  of  the  impor- 
tant principles  contributed  by  outstanding  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Gentile. 
Much  of  the  discussion  is  centered  on  three  types  of  philosophic  thought:  natu- 
ralism, idealism,  and  pragmatism.  Among  the  philosophers  considered  are:  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Bacon,  Spencer,  Rousseau,  Hegel,  James,  Dewey,  and  Gentile. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
Soclal  Studies  478.  Theories  of  Social  Justice  from  Antiquity  to  Our  Time 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  specific  ideas  of  social  justice  resulted 
from  specific  historical  conditions  and  events.  A  comparison  of  social  upheavals 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Romans;  the  early  Christians;  the  peas- 
ants in  the  Middle  Ages;  the  religious  rebels  of  the  early  Renaissance;  and  the 
revolutionaries  of  the  modern  age  is  to  furnish  background  material  for  an  under- 
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standing  of  present  social  thought.  Lectures  and  discussions  cover  the  social 
prophets  of  the  Hebrews;  Lycurgus;  Cleomenes;  Plato;  Gracchus;  Spartacus;  the 
Essenes,  the  Waldensians,  the  Albigensians,  and  the  Hussites;  Wyclifle;  John 
Ball;  and  on  seleaed  social  thinkers  of  the  last  few  centuries,  such  as  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Hume,  Rousseau,  the  Utopians,  the  SociaUsts,  and  the  Anarchists. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Educational  Techniques 

Social  Studies  472.  Modern  Social  Studies  Instruction  and  Supervision 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  assist  teachers  and  supervisors  to  obtain 
a  comprehensive  view  of  recent  curricular  trends,  current  subjea-matter  ten- 
dencies, and  newer  praaices  in  secondary-school  social  studies.  Topics  discussed 
include:  materials,  methods,  and  techniques;  use  of  audio-visual  aids;  courses  of 
study  and  experimental  programs;  professional  literature;  and  problems  of  the 
critic  teacher  and  the  supervisor. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

FIELD  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Scx:lal  Studies  460.  Central  Eastern  Region 

This  fifteen-day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  covers  the  major  points  of  historic  interest  asso- 
ciated with  the  Colonial  Period,  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  geographic  features  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  Great  Valley, 
and  the  Appalachian  Mountains  in  these  states.  Travel  is  by  modern  chartered 
motor  coach,  and  overnight  stops  are  made  at  first-class  hotels.  Among  the 
places  visited  are:  Valley  Forge,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Annapolis,  Washing- 
ton, Arlington,  Alexandria,  Mt.  Vernon,  Fredericksburg,  Richmond,  Washing- 
ton's birthplace  at  Wakefield,  Lee's  plantation  at  Stratford,  Yorktown,  Williams- 
burg, Jamestown,  Raleigh,  Chattanooga,  Asheville,  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  Nor- 
ris  Dam,  Jefferson's  Monticello  at  Charlottesville,  Natural  Bridge,  Skyline  Drive  in 
the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Luray  Caverns,  Winchester,  Harper's  Ferry, 
Frederick,  Gettysburg,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  area  around  Lancaster  and 
Ephrata. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Soclax  Studies  461.  New  England  and  French  Canada 

This  field-study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direa  observation 
the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England  and  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  This  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days  immediately  following  the  sum- 
mer session,  is  made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops 
at  first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  the  lower  Connecticut  Valley,  including 
Hartford,  Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Deerfield;  the  Rhode  Island  cities  of 
Providence  and  Newport;  historic  Massachusetts  towns,  such  as  Plymouth,  Bos- 
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ton,  Lexington,  Concord,  Salem,  and  Marblehead;  the  coast  of  New  Hampshire 
and  southern  Maine;  the  White  Mountains  in  the  Mt.  Washington  and  Fran- 
conia  Notch  area;  the  Canadian  Province  of  Quebec,  including  the  ancient  French 
city  of  Quebec,  Montmorency  Falls,  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Montreal;  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  the  Hudson  River.  It  is  an  indis- 
pensable background  for  an  understanding  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  life  and 
history  in  this  region. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  462.  Continental  United  States 

This  field-study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel,  including 
all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  gaining  an  integrated 
view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  The  trip  is  made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor 
coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  about  12,500 
miles  and  visits  26  states  and  6  National  Parks.  Among  the  major  points  of 
interest  are:  Gettysburg,  Natural  Bridge,  Blue  Ridge  and  blue  grass  region, 
Mammoth  Cave,  Lincoln  shrines  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  Dodge  City,  Royal 
Gorge,  Pikes  Peak,  Denver,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park,  Taos  and  other 
Indian  Reservations,  Santa  Fe,  Petrified  Forest,  Painted  Desert,  Grand  Canyon, 
Bryce  and  Zion  National  Parks,  Hoover  Dam,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  San 
Diego,  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  other  Missions,  Tia  Juana,  Santa  Barbara, 
Sequoia  and  Yosemite  National  Parks,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Lake  Tahoe,  Reno,  Donner  Pass,  mammoth  redwood  groves,  Crater  Lake,  Colum- 
bia River  Valley,  Portland,  Seattle,  Mt.  Rainier,  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  Spokane, 
Butte,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Salt  Lake  City,  pioneer  trails  of  Wyoming, 
Black  Hills,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toronto,  and  Niagara  Falls.  All  important  geo- 
graphic and  historical  features  are  studied  under  the  instruction  of  members  of 
the  college  faculty  and  local  specialists.   Write  for  detailed  descriptive  folder. 

Credit:   10  semester-hours 


SoCLAL  Studies  463.  The  Lower  South 

This  is  a  fifteen-day  field-study  course  covering  the  gulf  coasts  of  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  both  coasts  of  Florida.  Among  the  topics  observed 
and  studied  are:  the  Acadian  and  Creole  culture  in  and  around  New  Orleans;  the 
industrial,  historical,  and  recreational  features  of  Biloxi,  Mobile,  and  Tallahassee; 
the  tobacco,  citrus,  and  sponge-fishing  industries  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tampa, 
St.  Petersburg,  Lake  Wales,  Sarasota,  and  Fort  Myers;  the  plant  and  animal  life 
of  the  Everglades  along  the  Tamiami  Trail;  the  millionaire  playgrounds  of  Miami 
and  Palm  Beach,  and  the  historical  shrines  of  America's  oldest  city,  St.  Augus- 
tine. It  is  usually  offered  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Oedit  can  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  courses:  Soc.  St.  463,  464, 
467,  and  484. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  464.  Southeastern  Region  and  Gulf  Coast 

This  is  a  twelve-day  field-study  course  covering  the  Atlantic  Coast  from 
Baltimore  to  Savannah  and  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Tallahassee  to  New  Orleans. 
It  surveys  the  economic,  geographic,  and  historical  aspects  of  the  coastal  plain, 
the  Piedmont,  and  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley  visiting,  among  other  places, 
Richmond,  Williamsburg,  Charleston,  Savannah,  Tallahassee,  Pensacola,  Mobile, 
Biloxi,  New  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Birmingham,  At- 
lanta, Greenville,  Charlotte,  and  Greensboro.  It  is  offered  during  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

Credit  can  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  courses:  Soc.  St.  463,  464, 
467,  and  484. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 


Scx:lal  Studies  465.  The  Border  States 

This  is  a  nine-day  field-study  course  covering  mainly  the  states  which  were 
border  or  frontier  states  during  the  early  stages  of  the  westward  movement  or 
border  states  between  the  North  and  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  The  route 
of  the  trip  is  down  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Williams- 
burg, up  the  southern  shore  of  the  James  River  to  Appomattox  and  across  the 
mountains  to  Natural  Bridge;  then  down  the  Great  Valley  to  Knoxville  and  the 
Norris  Dam,  westward  to  Nashville,  north  again  to  Mammoth  Cave,  the  Lincoln 
Memorial,  and  the  Blue  Grass  Country  of  Kentucky,  up  the  Ohio  River  through 
the  land  of  iron  and  steel  to  Pittsburgh,  and  finally  homeward  across  the  Appa- 
lachians by  way  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  466.  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

This  is  a  nine-day  field-study  course  devoted  to  a  survey  of  our  nearest 
island  possessions.  It  includes  a  rather  thorough  exploration  of  San  Juan  and  its 
vicinity,  including  the  University,  the  rain  forest  and  the  submarine  gardens,  a 
two-day  trip  through  the  island  visiting  pineapple,  coflfee,  sugar,  textile,  and 
rum  producing  areas,  churches,  homes,  and  historic  places.  One  day  is  spent  in 
St.  Thomas  largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  trip  to  and  from  the  islands  is 
made  by  air.  It  is  usually  oflFered  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 


Credit:  2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  467.  Florida 


This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  the  Florida  peninsula  including  both 
coasts,  the  Everglades,  and  the  Lake  Region.  Among  the  places  visited  are 
ancient  St.  Augustine;  the  winter  playgrounds  at  Palm  Beach  and  Miami;  the 
Tamiami  Trail  through  the  Everglades;  the  west  coast  cities  of  Sarasota,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Tampa;  and  the  Lake  Region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake 
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Wales  and  Orlando.   The  trip  affords  opportunity  for  topographical,  historical, 
and  industrial  studies.  It  is  usually  given  during  the  Easter  vacation. 

Credit  can  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  courses:  SOCIAL  Studies 
463,  464,  467,  and  484. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  469.  Mexico 

This  field-study  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  contemporary 
Mexican  life  with  its  geographic,  economic,  historic,  and  cultural  setting.  Trans- 
portation to  and  from  Mexico  City  is  by  air  and  in  Mexico  by  private  cars. 
Overnight  stops  and  meals  are  at  the  best  hotels.  Places  visited  include  Xochi- 
milco,  Acolman,  Teotihuacan,  Fortin,  Pueblo,  Oaxaca,  Guadalajaro,  Quer- 
tero,  Guanajuato,  Patzcuavo,  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  San  Jose,  Purua,  Morelia, 
Toluca,  Taxco,  and  Cuernevaca.  The  itinerary  is  carefully  planned  to  include  all 
points  of  major  interest  and  significance.  Special  studies  may  be  made  in  the 
fields  of  geography,  history,  art,  architecture,  archaeology,  sociology,  economics, 
and  other  fields. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  481.  The  West  Indies 

This  course  consists  of  ten  days  of  directed  travel  in  five  countries  in  the 
Caribbean  region.  Transportation  is  by  air  and  private  car  with  overnight  stops 
at  the  best  hotels.  Opportunities  are  given  for  study  of  geographic,  historic, 
economic  and  cultural  phenomena  in  Puerto  Rico  (one  day),  Santo  Domingo 
(two  days),  Haiti  (two  days),  Jamaica  (two  days),  Cuba  (two  days),  visiting 
San  Juan,  Cuidad  Trujillo,  San  Cristobal,  Port  au  Prince,  Kenscoff,  Kingston, 
Havana,  and  rural  areas  in  all  countries. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Soclal  Studies  484.  Gulf  Coast  and  Lower  Mississippi  Valley 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Mobile  to  New 
Orleans.  It  also  surveys  the  economic,  geographic,  and  historical  aspeas  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  Valley.  Some  of  the  places  visited  are  Mobile,  Biloxi,  New 
Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  and  Jackson. 

Credit  can  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  courses:  Soc.  St.  463,  464, 
467,  and  484. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


BACKGROUND  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Social  Studies  492A  and  B.  Studies  in  American  Life — The  East  and  the  West 

These  courses  comprise  a  unit  designed  to  give  the  student  an  integrated 
understanding  of  the  United  States  as  a  cultural,  historic,  geographic,  economic, 
social,  and  political  unit  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  appreciation  of  the  regional 
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differences  which  characterize  American  unity  in  diversity.  It  should  be  useful 
to  those  who  have  traveled,  to  those  who  intend  to  travel,  and  to  those  who, 
although  they  cannot  travel,  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  our  country. 
The  geography,  the  history,  the  literature,  the  art,  the  music,  the  architecture, 
the  people,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  flora  and  fauna,  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  problems,  and  the  significant  personalities  of  the  regions  studied 
are  discussed  and  illustrated  with  slides,  films,  and  other  audio-visual  materials. 
Either  course  may  be  taken  without  the  other. 

The  subject  matter  of  SOCIAL  Studies  492 A  covers  New  England,  the  Cen- 
tral East,  the  South,  and  the  Middle  West  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
subject  matter  of  Social  Studies  492B  deals  with  the  regions  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi; i.e.,  the  Great  Plains,  the  Mountain  States,  the  Southwest,  the  North- 
west, and  California. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours  each 


INSTITUTES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Social  Studies  490A.  United  Nations  Institute 

This  course  covers  four  and  one-half  hours  per  day  for  ten  consecutive  days 
excluding  Saturday  and  Sunday.  It  consists  of  basic  lectures  on  factual  back- 
grounds by  the  instructor,  supplementary  lectures  by  visiting  leaurers  from  the 
United  Nations  and  other  organizations,  discussions,  workshop  and  library  proj- 
ects, demonstrations  of  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials,  and  field  trips  to  the 
United  Nations.  Included  among  the  subjects  studied  are:  the  national  state 
system,  war  and  peace,  world  organizations  (past,  present,  and  proposed),  the 
national  armaments  problem,  international  law,  the  international  police  proposal, 
pacific  methods  of  settling  international  disputes,  and  the  outlook  for  international 
cooperation. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  490B.  The  United  Nations  and  American  Foreign  Policy 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  provide  an  understanding  of  the  United 
Nations  in  its  operation  as  a  basis  for  American  foreign  policy.  In  that  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  forms  the  backbone  of  American  cultural,  eco- 
nomic, and  military  cooperation  with  other  nations,  its  interpretation  and  the 
application  of  our  aid  to  needy  people  open  a  wide  area  of  disagreement  within 
the  nation.  Following  the  principle  that  American  foreign  policy  should  rest 
upon  an  intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  and  working 
within  the  framework  of  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  with  regard 
to  controversial  issues,  the  United  Nations  Institute  deals  with  the  strong  as 
well  as  the  weak  aspects  of  this  newly  created  world  organization.  This  Institute 
serves  the  needs  of  teachers  of  all  grades,  students  of  foreign  policy,  the  public 
at  large,  as  well  as  visitors  from  other  lands  who  are  here  to  study  the  ways  of 
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American  democraq^.  It  is  available  to  students  who  have  completed  the  require- 
ments for  Social  Studies  490A,  United  Nations  Institute,  or  the  equivalent. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  490C.  The  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  United  Nations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  the  various  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  course  deals  with  the  positive  activities  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  vari- 
ous areas  of  human  welfare.  Visiting  lecturers  from  the  agencies  themselves  and 
from  areas  of  the  world  receiving  such  help  are  a  regular  part  of  the  class  work. 
Trips  to  the  New  York  offices  of  these  agencies  and  individual  research  make  up 
the  balance  of  the  work  for  this  course. 

SOCLA.L  Studies  490A,  United  Nations  Institute,  or  its  equivalent  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  this  course. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

SoCLVL  Studies  490D.  The  United  States  and  World  Affairs 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  the  leading  problems  in  world  affairs.  Visiting  lecturers  from 
agencies  concerned  with  the  problems  of  today's  world  supplement  the  basic  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  regular  members  of  the  Institute  staff.  Included  among 
the  subjects  studied  are:  Underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  technical  assistance, 
international  trade  and  cultural  interdependence.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  such  areas  of  the  world  as  the  Far  East, 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Western  Europe,  and  Latin  America. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  who  feel  the  need  for  accurate 
background  information  and  improved  teaching  materials  and  techniques  for  use 
in  their  classrooms.  In  addition  to  the  conventional  lectures,  this  course  features 
the  showing  of  the  latest  films  in  the  field  of  world  affairs,  field  trips  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  foreign  areas  of  New  York,  exhibits  of  teaching  materials,  demon- 
strations of  teaching  techniques  and  materials,  folk  singing,  and  folk  dances 
suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

SoCL^  Studies  490E.  Latin  America,  a  Survey 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
thorough  survey  of  Latin  America.  Visiting  lecturers  from  agencies  concerned 
with  Latin  American  affairs  supplement  the  basic  information  supplied  by  the 
regular  members  of  the  Institute  staff.  Included  among  the  subjects  studied  are: 
Geographic  setting  and  influences,  pre-European  cultures,  exploration  and  settle- 
ment, independence,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  economic  colonialism,  Pan-American- 
ism, present-day  Latin  America,  United  States  relations  with  Latin  America,  and 
Latin  America  and  the  United  Nations. 
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This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teaxrhers  who  feel  the  need  for  accurate 
background  information  and  improved  teaching  materials  and  techniques  for 
use  in  their  classrooms.  In  addition  to  conventional  lectures,  this  course  features 
the  showing  of  the  latest  films  on  Latin  America,  field  trips  to  the  United  Nations 
and  Latin  American  centers  of  New  York,  exhibits  of  materials  suitable  for  teach- 
ing, demonstrations  of  teaching  techniques  and  materials,  folk  singing,  and  folk 
dances  suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  490F.  Russia  in  the  Modem  World 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  students  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
development  of  modern  Russia  and  the  impact  of  its  emergence  as  a  world 
power.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  role  played  by  the  geographical  and 
historical  forces  that  influenced  Soviet  foreign  policy.  The  course  meets  three 
hours  a  day  for  each  of  fifteen  days.  Visiting  lecturers  from  agencies  concerned 
with  Russian  affairs  supplement  the  basic  information  supplied  by  the  regular 
members  of  the  Institute  staff.  Included  among  the  topics  studied  are:  The  nature 
and  source  of  Soviet  power,  land  and  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  role  of  the 
Communist  Party,  United  States  relations  with  Russia,  Russia  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, Russian  interest  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Cold  War. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  who  feel  the  need  for  accurate 
background  information  and  improved  teaching  materials  and  techniques  for  use 
in  their  classrooms.  In  addition  to  conventional  lectures,  this  course  features  the 
showing  of  the  latest  films  on  the  Soviet  Union,  field  trips  to  New  York  City, 
exhibits  of  materials  suitable  for  classroom  use  and  demonstrations  of  teaching 
techniques. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  491  A.  Workshop  in  Citizenship  Education,  Part  I 

The  purpose  of  this  workship  is  to  present  a  study  of  what  has  been  done 
in  some  of  the  many  projects  in  citizenship  education  throughout  the  country. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  plans  and  materials  developed  by  the  Citizen- 
ship Education  Project  now  being  conducted  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Montclair  has  been  one 
of  the  eight  teachers  colleges  cooperating  in  this  projea,  and  the  College  High 
School  is  now  a  co-operating  school.  Consultants  are  invited  in  as  needed. 
Attention  is  given  to  programs  and  practices  already  in  use  in  the  schools,  and 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  state- wide  project  in  collecting  from  the  schools  experi- 
ences in  education  for  character  and  citizenship.  New  means  for  citizenship  edu- 
cation are  sought  and  methods  of  evaluation  are  reviewed.  Experience  in  the  group 
processes  essential  to  democratic  aaion  is  provided.  Each  participant  in  the  work- 
shop works  on  actual  plans  for  carrying  out  such  education  in  the  school  and  the 
classroom. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 


•  is 
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Social  Studies  49 IB.  Workshop  in  Cit'nenship  Education,  Pari  II 

Membership  in  this  workshop  course  is  Hmited  to  those  who  have  com- 
pleted Social  Studies  491  A,  and  participants  in  this  advanced  workshop  meet 
and  work  with  the  members  of  the  SOCIAL  Studies  491 A  workshop.  On  the 
basis  of  previous  experience,  each  member  of  the  Social  Studies  49 IB  group 
is  expected  to  work  out  several  laboratory  practices  or  similar  projects  for  use 
in  the  classroom  or  the  school. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  499.  Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture 

A  number  of  authorities  introduce  first-year  students  to  the  rise,  growth,  and 
maturing  of  Chinese  civilization,  as  well  as  to  the  fundamental  problems  of 
China  today,  including  the  conflict  of  ideologies.  The  course  is  given  in  twelve 
days.  Each  day  there  are  two  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning;  after  lunch  a 
period  of  forty-five  minutes  is  devoted  to  informal  talks  including  further  dis- 
cussion on  Chinese  music,  philosophy,  Chinese  school  days,  festivals,  and  calli- 
graphy. Some  time  is  also  given  to  the  singing  of  Chinese  songs  and  the  showing 
of  motion  pictures.  During  the  two-hour  workshop  period  the  students  prepare 
their  projects,  teaching  units,  and  background  material  under  the  direction  of 
faculty  members. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 
Soclal  Studies  496A.  The  Chinese  Society 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  formation  of  the  Chinese  people, 
their  collective  life,  and  the  interaction  of  natural  and  human  forces  with  the 
resultant  social  organizations  from  early  times  to  the  present.  Particular  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  development  of  social  institutions,  including  the  family, 
labor  guilds,  educational  systems,  and  religious  institutions,  as  well  as  their  trans- 
formation and  modernization  under  the  impact  of  different  forces  from  the  West. 
There  are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-table  dis- 
cussion and  library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite:  SoCLAL  STUDIES  499,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 
SoCLAL  Studies  496B.  China:  The  Evolution  of  a  Nation 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  Chinese  civilization,  the  forces  under- 
lying the  development  of  the  national  character  of  the  Chinese  people,  their 
contacts  and  conflicts  with  other  peoples  and  cultures  from  historical  times  to 
the  present.  Because  of  its  voluminous  material,  this  course  does  not  attempt  to 
cover  the  whole  span  of  Chinese  history,  but  it  is  an  integrated  presentation  of 
the  maturing  of  the  Chinese  people  as  a  nation.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of 
lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-table  discussion  and  library  work  in  the 
afternoon. 

Prerequisite:  SoCLAL  STUDIES  499,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  497.  Chinese  Philosophy 

This  course  shows  how  the  ancient  philosophies,  Confucianism,  Taoism,  Budd- 
hism, Mohism,  can  be  applied  to  the  China  of  today  and  how  they  affect  modern 
Chinese  thought.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning  and 
round-table  discussion  and  library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite:  Social  Studies  499,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture,  or  an 
equivalent  course  in  philosophy 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  498.  China  and  the  Far  East 

This  course  presents  to  the  student  a  factual  and  up-to-date  analysis  of  the 
forces  that  are  operating  in  the  Far  East  and  shows  how  these  forces  may  affect 
future  developments  in  this  critical  area  of  the  world.  China,  with  its  people 
as  a  key  area  in  the  Far  East,  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  current  economic,  poli- 
tical, and  cultural  developments.  Recognized  experts  from  the  various  coun- 
tries in  the  Far  East  present  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  their  experience 
and  background.  The  course  itself  is  synthesized  by  a  course  director  who  is  a 
serious  student  of  China  and  its  neighbors. 


Credit:  3  semester-hours 


Fine  Arts  414.  History  of  Chinese  Art 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  92. 

English  459.  A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  80. 


Credit:   3  semester-hours 


Credit:  3  semester-hours 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  GEOGRAPHY 

The  world  consists  of  regions.  Each  world  region  has  its  own  personality, 
its  own  set  of  significant  conditions.  A  kirghiz  nomad,  an  Illinois  farmer,  a 
Norwegian  fisherman,  an  Amazonian  rubber  gatherer,  a  Canadian  lumberjack, 
and  a  Chinese  junk  man — each  lives  in  a  world  whose  conditions  and  outlook 
are  unlike  the  others.  To  interpret  those  earth  qualities  is  the  distinctive  func- 
tion of  modern  geography.  Geography  in  its  dual  role  as  a  natural  and  social 
science  thus  becomes  a  task  of  interpretation.  It  has  a  field  cultivated  but  little 
by  the  other  natural  and  social  sciences.  It  has  a  point  of  view  which  is  needed 
in  any  attempt  to  analyze  modern  civilization. 

Nations  today  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  one  great  family  and  can  no 
longer  be  treated  as  totally  separate  units — whatever  happens  in  one  corner  of 
the  earth  is  now  of  interest  to  the  remainder  of  the  world.  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  that  tea  is  produced  in  China  and  the  physical  and  economic  reasons  why; 
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it  is  also  necessary  to  realize  that  the  status  of  the  industry  there  may  be  reflected 
in  the  price  of  hogs  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  United  States. 

Tariffs  and  seaionalism  are  closely  related  to  geographic  and  industrial  con- 
ditions— New  England  wants  a  tariff  on  clothes  and  shoes  to  protect  her  textile 
mills  and  shoe  factories,  the  wool  growers  of  Ohio  want  a  tariff  on  raw  wool, 
Pennsylvania  wants  a  tariff  on  coal,  the  beet  sugar  interests  of  the  United  States 
demand  a  tariff  on  sugar,  and  western  fruit  growers  call  for  a  tariff  on  their 
products. 

The  science  of  geography  provides  an  explanation  of  many  things,  a  basis 
of  understanding  valuable  in  every  walk  of  life  as  well  as  a  vital  part  of  train- 
ing for  citizenship,  and  an  opportunity  for  teaching  the  good  relations  of  nations 
with  each  other.  A  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  world  should  give  people 
respect,  sympathy,  and  understanding  for  each  other.  Almost  every  day  people  are 
called  upon  to  meet  and  settle  some  problem  that  requires  geographic  knowledge. 
The  agriculturist,  the  merchant,  the  mariner,  the  aviator,  the  manufacturer,  the 
politician,  the  lawyer,  the  doaor  all  should  be  well  grounded  in  this  field.  Aside 
from  its  application  to  the  immediate  problems  of  business  and  political  life, 
geography  has  cultural  value  by  making  man  at  home  with  human  relations  and 
with  his  relations  to  nature  by  apprehending  its  beauty  and  grandeur. 

Climate  and  weather  enter  deeply  into  the  whole  fabric  of  human  life.  Cli- 
mate pursues  us,  lives  with  us,  and  conditions  our  activities,  the  vigor  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  tone  of  our  spirits,  by  day  and  by  night,  season  by  season,  and 
year  by  year.  The  distribution  of  temperature  and  rainfall  affects  every  human 
being  from  his  birth  to  his  death,  controlling  activity  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
turing, communication,  transportation;  it  also  governs  the  food,  raiment,  and 
home  of  man. 

Courses  in  the  Department  of  Geography  are  arranged  not  only  to  prepare 
teachers  of  geography  for  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  but  also  to:  (1) 
contribute  to  the  preparation  of  science  and  other  teachers;  (2)  serve  as  fun- 
damental courses  for  the  student  of  history,  economics,  and  related  subjects; 
(3)  afford,  as  a  part  of  general  education,  a  broad  cultural  background  for  an 
understanding  of  world  affairs;  and  (4 )  furnish  a  basis  for  enjoyment  of  recreation 
and  travel. 

For  geographical  study,  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  has  an  ideal 
location.  Almost  every  kind  of  rock  and  mineral-type  known  to  man  is  to  be 
found  here.  There  is  an  astounding  diversity  of  geographical  structure  and  physio- 
graphic formation.  The  story  of  glaciation  is  written  across  the  whole  area  of 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Contrasted  types  of  stream,  valley,  and  topography  are 
at  one's  command.  Only  a  few  miles  to  the  east  lies  the  coast  line  with  its 
wealth  of  shore-line  features,  while  to  the  west  appear  the  folded  ranges  of  the 
Appalachians  and  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  one  of  the  notable  works  of  nature. 
New  York  City,  with  its  millions  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  its 
splendid  harbor,  its  large  and  well-equipped  libraries  and  museums,  its  weather 
bureau,  and  its  enormous  wealth  of  industry  and  lines  of  communication,  is  less 
than  an  hour's  ride  away. 
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Science  lOOC,  The  Earth  Sciences,  is  required  of  all  students. 
Geography  201, 202,  301,  and  302  constitute  a  minor  in  geography. 

THE  FIRST  YEAR 

The  work  of  the  first  year  in  geography  aims  through  a  study  of  geographic 
principles  to  give  the  student  an  accurate  conception  of  the  subject  as  a  field  of 
scientific  thought;  to  give  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  geography  in 
education;  to  serve  as  a  unit  of  general  culture;  and  to  establish  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  subject  that  will  be  of  value  for  further  study  of  geography. 

Science  lOOC.  The  Earth  Sciences 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  48. 


Credit:  2  semester-hours 


THE  SECOND  YEAR 


The  courses  for  the  sophomore  year  are  arranged  to  give  the  students  a 
thorough  grounding  in  the  physical  background  of  the  subjea,  and  a  develop- 
ment of  geographic  thinking  that  wiU  aid  them  in  clear  reasoning  and  expres- 
sion in  working  out  the  relationships  of  man  to  his  natural  environment.  Also 
detailed  regional  studies  of  continental  areas  are  introduced  for  the  first  time, 
and  more  thought  is  given  to  the  professionalization  of  the  subject  matter. 

Geography  201.  Climatology 

A  consideration  is  given  to  the  meterological  elements,  such  as  temperatures, 
pressures,  winds,  clouds,  humidity,  precipitation,  and  atmospheric  dust  which  go 
to  make  up  climates.  In  the  treatment  of  the  climate,  the  aim  is  to  determine: 
(1)  its  characteristics,  (2)  its  regional  distribution,  and  (3)  its  significance  to 
life  activities.  Attention  is  given  to  the  operation  and  values  of  the  Federal 
Weather  Bureau.  Throughout  the  course  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  relationships 
of  climate  to  human  affairs. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 

Geography  202.  Geography  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  study  of  the  continents  of  North 
America  and  South  America.  North  America  is  treated  first.  It  serves  as  an 
introduction  to  and  a  desirable  foundation  for  the  study  of  other  continental 
areas.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  activities  in  relation  to  their  natural 
environment,  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  continents  with  each  other 
and  with  the  world  as  a  whole,  and  the  possibility  of  further  human  utilization. 

Credit:  4  semester-hours 
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THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEARS 

In  the  work  for  the  junior  and  senior  years  there  is  continued  emphasis 
upon  the  subject-matter  in  regional  and  economic  geography  necessary  for  teach- 
ing geography  in  the  secondary  schools.  Also  more  attention  is  given  to  the 
professionalization  of  the  subject-matter  than  in  either  of  the  previous  years; 
that  is,  the  techniques  of  presenting  material,  the  use  of  geographical  tools,  and 
the  problems  of  testing  are  dealt  with  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter  in 
hand. 

Geography  301.  Geography  of  Eurasia 

This  course  includes  a  consideration  of  the  relief,  climate,  coastline,  and 
marginal  seas  of  Eurasia  as  a  whole,  to  be  followed  by  detailed  regional  studies 
of  Europe  and  Asia  respectively.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  activities  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  in  their  relation  to  the 
natural  environment. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Geography  302.  Economic  Geography 

A  comprehensive  study  is  made  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment 
upon  the  produaion,  trade  and  utilization  of  the  more  important  agricultural, 
mineral,  forest,  faaory,  and  sea  commodities;  of  the  development  of  continental 
and  ocean  trade  routes  and  trade  regions  of  the  world.  The  course  affords 
preparation  for  the  teaching  of  world  geography  and  economic  geography  in 
secondary  schools. 

Credit:   4  semester-hours 

Geography  303.  Regional  Commercial  Geography  of  the  Americas 

This  course  comprises  a  regional  study  of  the  physical  geographic  factors 
which  contribute  to  the  production,  distribution,  and  marketing  of  the  resources 
of  the  western  hemisphere.  The  location  of  trade  routes  and  commerce  centers  in 
relation  to  the  physical  features  of  the  earth's  surface  is  considered.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  main  industries  resulting  from  the  utilization  of  the  natural 
resources,  on  the  recent  trends  and  shift  of  industries,  and  the  world  position  of 
the  nations  of  the  Americas  in  the  production  and  exchange  of  commodities. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

OTHER  COURSES  IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Geography  406.  Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic,  and  struc- 
tural development  throughout  geologic  time;  the  record  of  the  evolution  of  life 
as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Geography  408A  and  408B.  Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the  significant 
changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  geogra- 
phic factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  commercial,  and  political  adjustment 
between  nations. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  409.  Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  is  given,  and 
the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utilization  of  those  resources 
in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  British  Empire  is 
evaluated. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  410.  Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America 

This  is  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important  minor  econo- 
mic areas  of  Caribbean  America  in  relation  to  the  natural  environment.  Atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  the  historical  factors  which  have  played  a  part  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  people. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  411.  Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  development  of 
social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  America. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  412.  Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

A  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
location,  relief,  and  climate  of  the  continents.  Attention  is  given  to  the  influence 
of  geographic  factors  upon  the  post-war  adjustments  and  the  possible  future 
relations  of  these  countries  with  the  United  States. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Geography  413.  Economic  Geography  of  South  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment 
upon  production  and  utilization  of  resources  in  the  economic,  social,  and  politi- 
cal development  of  the  various  nations  of  South  America. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Geography  4 14A  and  414B.  Advanced  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment  upon  the 
produaion  of,  the  trade  in,  and  the  utilization  of  the  important  agricultural, 
forest,  mineral,  and  sea  products,  and  the  manufactured  commodities  of  the  world. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours  each 
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Geography  416.  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States, 
their  past  and  present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the  development  of  the 
nation,  their  conservation  and  future  use. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  418.  Regional  Geography  of  North  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  treatment  of  the  continent  of  North 
America.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human  aaivities  of  the  various  regions  in 
relation  to  their  natural  environment  and  the  relations  of  the  regions  to  each  other. 
Attention  is  given  to  the  techniques  of  presenting  the  material  and  the  use  of  geo- 
graphic tools  in  the  treatment  of  the  subjea-matter. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Geography  419.  Economic  Geography  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  objective  treatment  of 
Soviet  Russia's  natural  resources  and  industrial  potential  in  relation  to  the  geo- 
graphic environment.  Special  emphasis  is  given  to  the  formative  periods  of 
Russia's  industry  to  show  the  significance  of  and  the  continuous  operation  of 
geographical  factors  in  the  economic  development  of  Russia. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
Geography  420.  Field  Geography  and  Conservation 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  relation  between  relief  features  of 
northern  New  Jersey,  the  location  of  natural  resources,  and  the  way  in  which 
land  use  and  population  distribution  follow  these  patterns.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  the  reading  and  interpretation  of  topographical  maps  and  aerial  photographs 
and  to  a  study  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Soil  Surveys  of  this  region. 
By  means  of  an  actual  land-use  survey  the  student  comes  to  appreciate  the  prob- 
lems of  conservation  as  they  grow  out  of  man's  use  of  natural  resources. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  Department  serves  the  College  by  offering  an  activity  program  that  is 
open  to  all  students  on  an  extra-curricular  basis,  a  required  activity  program  for 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  and  a  curriculum  that  will  lead  to  certification  for 
teaching  physical  education.  Certain  courses  are  offered  in  health  education  for 
those  who  wish  to  elect  them. 

The  Required  Program 

Health  Education  100.  Healthful  Living 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  48. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  100 A  &  B.  Physical  Education  Activities 

The  work  of  the  freshman  year  consists  of  an  orientation  program  whereby 
the  students  are  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  a 
variety  of  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial  physical 
education,  dancing,  and  swimming  are  also  offered. 

Credit:   Vz  semester-hour  each 


Physical  Education  200  A  &  B.  Physical  Education  Activities 

The  work  of  the  sophomore  year  permits  the  student  to  select  within  a  given 
pattern  team,  dual,  and  individual  sports.  Special  classes  in  remedial  physical 
education,  dancing,  and  swimming  are  also  offered. 

Credit:   V2  semester-hour  each 

Each  student  is  given  a  yearly  health  examination  by  a  physician  who  deter- 
mines the  fitness  of  the  student  to  participate  in  the  general  program. 
Regulation  costume  is  required  of  all  students. 


HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Health  Education  207.  Safety  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  a  relatively  new  field  in  edu- 
cation. Opportunities  are  presented  for  acquiring  knowledges  and  skills  related 
to  safety  in  the  school  buildings,  on  the  school  grounds,  and  going  to  and  from 
school. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 


Health  Education  401.  Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Education 

This  course  prepares  the  teacher  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  organizing 
and  conducting  a  program  of  health  instruction.  The  coordination  of  health 
with  other  subject-matter  fields  and  the  evaluation  of  textbooks  and  audio- visual 
materials  are  given  special  consideration. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Health  Education  407.  Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with 
ways  to  prevent  and  care  for  the  common  injuries  sustained  in  athletics.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  sprains,  strains,  bruises,  burns,  and  fractures.  The  responsibility 
of  the  coach  in  caring  for  injuries  is  emphasized. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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Health  Education  408.  Driver  Education 
Part  I 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of  class  recitations  and  discus- 
sions for  which  home  reading  and  study  have  been  assigned.  The  following 
topics  are  included:  (1)  history  and  development  of  driver  education  and  train- 
ing programs;  (2)  objeaives  of  driver  education;  (3)  local,  state,  and  national 
traffic-safety  programs;  (4)  driver  qualifications;  (5)  psychophysical  testing; 
(6)  curricular  content  of  school  courses  in  driver  education  and  training;  (7) 
construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  automobiles;  (8)  traffic  laws  and 
driver  licensing;  (9)  traffic  engineering;  (10)  pedestrian  education  and  pro- 
tection; (11)  equipment  for  teaching  driver  education;  (12)  liability,  costs, 
and  insurance;  (13)  planning  driver  education  as  a  part  of  the  daily  program  of 
the  high  school;  (14)  public  relations;  (15)  records  and  reports;  and  (16) 
visual  aids  in  teaching  driver  education. 

Part  II 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  devoted  to  the  following:  (1) 
behind-the-wheel  instruction;  (2)  demonstrations  and  student-teacher  practice 
in  the  car;  and  (3)  road  tests  in  traffic.  Home  reading  and  study  are  required 
in  preparation  for  these  projects. 

Prerequisite:  Driver's  license  with  three  years  of  driving  experience  with 
satisfactory  driving  record. 

Credit:   3  semester-hours 

Health  Education  411.  School  Health  Services 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  available  in  the  school. 
The  part  which  the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating  his  activities  with  the  school 
medical  staff  is  emphasized. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


The  Minor  Program 

With  the  required  courses  in  health  and  physical  education  as  prerequisites 
additional  courses  are  offered  which  will  prepare  teachers  of  physical  education. 
On  successful  completion  of  the  curriculum  the  student  is  eligible  to  be  certified 
to  teach  physical  education  in  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

Students  interested  in  the  field  should  arrange  for  an  appointment  with  a 
division  head  of  the  department  before  undertaking  the  program. 

It  is  suggested  that  students  minoring  in  the  department  should  obtain  out- 
side experience  by  working  either  in  schools,  playgrounds,  camps,  or  recreation 
centers. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

The  curriculum  has  been  organized  for  men  and  women  who  may  desire  to 
teach  physical  education,  to  coach  athletic  teams,  or  to  assume  leadership  in 
physical  education  aaivities  in  school,  camp,  club,  or  playground. 

Students  who  are  minors  are  expected  to  assist  in  administering  the  physical 
education  and  sports  program  of  the  College  and  the  College  High  School. 
While  it  is  not  a  prerequisite  that  the  men  be  members  of  the  College  athletic 
teams,  or  that  the  women  participate  in  extra-curricular  sports  and  Dance  Club, 
such  participation  is  highly  recommended. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  all  physical-education  minors:  Health 
Education  100;  Physical  Education  lOOA,  lOOB,  200A,  200B,  201,  202,  206,  405, 
and  409;  Physical  Education  M307  and  M308  for  men;  Physical  Education  W307 
W308,  and  314  for  women.  The  following  courses  are  elective:  Health  Educa- 
tion 407;  and  Physical  Education  203,  313,  410.  Physical-education  minors  must 
elect  at  least  one  of  the  foregoing  electives  in  order  to  complete  the  physical- 
education  minor.  Students  in  the  Physical  Education  Department,  as  well  as  other 
qualified  individuals,  may  elect  these  courses  upon  approval  by  the  Department 
Head. 


Physical  Education  201.  Physiology  of  Exercise 

This  course  deals  with  the  physiological  effects  of  activity  upon  the  human 
organism;  the  reaaion  of  exercises  of  speed,  strength,  and  endurance  upon  the 
circulatory,  respiratory,  and  muscular  systems;  and  the  causes  of  fatigue,  stale- 
ness,  and  exhaustion.  The  effects  of  alcohol,  stimulants,  and  ergogenic  aids  on 
the  body  are  considered. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 


Physical  Education  202.  History  and  Principles  of  Physical  Education 

This  course  considers  the  scientific  foundations  of  physical  education,  aims 
and  objeaives,  and  the  place  of  physical  education  in  the  educational  program. 
Reference  is  given  to  skill,  interpretative,  and  emotional  development,  and  to 
individual  adjustment  to  standards. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 


Physical  Education  203.  Individual  and  Dual  Sports 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  the  student  experience  and  practice  in  a  variety 
of  individual  and  dual  sports.  It  stresses  fundamental  techniques  used  in  the 
teaching  of  golf,  tennis,  archery,  badminton,  bowling,  and  other  dual  activities 
for  men  and  women. 

This  course  meets  for  three  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  206.  Methods  of  Teaching  Games 

In  this  course  the  student  is  taught  the  rules,  techniques,  and  methods  of 
playing  and  teaching  games  in  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  M307-308.  Methods  of  Coaching  and  Officiating 

The  oflFensive  and  defensive  strategy  of  the  various  varsity  sports  are  discussed 
in  season.  A  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  techniques  of  officiating  the  various 
sports,  together  with  actual  experience  in  coaching  and  officiating  are  required. 

This  course  meets  for  four  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 
It  runs  for  two  semesters. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours  each 

Physical  Education  W307-308.  Methods  in  Sports  for  Women 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  skill  techniques  and  coaching  and 
officiating  methods  essential  for  successful  teaching  of  girls'  sports  in  high  school. 
Such  active  participation  as  is  necessary  is  required. 

This  course  meets  for  three  hours  weekly  and  is  credited  on  a  laboratory  basis. 
It  runs  for  two  semesters. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours  each 

Physical  Education  313.  Methods  of  Teaching  Folk  and  Square  Dancing 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  prospeaive  teacher  with  the  recrea- 
tional, aesthetic,  and  physical  values  of  folk  and  square  dancing.  Students  learn 
how  to  teach  the  elements  of  these  dances,  how  to  call  and  to  lead,  where  to  secure 
recordings  and  dance  descriptions.  Dances  suitable  for  various  age  levels  and 
degrees  of  competence  are  included. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  314.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Modern  Dance 

This  eleaive  course  provides  experience  in  group  and  individual  aaivity  in 
both  techniques  and  choreography.  Through  discussion  the  student  develops  an 
appreciation  of  the  dance  as  an  art  form.  The  course  is  open  both  to  men  and 
women. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  405.  Methods  and  Materials  of  Physical  Education  in  the 
Secondary  Schools 

Analysis  of  the  program  of  physical  education  in  the  secondary  school;  criteria 
for  the  selection  and  grade  placement  of  activity;  consideration  of  method  and 
teaching  techniques;  construction  of  teaching  units  and  lesson  plans;  and  prob- 
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lems  relating  to  program  planning,  time  allotment,  facilities,  sources  of  material, 
and  program  evaluation  constitute  the  content  of  this  course. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  409.  Organization  and  Administration  of  Physical 
Education 

The  details  of  organizing  the  units  of  the  physical-education  program  are 
discussed.  Various  topics,  such  as  legislation,  financing,  curriculum  construction, 
grading,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  supplies  and  equipment  and  office  management 
are  considered. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  410.  Water  Safety  and  First  Aid 

This  course  includes  intensive  instruction  in  swimming,  diving,  water  sports, 
boating,  canoeing,  water  safety,  and  first  aid.  Students  can  qualify  for  Red  Cross 
certification  during  this  course. 

Credit:  2  semester-hours 
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GBKERAI.  IXPORMATION 

History 

In  1908  the  IMontclair  State  Teachers  College  first  began  its 
teacher-education  program  as  a  two-year  Normal  School.  In  1927, 
by  act  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  was  changed  to  a  State 
Teachers  College  with  four-year  curricula  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  and  certification  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
State.  That  the  College  might  better  serve  teachers  in  service,  exten- 
sion courses  were  instituted  in  1929  and  summer  sessions  in  1930. 
The  fact  that  hundreds  of  teachers  in  service  registered  in  these  pro- 
grams annually  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  State  Department  in  insti- 
tuting them.  The  majority  of  these  teachers  held  Bachelor's  degrees, 
and  they  wished  to  continue  then-  preparation  and  receive  graduate 
credit  for  their  work.  They,  therefore,  requested  that  the  College 
offer  courses  for  graduate  credit.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  recommended  and  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion voted  in  June,  1932,  that  such  work  be  offered  and  the  College 
be  empowered  to  grant  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Graduate 
courses  were  first  offered  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  ]\Iontclair 
in  the  summer  of  1932  and  have  been  offered  in  all  regular  and  sum- 
mer sessions  since.  There  are  now  more  than  six  hundred  students 
matriculated  in  the  Graduate  Division. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  on  the  northern  edge  of  Upper  Montclair 
about  three  miles  from  Montclair  Center.  The  campus  is  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  A^alley  Road, 
the  main  thoroughfare  between  Montclair  and  Paterson,  bounds  the 
campus  on  the  east ;  to  the  west  is  the  ridge  of  W'atchung  ^Mountain ; 
to  the  north  are  Great  Notch  and  Paterson ;  to  the  south,  ^lontclair, 
Newark,  and  the  Oranges. 

The  College  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to  Mont- 
clair, thence  by  bus  to  the  campus;  by  the  Erie  Railroad  to  IMontclair 
Heights  Station ;  and  by  bus  from  most  of  the  cities  in  Northeastern 
New  Jersey. 

Library 

A  library  of  more  than  48,000  volumes  is  conveniently  situated  on 
the  main  floor  of  the  College  Hall.  This  includes  the  following  spe- 
cial collections:  the  Plowe  Collection  of  Organ  ]\[usic:  the  Mark 
Andrews    Music    Library;    the    Webster    ^Memorial    Collection    of 
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Modern  Poetry;  the  Finley  Collection  of  Science  Textbooks,  which 
has  been  augmented  by  early  textbooks  from  other  sources;  the 
Carnegie  Secondary  Art  Set  of  books  and  pictures.  In  addition,  a 
Textbook  Exhibit  of  more  than  2,500  volumes,  and  a  collection  of 
courses  of  study  from  states,  counties,  towns,  and  cities  throughout 
the  country  are  valuable  aids  to  teachers  in  training  as  well  as  to 
teachers  in  service. 

Approximately  200  periodicals  are  received  currently.  In  addition, 
the  library  maintains  files  of  pictures,  pamphlets  and  clippings,  classi- 
fied by  subject.  All  of  the  library's  holdings,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Webster  Memorial  Collection,  are  available  for  loan  to  members 
of  the  faculty  and  the  student  body,  and  to  graduates  and  former 
students. 


Living  Accommodations 

During  the  College  year  graduate  students  are  accommodated  in 
the  dormitories  whenever  possible.  The  rate  for  the  Summer  Ses- 
sions is  $13.50  a  week  including  room,  breakfast  and  dinner.  These 
charges  are  subject  to  revision. 


Administration 

The  graduate  program  of  the  College  is  administered  with  the  as- 
sistance of  two  college  committees :  the  Graduate  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  College,  and  the  Administrative 
Council  which  consists  of  the  President,  the  Dean  of  Instruction,  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee, 
the  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance,  and  the  heads  of  the  major 
departments.  The  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee  assists  in 
the  administration  of  the  Graduate  Division. 


Purposes 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  devoted  primarily  to  the  interests  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. This  definite  objective  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the 
development  of  the  curricula,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular 
activities,  and  college  spirit,  and  tends  to  unify  all  the  activities  of 
the  college — professional,  cultural,  and  social. 
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Graduate  courses  are  organized  to  serve  the  i)ur|)()ses  of  two  groups 
of  students : 

Those  who  wish  to  matriculate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts : 
Graduates  of  hheral  arts  and  professional  colleges. 
Secondary  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  school 
administrators. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  matriculate  for  the  degree : 

Students  who  hold  graduate  degrees  but  wish  to  continue  their 
professional  preparation. 

College  graduates  who  wish  to  take  courses  leading  toward 
secondary  school  certification. 

Students  who  are  matriculated  in  other  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  plan  to  transfer  their  credits. 

Students  taking  courses  for  cultural  purposes  without  refer- 
ence to  credit. 

Organization 

The  work  is  so  organized  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish 
to  do  full-time  work  and  of  those  who  are  teaching  and  wish  to  take 
courses  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  or  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
courses  in  the  Part-Time  and  Extension  Division  and  Summer  Ses- 
sions are  given  by  members  of  the  college  staff  and  are  granted 
resident  credit.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a  teacher  in  service  to  earn 
the  Master's  degree  without  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  teach- 
ing position. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  candidates  lacking  secondary 
certification,  many  of  the  professional  courses  required  for  certification 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  can  be  taken  on  the  graduate  level. 
Students  holding  Bachelors'  degrees  from  other  colleges  are  per- 
mitted to  matriculate  for  the  Master's  degree  here  prior  to  obtaining 
certification ;  but  by  the  time  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred,  they  must 
have  qualified  for  a  teaching  certificate.  In  all  major  departments 
except  that  of  the  Department  of  Integration  this  must  be  a  secondary 
teaching  certificate.  Students  who  are  working  for  certification  are, 
therefore,  advised  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  175  West  State  Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  submitting 
a  transcript  of  all  their  previous  college  work  asking  for  an  evalua- 
tion as  to  what  they  are  lacking  for  certification. 

Inasmuch  as  no  graduate  credit  is  given  for  supervised  student 
teaching,  graduate  students  from  liberal  arts  colleges  spend,  as  a  rule, 
at  least  a  college  year  and  a  summer  term  to  meet  the  State  require- 
ments for  certification  and  the  academic  requirements  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree.  The  time  required  depends  upon  the  character  and 
amount  of  undergraduate  credits. 
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Studknt  Te:aching 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  who  wish  to  do  their  student  teaching 
through  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  should 
obtain  from  the  Integration  Office  the  mimeographed  statement  out- 
lining the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  done. 

Matriculation 

The  steps  in  the  matriculation  process  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  candidate  secures  from  the  Graduate  Office  an  application 
which  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  that  office. 

2.  The  candidate  will  have  his  college  send  official  transcripts  of  all 
undergraduate  credits  (if  the  applicant  is  not  a  graduate  of  Mont- 
clair), to  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

3.  After  the  application  and  transcripts  have  been  received  in  the 
Graduate  Office,  the  candidate  will  be  invited  to  confer  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

4.  The  candidate  will  next  confer  with  the  graduate  adviser  in  the 
department  in  which  he  expects  to  do  his  work,  and  the  adviser  will 
develop  a  program  of  courses  with  him. 

5.  The  candidate  will  then  have  a  final  brief  conference  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee.  Following  this,  the  candidate 
will  be  advised  in  writing  of  the  decision  of  the  Graduate  Committee 
and  will  be  furnished  with  a  statement  of  the  work  to  be  completed. 

Final  action  on  all  applicants  is  vested  in  the  Administrative 
Council. 

Announcements  are  made  with  the  offerings  of  courses  each 
semester  as  to  when  the  departmental  advisers  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Graduate  Committee  may  be  consulted. 

Advanced  Credits 

For  graduates  of  institutions  other  than  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges,  a  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester-hours  of  resi- 
dence work  is  required.  In  the  case  of  graduates  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  Colleges  a  maximum  of  eight  semester-hours  of 
graduate  work  from  other  accredited  institutions  may  be  offered 
toward  the  Master's  degree. 

In  the  cases  of  students  who  are  eligible  to  transfer  credits  from 
other  institutions  of  work  done  prior  to  matriculation,  official  tran- 
scripts of  these  credits  must  be  submitted  for  consideration  to  the 
Graduate  Committee  on  Admissions. 
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Candidates  who  are  eligible  to  take  work  at  other  graduate  schools 
and  who  desire  to  do  so  after  matriculation  must  first  secure  written 
permission  from  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  at  Montclair 
and  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee,  if  the  credits  so 
gained  are  to  be  applied  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Xot  more  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  will  be 
granted  for  work  taken  at  IMontclair  prior  to  matriculation.  For 
this  reason,  candidates  should  apply  for  matriculation  before  the  com- 
pletion of  that  amount  of  work. 

Student  Load 

Graduate  work  should  involve  careful  and  intensive  study  with 
ample  time  to  explore  areas  which  may  warrant  further  study. 

Twelve  to  sixteen  hours  of  work  per  semester  is  considered  a  full- 
time  program  for  the  graduate  student  in  residence. 

For  teachers  employed  full  time,  six  semester-hours  of  work  in  any 
one  semester  shall  be  the  maximum  load  with  four  semester-hours 
being  recommended. 

In  the  regular  six-week  summer  session,  the  maximum  load  shall 
be  eight  semester-hours.  The  Graduate  Committee  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  student  consider  six  semester-hours  of  work  a  full 
program. 

Requirements  for  A.AI.  Degree 

Thirty-two  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  are  required  for  the 
^Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Each  student  selects  a  major  field  in  which  he  must  complete  such 
courses  as  are  prescribed. 

Each  department  except  that  of  Integration  requires  at  least  thirty 
semester-hours  of  credit  in  its  field  as  a  prerequisite  to  matriculation. 

After  matriculation,  the  Integration  Department  requires  twenty- 
four  semester-hours  in  its  field;  all  other  departments  require  a 
minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours. 

For  graduates  of  teachers  colleges,  at  least  six  semester-hours  of 
the  required  total  must  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Integration. 
The  amount  of  such  work  required  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  courses  needed  for  certification. 
Integration  503  is  required  of  all  students  matriculated  in  the 
Graduate  Division. 

Four  of  the  total  credits  may  be  satisfied  by  a  thesis  which  meets 
the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 
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Students  not  submitting  a  thesis  take  a  departmental  examination, 
which  may  be  both  written  and  oral.  This  examination  is  given  by 
the  department  in  which  the  student  does  his  major  work.  No 
academic  credit  is  given  for  this  examination. 

An  average  of  ''B"  or  better  is  required  for  work  submitted  for 
the  Master's  degree.     No  credit  is  given  for  work  below  "C." 

With  the  exception  of  those  graduates  majoring  in  Administration 
and  Supervision  or  in  Personnel  and  Guidance,  a  prerequisite  to  the 
conferment  of  the  degree  is  the  fulfillment  of  all  State  requirements 
for  certification  to  teach  the  major  subject  in  the  high  school.  In 
the  Integration  Department  either  an  elementary  or  a  secondary 
teaching  certificate  is  prerequisite  to  the  conferment  of  the  degree. 

Students  wdio  desire  to  meet  the  State  requirement  in  Supervised 
Student  Teaching  must  register  for  that  course  with  the  Assistant 
in  Graduate  Personnel. 

Work  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  matriculation.  Candidates  must  file  with  the  Registrar  an 
application  for  conferment  of  the  degree  before  November  30  of 
the  college  year  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  completed.  Application 
blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  for  the  request  rests  with  the  candidate.  This 
is  of  special  significance  to  the  teacher  in  service  who  may  have  dis- 
tributed the  graduate  work  over  four  or  five  years. 

GdneraIv  Ri:strictions 
No  credit  is  granted  for : 

1.  Correspondence  work. 

2.  Junior-college  courses. 

3.  Graduate  courses  with  mark  below  "C." 

4.  Supervised  teaching. 

5.  More  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  taken  at 
Montclair  prior  to  matriculation. 

6.  The  comprehensive  departmental  examination. 

7.  More  than  six  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  earned  in 
extension  (ofif-campus)  courses. 

S.  Graduate  work  taken  elsewhere  unless  the  student  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  one  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges,  and 
in  such  cases  not  more  than  eight  points. 
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Zees  and  Service  Charges 

Eight  dollars  ($8.00)  per  semester-hour  to  those  who  have  not  yet 
taught  regularly  as  puhlic  school  teachers. 

Eleven  dollars  ($11.00)  per  semester-hour  to  those  who  are  teach- 
ing or  who  have  taught  regularly  as  public  school  teachers. 

Thirteen  dollars  ($13.00)  per  semester-hour  to  non-residents  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Diploma,  three  dollars  ($3.00). 

Registration  Service  Charge,  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  semester. 

Late  Registration  Service  Charge,  two  dollars  ($2.00)  collected 
on  all  registrations  made  subsequent  to  the  days  set  aside  for  regis- 
tration each  semester. 

Supervised  Student  Teaching  (if  required),  fortv-eight  dollars 
($48.00). 

A  Laboratory  Service  Charge  is  made  in  connection  with  each  of 
the  laboratory  courses. 

Dormitory  fees  including  room,  breakfast  and  dinner  for  a  summer 
session,  thirteen  and  one-half  dollars  ($13.50)  a  week. 

These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

All  charges  except  the  diploma  charge  are  payable  during  the  regis- 
tration period. 

The  Master's  Thesis 

Students  writing  a  thesis  must  register  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  for  course  Graduate  500,  Master's  Thesis. 

The  following  information  is  of  aid  to  students  submitting  Master's 
theses : 

a.  Choice  of  Topic  and  Plan  of  Research. 

Each  student  submitting  a  thesis  shall  discuss  the  choice  of 
topic  and  the  plan  for  doing  the  work  with  the  head  of  the 
department  in  which  he  is  specializing.  As  soon  as  he  has 
chosen  the  topic  and  has  made  tentative  plans  for  his  research, 
the  head  of  the  department  appoints  a  sponsor  who  acts  as  his 
guide. 

b.  Presentation  of  Plan. 

Each  student  submitting  a  thesis  shall  present  in  detail  his  plan 
of  research  and  thesis  to  his  sponsor,  the  Graduate  Committee, 
the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  and  the  Dean  of  In- 
struction. 

c.  Mechanics  of  the  Thesis. 

Standard  for  such  mechanical  details  as  paging,  diagrams,  ref- 
erences, bibliography,  titles,  etc.,  are  set  by  the  Graduate  Com- 
mittee. The  Librarian  shall  be  consulted  as  to  bibliograjihic 
form. 
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d.    Submitting  the  Thesis. 

As  soon  as  the  thesis  is  completed,  a  typewritten  copy  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  sponsor.  If  he  approves  it,  he  submits  it  to  the 
Reading  Committee  at  a  date  no  later  than  six  weeks  before  the 
date  of  graduation.  If  approved  by  the  Reading  Committee,  it 
is  returned  to  the  candidate,  who  makes  such  changes  as  have 
been  recommended  and  presents  three  typewritten  copies  to  the 
head  of  the  department  at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  of 
graduation.  Final  acceptance  rests  with  the  Administrative 
Council. 

€.    An  acceptable  thesis  shall  show  evidence  that: 

1.  The  candidate  has  comprehended  the  essentials  of  his  prob- 
lem, followed  a  well-organized  plan  of  work,  and  offered 
satisfactory  solutions. 

2.  The  candidate  has  made  an  independent  and  intensive  study 
of  his  problem. 

3.  The  candidate  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
literature  of  his  subject. 

4.  The  candidate's  conclusions  are  justified  by  his  findings. 

5.  The  candidate  has  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  re- 
search methods. 

6.  The  thesis  is  not  a  duplicate  of  a  similar  study. 

7.  The  data  involves  a  sufficient  fund  of  information  to  make 
the  findings  significant. 

8.  The  thesis  is  of  definite  value  to  the  teaching  profession. 

FiijivDS  OF  Work 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration 
and  Supervision,  Biology,  Business  Education,  English,  Mathematics, 
Personnel  and  Guidance,  Physical  Science,  Science,  and  Social 
Studies.  In  each  curriculum  there  is  a  core  of  educational  courses 
and  major  subject-matter  courses.  The  amount  of  each  type  depends 
on  the  candidate's  undergraduate  work  and  is  determined  by  the 
student's  graduate  committee.  The  work  in  Administration  and 
Supervision  and  in  Personnel  and  Guidance  is  limited  largely  to  pro- 
fessional courses  in  order  to  meet  the  State  certification  requirements. 

Students  choosing  a  major  field  of  study  at  the  graduate  level  should 
keep  in  mind  that  certain  experience  requirements  are  needed  in  the 
fields  of  Administration  and  Supervision  and  Personnel  and  Guidance. 
Enrollment  in  certain  Integration  courses  is  limited  to  those  who  are 
having  or  who  have  had  actual  teaching  experience.  For  details  see 
page  41. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

The  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  is 
designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  business  education  for  administrative, 
supervisory,  speciahzed  work  or  master  teaching  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness education.  In  order  to  attain  these  objectives  the  candidate  has 
an  opportunity  to  supplement  his  undergraduate  program  and  to 
explore  advanced  areas  of  work,  this  work  to  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  individual  background,  experience,  and  achievement 
of  the  candidate. 

Graduate  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Business 
Education  presupposes  the  completion  of  an  undergraduate  major  in 
business  education,  or  its  equivalent.  The  undergraduate  major  is 
based  on  the  requirements  as  established  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Education.  For  further  details  see  the  undergraduate 
bulletin. 

In  lieu  of  four  of  the  thirty-two  semester-hours  of  credit  required 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  the  candidate  may  write  a  thesis  giv- 
ing the  results  of  some  study  in  the  field  of  business  education  or 
its  teaching.  This  study  may  be  made  only  after  consultation  with 
the  Head  of  the  Business  Education  Department.  The  study  is  com- 
pleted under  the  sponsorship  of  a  member  of  the  Business  Education 
Department  faculty.  Plans  should  be  made  to  have  such  a  study  in 
its  final  form  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
tion by  May  1st  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be 
conferred.  The  thesis  may  be  substituted  only  for  courses  listed 
under  Division  III  as  described  under  the  course  requirements. 

All  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Business  Educa- 
tion must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  before  they  are  granted 
the  degree.  This  examination  is  given  the  first  Saturday  in  April  and 
the  last  Saturday  in  July  for  those  candidates  anticipating  graduation. 
It  is  general  in  nature  and  is  intended  to  test  the  candidate's  maturity 
of  thought  with  respect  to  business  education  and  the  teaching  of 
business  education. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  basic  plan  of  the  program  is  made  up  of  four  divisions  with 
graduate  courses  bearing  500  or  600  numbers  and  senior-graduate 
courses  bearing  400  numbers. 

Division  L     Required  Professionalised  Business  Education  Courses 
(6  seni.  hrs.) 

B.  E.  502.         Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education  2  s.  h, 

B.  E.  503.         Administration  and  Supervision  of  Business  Education  2  s.  h. 
B.  E.  504.         Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Business  Education  2  s.  h. 

Division  II.    Required  Seminar  in  Economics  (6  sem.  hrs.) 

B.  E.  602.         Seminar  in  Economics  6  s.  h.. 

Division  III.    Elective  Subject  Matter  Courses  (14  sem.  hrs.) 
These  may  be  selected  from  those  courses  Hsted  below : 

Group  A — Business  Education  Department  Courses  (8  to  14  s.  h.) 

B.  E.  402,  404,  405,  406,  407A,  407B,  408,  409,  410A,  410B,  411,  412,  413, 

414,  415,  420 
B.  E.  511,  512,  513,  514A,  514B,  515A,  515B,  516,  517A,  517B,  518,  519A, 

519B 

Group  B — Geography,   Mathematics,  and   Social   Studies  Depart- 
ment Courses  (up  to  6  s.  h.) 

Other  courses  may  be  substituted  for  those  in  this 
group  with  the  permission  of  the  Head  of  the  Business- 
Education  Department.  Such  substitution  will  be  per- 
mitted only  if  it  contributes  to  what  may  be  considered 
the  basic  training  requirements  of  a  business  education, 
teacher. 

Geog.      409,  410,  413,  414A,  414B,  503,  504,  509 

Math.      410,  505 

Soc.  St.  413,  446,  450,  454,  455,  456,  517,  522,  523,  524 

Division  IV.    Integration  Department  Courses  (6  seui.  hrs.) 

Group  A — (2  sem.  hrs.  required) 
Int.  503.         Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research  2  s.  h. 

Group  B — (4  sem.  hrs.  of  elective  credits — Select  two  courses) 

Int.   408,  409,  500A,  500B,  500C,  504A,  505,  521A,  521B,  535A,  536,  537, 
538,  549,  551,  553 

For  information  relative  to  eligibility  for  enrollment  in  Integration 
courses,  see  regulations  outlined  on  page  41. 
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THE  GRADUATE  COURSES 

Business  Education  502.     Principles   and   Problems   of   Business 

Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  survey  the  basic  principles  and 
practices  of  business  education.  Among  the  topics  considered  are : 
thic  high  school  business  program,  developing  courses  of  study, 
factors  in  curriculum  construction,  attitudes  of  management  and 
labor  toward  education,  and  the  relationship  of  general  education  to 
business  education. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Business  Education  503.     Administration     and     Supervision     of 

Business  Education 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  problems  of  or- 
ganizing, directing,  and  supervising  business  education  programs. 
Such  matters  as  the  functions  of  the  administrator  and  supervisor  of 
business  education,  text])ook  selection,  teacher  selection,  testing  pro- 
grams, conferences,  and  equipment  and  layout  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Business  Education  504.     Improvement   of  Instruction   in    Busi- 
ness Education 

This  course  seeks  to  bring  together  business  education  teachers 
regardless  of  subject  matter  fields  to  consider  common  problems  in- 
volving general  subject  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  including 
visual  and  auditory  aids.  It  also  offers  opportunity  for  an  individual 
to  investigate  and  evaluate  materials  and  methods  in  specific  subject 
matter  areas. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Business  Education  511.     Auditiiig 

This  course  seeks  to  develop  the  meaning  and  techniques  of  audit- 
ing procedure.  It  includes  practice  in  the  fundamental  mechanics  of 
auditing  as  well  as  in  the  making  of  the  formal  report  on  an  audit. 

Prerequisite :    8  semester-hours  of  accounting 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  512.     Tax  Accounting 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  Federal  Tax  structure,  and  to  provide  training  in  the 
appHcation  of  basic  principles  to  specific  problems  of  the  individual 
and  corporation. 

Prerequisite  :    6  semester-hours  of  accounting 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Busine:ss  Education  513.     Labor  Problems 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  Federal  and  State 
Labor  Laws  and  regulations.  It  also  includes  consideration  of  such 
matters  as  arbitration,  collective  bargaining,  labor  organizations,  the 
labor  contract,  personnel  management,  and  case  problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  514A.     Marketing  Processes  I 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  centers  about  the  application  of  the 
basic  principles  of  marketing  to  specific  case  problems  involving 
market  institutions  (brokers,  auctions,  exchanges,  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, chains,  cooperatives,  and  mail-order  houses).  Commodity 
marketing  of  farm  products,  industrial  goods,  and  service  industries 
are  studied. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  514B.     Marketing  Processes  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  514A,  but  course  514A  is  not  a 
prerequisite.  Some  of  the  topics  are :  margins  and  expenses,  turn- 
over, market  research,  marketing  policies,  finance  and  credit  policies, 
government  regulations  and  competition.  The  case-problem  approach 
is  used  predominantly. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  515A.     Textiles  I 

This  course  is  important  for  its  consumer  and  technical  values. 
It  develops  selling  points  for  textiles  by  furnishing  a  great  deal  of 
product  information.  Each  student  learns  to  classify  and  recognize 
various  fabrics  and  their  weaves. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  515B.     Textiles  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  5 15 A,  but  course  515A  is  not  a 
prerequisite.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selection  of  appropriate 
fabrics  for  various  types  of  clothing  and  for  home  furnishings  includ- 
ing rugs. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  516.     Busijicss    Organization    and    Manage- 
ment II 

The  problem  approach  is  used  in  this  advanced  course  in  consider- 
ing such  topics  as  ownership,  finances,  location  and  layouts,  purchas- 
ing personnel,  and  managerial  controls. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  517A.     Advanced  Business  Lazv  Cases  I 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  ])asic  principles  of 
business  law.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  broader  understanding  and 
background  in  areas  requiring  considerable  training  to  be  efifective 
in  the  classroom.  Cases  are  concerned  with  the  topics  of  contracts, 
negotiable  instruments,  and  insurance. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  517B.     Advanced  Business  Law  Cases  II 

This  advanced  law  course  is  a  continuation  of  B.  E.  S\7A,  but 
course  517A  is  not  a  prerequisite.  A  basic  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  is,  however,  required.  The  course  includes  a  further 
study  of  law^  cases  pertaining  to  bailments,  carriers,  sales,  property, 
landlord  and  tenant,  torts,  and  business  crimes. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  518.     Advertising  II 

This  advanced  course  in  advertising  offers  an  opportunity  to  study 
in  some  detail  the  uses  of  various  advertising  media  such  as  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  television,  and  direct  mail,  and  to  evaluate 
their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  campaigns. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  519A.     Advanced  Accounting  I 

The  content  of  this  course  emphasizes  an  intensive  study  of  the 
items  making  up  accounting  statements  and  the  principles  of  valua- 
tion and  income  determination.  Problem  solving  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  course.  At  least  eight  semester-hours  of  accounting  are  re- 
quired as  a  prerequisite. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  519B.     Advanced  Accounting  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  B.  E.  519A,  but  course  519A  is 
not  a  prerequisite.  Topics  treated  include  consignments,  agency  and 
branch  accounting,  consolidations,  receivership  accounting,  estate  and 
trust  accounting.  At  least  eight  semester-hours  of  accounting  are 
required  as  a  prerequisite. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  602.     Seminar  in  Economics 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  grad- 
uate student  in  business  education  or  social  studies  by  allowing  him 
to  pursue  areas  of  work  along  economic  lines  in  which  he  is  not  well 
versed.  The  program  of  participation  consists  of  oral  and  written 
reports,  developed  through  independent  reading  and  individually  di- 
rected field  studies.  In  addition,  group  field  trips  are  planned  so  as 
to  give  the  student  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  methods  and  practices 
of  such  organizations  as  banks,  organized  exchanges,  manufacturing 
and  marketing  businesses.  It  is  expected  that  the  reports  arising 
from  these  experiences  will  be  in  such  form  that  they  will  be  capable 
of  being  published  or  delivered  as  speeches  before  groups  of  people. 
An  opportunity  is  given  to  view,  evaluate,  and  work  with,  a  variety 
of  related  visual  and  auditory  aids. 

Credit :    6  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 

Business  Education  401.     The  Teaching  oj  Business  Education 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of 
business  education,  aims  or  objectives,  human  learning  processes, 
lesson  plans,  teaching  procedures,  tests  and  measurements,  and 
special  helps  for  the  teachers  of  business  education. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  402.     Salesmanship 

The  principles  of  salesmanship  in  all  types  of  selling  activities  are 
discussed.  They  are  amplified  and  strengthened  by  individual  selling 
demonstrations  which  require  intensive  study  of  the  product  to  be 
sold  in  the  demonstration  and  careful  analysis  of  the  desirable  tech- 
niques for  its  sale.  Visual  aids  and  talks  by  salesmen,  sales  man- 
agers, and  retail  training  directors  add  interest  and  purposefulness  to 
the  course. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  404.     Business  Economics 

This  course  deals  with  the  business  aspects  of  economics  as  related 
to  contemporary  and  long  range  problems ;  operation  and  government 
control  of  public  utilities ;  taxation,  government  finance,  and  labor  and 
management  problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  405.     Marketing 

Marketing  is  the  process  of  transferring  goods  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer.  The  functions  involved  in  this  process,  the  various 
channels  of  distrihution,  marketing  institutions,  and  tlic  costs  of 
marketing  are  considered  in  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  406.     Advertising  I 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  tlie  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  advertising  so  that  a  fair  evaluation  may  he  made 
of  its  worth  as  well  as  its  undesirable  aspects.  Copy  appeals,  the 
writing  of  copy,  advertising  layouts,  and  the  selection  of  appropriate 
types  of  media  for  various  advertisements  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407A.     Consumer  Education  I 

This  is  a  general  introductory  course  designed  to  meet  current 
needs  for  greater  economic  eflficiency  as  outlined  by  the  National 
Educational  Policies  Commission.  The  general  objective  of  this 
course  is  to  help  improve  the  ability  of  individuals  to  choose  and  to 
buy  economic  goods  and  services  so  that  standards  of  living  may  be 
raised.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are :  personal  budgeting ;  the 
general  art  of  buymanship ;  the  cooperative  movement ;  consumer 
standards  and  grade  labels ;  weights  and  measures ;  governmental  and 
producer  aids  for  consumers ;  the  wise  buying  of  shelter,  insurance, 
and  investments ;  the  intelligent  use  of  installment  buying  and  other 
forms  of  credit ;  and  a  general  survey  of  the  agencies  for  educating 
the  consumer. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407B.     Consumer  Education  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Business  Education  407 A.  ])ut 
course  407A  is  not  a  prerequisite.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  economics 
of  consumption  with  particular  attention  given  to  an  analysis  of  the 
factors  and  forces  back  of  consumer  demand,  such  as  custom,  fashion, 
and  advertising. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  408.     Business  Finance 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  hnancing  of 
business  organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promo- 
tion, during  operation  and  expansion,  and  during  tlie  i)eriod  of 
reorganization. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  409.     Money  and  Banking 

This  course  provides  a  short  historical  survey  of  money  and  the 
evolution  of  banking,  outside  and  within  the  United  States.  The 
organization  of  banks,  the  nature  of  their  transactions,  operations, 
and  relations  with  other  banks  are  considered.  The  functioning  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  nature  of  the  money  markets 
are  also  examined. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  410A  and  410B.    Cost  Accounting 

The  course  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  modern  cost  findings 
and  cost  keeping,  and  endeavors  to  give  a  practical  application  of 
these  principles  to  present-day  conditions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Business  Education  411.     Retail  Store  Management 

The  work  of  the  store  manager  in  retail  store  operation  is  fully 
explored  in  this  course.  The  problems  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment as  they  are  encountered  in  various  types  of  retail  stores  are 
discussed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  412.     Transportation  and  Communication 

The  student  in  this  course  becomes  acquainted  with  the  various 
kinds  of  services  rendered  by  transportation  and  communication 
agencies.  He  also  receives  some  insight  as  to  how  to  use  these 
services  most  efficiently ;  the  practices  of  the  agencies ;  how  and  why 
they  are  controlled  by  the  government. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  413.     Business  Statistics 

This  course  supplements  courses  in  accounting  and  social  business 
studies  and  includes  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  statistics  as  they 
apply  particularly  to  business  data  gathered  from  financial  statements, 
sales  records  and  personnel  records.  Laboratory  techniques  are  used 
in  developing  the  methods  of  presentation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  414.     Merchandising  I 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  how,  what,  where,  and  when 
to  buy;  the  terms  of  purchasing;  tested  receiving  and  marketing 
procedures ;  the  mathematics  of  merchandising — setting  the  retail 
price,  planning  mark-up  and  mark-down,  and  inventory  controls.  It 
is  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  of  the  prospective  or  actual  small 
businessman. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  415.     Public  Pinaucc 

Tliis  course  aims  to  furnish  a  practical  background  for  the  student 
with  respect  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  governmental  finance.  Some 
of  the  areas  studied  are :  the  bases  of  taxation,  income  and  expenses 
of  government,  and  fiscal  administration,  including  governmental 
budgets. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  420.     Field  Studies  in  Busiiiess  Bdueation 

This  orientation  course  aims  to  introduce  business  education  stu- 
dents, through  direct  observational  techniques,  to  the  realities  of  the 
business  world.  Six  field  trips  are  made  in  the  Xew  York  ^letro- 
politan  Area  which  include  visits  to  business  organizations  where  the 
following  types  of  business  activity  or  relationships  may  be  observed : 
production,  merchandising  and  advertising,  finance,  transportation 
and  communication,  employer-employee  relationships,  government 
and  business  relationships.  The  field  trips  are  supplemented  by  regu- 
lar class  sessions  where  discussions  are  held  and  visual  aids  presented 
to  make  the  visits  more  meaningful. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Graduate  study  in  the  Department  of  English  is  designed : 

1.  To  increase  the  student's  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the 
Hterature  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  To  introduce  current  materials  and  methods  for  improving  in- 
struction in  English  in  the  secondary  school. 

3.  To  show  how  language  functions  in  individual  expression  and 
in  social  communication  in  the  language  arts ;  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening. 

4.  To  investigate  recent  experimentation  and  research  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English. 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  English  presup- 
poses an  undergraduate  major  in  English  of  at  least  thirty  semester- 
hours.  Before  matriculation,  each  candidate  for  the  Master's  degree 
secures  from  the  Head  of  the  Department  an  approved  course  outline 
requiring  at  least  eighteen  semester-hours  in  English  at  the  senior- 
graduate  level.  Distribution  of  these  courses  is  indicated  upon  the 
student's  course  outline. 

All  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English  must  pass  a 
written  comprehensive  examination  before  the  degree  is  awarded. 
Information  concerning  the  examination  may  be  secured  from  the 
Head  of  the  Department. 

The  candidate  may  elect  to  write  a  thesis  of  professional  value  in 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  school.  Four  semester- 
hours  of  credit  are  granted  for  this  thesis,  but  this  credit  cannot  be 
considered  part  of  the  minimum  eighteen  semester-hours  unless 
written  permission  is  secured  in  advance  from  the  Head  of  the 
Department. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

EngIvISH  502.     Victorian  Poetry 

The  most  important  English  poets  who  wrote  during  the  transition 
fromi  the  Victorian  to  the  modern  period  are  read  and  discussed.  An 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  analysis  and  appreciative  read- 
ing of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Hardy,  Bridges,  G.  M. 
Hopkins,  Francis  Thompson,  A.  E.  Housman,  Kipling,  and  W.  B. 
Yeats. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English   503.     Geoffrey  Chaueer  and  His  Times 

Some  of  the  works  of  Chaucer  are  read  rapidly,  others  studied 
intensively,  so  that  the  students  may  acquire  a  hroad  general  under- 
standing of  Chaucer's  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature  as  well 
as  facility  in  reading  and  interpreting  the  medieval  text  of  his  stories. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Enxlish  505.     Philosophy  and  English  Poets 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  dependence  of  such  English 
poets  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  Tennyson,  and 
Browning  upon  the  philosophical  thinking  of  their  day.  The  course 
aims  to  provide  a  philosophical  background  for  the  reading  of 
teachers  of  modern  literature  and  for  the  interpretation  of  much  of 
the  poetry  which  they  teach  in  high  school. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  506.     John  Milton 

This  course  has  for  its  primary  aim  the  understanding  and  evalua- 
tion of  Milton's  poetry.  Contributory  to  this  end  are  the  following 
topics :  the  Puritan  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  the  growth 
of  science  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  life,  personality,  and  prose 
writings  of  ^lilton ;  his  literary  heritage  and  influence ;  comparison 
of  ]\Iilton  with  the  Cavalier  ^Metaphysical  poets. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  507.     Critical  Writing 

This  course  evolves  a  body  of  critical  principles  for  judging  art 
and  literature,  and  provides  training  in  the  writing  of  criticism, 
ranging  from  comments  upon  pupils'  themes  to  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive essay  upon  the  work  of  some  outstanding  author. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  511.     Tlie  History  of  Literary  Criticism 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  great  critics  from  Aristotle  to  Arnold  and  to 
correlate  these  critical  doctrines  with  the  outstanding  writings  of  each 
age.  By  such  a  study  it  is  possible  for  the  student  to  evaluate  the 
historical  interrelations  of  expert  criticism  and  literary  production. 
A  basic  text  is  used,  but  much  of  the  information  is  gleaned  from 
source  materials. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  512.  The  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language 
This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  high  school  teacher  understand 
the  structure  of  modern  English,  one  of  the  most  complicated  of 
contemporary  tongues.  Through  an  analysis  of  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  our  language,  the  student  discovers  the  reasons  for  many  of 
the  seemingly  illogical  and  arbitrary  characteristics  of  modern  English 
spelling,  grammar,  and  morphology. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  513.     The  Renaissance 

This  course  deals  with  Petrarch  and  the  humanists ;  Boccaccio  and 
the  Novelle;  the  House  of  the  Medici,  Savonarola,  the  Popes; 
Machiavelli  and  The  Prince;  Cellini  and  the  Autobiography ;  Castig- 
lione  and  The  Courtier;  Boiardo,  Pulci,  Ariosto,  and  the  romantic 
epic;  the  drama;  the  art  of  Da  Vinci,  Botticelli,  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  and  others ;  Rabelais  and  the  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gruel;  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote;  Ronsard  and  the  French  Pleiade. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  514.     Origin  and  Development  of  the  Arthurian  Legend 

This  course  deals  with  the  vague  and  tentative  beginnings  of  the 
Arthur  story  in  early  chronicle  and  legend;  with  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's pseudo-historical  and  Chretian  de  Troyes's  romantic  treat- 
ments ;  with  the  great  medieval  recapitulations  of  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory ;  with 
the  Victorian  retellings  of  Tennyson,  Arnold,  and  Morris ;  with  the 
musical  adaptations  of  Wagner;  and  with  the  modern  versions  of 
E.  A.  Robinson.  It  includes  a  detailed  history  of  the  development 
of  the  legend  in  its  divers  forms. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  515.  Robert  Browning 

Browning's  characteristic  shorter  poems  are  recalled  or  studied  in 
order  to  define  his  fundamental  ideas  as  a  writer.  This  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  his  longer  poems  and  dramas :  the  "soul-studies", 
Pauline,  Paracelsus  and  Sordello;  the  dramas,  Strafford,  Pip  pa 
Passes,  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  Colombe's  Birthday,  and  In  a 
Balcony;  the  translations.  The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  and 
Balaustion's  Adventure;  and  Browning's  masterpiece,  The  Ring  and 
the  Book.  These  works  are  studied  for  their  literary  and  philo- 
sophical values,  as  showing  the  development  of  Browning  as  man, 
poet,  and  philosopher,  and  as  a  reflection  of  certain  phases  of 
nineteenth-century  life  and  thought. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English   516.     Language  Problems  in  tlic  IluglisJi  Curriculum 

This  course  reviews  the  several  theories  of  language  and  studies 
the  prohleni  of  meaning  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  suitahle  techni(iue  tor 
the  interpretation  of  prose  and  verse.  This  technique  is  then  applied 
to  the  prohlems  of  reading,  of  composition,  of  speech,  and  of  ai)i)recia- 
tion  of  literature.  The  course  has  two  aims :  to  increase  the  student's 
own  skill  in  dealing  with  language,  and  to  increase  his  effectiveness 
in  teaching. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  517.     Recent  Research  and  Experiment  in  tJie  Teacliing  of 
English 

This  course  analyzes  and  evaluates  current  research  in  the  fields  of 
language,  literature,  and  composition  relevant  to  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  high  school,  and  examines  critically  recent  experi- 
mentation in  methods  of  teaching  English.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  make  available  to  the  student  any  recent  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence which  may  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  English  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  and  to  evaluate  tendencies  in  this  field.  The  course 
is  conducted  as  a  seminar. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  518.     Tlie  Major  Romantic  Poets 

This  course  studies  the  work  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  It  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  poems 
which  are  best  adapted  for  the  reading  of  high  school  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  519.     English  in  the  Modern  High  School 

This  is  a  seminar  in  which  the  methods  and  materials  requisite  to 
the  development  of  a  program  in  the  language  arts  (listening,  speak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing)  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  520.     Great  Books  on  Education 

Students  examine  the  classics  dealing  with  educational  theory  and 
practice  which  they  so  often  read  about  but  rarely  consult:  Plato's 
Republic,  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  Cicero's  De  Oratore,  Castiglione's 
Courtier,  ]\Iachiavelli's  Prince,  Rabelais's  Abbey  of  Thelemc, 
Ascham's  Schoolmaster,  Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  Defoe's  Projects, 
Milton's  To  Samuel  Hartlit  on  Education,  Rousseau's  Emile,  Byron's 
Don  Juan,  Hughes'  Tom  Brozvn's  Schooldays,  Newman's  Idea  of  a 
University,    the    Arnold-Huxley    debates,    and    the    works    of   John 
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Dewey  and  Jacques  Barzun.     This  course  is  recommended  for  grad- 
uate students  in  the  Department  of  Integration. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

EngIvISH  521.     English  Literature  of  Social  Problems 

This  course  surveys  EngHsh  hterature  as  Enghsh  460  deals  with 
American  Hterature.  The  period  from  1800  to  1914  is  covered,  and 
the  principal  authors  discussed  include  Shelley,  Dickens,  Kingsley, 
Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Butler,  Meredith,  Galsworthy,  Bennett,  Shaw, 
and  Wells.     English  460  is  not  prerequisite  to  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  522.     Advanced  Phonetics 

This  course  provides  ear-training  to  develop  skill  in  recognizing 
and  distinguishing  a-typical  English  speech  sounds,  regional  differ- 
ences in  pronouncing  American  English,  and  foreign  sounds  heard 
in  English  speech.  This  is  followed  by  extensive  practice  in  tran- 
-scribing  speech  sounds  into  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  symbols 
and  in  reading  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  transcriptions.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  speech  characteristics  of  some  geographical 
region  with  which  the  student  is  personally  familiar  is  required  of 
each  student. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  524.     Five  Great  Books 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  broaden  and  to  deepen  the  student's 
general  cultural  perspective  by  a  study  of  five  books  which  have 
profoundly  influenced  present  civilization.  The  actual  choice  of  texts 
is  a  cooperative  class  enterprise.  Selections  are  made  from  such 
books  as:  The  Bible,  Homer's  Odyssey,  Plato's  Republic,  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet,  Rousseau's  Confessions,  Goethe's  Faust,  Tolstoy's 
War  and  Peace,  Dewey's  The  School  and  Society.  This  course  is 
designed  to  provide  leadership  in  local  ''Great  Books"  meetings. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  525.     The  Development  of  the  American  Novel 

The  American  novel  as  a  contemporary  art  form  is  examined  in 
this  course.  Beginning  with  the  novels  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  course  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Romantic  and 
the  Realistic  novel  and  concludes  with  an  example  of  American 
Naturalism.     The  reading  of  eight  novels  is  required  for  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  528.     Perspectives  in  World  Literature 

Tlie  ix)int  of  view  of  our  own  democratic  culture  is  surveyed  and 
established  in  an  attempt  to  see  how  the  literature  of  Western  Iun'o])e, 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  Orient  have  influenced  and  arc  inllucncint; 
modern  thinking.  Such  perspectives  are  designed  to  provide  ade- 
quacy in  teaching  a  world  point  of  view  through  literature. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  530.     Dante  and  His  hifluoiee  in  England  and  .Inierica 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  rereading 
and  reassessment  of  Dante  himself  in  English  translation.  When 
Dante's  meaning  has  been  revealed,  his  continued  influence  from 
Chaucer  through  Sackville,  Spenser,  and  ]\Iilton  to  Rossetti,  Long- 
fellow, and  T.  S.  Eliot  becomes  the  subject  of  investigation. 

Credit ;    2  semester-hours 


SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 

English  401.     TJie  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Sclwols 

Students  are  taught  to  develop  and  use  materials  of  the  classroom : 
lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are  prepared  and  presented  for  criti- 
cism, textbooks  are  analyzed  for  training  in  their  use,  and  bulletin 
board  exhibits  and  visual  education  materials  are  prepared  by  stu- 
dents for  the  class.  Observation  a-nd  criticism  of  teaching  in  the 
College  High  School,  and  criticism  of  student  compositions  are 
required. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

English  402.     Survey  of  British  Literature  to  1798 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  story  of 
the  development  of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings  to  the 
romantic  triumph  of  1798. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

English  404.     Survey  of  British  Literature 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  402.  It  takes  u\)  the  story 
with  the  romantic  triumph  in  1798  and  continues  it  to  the  present 
time. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  405.     The  Victorian  Poets 

This  course  covers  the  work  of  the  Brownings,  Tennyson,  Arnold, 
Clough,  Morris,  the  Rossettis,  and  Swinburne.  The  authors  are  pre- 
sented in  relation  to  the  moral,  religious,  social,  and  political  life  of 
nineteenth-century  England. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  406.     The  Modern  Novel 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  British  and  American  novels  since 
1870,  and  the  important  tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiction  are 
explored. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  407!     British  and  American  Biography 

Both  the  old  and  new  types  of  biography  are  read  and  studied  in 
this  course,  with  emphasis  upon  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  408.     Creative  Writing 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary 
forms  in  prose  and  verse. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  409.     The  Teaching  and  Appreciation  of  Poetry 

This  course  is  both  personal  and  professional.  It  develops  the 
student's  appreciation  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  life  and  as  a 
form  of  art,  and  it  considers  in  detail  the  aims  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing poetry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  410.     Speech  Pathology 

This  course  deals  with  diagnostic  and  corrective  procedures,  causes 
and  treatment  for  stuttering,  cleft  palate,  spastic  speech,  and  aphasia. 
This  course  is  required  to  teach  speech  and  speech  defectives. 

Prerequisites  :       English  208  and  324 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  413.     Modern  Poetry 

This  course  deals  with  the  work  of  contemporary  poets,  both  British 
and  American. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  414.     Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

This  course  considers  such  problems  as  the  development  of  a  stu- 
dent publicity  staff,  preparation  of  copy  for  professional  newspapers, 
publicity  for  school  news,  and  the  development  of  better  school-com- 
munity relations.  A  study  is  made  of  other  publicity  media,  includ- 
ing radio,  visual  aids,  the  ])latforni,  displays  and  exhibits,  special 
events,  sports  promotion  and  fund-raising.  A  background  of  ele- 
mentary journalism  is  helpful  in  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  415.     Journalism  jar  Advisers 

This  course  is  designed  to  qualify  students  to  act  as  advisers  of 
school  publications.  Problems  of  staff  organization,  as  well  as  edi- 
torial, business,  advertising,  and  circulation  problems  are  discussed. 
The  course  assumes  a  knowledge  of  elementary  journalism  or  the 
ability  to  combine  extra  assignments  in  elementary  journalism  with 
this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  417.     Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech  education, 
modern  trends  in  instruction,  speech  textbooks  and  teaching  materials, 
and  the  integration  of  speech  with  other  academic  departments  of 
study.     This  course  is  required  to  teach  speech. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

English  419.     Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  facts  of  grammatical  relation- 
ships in  English,  and  of  the  current  problems  of  "rules"  as  opposed  to 
"usage."  The  primary  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  true  function  of  grammar  in  speech  and  writing. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  420.     High  School  Classics 

This  course  is  a  seminar  for  prospective  student  teachers  on  tlie 
problem  of  teaching  literature  in  high  schools.  The  student  reads 
numerous  articles  on  the  "classics"  vs.  the  "moderns"  controversy, 
becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  contents  and  aims  of  the  best 
high  school  anthologies  currently  in  use,  and  builds  up  a  working 
philosophy  for  his  own  teaching.  Through  the  continued  ])ractice  of 
re|X)rting  and  discussion  leading,  the  student  is  enabled  to  integrate 
his  total  experience  in  college. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  427.     Theatre  and  Society 


Dramatic  expression  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the 
present  is  studied  carefully  to  analyze  social,  political,  and  ethical 
trends  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  drama. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  428.    The  Film  and  Society 

This  course  considers  the  impact  of  the  motion  picture  on  our  cul- 
ture. The  film  is  studied  and  evaluated  as  a  powerful  social  and  edu- 
cative force,  as  an  art  form,  and  as  an  entertainment  medium.  The 
origin  and  development  of  film  techniques  are  treated,  and  films  are 
shown  at  each  session,  accompanied  by  analysis  and  discussion.  The 
scenario  as  a  literary  type  and  the  adaptation  of  prose  fiction  for  film 
purposes  are  included  in  the  course  content.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00 
to  cover  the  cost  of  film  rentals  accompanies  this  course. 

English  430.     Reading  in  Secondary  Schools 

After  examination  of  recent  research  concerning  reading  activities 
at  various  age  levels,  the  class  examines  and  evaluates  methods  devised 
to  develop  reading  skills,  to  increase  vocabularies,  and  to  improve  the 
comprehension  of  secondary  school  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  421.     The  Short  Story 

This  course  traces  the  history  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving 
literary  form,  emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours.       1 

English  422.     Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  Donne  through  Dryden.  It 
deals  with  Jacobean  and  Restoration  drama;  the  Jonsonian,  Meta- 
physical and  Restoration  lyric;  the  prose  of  Browne,  Walton,  Donne,. 
Taylor,  Hobbes,  Burton,  and  Bunyan ;  the  prose  and  verse  of  Milton ;, 
the  prose  and  verse  of  Dryden. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  426.     The  Victorian  Novel 

This  is  an  intensive  unit  of  work  on  the  novel  in  Victorian  England. 
Novels  studied  in  the  high  school  are  treated  professionally  in  class. 
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English  431.     Shakespeare 

This  course  deals  with  Shakespeare's  plays  in  relation  to  his  life,  his 
times,  his  contemporaries,  and  Elizabethan  drama  generally.  Exten- 
sive reading  is  required  from  Shakespeare,  his  predecessors,  con- 
tem])oraries,  and  successors.  The  problems  of  stage  production  in 
both  Elizabethan  and  modern  theatres  and  of  Shakespearean  criticism 
are  analyzed. 

Credit :    4  scmester-h.ours 

English  432.     The  Development  oj  the  Drama 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  studied  in  all  ])er!ods  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to 
the  beginning  of  modern  drama  with  Ibsen.  The  emphasis  of  the 
course  is  placed  on  trends,  developments,  and  the  major  characteris- 
tics of  the  drama  and  its  necessary  complement,  the  theatre.  Repre- 
sentative plays  are  read  and  discussed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  435.     Stageeraft 

This  workshop  course  provides  training  in  construction  and  paint- 
ing of  scenery  and  lighting  the  stage.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock 
hours  of  craft  work  upon  a  production  of  the  College  or  College  High 
School  is  required  for  credit  in  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  438.     Masters  of  Amerieaii  Literature 

Significant  American  writers,  including  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe, 
Emerson,  Alelville,  Whitman,  and  Mark  Twain,  are  studied  to  dis- 
cover their  contributions  to  American  life  and  to  reveal  important 
forces  in  our  national  background. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  439.     Contemporary  American  Literature 

This  course  studies  the  major  authors  and  literary  movements 
in  America  during  the  contemporary  period.  Beginning  wliere  the 
course  in  Masters  oj  American  Literature  normally  ends,  it  is  de- 
signed to  complete  a  unit  in  this  subject. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  440.     Tlie  English  Novel  jrom  Defoe  to  Scott 

After  a  brief  preliminary  examination  of  the  medieval,  the  Eliza- 
bethan, and  the  seventeenth  century  anticipations  of  the  novel,  the 
development  of  English  fiction  from  Defoe  to  Scott  is  studied. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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EngIvISH  441.     Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance 

This  course  deals  with  the  chief  medieval  epics,  sagas,  and 
romances  from  the  literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Ireland, 
Iceland,  Wales,  and  Italy  in  modern  English  translation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  442.     American  Literature 

This  chronological  survey  examines  American  literature  to  observe 
its  reflection  of  the  political,  social,  and  ethical  principles  of  the 
American  people. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

English  443.     Modern  Drama 

An  historical  surve}^  of  trends,  dramatists,  plays,  and  accomplish- 
ments from  Ibsen  to  the  latest  prize  plays  on  Broadway  provides 
background  for  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  444.     Preparing  the  Radio  Script 

This  course  trains  the  student  in  planning  and  writing  educational 
radio  scripts.  Selected  class  scripts  are  recorded  in  the  College  studio 
and  are  offered  to  commercial  stations  for  broadcasting. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  445.     Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Major  essayists,  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  letter  writers  are 
read  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  thought,  life,  and  literary  move- 
ments of  their  own  time  and  of  their  significance  for  the  present 
generation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  446.     The  One-Act  Play 

This  course  studies  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  devoting  special 
attention  to  plays  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  production. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  447.     Philosophy  of  Great  Literature 

By  studying  one  or  two  masterpieces  in  a  given  semester  this  course 
aims  to  help  the  student  develop  a  plan  of  study  to  achieve  a  syste- 
matic understanding  of  the  philosophic  world-views  and  life-views 
implicit  in  such  works  as :  Aeschylus's  trilogy,  The  Oresteia;  Plato's 
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Tinicrus;  Boethius's  Consolations  of  Philosophy;  Dante's  Pivine 
Comedy;  Shakespeare's  Hamlet;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Pascal's 
Pe usees;  Goethe's  Paiist;  Blake's  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell; 
Dostoievski's  Brothers  Karamazov;  Mann's  The  Magic  Mountain; 
Hesse's  Deniian;  Henry  Adams's  Mont  St.  Michel  and  Chartres;  the 
Bhagavad-Gita;  Lao-tse's  The  Book  of  Tao;  and  Auden's  Collected 
Poetry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  448.  Choral  Speaking 

As  memhers  of  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  inter- 
preting various  forms  of  literature  suitable  for  group  treatment. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  449.     Public  Speaking 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public 
speaking.  It  provides  opportunity  for  training  in  the  more  complex 
speech  skills,  especially  in  the  techniques  of  leadership  in  speech  sit- 
uations and  the  techniques  for  making  speech  responses  in  co- 
operative situations. 

Prerequisite  :    English  204  or  the  equivalent 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  450.     Contribution     of    American    Drama     to    American 
Democracy 

This  course  studies  the  part  played  by  American  drama  in  the 
evolution  of  American  democracy  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to 
the  contemporary  period. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  451.     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature  of  literature  and  considers  its 
importance  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  international  under- 
standing. It  deals  with  the  relation  between  the  use  of  language 
in  literature  and  with  the  methods  of  art,  since  the  re-creation  of 
experience  is  a  function  common  to  both.  Through  reading  the 
literature  which  is  l)eing  read  by  our  neighbors  today,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  students  are  able  to  jiar- 
ticipate  in  a  common  experience  with  them. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  454.     Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pleasing  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the 
application  of  speech  skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


English  455.     Reading  Interests  of  High  School  Students 

Through  wide  reading,  study  and  preparation  of  bibliographies,  and 
establishing  criteria  for  judging  current  books,  the  student  is  pre- 
pared to  guide  the  recreational  reading  of  juniox  and  senior  high 
school  students.  Credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  English  301 A  and 
455. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  456.     Play  Direction 

This  course  covers  the  choosing  and  casting,  as  well  as  directing, 
of  plays.  Scenes  are  directed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed 
prompt-book  of  one  play  is  prepared.  This  course  complements  Eng- 
lish 435. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  457.     Workshop  in  Speech  Activities 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize  and 
to  conduct  assembly  programs,  PTA  demonstrations,  and  similar 
activities.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  cover  all  phases  of  the 
director's  responsibilities.  Groups  conduct  research  on  suitable  pro- 
gram materials  and  share  their  findings  with  classmates.  Each  stu- 
dent prepares  a  list  of  programs  of  various  types  which  he  could 
present  during  a  school  year. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  458.     Radio  Directing 

This  course  ofifers  training  in  the  organization  and  direction  of 
radio  programs,  and  equips  the  student  to  select  material  for  broad- 
casting and  to  cast  and  to  rehearse  programs.  Listening  is  directed 
toward  an  analysis  of  common  radio  presentation  techniques  and  the 
appreciation  of  successful  programs. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  459.     A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 

Some  of  the  contributions  which  have  gone  into  the  making  of 
Chinese  hterature,  such  as  the  work  of  Tao  Teh  Ching,  the  Analects 
of  Confucius,  The  Monkey,  and  the  poetry  of  Tang  are  considered. 
Aside  from  a  general  insight  into  the  great  Hterature  of  China  special 
attention  is  given  to  English  translations  of  masterpieces  of  Chinese 
literature.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning, 
and  round-table  discussion  and  library  work  in  the  afternoon.  Dur- 
ing the  workshop  period  individual  students  work  on  specific  phases 
under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite  :    Social  Studies  499 — China  Workshop 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  460.     American  Literature  of  Social  Problems 

This  course  surveys  the  American  literature  which  presents  social 
problems  during  the  period  from  1800  to  1914  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  attitudes  of  the  various  authors  toward  these  problems. 
The  works  of  such  authors  as  Cooper,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
Howells,  Bellamy,  Garland,  and  Glasgow  are  studied  from  this  point 
of  view.  Enough  of  the  social  background  of  the  period  is  discussed 
to  give  the  necessary  perspective  for  the  discussion  of  the  literature, 
but  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  reflection  of  the  problems  in  litera- 
ture and  not  merely  on  the  problems  themselves. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  461  A.     Speech  Clinic  Practice 

After  the  techniques  of  interviewing,  of  preparing  case  histories, 
of  diagnosing  speech  disorders,  of  planning  therapies,  and  of  deter- 
mining prognoses  have  been  taught  through  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tion lessons,  each  student  is  assigned  one  or  more  persons  with  speech 
defects  for  supervised  practice  in  correcting  speech  disorders.  Credit 
is  given  on  a  laboratory  basis,  and  the  course  meets  three  hours 
weekly.    This  course  is  required  for  the  teaching  of  speech  defectives. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  461  B.     Advanced  Speech  Clinic  Practice 

This  course  provides  for  additional  supervised  speech  correction 
practice  with  adults  or  children  with  speech  disorders.  Credit  is 
given  on  a  laboratory  basis,  and  the  course  meets  three  hours  weekly. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  462.     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership 

Students  are  taught  the  principles  of  democratic  discussion  and 
methods  for  guiding  the  committee  meeting,  panel  symposium,  lee- 
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ture,  and  debate  forums.  Frequent  opportunities  to  apply  these 
principles  and  methods  are  given  through  discussion  of  topics  chosen 
by  the  class. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Engush  463.     Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  equip  prospective  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  desirable  characteristics ;  capabilities ;  and  all  possible  uses 
of  charts,  models,  and  magnetic  and  disc  recorders  available  for  the 
teaching  of  speech.  The  distribution,  cost,  operation,  servicing,  and 
storing  of  instruments  and  of  supplies  are  also  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

EngIvISH  464.     Speech  Psychology 

The  mental  processes  involved  in  acquiring  language  and  in  using 
it  in  effective  oral  communication  are  reviewed.  Problems  involving 
psychological  principles  as  they  apply  to  oral  teaching,  to  audience 
leadership  and  control,  to  the  alleviation  of  stage'  fright,  and  to  the 
teaching  of  speech  improvement  are  considered  along  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  semantics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  465.     Speech  Arts  Activity 

Each  speech  major  is  required  to  earn  at  least  one  semester-hour 
of  credit  in  some  supervised  speech  arts  activity,  such  as :  playing 
a  major  role  in  a  major  production;  directing  a  three-act  play  or  its 
equivalent ;  giving  a  public  play  reading  or  lecture  recital ;  directing 
a  series  of  assembly  programs ;  or  directing  and  producing  a  series 
of  radio  programs. 

Credit:    1  semester-hour 

EngIvISH  466.    Speech  Development;  Improvement  and  Reeducation 

This  course  is  intended  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  class- 
room teachers  who  have  little  or  no  background  in  speech  education. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  following  topics :  ( 1 )  speech  develop- 
ment; (2)  speech  difficulties  or  problems  found  on  the  kindergarten, 
elementary,  and  secondary  school  levels;  (3)  acquisition  of  good 
voice  and  speech  characteristics;  (4)  use  of  techniques  and  materials 
in  classrooms  to  motivate  good  speech  patterns ;  and  ( 5 )  ways  of 
setting  up  and  integrating  speech  education  in  school  systems.  Demon- 
strations with  individuals  and  groups  are  made,  and  students  are 
expected  to  prepare  a  practical  project. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

In  its  undergraduate  work  the  Foreign  Language  Department  en- 
deavors to  train  students  in  sound  scholarship  and  true  cuUure  and 
to  give  them  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  nation  and  people 
whose  language  they  are  preparing  to  teach.  There  has  heen  a 
growing  demand  from  the  graduates  of  jMontclair  and  other  colleges 
that  graduate  work  be  given  by  the  department.  Such  work  is  now 
offered  in  French  and  Spanish.  Eflfort  is  made  to  schedule  the  classes 
in  the  late  afternoons,  Saturday  mornings,  and  in  summer  terms  for 
the  accommodation  of  teachers  in  service. 

Many  students  prefer  to  do  part  of  their  graduate  work  in  a  country 
where  the  language  of  their  major  is  spoken.  For  such  students  the 
department  has  instituted  a  course,  Study  Abroad,  l)y  means  of 
which  the  student  may  gain  as  many  as  sixteen  semester-hours  of 
credit.  Students  desirous  of  doing  this  work  should  consult  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department  who  will  outline  the  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures necessary  that  the  work  may  receive  credit  at  ^lontclair. 

All  students  take  a  comprehensive  examination.  Those  who  wish 
to  write  a  thesis  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the 
blaster's  degree  must  secure  the  consent  of  the  Head  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 


French  502.     Study  Abroad 

French  510-515.     PrcucJi  Provincial  Civil icat ion 

The  cultural  aim  of  the  course  is  reached  through  the  study  and 
discussion  of  the  outstanding  French  contemporary  regionalist 
authors.  The  professional  aim  is  attained  by  means  of  the  study  of 
regional  geographic,  historic  and  artistic  sources,  customs,  legends, 
costumes,  and  folk  songs.  The  six  parts  of  this  course  form  a  com- 
plete study  of  regional  France. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

French  516  and  517.     Survey  of  Frcucli  Literature 

This  course  draws  together  in  a  systematic  \;ay  the  development 
of  French  literature  from  the  beginning  to  modern  times.  It  brings 
out  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  various  epochs  and  the  evolution  of 
French  thought  and  literary  ideals  from  the  Chanson  de  Roland  to 
the  present. 
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Opportunity  is  provided  for  students  to  review  the  subject-matter 
of  the  former  period  courses  and  to  see  these  periods  in  their  proper 
perspective  in  the  history  of  French  Hterature.  The  course  is  con- 
ducted in  French. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 


Spanish  502.     Study  Abroad 

Senior-Graduate   Courses   on   400   level   as   listed   in   the   under- 
graduate catalog. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  IXTEGRATIOX 

Graduate  courses  in  this  department  meet  one  or  more  of  tliree 
needs :  ( 1 )  instruction  in  Administration  and  Supervision,  leading 
to  the  A.  M.  degree  and  Xew  Jersey  certification  for  one  or  more  of 
the  positions  of  Subject  Supervisor,  General  Supervisor,  Elementary 
School  Principal.  Secondary  School  Principal.  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal, and  Superintendent;  (2)  instruction  in  Personnel  and 
Guidance,  leading  to  the  A.  'SI.  degree  and  X'^ew  Jersey  certification 
in  guidance;  and  (3)  instruction  in  advanced  professional  courses  for 
the  classroom  teacher. 

In  pursuit  of  the  above  objectives  most  graduate  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Integration  are  designed  for  students  who  are  having 
or  have  had  teaching  experience.  Other  courses  presuppose  at  least 
a  teaching  certificate.  Enrollment  in  graduate  Integration  courses, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  the  following  restrictions : 

1.  Students  IV Jw  Do  Xot  Have  a  Teaching  Certificate — Graduate 
students  in  this  classification  may  enroll  in  undergraduate  and 
senior-graduate  (400  level)  courses  in  order  to  meet  certifica- 
tion requirements.  They  also  may  enroll  in  the  following 
graduate  Integration  courses:  500A,  500B,  500C,  505,  540, 
550,  551,  and  552.  (These  courses  are  designated  in  the 
descriptions  below  by  a  single  asterisk  *.)  Xot  more  than 
eight  semester-hours  earned  in  senior-graduate  and  the  graduate 
courses  listed  above  may  be  counted  toward  an  A.  ^I.  degree  in 
the  Integration  Department. 

2.  Graduate  Students  Who  Possess  a  Teaching  Certificate  But 
Who  Have  N'o  Teaching  Experience — Students  in  this  classi- 
fication may  enroll  for  any  of  the  courses  listed  in  the  previous 
paragraph  and  also  Int.  500D,  500E,  500F,  and  503.  (These 
additional  courses  are  designated  below  by  a  double  asterisk 
**.)  They  may  count  no  more  than  eight  semester-hours  in 
any  courses  earned  prior  to  matriculation  for  the  A.  M.  degree. 

3.  Students  Matriculated  for  the  A.  M.  Degree — Graduate  stu- 
dents working  toward  an  A.  M.  degree  in  either  the  field  of 
Administration  and  Supervision  or  Personnel  and  Guidance 
are  permitted  to  matriculate  only  when  they  are  having  or  have 
had  teaching  experience.  Students  majoring  in  Personnel  and 
Guidance  are  required  to  have  two  years  of  teaching  experience 
before  the  degree  can  be  conferred. 
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4.  Students  who  plan  to  remain  classroom  teachers  are  not  encour- 
aged to  seek  an  A.  M.  degree  in  either  the  field  of  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision  or  Personnel  and  Guidance. 

5.  Courses  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  school  subjects  are 
offered  primarily  to  help  graduate  students  to  complete  certifi- 
cation in  this  field.  Such  courses  may  be  counted  toward  an 
A.  M.  degree  only  under  certain  conditions  which  are  outlined 
by  the  Integration  Department  graduate  adviser. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

*Inte:gration  500A.     Basic  Bducational  Trends 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  background  which  adminis- 
trators and  supervisors,  as  well  as  teachers,  need  in  order  to  evaluate 
problems  and  policies  in  due  perspective.  It  emphasizes  the  current 
trends  in  American  society  and  their  bearing  upon  education.  It 
also  considers  philosophies  concerning  the  causes  of  rises  and  declines 
in  outstanding  civilizations  and  the  part  education  could  play  among 
them. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*Inte:gration  500B.     Advanced  Bducational  Psychology 

The  course  covers  the  various  aspects  of  growth.  Individual  dif- 
ferences, their  measurement,  and  their  bearing  on  educational  prac- 
tices and  principles  furnish  topics  of  study  and  discussion.  Principles 
and  laws  of  learning  are  reviewed.  Some  time  is  given  to  problems 
of  personality  as  encountered  in  school  Vv'ork.  The  several  points  of 
view  which  have  been  prominent  in  the  psychology  of  the  past  fifty  to 
seventy-five  years  are  examined  for  their  contributions  to  thinking 
about  human  nature. 

Prerequisite :  An  introductory  course  in  psychology. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*Inte:gration  500C.     Recent  Trends  in  Secondary  School  Methods 

This  course  emphasizes  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
technique  of  teaching  on  the  secondary  school  level.  Some  of  the 
topics  considered  are :  organization  of  knowledge,  the  logical  and 
psychological  aspects  of  method,  developing  appreciations,  social- 
moral  education,  teaching  motor  control,  fixing  motor  responses, 
books  and  verbalism,  meeting  individual  differences,  guidance  in 
study,  tests  and  examinations,  marks  and  marking. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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**IxTEGRATiON   500D.     ScJwol    /Id III iuislrul ioii     I:     I'liiidions    and 

Organisation 

This  introductory  course  in  educational  administration  is  con- 
cerned with  general  functions  and  personnel,  as  well  as  with  the  gen- 
eral organization,  of  puhlic  education  on  local;  State,  and  national 
levels.  It  deals  also  with  Federal-State  relations,  the  State  and  sec- 
tarian education,  the  expanding  scope  of  modern  school  systems,  ty])es 
and  bases  of  school  organization,  and  professional  ethics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

**Integration  500E.     Scliool  Administration  II :  Lazv  and  Finance 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  allied  fields  of  scliool 
law  and  school  finance,  with  special  reference  to  New  Jersey.  Its 
topics  include  basic  principles  of  public  school  support,  taxation, 
Federal  aid,  educational  finance,  legal  provisions  for  school  district 
borrowing,  tenure  provisions,  and  rights  and  duties  of  school  boards 
and  officials. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

^^Integration  500F.     School     Administration     III:     Community 

Relations 

This  course  concerns  the  relation  of  the  school  to  other  educational 
efl:"orts  of  the  community.  It  considers  the  scope  and  types  of  agencies 
and  informal  influences  of  an  educational  nature,  and  also  the  agencies 
and  methods  by  which  the  best  total  co-operative  efifort  can  be  at- 
tained. It  deals  also  with  methods  and  plans  of  publicity.  Constant 
reference  throughout  is  made  to  New  Jersey  localities. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  502.     Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Modern 
High  School 

The  following  topics  are  considered :  the  student  personnel,  build- 
ing and  revising  the  high  school  curriculum,  providing  for  individual 
dififerences,  making  the  school  schedule,  records,  the  guidance  pro- 
gram, pupil  participation  in  government,  the  extra-curricular  pro- 
gram, the  health  program,  the  safety  program,  discipline,  library  and 
study  hall,  cafeteria,  the  principal's  office,  and  evaluating  results. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

**Integration  503.     MetJwds  and  Instruments  of  Research 

This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
without  regard  to  their  field  of  major  interest.  Its  purpose  is  to  intro- 
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duce  students  of  education  to  research  and  its  practical  application  to 
professional  problems.  The  course  treats :  the  nature  and  types  of 
educational  research ;  methods  and  techniques  of  educational  re- 
search;  and  the  tools  used  in  interpreting  statistical  data.  During 
the  course  the  student  sets  up  a  problem  and  plans  and  carries  out 
its  solution. 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  400 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  504A.     Curriculum    Construction    in    the    Secondary 
School 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  construc- 
tive criticism  of  American  culture,  to  consider  the  extent  to  which  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  meets  the  needs  of  a  changing  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  consider  effective  means  of  curriculum  construction. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  504B.     Seminar  in  Curriculum  Organization 

This  course  is  for  students  actively  engaged  in  problems  of  curri- 
culum reconstruction  and  those  who  are  anticipating  committee  work 
in  this  field.  This  work  is  conducted  under  seminar  or  individual 
guidance  and  the  hours  for  the  conferences  will,  therefore,  be  arranged 
personally  between  the  student  and  the  instructor.  (Integration 
504A  or  Integration  548  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.) 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

^Integration  505.     Organization    and    Administration    of    Extra- 
curricular Activities 

The  first  part  of  this  course  considers  such  general  problems  of 
extra-curricular  activities  as :  their  growing  importance ;  their  relation 
to  the  curriculum ;  the  principles  underlying  their  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  supervision;  and  methods  of  financing.  In  the 
second  part,  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  home  room,  the  as- 
sembly, the  student  council,  clubs,  athletics,  school  publications,  and 
other  activities  in  which  the  class  is  especially  interested. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  508.     Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  emphasizes  the  more  practical  phases  of  supervision 
which  are  met  most  frequently  by  those  engaged  in  it.  Among  the 
topics  are :  the  set-up  for  adequate  supervision,  supervision  as  en- 
couraging and  guiding  the  growth  of  teachers  and  the  improvement 
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of  educatiunal  procedures,  the  supervisory  functions  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings, discussion  groups,  general  and  professional  reading,  the  writing 
of  articles,  co-operative  curriculum  modification,  utilization  of  com- 
munity resources,  and  teacher  intervisitation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  510.     Seminar     in     Secondary     Administration     and 
Supervision 

In  this  course  the  class  makes  an  intensive  study  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  problems  suggested  by  the  educational  events  and 
trends  of  the  year,  by  the  interests  and  responsibilities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  and  by  educational  movements  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  country.  Each  student  does  an  individual  piece  of  research  wdiich 
he  reports  to  the  class.  This  represents  advanced  work  which  depends 
upon  previous  study  or  experience  in  educational  administration  or 
supervision.  (Prerequisites:  Integration  502  or  601  A,  and  508 
or601B.) 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  517.     Adininistration  of  the  Elementary  School 

This  course  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  administrative  duties  and 
relationships  of  the  elementary  school  principal.  Particular  considera- 
tion is  given  to :  building  management,  eiTective  use  of  the  school 
plant,  sanitation,  health  service,  the  library,  personnel  management, 
the  administration  of  the  curriculum,  community  relationships,  and 
publicity. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  518.     Supervision    of   Instruction    in    fJie   Elementary 
School 

Tliis  course  has  been  planned  for  those  engaged  in  the  supervision 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  such 
responsibilities.  Principles  of  classroom  supervision  are  developed 
and  applied  to  learning  situations.  Among  the  more  important  topics 
that  receive  attention  are :  the  nature  and  function  of  supervision,  the 
organization  necessary  for  effective  supervision,  the  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  teacher's  purposes,  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
group  and  individual  supervision,  the  technique  of  observation,  and 
the  supervisory  conference. 

Crerjit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  520.     Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene 

This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  general  survey  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  mental  health  with  special  reference  to  the  mental  health 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  It  involves  a  thorough  grounding  in  funda- 
mental principles  of  mental  hygiene  with  much  practical  consideration 
of  the  mental-health  values  of  instructional  programs  and  procedures. 
Discussion  centers  in  practical  efforts  to  develop  wholesome  personali- 
ties in  our  schools. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  521A.     Educational   and   Psychological   Measurement 

This  course  deals  with  fundamentals  of  educational  and  psychologi- 
cal measurement:  test  theory,  statistical  concepts,  test  construction, 
evaluation,  and  interpretation.  The  place  of  tests  in  the  instructional 
program  is  stressed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  521B.     Psychological  Tests  in  Guidance  Programs 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  various 
psychological  tests  and  scales  that  may  be  used  in  guidance  programs 
in  the  secondary  school.  The  student  is  given  practice  in  administer- 
ing many  types  of  group  tests.  This  includes  scoring  the  tests  and 
evaluating  the  results,  with  a  discussion  of  ways  in  which  these  results 
may  be  used.  Much  time  is  spent  in  actual  laboratory  demonstrations 
of  tests,  giving  students  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  subjects  and  as 
examiners.  Class  discussion  is  based  upon  first-hand  information 
gained  through  use  of  the  tests,  on  readings,  and  on  class  reports. 

Prerequisite :  Integration  521A 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  523.     The  Exceptional  Child 

This  course  deals  v/ith  the  special  problems  of  adjustment  of  the 
exceptional  child.  A  study  is  made  of  mentally,  physically,  and  emo- 
tionally handicapped  children  and  of  modern  methods  for  their  train- 
ing. Part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  special  problems  presented  by 
children  of  superior  ability.  Much  illustrative  material  is  taken  from 
actual  problem  cases  encountered  in  public  school  work  at  junior  and 
senior  high  school  levels. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  528.     The  I'isiliiuj  Teacher — Psychiatric  Social  ll'urk 

This  course  aims  to  introduce  the  student  to  sch.ool  and  C(jniniunity 
activities  of  the  visiting  teacher.  The  case  method  approach  is 
stressed  tliroughout.  The  work  consists  of  study  and  cHscussion  of 
the  hterature  on  the  visiting  teacher,  and  the  preventive,  remedial,  and 
corrective  aspects  of  this  work. 

Prerequisite :  Foundation  courses  in  psychology 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  529.     Field  Work  in  Guidance 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  various  aspects 
of  guidance  through  experience  in  agencies  actually  dealing  with  such 
problems.  Students  observe  and  participate  in  activities  of  the  agen- 
cies to  which  they  are  assigned  and  write  full  accounts  of  these 
observations  and  experiences.  Some  time  is  spent  in  discussing  and 
evaluating  these  experiences  and  relating  them  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  Prerequisites  are:  experience  in  teaching;  familiarity  with 
the  literature  on  all  aspects  of  guidance  and  mental  hygiene;  and 
Integration  503,  520,  and  521B.  This  work  is  conducted  by  sem- 
inar and  individual  guidance.  The  hours  for  the  conferences  are 
arranged  personally  by  student  and  instructor. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Integration  530A.     Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading  in  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  offers  an  investigation  and  interpretation  of  the  read- 
ing problems  which  are  found  in  secondary  school  classes.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  causes  of  reading  difficulties,  methods  of  diagnosis,  and 
techniques  of  remedial  and  corrective  teaching.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  suitable  curriculum  ma- 
terials. Guidance  is  given  to  teachers  with  individual  case  problems 
of  retarded,  normal,  and  superior  pupils.  Illustrative  material  is  taken 
from  case  studies  developed  by  classroom  teachers. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  530B.     Workshop  in  Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading 

in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  are  directing  or  instituting 
programs  of  remedial  and  corrective  reading  and  for  those  who  are 
teaching  individuals  and  classes  in  such  programs.  For  the  most  part 
each  student  works  intensively  on  his  own  teaching  problem,  receiving 
suggestions   and   recommendations   as  the   work   progresses.      Some 
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topics' of  common  interest  are:  diagnosis,  remediation,  evaluation, 
organization  and  administration  of  reading  programs ;  use  and  cost  of 
materials  and  equipment;  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  school. 

Prerequisite :  Integration  530A  or  the  equivalent,  or  considerable 
experience  in  remedial  work 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  532.     The  Supervision  and   Teaching  of  Reading  in 
Elementary  Schools 

The  place  of  reading  in  the  entire  elementary  school  program  is 
analyzed.  Attention  is  given  to  necessary  remedial  work  for  junior 
high  school  students.  Materials  and  their  use  in  instructional  pro- 
grams are  studied  with  a  view  toward  increasing  power.  All  growth 
levels  are  considered.  Good  first  teaching  is  of  primary  concern; 
however,  the  analysis  and  correction  of  certain  reading  difficulties 
constitute  an  important  portion  of  the  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  535A.     Vocational  Guidance 

This  course  is  especially  intended  to  enable  high  school  teachers  to 
guide  their  pupils  in  planning  for  constructive  vocational  life.  The 
course  is  designed  to  be  helpful  also  to  adults  who  are  seeking  better 
vocational  adjustment.  The  following  topics  are  included:  the  pur- 
pose of  work,  main  areas  of  work,  inventory  of  personal  interests  and 
traits,  analyzing  interests  and  traits,  samples  of  personal  inventories 
with  analyses  and  interviews,  exploring  one's  area  of  work,  making 
the  most  of  school  days,  finding  the  first  job,  adjustments  on  the  way, 
advancement — what  it  is  and  how  to  attain  it,  intelligent  use  of  money, 
balanced  use  of  time,  and  cultivating  pride  of  work. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  535B.     Vocational    Counseling    and    Guidance:    Prin- 
ciples and  Practices 

This  course  is  intended  for  counselors  in  the  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  to  obtain  information  about  the  principles  and  philosophy  of 
vocational  education  and  the  techniques  of  counseling  youths  who 
wish  to  receive  pre-employment  training,  and  for  counselors  of  out- 
of-school  groups  who  are  attempting  to  make  readjustments  to  occu- 
pational life.  The  course  reviews  the  general  provisions  of  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts  and  the  specific  provisions 
in  these,  acts  for  programs  of  occupational  information  and  guidance. 
Attention  also  is  given  to  guidance  techniques  for  job  preparation  and 
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readjustment,  the  matching  of  educational  and  personal  ahilities  to 
jol)  specifications,  the  ettects  of  social  legislation  on  the  emi)l()ymcnt 
of  youths,  a  review  of  State  and  Federal  labor  legislation,  and  a  study 
of  techniques  used  in  determining  occupational  needs  and  occu])ational 
changes. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Intkgration  536.     Educational  Guidance 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  facilities  available  for  education 
after  high-school  graduation,  the  problem  of  further  training  for 
pupils  leaving  school  before  completing  high  school,  and  the  academic 
problems  of  students  while  in  school.  A  brief  survey  of  colleges  and 
college-admission  procedures  is  made. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  537.     Social-Moral  Guidance 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  non-vocational  and  non-academic 
personal  and  social  problems  of  pupils  as  well  as  v\-ith  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  by  which  counselors  can  integrate  the  pupil's 
personal  life  with  the  mores  and  customs  of  society.  It  also  includes 
a  study  of  the  possible  services  of  various  community  agencies  and 
a  study  of  the  counselor's  relation  to  problems  of  discipline  and  citi- 
zenship education. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  538.     Group  Guidance  and  Counseling  Activities 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  various  techniques  for  helping 
individual  pupils  and  for  using  group  activities  including  role-playing 
as  a  guidance  technique.  The  group  activities  considered  include 
those  of  home  rooms,  activity  periods,  occupation  courses,  student 
field  trips,  placement  follow-ups,  college  nights,  and  career  days. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*  Integration  540.     Recreatio'nal  and  Activity  Leadership 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  course  to  furnish  each  student  with  practical 
skills  that  are  of  service  in  dealing  with  young  people  of  high  school 
age.  The  practical  side  is  supplemented  by  a  thorough  consideration 
of  source  material  and  theory.  A  partial  list  of  the  areas  covered 
in  the  course  follows :  how  to  organize  and  handle  groups,  the  use  of 
leaders  from  within  the  group,  indoor  games,  outdoor  games,  special 
hikes,  outdoor  cooking,  camp-fire  leadership.  S])ecial  field  trips  are 
provided  to  observe  camps  and  playgrounds  in  operation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  548.     Curriculum    Construction    in    the    Elementary 
School 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  review  state  and  city  elemen- 
tary curricula;  to  discuss  the  principles  of  curriculum  construction; 
to  collect  new  teaching  materials  for  the  various  subjects ;  and  to 
evaluate,  organize,  and  grade  these  materials.  Teaching  procedures 
in  the  use  of  materials  are  discussed  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  pupil 
needs,  the  objectives  set  up,  and  the  results  obtained.  This  course 
offers  an  opportunity  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  materials  and 
procedures  to  be  used  in  the  supervision  of  the  language  arts. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Integration  549.     Principles,  Practices,  and  Philosopliy  of  Voca- 
tional Education 

This  course  is  intended  to  give  school  administrators  and  those 
preparing  for  the  field  of  administration  an  understanding  of  the 
philosophy  of  this  field  of  education.  The  course  includes  the  follow- 
ing subjects :  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  the  George-Barden  Act,  the 
relationships  between  State  and  local  boards  of  education,  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  and  the  United  States  Office  of  Education 
in  the  administration  of  these  acts ;  the  State  plan  for  vocational 
education  for  the  period  1947-1952;  the  basic  requirements  for 
courses  in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  trades,  and  industry ;  home 
economics,  distributive  education,  and  occupational  information  and 
guidance.  Consideration  is  given  to  full-time,  evening,  and  part-time 
cooperative  and  vocational  technical  programs ;  also  apprenticeship 
training  and  work  experience  for  out-of-school  youth  and  adults. 
The  methods  of  reimbursing  local  boards  of  education  for  approved 
vocational  activities  are  outlined. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


"^  Integration  550.     Child  and  Adolescent  Development 

This  course  reviews  the  general  characteristics  of  child  and 
adolescent  development :  motor  and  physiological,  social,  emotional, 
language,  intellectual,  and  interests  and  ideals.  The  influence  of 
home,  school,  community,  and  institutional  life  on  child  and  adolescent 
development  are  considered  as  well  as  problems  of  guidance  pre- 
sented by  children  in  the  normal  course  of  development  and  also 
those  presented  by  deviations  from  the  normal  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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'^  Integration  551.     Principles  and  Techniques  oj  Guidance 

Topics  included  in  this  course  cover :  philosophy  of  guidance,  his- 
tory of  the  guidance  movement,  the  need  for  guidance  presented  by 
children  and  adolescents.  The  methods  of  gathering  useful  data  are 
studied,  and  school  records,  exploratory  activities,  tests,  inventories, 
the  case  study  approach,  occu]:)ational  information,  and  occupational 
data  are  treated  as  well  as  general  methods  of  guidance  with  special 
stress  on  interviewing  and  counseling  of  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*  Integration  552.    The  Junior  College  Curriculum 

This  course  considers  admission  requirements,  required  and  elective 
courses,  course  contents,  and  supplementary  extra-curricular  and 
guidance  activities  of  the  junior  college.  As  a  background  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  underlying  junior  college  curricula,  there 
is  a  brief  treatment  of  the  beginnings,  aims  and  functions,  administra- 
tive organizations,  and  general  trends  of  American  junior  colleges. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  553.     Core-Curriculum     and     Lije-Adjustment     Pro- 
grams in  High  Schools 

This  course  concerns  two  leading  educational  developments  of  the 
last  decade  after  a  discussion  of  their  philosophy  and  historical  ante- 
cedents. The  most  significant  school  programs  already  adopted  to 
put  these  developments  into  practice  are  presented  in  detail. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  601.     Workshop  in  Education 

Section  A — Organizing  and  Administering  the  School 

Section  B — Supervising  Instruction 

Section  C — Dealing  uith  and  Understanding  Youth 

The  workshop  course  enables  the  graduate  student  to  devote  his 
time  to  an  educational  topic  or  school  problem  of  current  interest  to 
him  and  to  secure  the  help  of  the  staff,  fellow  students,  and  college 
facilities  in  pursuing  this  study.  Members  of  the  workshop  may 
meet  together  to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern  in  respect  to 
the  current  school  situation.  In  addition,  the  student  works  inde- 
pendently on  his  own  subject  and  at  times  meets  with  a  small  group 
interested  in  the  same  area. 

In  the  past,  students  have  worked  on  topics  in  such  areas  as  these : 
problems  in  administration,  guidance  programs,  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, school  philosophies,  problems  in  supervision,  curriculum  \)\m\- 
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ning,  and  community  relations.  The  success  of  the  workshop  depends 
much  upon  the  student  knowing  what  he  wants  to  accompHsh  in  six 
weeks,  the  procedure  being  flexible  enough  to  support  his  purposes. 
He  must  have  his  proposed  problems  for  study  approved  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Workshop  before  he  enrolls  for  the  course. 

The  workshop  is  offered  only  in  the  summer  session.  It  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  as  noted  above.  The  student  may  enroll  for  four 
semester  hours  credit  or  for  two,  the  four  calling  for  two  periods  of 
scheduled  time  in  the  course  daily,  the  two  calling  for  one  period  of 
scheduled  time  in  the  course.  The  student  taking  the  course  for  two 
credits  enrolls  for  one  of  the  three  fields :  A — administration,  B — 
supervision,  or  C — guidance.  The  student  taking  it  for  four  credits 
may  do  all  the  work  in  one  of  these  three  fields,  or  he  may  enroll  for 
two  hours  credit  in  one  and  two  in  another. 

Credit:    2  or  4  semester-hours 

Inte:gration  602.     Seminar  in  Guidance 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  laboratory  situation  for  the 
exploration  and  study  of  the  present  practices  with  respect  to  the 
three  major  phases  of  the  guidance  program.  Usually  this  seminar  is 
given  in  conjunction  with  either  Vocational  (Intkgration  535A), 
Educational  (Integration  536),  or  Social-Moral  (Integration 
537)  Guidance.  The  major  portion  of  the  time  is  spent  on  field  trips, 
in  private  investigation,  and  in  research. 

Prerequisites:  Integration  551,  and  have  taken  or  be  taking  in 
conjunction  one  of  the  courses  of  major  emphasis  listed  above 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Most  of  the  following  courses  are  set  up  to  serve  graduate  students 
as  well  as  College  seniors.  To  carry  graduate  credit,  the  course  in 
question  must  be  approved, by  the  candidate's  adviser.  In  all  instances. 
Integration  406,  Integration  409,  and  Integration  410  will  be 
accepted  as  work  for  either  of  the  two  graduate  degrees  in  this  de- 
partment. For  a  more  complete  description  of  these  courses  see  the 
undergraduate  catalog. 

Integration  400A.     Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

This  course  evaluates  educational  objectives,  techniques,  pro- 
cedures, and  organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands  made 
upon  the  school  by  society  and  by  the  student. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  400B.     rracticmii  in  Sccojidary  Education 

This  course  follows  the  student-teaching.  It  makes  use  of  the  teach- 
ing problems  encountered  by  the  students  in  the  preceding  twelve 
weeks,  as  well  as  similar  problems  reported  by  students  in  former 
years. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to 
educational  problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  various  social  forces  that  affect  the  school  anr]  its 
administration  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  408.     Selection     and     Utilization     of     Audio-Visual 
Materials 

Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  aids  are  studied 
in  this  course.  Techniques  in  developing  individual  reference  cata- 
logs of  audio-visual  aids  are  stressed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  409.     Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio 
programs,  amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record 
players.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids. 
Problems  of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording  techniques,  and 
program  directing  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  410.     Teaching  Materials  IVorkslwp 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  advanced  prob- 
lems in  tlie  utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials. 
Individual  research  is  stressed,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  individual  projects. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  430.     Techniques  jor  Improving  Reading  .■IbUitics 

This  course  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  diffi- 
culties in  reading.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying desirable  reading  experiences  and  their  ai)plication  in  guiding 
children  to  success  in  learning  to  read  adequately. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  440.     Camping  Education 

The  purposes  of  this  course  is  to  famiHarize  the  students  with 
camping  and  outdoor  education  as  educational  methods  utiHzed  by  the 
schools  of  America.  The  aims  and  methods  of  camping  are  studied, 
and  consideration  is  given  to  the  communities  that  have  active  camp- 
ing and  outdoor  education  programs  in  operation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  441.     Conservation  Education 

The  social,  economic,  and  scientific  implications  of  conservation  are 
considered  in  this  course.  Discussion  periods  are  interspersed  with 
field  trips  to  forest  areas  and  demonstrations  of  conservation 
problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  442.     Practician  in  Camp  Leadership 

In  this  course  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  camp  leadership  through  practical  experience,  guided  group 
study,  and  discussion.  The  practical  experience  comes  through  serv- 
ing as  a  camp  counselor  in  an  actual  camp  situation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  E460.     Public  School  Program  of  Studies 

This  title  is  given  to  a  group  of  courses  designed  to  meet  requests 
from  public  school  systems  desiring  help  in  curriculum  reconstruction. 
Each  of  the  parts  of  this  general  course  will  be  given  on  a  cooperative 
inter-college  basis,  and  taught  by  specialists  in  the  various  fields  se- 
lected from  the  faculties  of  the  cooperating  State  Teachers  Colleges. 
Certificates  of  credit  will  be  issued  by  the  college  sponsoring  the  work. 

460A — Principles  of  Curriculum  Revision 

460B — Workshop  in  Curriculum  Revision 

460C — Organization  and  Evaluation  of  Curricula 

460D — The  Social  Studies  Program  of  Studies 

460E — The  Language  Arts  Program  of  Studies 

460F — The  Science  Program  of  Studies 

460G — Workshop    in     Materials    and     Methods     of 

Science  Education 
460H — The  Mathematics  Program  of  Studies 

These  cooperative  inter-college  courses  are  provided  only  when  the 
requests  from  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  county,  municipality, 
or  community  are  such  as  to  require  their  use.  No  undergraduate 
may  elect  this  course  unless  he  is  actively  engaged  in  teaching. 

Credit  for  each  part :    2  semester-hours 


Part 

I 

Part 

II 

Part 

III 

Part 

IV 

Part 

V 

Part 

VI 

Part 

VII 

Part 

VIII 
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ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Althou<,^li  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is 
engaged  primarily  in  preparing  secondary  school  teachers,  during  the 
present  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  offer  courses  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  for  the 
undergraduates  of  the  college  leading  toward  certification  to  teach 
in  these  subjects.  Under  certain  conditions  the  courses  listed  below 
may  be  used  for  graduate  credit.  Students  should  check  with  their 
advisers  in  this  connection. 


Integration  471.     Principles   and   Practices   of   Elementary    Edu- 
cation 

This  course  is  intended  for  students  who  already  have  a  consider- 
able subject-matter  background  in  the  fields  of  social  studies,  science, 
and  mathematics.  The  course  covers  the  principles  and  techniques 
for  teaching  these  subjects  in  the  elementary  grades  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  correlation  of  subject-matter  and  providing  for  the 
maturity  level  of  the  pupils. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  472.     Elementary  School  Curriculum 

This  course  acquaints  the  college  student  with  the  subject-matter 
of  the  elementary  school  curriculum  for  grades  3-6,  inclusive. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  473.     Elementary  School  Language  Arts 

This  course  gives  an  overview  of  modern  practices  that  are  used 
in  teaching  reading,  creative  writing,  speaking,  spelling,  and  hand- 
writing in  the  elementary  grades. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  477.     Elementary  School  Mathematics 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  development  of  the  number 
concept  in  young  children,  the  problem  of  number  readiness,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  various  number  skills.  Consideration  is  given  to  the 
development  of  methods  of  presenting  the  units  of  elementary  mathe- 
matics to  children. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Inte:gration  478.     Blementary  School  Science 

This  course  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  science  teaching  in 
the  elementary  school  should  include  scientific  inquiry  at  the  child's 
level  as  well  as  scientific  information.  Specific  methods  and  materials 
are  developed  to  meet  these  purposes. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Integration  479.     Elementary  School  Social  Studies 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  ma- 
terials and  methods  for  teaching  man's  relation  to  his  environment 
and  other  human  beings  in  the  elementary  grades. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  primary  objective  of  graduate  study  in  the  teaching  of 
secondary  mathematics  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers  in  service. 
This  is  done  by  giving  such  teachers  a  richer  background  in  pure 
mathematics  than  they  acquired  in  undergraduate  study,  by  acquaint- 
ing them  with  important  appHcations  of  mathematics,  and  by  leading 
them  to  make  a  careful  study  of  current  problems  in  the  teaching  and 
supervision  of  mathematics.  To  this  end  the  candidate  for  a  Master 
of  Arts  degree  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  must  select  graduate 
courses  from  three  classifications : 

a.  Pure  Mathcinatics:  To  give  the  teacher  some  acquaintance  with 
important  fields  of  higher  mathematics. 

b.  Background:  To  supply  the  teacher  with  knowledge  of  the  uses 
of  mathematics  in  other  fields  of  human  endeavor  and  with 
extensions  of  the  mathematics  taught  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  to  more  advanced  topics.  This  background  in- 
formation is  valuable  to  the  high  school  teacher  as  an  enrich- 
ment of  his  teaching. 

c.  Teaching  and  Supervision:  To  familiarize  the  teacher  with 
important  problems  in  supervision,  with  important  research  in 
the  teaching  of  mathematics,  and  with  current  problems  in  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  classes  in  secondary  school  mathe- 
matics. The  opportunity  thus  furnished  for  discussion  of  cur- 
rent problems  of  interest  in  the  world  of  mathematical  education 
makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  make  well-considered 
decisions  about  courses  of  study,  procedures,  and  techniques. 

The  teacher  of  secondary  school  mathematics  who  wishes  to  pur- 
sue graduate  studies  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  should  consult 
the  Head  of  the  ^Mathematics  Department  in  choosing  those  courses 
which  best  supplement  his  previous  training.  Of  the  thirty-two 
graduate  credits  required  for  the  degree,  eighteen  or  more  (the  exact 
number  depending  on  the  candidate's  previous  training  in  mathe- 
matics) must  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  In  no 
case  is  a  candidate  matriculated  for  the  degree  who  has  not  had 
courses  in  mathematics  at  least  through  differential  and  integral 
calculus. 

A  final  examination  in  mathematics  is  given  all  candidates  prior 
to  the  conferment  of  the  degree.  This  examination  is  general  in 
nature  and  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  maturity  of  thought  in 
mathematics  and  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
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In  lieu  of  four  of  the  required  thirty-two  credits,  the  candidate 
may  write  a  thesis  giving  the  results  of  some  study  in  the  field  of 
mathematics  or  its  teaching.  This  study  must  be  mad,e  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  and  under 
the  sponsorship  of  a  member  of  the  mathematics  faculty.  Plans 
should  be  made  to  have  such  a  study  in  its  final  form  and  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics  by  March  1  of  the  year  in  which 
the  degree  is  expected.  The  preparation  of  such  a  dissertation  does 
not  relieve  the  candidate  of  any  of  the  required  credits  in  mathematics. 

A  candidate  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  to  teach  mathematics 
must  have  thirty  undergraduate  credits  in  mathematics  before  begin- 
ning graduate  work.  He  should  consult  the  Head  of  the  Mathe- 
matics Department  for  advice  in  planning  his  work. 


GRADUATE  COURSES 

Mathematics  501A.     Administration  and  Supervision  of  Mathe- 
matics, Part  I 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  problems  met  in  organizing  and 
supervising  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  There  are  considered  the 
functions  and  qualifications  of  the  supervisor  of  mathematics,  in- 
service  training  of  teachers,  demonstration  lessons,  professional  at- 
titude and  preparation  of  teachers,  department  meetings,  selection  of 
texts,  current  problems,  research,  and  the  basis  for  determining  ob- 
jectives. 

Attention  is  paid  to  efficient  methods  of  securing  mastery  of  skills, 
the  development  of  power  in  problem  solving,  and  the  organization 
of  testing  programs. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  501  B.     Administration   and   Supervision   of  Mathe- 
matics, Part  II 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  such  current  problems  of  the 
high  school  as  the  organization  of  a  four-year  course  in  general 
mathematics,  revision  of  the  present  college  preparatory  course,  pro- 
posals for  revision  of,  or  changed  emphasis  in,  the  course  in  plane 
geometry,  as  well  as  suggestions  for  including  some  analytic  geometry 
and  calculus  in  the  senior  year.  Reports  of  various  commissions 
are  also  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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MatptEmatics  501  C.     The  Teaching  of  Advanced  Secondary  School 
Mathematics 

This  course  presents  the  best  modern  practices  in  tcacliini,^  ad- 
vanced algebra,  trigonometry,  soHd  geometry,  and  analysis  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  senior  high  school.  Topics  include:  introducing 
trigonometry,  teaching  applications  of  trigonometry,  variations  in  the 
sequence  of  toi)ics,  recent  trends  in  the  curriculum,  the  aims  of  teach- 
ing solid  geometry,  the  elimination  of  certain  subject  matter  and 
proofs,  the  use  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  in  solid  geometry,  mak- 
ing algebra  thinking  rather  than  manipulation,  applications  of  ad- 
vanced algebra,  and  the  use  of  the  function  concept  in  unifying  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  the  student.  A  study  is  made  of  out- 
standing experiments  in  teaching  these  subjects  and  methods  of 
adapting  the  material  to  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  503.     Foundations  of  Algebra 

Careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  fundamental  concepts  and 
postulates  which  form  the  foundation  of  algebra.  Upon  this  basis 
the  development  of  our  number  system  is  traced  through  the  applica- 
tion of  algebraic  operations.  Algebraic  analysis  supplies  the  criteria 
for  the  possibility  of  geometric  constructions.  Also  a  brief  survey  is 
given  of  the  general  theory  and  use  of  rational  integral  functions. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
Mathematics  504.     Modern  Algebra 

The  modern  algebraic  theories  of  groups,  rings,  and  number  fields 
are  studied.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  polynomials  over  a  field, 
matrices  and  determinants,  and  the  properties  of  linear  independence 
and  linear  dependence. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  505.     Consumer  Mathematics:     A   Background  for 
Teaching  in  the  Junior  High  School 

This  course  aims  to  survey  the  field  of  consumer  prol)!ems,  to  dis- 
play mathematics  as  a  powerful  tool  in  analyzing  these  problems,  and 
to  consider  the  placement  and  methods  of  teaching  this  material  in 
the  intermediate  grades  and  in  the  junior  high  school.  Some  of  the 
topics  included  are :  the  cost  of  raising  children ;  the  money  value  of 
a  man  ;  the  cost  of  owning  or  renting  a  home  ;  insurance  ;  pensions  and 
social  security ;  stocks,  bonds,  and  the  financial  page ;  the  quality  and 
cost  of  consumer  goods ;  business  cycles  and  indices  of  business 
activity. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mathe^matics  506.     Current  Research  in  Secondary  Mathematics 

A  study  is  made  of  the  findings  of  current  research  studies  directly 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  (grades  7 — 14) 
and  of  studies  in  the  fields  of  arithmetic  or  of  general  education  which 
affect  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics.  The  effects  of  these 
studies  on  syllabi  and  on  textbooks  are  also  studied. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  507.     The  Teaching  of  General  Mathematics 

A  study  is  made  of  the  reports  and  recommendations  affecting 
courses  in  general  or  integrated  mathematics  in  secondary  schools 
and  in  junior  college.  Methods  of  teaching  classes  in  general  mathe- 
matics are  studied  when  such  methods  differ  from  those  used  in  the 
sequential  courses,  as  well  as  the  variations  in  subject  matter  in  dif- 
ferent courses. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  509A.     A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Senior  High  School,  Part  I 

An  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  an  investigation  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  algebra  and  geometry  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
meaning  and  use  of  secondary  mathematics  are  stressed,  rather  than 
the  methods  of  teaching.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  algebra 
as  a  thought  process  and  not  a  mechanical  operation,  types  of  think- 
ing in  algebra  and  geometry,  fundamental  laws  of  arithmetic,  algebra 
as  generalized  arithmetic,  geometrical  interpretation  of  algebra,  the 
function  concept  in  algebra  and  geometry,  the  changing  scope  and 
subject-matter  of  Euclidean  geometry,  limits  and  incommensurables, 
and  integration  (i.e.,  correlation  and  fusion)  of  all  secondary  mathe- 
matics. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  509B.     A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Senior  High  School,  Part  II 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  the  development  and  use  of  the 
limit  concept  in  secondary  mathematics;  the  introduction  of  analytic 
geometry  and  calculus ;  the  geometry  of  space ;  permutations  and 
combinations;  the  elements  of  probability  and  statistics.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  adapted  to  the  secondary  level  and  treated  from  the 
professional  viewpoint. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  509C.  A  Critical  lutcrprctafion  oj  Matlioiiatics  in 
the  Junior  IligJi  ScJiool 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  teachers  a  deeper  insigiit  into  the 
subject-matter  usually  taught  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  the  nature  of  graphs, 
an  intuitive  and  experimental  approach  in  geometry,  the  arithmetic 
and  algebra  for  social  use  and  interpretation,  approximate  measures 
and  mensuration,  and  integration  with  other  subject  fields.  The 
course  is  open  to  all  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  and 
those  elementary  school  teachers  who  have  had  two  years  of  liigh 
school  mathematics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  510A.  Mathematics  in  its  Relation  to  Other  Fields 
oj  Knozt'ledge:  Social  Sciences 

This  course  examines  some  of  the  fundamental  topics  that  are  com- 
mon to  both  mathematics  and  social  studies  and  considers  the  integra- 
tion of  these  topics  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  Topics 
studied  include :  measurement  in  social  science ;  presentation  of  social 
data;  use  of  index  numbers;  distribution  of  wealth  and  income;  con- 
cept of  utility ;  supply  and  demand  curves ;  break-even  charts ;  theory 
of  interest  and  investment;  probability  and  expectation,  insurance, 
social  security,  and  pensions ;  analysis  of  time  series  and  business 
cycles. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  510B.  Mathematics  in  its  Relation  to  Other  fields 
of  Knoivledge:    Science,   Art,   and   Music 

In  this  course  there  are  introduced  such  topics  as  mechanics  and 
vector  analysis,  wave  motion,  geometrical  optics,  weather  forecasting, 
mathematics  in  biology,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  geology ;  phyllotaxis 
(leaf  arrangement  in  plants),  spirals,  laws  of  growth;  static  and  dy- 
namic symmetry,  perspective,  designs ;  and  mathematics  in  music. 
Many  of  these  topics  should  serve  to  enrich  the  background  of  second- 
ary school  teachers  and  encourage  further  study  in  special  fields.. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  5 IOC.  Mathematics  in  its  Relation  to  Other  Fields 
of  Knowledge:  Geography,  Astronomy,  and 
Navigation 

xA-n  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  mathematics  teachers  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mathematics  of  mapping,  astronomy,  and  naviga- 
tion closely  related  to  the  algebra,  solid  geometry,  and  trigonometry 
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taught  in  high  school.  A  study  of  spherical  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry leads  to  topics  in  mathematical  astronomy  and  geography, 
and  to  navigation.  The  discussion  includes  such  topics  as :  latitude 
and  longitude;  time  and  the  calendar;  map  projections;  the  making  of 
star  maps;  sizes  and  distances  of  the  sun,  m.oon,  planets,  and  stars; 
weighing  the  earth  and  moon;  and  relativity. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  5 11  A.     Foundations  of  Geometry 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  postulates  and  basic 
principles  underlying  Euclidean  synthetic  and  projective  geometries. 
Past  and  present  trends  in  this  field  and  the  resulting  modifications 
are  considered  in  connection  with  the  historical  background  of  each. 
Finally,  the  development  of  the  subject  is  briefly  traced  through  cer- 
tain fundamental  groups  of  associated  theorems  and  their  generaliza- 
tions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  511B.     Non-Biiclidean  Geometry 

The  development  of  Hyperbolic-Non-Euclidean  and  of  Elliptic 
Non-Euclidean  geometry  is  carefully  traced.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
historical  development  of  each  is  given.  This  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  and  students  of  mathematics  who  desire  a  better  perspective 
of  the  field  of  geometry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  512.     Methods  of  Approximation 

This  course  deals  with  the  determination  of  functions  from  observed 
experimental  data.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  finite  differ- 
ences, symbolic  operators,  dift'erencing,  interpolation  formulae,  the 
Gamma  function,  and  the  Euler-MacLaurin  formula.  The  course  is 
designed  to  show  the  nature  of  mathematics  as  an  applied  science. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  515.     Differential  Equations 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  calculus  considered  from  a  new 
view-point.  Various  applications  of  differential  equations  and  their 
standard  methods  of  solution  are  fully  treated  in  this  course.  Among 
the  topics  included  are :  linear  differential  equations  of  the  first  degree 
and  of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order 
with  constant  coefficients,  linear  equations  of  the  second  order,  exact 
and  total  differential  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  numerical 
approximation,  and  partial  differential  equations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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^Mathematics  516.     TJic  Theory  of  P unctions 

This  course  gives  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  functions  of  real 
and  complex  variables.  This  includes  the  properties  of :  continuity, 
differentiability,  integrability,  hne  integrals,  Green's  Thefjrem, 
Cauchy's  Integral  Theorem,  and  other  general  properties  of  analytic 
functions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  517.     The  TJicory  oj  Xiinibcrs 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  treatment  of  certain  fundamental 
properties  of  numbers.  It  includes  such  topics  as :  properties  of 
integers ;  prime  numbers ;  composite  numbers ;  factorization ;  rela- 
tively prime  numbers ;  properties  of  congruences  and  their  solutions ; 
fundamental  theorems  of  Fermat,  Euler,  Wilson,  Gauss,  etc. ;  primi- 
tive roots  of  a  congruence ;  quadratic  residues ;  and  certain  types  of 
Diophantine  equations. 

Prerequisite :  Two  years  of  college  mathematics 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

^Mathematics  521.     Analytical  Mechanics 

The  fundamental  basic  principles  of  this  course  are  Xewton's  laws 
of  motion,  whose  applications  and  consequences  are  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  study  of  such  topics  as :  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  forces,  the  statics  of  a  particle  and  of  a  rigid  body,  forces  acting 
upon  a  body,  friction,  straight  line  motion,  curvi-linear  motion,  work 
and  energy,  moment  of  inertia,  etc.  The  need  and  usefulness  of 
mathematics  for  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena  are  clearly 
shown. 

Prerequisite  :  Elementary  calculus 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  523.     The  Theory  of  Probability 

In  this  course  the  applications  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  life 
insurance,  statistics,  mechanics,  and  genetics  are  stressed.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  implications  of  probability  in  secondary  school 
mathematics,  and  to  the  teaching  of  probability  in  the  senior  high 
school.  The  ideas  of  choice  in  combinations  and  permutations  are 
developed.  The  intuitive  ideas  and  the  classic  paradoxes  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  theory  are  also  considered.  Additional 
topics  considered  are :  continuous  probability,  the  normal  ]:)rol3ability 
curve,  and  geometric  probability.  It  is  assumed  that  students  taking 
this  course  have  an  understanding  of  college  algebra  and  the  ele- 
mentary ideas  of  calculus. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mat he:matics  524.     Statistical  Inference  and  Sampling  Theory 

In  this  course  the  student  considers  the  planning  and  execution  of 
a  statistical  study.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  moments  and 
moment  generating  functions ;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distribu- 
tions ;  the  general  theory  of  sampling ;  student's  distribution ;  chi- 
square  distribution ;  analysis  of  variance  and  co-variance ;  statistical 
control ;  and  the  design  of  experiments.  The  development  of  statis- 
tical reasoning  is  an  important  aim  of  the  course.  Applications  are 
given  to  industrial,  scientific,  and  social  data. 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  408 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  528.     Mathematics  Materials  for  Student  Activities 
and  Club  Programs 

This  course  analyzes  some  of  the  large  amount  of  material  avail- 
able for  individual  and  club  activities  in  mathematics.  Mathematical 
recreation,  plays,  topics  for  essays  or  club  programs,  and  popular 
books  on  mathematics  are  studied.  The  material  considered  varies 
from  elementary  arithmetical  recreations  for  the  elementary  school 
to  topics  involving  advanced  mathematical  ideas.  Topics  considered 
are :  recreations ;  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  logical  problems  in 
arrangement,  polyhedrons  and  crystallography,  classical  problems  of 
antiquity,  cryptography,  magic  squares,  topological  and  unicursal 
problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

]\Iathematics  529.     Curriculum    Construction   in    Mathematics 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  workshop  or  seminar  in  construct- 
ing curricula  in  mathematics.  The  chief  objective  of  the  course  is 
cooperation  with  those  communities  which  are  planning  changes  in 
their  courses  of  study.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  the  seiec- 
tion  of  aims,  a  study  of  recent  courses  of  study  in  mathematics,  the 
reports  of  various  commissions,  and  other  research  pertinent  to  the 
questions  at  issue. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  530.     Mathematical  Materials  and  their  Applications 
in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

In  this  course  the  student  considers  the  adaptation  and  use  of 
multisensory  materials  to  motivate  and  improve  the  teaching  of  high 
school  mathematics.  Particular  attention  is  given :  to  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  modern  mathematics  laboratory  and  how  it  may  be 
effectively  used ;  to  plans  for  the  extra-curricular  activities  in  mathe- 
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niatics,  such  as  inatheniatics  clul)s  and  asscin1)ly  ])r()granis ;  to  such 
visual  aids  as  pictures,  lantern  slides,  motion  jMctures.  and  l)ullctin 
board  exhibits;  and  to  the  ])ooks.  ])eri()dicals,  and  pamphlets  needed 
for  the  school  and  the  teacher's  library. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  531.     Survey  of  Higher  MafJiemafics 

The  principal  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  some  insight 
into  the  nature  and  content  of  various  fields  of  higher  mathematics. 
This  includes  a  discussion  of  the  basic  structure  and  framework  of 
the  following  branches  of  higher  mathematics :  foundations  of  logic, 
higher  algebra  and  algebraic  theories,  theory  of  groups,  synthetic  and 
analytic  projecture  geometries,  differential  geometry,  N-dimensional 
geometry,  topology,  vector  analysis,  and  calculus  of  variations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


AIatiiematics  601.     IVorksIiop:    Current  Problems  in   tJie  Mathe- 
matics Field 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  workshop  for  the  solution  of  such 
actual  problems  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  as :  courses  in  mathe- 
matics for  the  general  and  for  the  specializing  student ;  integration  of 
mathematics  with  other  courses;  revision  of  subject-matter  in  ])ar- 
ticular  fields,  such  as  in  plane  geometry ;  and  research  problems  in 
specific  units  of  work.  The  class  meets  for  conferences,  reports,  and 
lectures.  Individual  conferences  between  the  instructor  or  consultant 
and  each  individual  member  of  the  class  are  held  by  appointment. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 


SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 

]\Iatiiematics  401.     The    Teaching   oj   Mathematics   in    Secondary 
Schools 

The  student  studies  the  methods  of  teaching  the  diilerent  units 
of  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  He  accompanies  this 
study  by  observing  in  the  College  High  School  the  ways  in  which 
these  methods  are  put  into  practice. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 
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MatheJ'matics  402.     Applications  of  Mathematics 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  adjust  those  modern  instru- 
ments of  precision  which  can  be  used  to  motivate  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Included  among 
these  are  the  slide  rule,  transit,  sextant,  planimeter,  plane  table,  solar 
telescope,  and  astronomical  telescope  with  equatorial  mountings. 
Such  early  instruments  as  the  astrolabe,  hypsometer,  baculum,  and 
optical  square  are  also  considered. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 


Mathematics  404.     Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 

Lectures  are  given  upon  advanced  topics  in  mathematics  and  on 
those  phases  of  mathematics  which  are  finding  new  applications, 
especially  as  they  are  related  to  the  secondary  field. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  405.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

A  cultural  background  in  the  field  of  elementary  mathematics  is 
furnished  by  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  number  systems  of  elementary  mathematics, 
computational  devices,  mathematical  symbolism,  space  concepts,  and 
simple  logical  processes. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  406.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

A  review  and  extension  of  the  theory  of  determinants,  a  study  of 
lines  and  planes  in  space,  of  space  coordinates,  transformation  of 
coordinates,  loci  in  space,  the  sphere,  and  of  quadric  surfaces  are 
considered  in  this  course.  The  study  of  the  general  quadratic  equa- 
tion in  three  variables,  invariance  under  motion,  and  the  classification 
of  numerical  equations  completes  the  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  407.     Advanced  Calculus 

A  study  of  continuity,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  generalized  theorem 
of  the  mean,  and  its  extension  to  series  with  a  remainder  term  is 
made  in  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  408.     An  Introduction  to  Elementary  Mathematical 
Statistics 

Tliis  first  course  covers  the  usual  topics  in  statistics  using  calculus 
as  a  major  tool  in  the  derivation  of  formulae. 


Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  410.     Mathematics  of  Finance 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  elementary  theory  of 
simple  and  compound  interest  and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  in  annuities,  sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation, 
stocks  and  bonds,  installment  buying,  and  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE 

The  teacher  of  secondary  school  science  is  faced  constantly  with 
the  problem  of  maintaining  his  professional  competence  with  respect 
to  recent  advances  in  the  fields  of  science  and  science  education. 

The  past  two  decades  have  brought  forth  an  astonishing  array  of 
new  discoveries  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  other  branches 
of  science.  Entirely  new  scientific  points  of  view  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  his  classroom  practices  up 
to  date  with  the  most  recent  findings  as  reported  in  current  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books. 

The  unusual  growth  of  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  has  brought 
the  science  teacher  numerous  difficult  problems  of  science  education 
which  require  a  more  scholarly  background  than  has  been  necessary 
in  previous  decades.  It  is  clear  that  the  demands  to  be  made  upon 
the  science  teacher  in  the  near  future  will  greatly  exceed  those  of 
any  previous  decade.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  science  and 
secondary  education  is  necessary  to  professional  success  and  pro- 
motion. 

Other  factors  operate  to  multiply  the  problems  of  high  school 
science  teachers.  The  rapid  growth  of  work  in  science  in  elemen- 
tary schools  and  the  extraordinary  growth  of  junior  high  school 
science  preparation  foreshadow  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  the 
senior  high  school  science  program.  This  work  is  now  well  under 
way  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  The  courses  ofifered  here  are 
designed  to  help  the  science  teacher  meet  these  changing  needs. 

Prior  to  matriculation  in  the  Science  Department  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  the  student  should  complete  a  subject  matter  back- 
ground of  thirty  semester-hours  of  college  science  distributed  in  the 
areas  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Deficiencies  must  be 
made  up  prior  to  the  conferment  of  the  A.  M.  degree.  A  minimum 
of  eighteen  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  work  in  science  is  re- 
quired. Science  401  and  Science  404  will  not  be  accepted  toward 
meeting  this  eighteen  semester-hour  departmental  requirement. 
Twelve  of  these  eighteen  semester-hours  shall  include  courses  carry- 
ing laboratory  work  or  the  equivalent.  The  student  is  required  to 
take  a  minimum  of  six  semester-hours  in  Integration  courses  in- 
cluding Integration  503,  Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research. 
This  usually  leaves  eight  semester-hours  free  for  electives.  The  stu- 
dent's work  program  is  prepared  in  cooperation  w4th  the  science 
adviser.  Any  changes  in  the  student's  work  program  are  made  only 
with  the  written  approval  of  the  science  adviser. 
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BIOLOGY 
GRADUATE  COURSES 
Biology  501.     Tlic   Teaching  of  Biology  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  is  a  seminar  and  research  course  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  study  of  the  best  methods  and  practices  1)eing  used  in  the  teach- 
ing of  secondary  school  biology.  Major  topics  of  discussion  are: 
aims  of  secondary  school  biology,  course  content,  functions  of  text- 
books, testing,  laboratory  exercises  and  demonstrations,  and  the  col- 
lection and  use  of  suitable  and  available  laboratory  materials.  A 
study  is  made  of  recent  research  studies  in  the  field  of  biology 
teaching. 

Prerequisite :   18  semester-hours  of  work  in  biology 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Biology  508.     Social  Applications  of  Biology 

This  field-study  course  offers  to  teachers  of  science  an  opportunity 
to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  uses  made  of  biological  principles 
in  industry  and  in  modern  laboratories.  Field  trips  are  designed  to 
cover  such  varied  interests  as  public  health  and  hospital  routine 
laboratories,  medical  botanical  research  laboratories,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  model  industries  developing  biological  products. 

Prerequisite  :   18  semester-hours  of  work  in  biology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Biology  509.     Field  Studies  of  Flowering  Plants 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  upon  the  methods  of  iden- 
tification of  higher  plants  and  the  ecological  factors  aft"ecting  the 
growth  and  development  of  these  plants.  Plants  in  their  winter  con- 
ditions are  considered  first.  As  the  season  progresses,  the  emphasis 
changes  from  the  identification  of  woody  to  herbaceous  forms.  Plant 
communities  of  various  types  are  observed,  and  the  factors  influenc- 
ing their  development  are  discussed.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  such 
typical  habitats  as  the  Pine  Barrens,  Troy  ^Meadows,  Raritan,  and 
others.  The  preparation  of  herbaria  is  stressed,  and  techniques  for 
making  leaf  and  twig  collections  are  demonstrated. 

Prerequisite :  General  botany 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Biology  402.     Mamnialian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and 
of  the  structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.     This  course  pre- 
pares the  student  for  the  study  of  human  physiology. 
Prerequisites :  Biology  201  and  202,  zoology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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Biology  406.     Animal  Histology 

This  course  includes  a  careful  study  of  histological  technique  as 
illustrated  by  preparations  made  from  various  animal  tissues. 
Prerequisites :  Biology  201  and  202,  zoology 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  407.     Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  in- 
fluencing the  development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  verte- 
brates. Students  in  this  course  follow  carefully  the  development  of 
the  chick  through  the  earlier  stages. 

Prerequisite :  Biology  402,  mammalian  anatomy  and  histology 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  408.     Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  of 
biology  with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him  as  a  secon- 
dary school  teacher  to  handle  successfully  biological  materials  and 
experiments  and  demonstrations  in  which  these  materials  are 
employed. 

Prerequisites :  Biology  101  and  102,  botany,  and  Biology  201  and 
202,  zoology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Biology  409.     Human  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  based  on 
previous  study  of  mammalian  anatomy.  In  addition  to  an  analysis 
of  the  part  played  by  organs  and  tissues  in  carrying  out  the  essential 
functions  of  the  body,  special  attention  is  given  to  problems  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation. 

Prerequisite :  A  course  in  comparative  anatomy  or  Biology  402 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Biology  410.     Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  trace  the  probable  course  of  evolution 
of  the  vertebrate  type  with  partial  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
human  body. 

Prerequisites :  Biology  201  and  202,  zoology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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Biology  412,     Gmctics  jroui  Mendel  to  Lyseiiko 

This  course  considers  the  scientific  basis  of  the  gene  concept  and 
its  support  in  experiment  from  Mendel's  work  to  the  present  allevia- 
tions of  the  Lysenko  school.  Documents  of  some  of  the  milestones 
in  the  history  of  the  science  are  studied,  and  the  adherence  to  scien- 
tific method  is  carefully  noted.  The  wide  uses  of  tlie  science  in  plant 
and  animal  improvement  and  the  discoveries  related  to  man's  heredity 
make  an  integral  part  of  the  study.  The  course  helps  the  teacher  of 
biology  or  social  studies  to  discriminate  between  what  is  scientifically 
known  and  what  is  political  philosophy  in  genetics.  Laboratory  exer- 
cises supplement  lectures  and  discussion. 

Prerequisite :  A  course  in  college  biology 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Biology  413.     Beonomic  Botany 

The  discussion  of  the  importance  of  plants  and  plant  life  to  the 
world  in  general  and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal  aim  of  this 
course.  The  economic  importance  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  lower 
plants  is  considered  as  well  as  that  of  the  seed  plants.  The  student 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  general  botany  for  an  understanding  of 
this  course. 

Prerequisite :  One  year  of  general  botany 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


CHEMISTRY 
GRADUATE  COURSES 
Chemistry  501.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Secondary  Schools 
This  course  satisfies  the  requirements  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry 
for  the  limited  secondary  certificate.  A  study  is  made  of  the  objec- 
tives, recent  trends,  methods  of  presentation,  courses  of  study,  lesson 
planning,  instructional  aids,  and  subject  matter  of  high  school 
chemistry. 

Prerequisite:    18  semester-hours  in  chemistry 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Chemistry  508.     Advanced    Organic    Chemistry— Biochemistry 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  living  organ- 
isms, their  nutritional  requirements,  their  mechanism  for  promoting 
and  regulating  chemical  action,  and  their  metabolism  of  foods.     A 
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laboratory  study  is  made  of  the  components  of  foods,  enzyme  action, 
isolation  of  proteins,  etc.,  blood  and  urine  analysis. 

Prerequisites :  Che^mistry  405  and  406,  organic  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  509.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  intensive  and  systematic  study 
of  the  elements  in  the  light  of  the  periodic  classification.  Selected 
theories  and  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  and  some  of  their  ap- 
plications are  studied  in  detail.  A  study  is  made  of  compounds. 
Directed  use  of  chemical  literature  is  an  important  part  of  this  course. 
Individual  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  consists  chiefly  of 
preparation  and  purification  of  inorganic  compounds  and  testing  for 
impurities. 

Prerequisite :  A  course  in  quantitative  analysis 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  510.     Pood  Inspection  and  Analysis 

A  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  commercial  food  products, 
the  laws  governing  purity  and  marketing  of  foods,  methods  of  analysis 
of  foods  and  cosmetics,  and  the  judging  of  foods  for  quality. 

Prerequisites :  Organic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Chemistry  405.     Organic  Chemistry,  Part  I 

The  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  and  gives  in- 
creased facility  and  experience  in  manipulating  complicated  chemical 
apparatus.  It  treats  of  the  role  of  chemistry  in  life  processes,  includ- 
ing the  synthesis  and  adaptation  of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  in 
medicine,  and  in  daily  living.  The.  first  semester's  work  covers  the 
chemistry  of  simple  chain  compounds  and  includes  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates. 

Prerequisites :  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  406.     Organic  CJicmistry,  Part  II 

'Jlic  work  of  this  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  nuiltii)le  func- 
tional chain  compounds,  the  ring  compounds,  vitamins,  hormones, 
and  the  appHcation  of  these  compounds  in  industry,  in  foods,  and 
in  medicine. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  407.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  preparation  of  students. 
The  student,  after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  may  select 
analyses  from  the  following:  general  or  special  types  of  oxidation- 
reduction  ;  gravimetric  methods ;  colorimetric  methods ;  use  of  organic 
reagents  in  analyses;  electrometric  titrations;  conductimetric  titra- 
tion ;  spectrographic  methods  of  analysis ;  electrodeposition  of  metals ; 
and  special  methods  of  analysis. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics  and  one  semester  of  quanti- 
tative analysis,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408A.     Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  I 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  type  of  chemical  industries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  nature  of  their  problems.  A  survey  is  made  by  lectures,  reports, 
and  trips  to  plants  of  the  chemical  industries  in  the  State.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  course  stresses  the  importance  and  the  characteristics  of 
chemical  industries,  the  various  unit  operations  used  by  the  industries 
to  carry  out  chemical  reactions,  the  controls  used  to  insure  quality, 
organization  for  research,  and  the  type  of  workers  employed. 

Prerequisites :  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408B.     Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  metropolitan 
area  utilizing  the  methods  outlined  in  Chemistry  408A.  Also,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  economics  of  chemical  industry,  chemistry  and 
industry  in  general,  and  the  effects  of  chemical  discoveries  upon  liv- 
ing conditions. 

Prerequisites  :  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permissicMi 
of  the  instructor 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  411.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry, 
deals  with  gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes, 
colloids,  thermochemistry,  and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous 
equilibria. 

Prerequisites :  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry, 
Chemistry  202,  analytical  chemistry,  and  Physics 
101  and  102,  general  college  physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


Chemistry  412.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equi- 
librium, electromotive  force,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical 
kinetics,  photo-chemical  reactions,  atomic  structure,  molecular  struc- 
ture, and  radioactivity. 

Prerequisites :  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry. 
Chemistry  202,  analytical  chemistry,  and  Physics 
101  and  102,  general  college  physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  413.     Atomic  Structure  and  Atomic  Energy 

This  is  a  lecture  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  Avith  a 
modern  conception  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
some  significant  aspects  of  atomic  energy.  Some  of  the  topics  studied 
include  the  following :  discoveries  leading  to  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  atom ;  isotopes ;  nuclear  fission ;  nuclear  reactions ;  chem- 
ical versus  atomic  explosions ;  the  chain-reacting  pile ;  production  of 
plutonium ;  detection  and  measurement  of  nuclear  radiation,  and 
incendiary  effects  of  atomic  explosions ;  atomic  energy  for  peace-time 
uses;  radioactive  isotopes  in  agricultural,  biological,  and  chemical 
research ;  and  availability  of  materials  for  atomic  energy. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  chemistry  and  general  college 
physics,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


PHYvSICS 
GRAUATE  COURSES 
Physics  510.     Advanced  Problems  in  PliotograpJiy 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  caniera  club  teacher 
and  the  hobbyist.  The  course  inchides  negative  and  positive  aUera- 
tions,  toning,  printing  processes,  studio  portraits,  color  photography, 
and  photomicrography.  The  student  is  expected  to  submit  prints  of 
exhibition  quality  for  public  showing. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry, 
and  a  first  course  in  photography 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  511.     Electronics  and  Electron  Tubes 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  course  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  basic 
principles  of  electronics.  Such  appliances  as  radio  tubes,  cathode-ray 
tubes,  photo-electric  cells,  and  X-ray  tubes  with  applications  in 
medicine  are  considered. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  512.     Modern  Physics 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  recent  experimental  research  in  physics 
and  of  the  newer  theories  concerning  nuclear  physics  and  electricity. 
Such  topics  as  atomic  spectra,  radioactivity,  artificial  transmutation 
of  the  elements,  and  cosmic  rays  are  discussed. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry, 
and  a  course  in  electrical  measurements 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  513.     Nuclear  Radiation 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  radiations  is  made.  Particular  attention 
is  made  to  radiation  measurement  technique.  The  course  is  con- 
cluded with  a  study  of  health  physics  as  related  to  radiation  dosages 
and  their  effects.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes,  radiation  protection,  and  safety  precautions. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry, 
and  a  course  in  electrical  measurements 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Physics  402.     Advanced  Electricity 

The  most  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  are  as  fol- 
lows:  (1)  to  provide  a  substantial  background  of  training  in  the 
fundamental  laws  and  principles  governing  the  generation  and  use 
of  electricity;  (2)  to  develop  skill  in  manipulating  laboratory  and 
demonstration  apparatus;  and  (3)  to  offer  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  originality  in  devising  methods  for  the  interpretation  of 
experimental  data. 

Prerequisites:  Physics    101    and    102   and   Chemistry    101   and 
102 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are :  the 
propagation  of  light;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy; 
reflection,  refraction,  polarization;  spectrum  analysis;  photometric 
measurements ;  photoelectric  cells ;  measurement  of  high  tempera- 
tures ;  characteristics  of-  illumination,  modern  illuminants ;  and  indus- 
trial and  domestic  uses  of  light. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  406.     Astronomy 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  con- 
sidered :  motions  of  the  earth ;  time ;  the  moon ;  law  of  gravitation ; 
the  planets ;  comets ;  meteors ;  the  sun ;  evolution  of  the  solar  system ; 
the  constellations ;  distances  and  motions  of  the  stars ;  spectrum 
analysis;  and  telescopic  observations. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics  and  college  chemistry 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  407A.     Aviation,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  aviation,  air 
traffic  rules,  airworthiness  regulations,  pilot  certification,  types  of 
aircrafts,  aircraft  structures,  principles  of  aerodynamics,  lift,  drag, 
.stability,  motions  of  an  airplane,  piloting,  motorless  flight,  and  air- 
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craft  engines.     Flight  experience  is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this 
course. 

Prerequisite:  General  college  physics 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Physics  407B.     Aviation,  Part  II 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  the  topics  considered  in  Physics 
407A  and  also  develops  an  understanding  of  power  performance, 
propellers,  engine  instruments,  and  flight  instruments.  Flight  ex- 
perience is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course. 

Prerequisite :  General  college  physics 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Physics  408.     Advanced  Aviation 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  navigation ;  meteorology  as 
applied  to  flight  operations ;  radio  communications ;  flight  and  navi- 
gational radio  aids ;  instrument  flights ;  jet,  turbojet,  and  rocket 
flight ;  and  recent  advancement  in  aviation. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  407 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  409.     Introduction  to  Radio  Comniunication 

This  course  deals  with  direct  and  alternating  current  circuits ;  con- 
struction and  operation  of  detectors ;  characteristics  of  audio  and 
radio  frequency  amplifiers ;  vacuum  tubes ;  and  two-way  communi- 
cation in  aviation. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in   electrical 
measurements 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  410.     PJiysical  Principles  in  Automotive  Transportation 

This  course  deals  with  the  following  topics :  engine  theory  and 
design,  cooling  system,  ignition,  fuel  system,  motors  and  generators, 
wiring  and  lighting,  storage  battery,  and  transmission. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit :    4  scmcster-huurs 

Physics  411.     Photography 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  su]")ple- 
mented   by   lectures   and   demonstrations.      Emphasis    is    placed    on 
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physical  principles  in  the  construction  of  cameras,  projection  printers, 
tanks,  and  filters.  Special  attention  is  given  to  chemical  principles 
in  the  development  of  films  and  paper,  toning,  intensification,  and 
reduction. 

Prerequisites :  General  physics  and  general  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 


SCIENCE 
GRADUATE  COURSES 

SciKNCK  504.     Survey  of  Recent  Investigations  in  Science  Teaching 

This  course  deals  with  published  and  unpublished  investigations  in 
the  field  of  science  education.  Studies  of  demonstration  methods, 
curriculum  construction,  scientific  vocabularies  of  texts,  laboratory 
design,  measurement  of  the  outcomes  of  learning,  laboratory  ap- 
paratus, prediction  of  success  in  college  courses,  methods  of  visual 
instruction,  and  other  topics  are  considered. 

Prerequisite :  State  certification  in  science 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  505.     Science    Workshop    far    Junior    and    Senior    High 
Schools 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  principals,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  to  organize  and  deyelop  a  program  of  science  courses  in 
keeping  with  present-day  science  knowledge  and  the  interests  of 
students  in  recent  scientific  developments. 

Prerequisite :  State  certification  in  science 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 
Science  401.     The  Teaching  of  Science  in  Secondary  Schools 

The  chief  purposes  of  this  course  are:  to  review  the  educational 
objectives  of  science  in  public  schools;  to  consider  a  program  of  in- 
struction planned  for  all  grades  of  the  public  school  system ;  to  study 
the  chief  aids  to  instruction  such  as  texts,  manuals,  workbooks, 
tests,  and  materials  for  the  enrichment  of  teaching ;  to  make  a  critical 
review  of  standards  of  classroom  and  laboratory  instruction;  to 
observe  junior  high  school  classes  at  work  in  science;  and  to  par- 
ticipate  in   classroom   activities   in   biology,    chemistry,    and   physics 
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prior   to   student-teaching.      This   course    is    re(|uired   of   all    under- 
graduate science  majors. 

Prerequisites:  See  the  undergraduate  bulletin  for  recjuired  courses 
in  biology,  chemistry,  and  ]:)hysics 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Science  401  D.     TJic  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  covers  the  study  of  State  aviation  programs,  texts, 
bulletins,  free  material  for  school  use,  demonstration  ecjuipment,  tests, 
working  models,  visual  aids,  and  references  needed  to  teach  aero- 
dynamics, aircraft  engines,  meteorology,  navigation,  and  aircraft  com- 
munication in  high  schools.  Field  trips  to  airports  and  aviation 
industries  are  included. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Science  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  assignment  in  student-teaching 
in  a  public  high  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  has  accumu- 
lated some  experience  with  the  problems  of  high  school  science  in- 
struction, he  returns  to  the  college  campus  for  an  intensive  study  of 
a  limited  number  of  problems  in  a  single  field  of  science. 

Prerequisites :  See  the  undergraduate  bulletin  for  required  courses 
in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Science  405.     Field  and  Laboratory  Studies  in  Science 

This  integrated  course  is  designed  to  show  the  relationship  in  the 
geological  rock  formations,  the  types  of  soil,  water  patterns,  plant 
communities,  and  animal  inhabitants  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and 
the  effects  on  human  occupations.  The  field  trips  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  data  and  materials  for  intensive  work  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  experiments  are  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  common  but  possibly  unstudied  features  of  the 
landscape,  e.  g.,  soils  are  reproduced  in  profile  and  examined  micro- 
scopically, physically,  and  chemically ;  water  from  a  variety  of  sources 
is  tested  for  biological  and  chemical  impurities ;  the  census  of  plant 
and  animal  inhabitants  of  typical  areas  is  associated  with  relevant 
factors  in  the  environment.  Discussions  precede  and  follow  the  field 
and  laboratory  work  to  establish  the  probable  history  of  the  area  and 
to  suggest  the  probable  trend,  whether  advancing  or  retrogressing, 
of  its  development.  Stress  is  placed  on  the  kinds  of  human  control 
in  specific  communities  which  would  best  serve  their  progress. 
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Students  are  asked  to  submit  an  analysis  of  the  geological  and 
biological  features  of  some  known  community,  based  on  the  skills 
and  principles  involved  in  the  course.  Some  other  objectives  of  the 
course  include  an  understanding  of  the  organization  of  school 
museums  for  learning  purposes,  the  making  of  ecological  maps  and 
illustrating  them  with  photographs  and  diagrams,  and  the  techniques 
of  ecological  field  trips.  Two  instructors,  a  chemist  and  a  biologist, 
collaborate  in  giving  this  course. 

Prerequisite :  Proficiency  in  biology  and  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Science:  410.     Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  in 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  about 
three  hundred  demonstrations. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  chemistry,  college  physics,  and  a 
course  in  general  biology 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  411.     Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Science 

In  this  course  each  student  selects  a  phase  of  field  science  in  which 
he  does  advanced  research  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor. 
Plant  ecology,  bird-life,  pond  life,  fungi,  tree  diseases,  and  insect  life 
are  a  few  of  the  areas  from  which  the  student  may  choose. 

Prerequisites :  Science  405,  Field  and  Laboratory  Studies  in 
Science,  or  its  equivalent  plus  at  least  12  points  in 
biology 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Science  412.     Field  Studies  in  Science:  Biological 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  the  ecology,  life-history,  and 
identification  of  plant  and  animal  communities  (terrestrial  and 
aquatic)  with  an  introduction  to  their  conservation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Science  413.     Field  Studies  in  Science:  Physical 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  local  and  New  Jersey  geology, 
minerals,  soils,  and  waters,  with  emphasis  on  the  chemical  and 
physical  aspects  of  soil  and  water.  Field  trips  are  taken  through  the 
Kittatinny  Mountains  and  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Science  414.     Conservation  of  Plants  and  Animals 

The  social,  economic,  and  eccjlogical  ini])lications  of  plant  and 
animal  conservation  are  considered  together  in  this  course.  Discus- 
sion periods  are  interspersed  with  field  trips  to  forests  and  wildlife 
management  areas.  Co-operating  experts  from  State  and  Federal 
agencies  bring  special  contributions  in  their  fields.  Visual  aids  are 
used  extensively. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Science  415.     Conservation  of  Soil  and  Water 

The  social,  economic,  and  ecological  implications  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  are  considered  together  in  this  course.  Discussion 
periods  are  interspersed  with  field  trips  to  selected  areas.  Outside 
experts  bring  special  contributions  in  their  fields.  Visual  aids  are 
used  extensively. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Science  416.     Problems  in  Conservation 

In  this  course,  a  student  or  a  group  of  students  selects  a  phase  of 
conservation  in  which  he  or  the  group  does  original  research,  either 
at  the  School  of  Conservation  or  within  New  Jersey.  The  research 
may  be  done  any  time  during  the  summer  with  the  approval  of  the 
instructor.  This  course  is  intended  primarily  to  encourage  individ- 
uals or  groups  from  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  New  Jersey  to 
use  the  School  of  Conservation  as  a  base  for  research  in  conservation. 
Enrollment  is  limited  and  subject  to  advanced  approval.  Fees  are 
determined  by  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  allowed  and  the  number 
of  days  or  weeks  spent  in  research. 

Credit :  To  be  determined  by  length  of  stay  and  nature  of  problem 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  teacher  of  social  studies  works  in  a  field  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  constantly  changing  and  expanding.  The  necessity  for  con- 
stant study,  especially  with  regard  to  the  contemporary  social  situation 
and  its  problems,  presses  upon  every  secondary  school  teacher  of  the 
social  studies.  The  Social  Studies  Department  at  Montclair  intends 
to  provide  for  such  teachers  courses  of  an  advanced  character  which 
will  help  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  changes  in  a  changing  world. 
It  also  will  provide  advanced  courses  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to 
increase  their  preparedness  in  specialized  secondary  school  subjects. 
Finally,  it  aims  to  provide  for  the  teacher-in-service  an  opportunity 
for  keeping  informed  concerning  the  changing  techniques  and  prob- 
lems of  teaching  the  social  studies.  Selections  from  advanced  courses 
of  the  sort  just  described  lead  to  the  Master's  degree  in  the  social 
studies. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Master's  degree  in  social  studies,  candi- 
dates will  either  prepare  a  thesis  or  pass  an  oral  examination  based 
upon  a  selected  field  of  research.  They  will  earn  at  least  eighteen 
semester-hours  of  credit  in  social  studies  courses  on  the  400  or  500 
level,  selected  with  the  approval  of  the  Head  of  the  Department.  They 
must  submit  credits  equivalent  to  an  undergraduate  major  in  social 
studies,  totaling  at  least  thirty  semester-hours,  as  a  prerequisite  to 
matriculation  for  graduate  study. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Social  Studies  502.     The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  origin  and  framing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  aims  to  search  out  the  roots 
and  influences  that  determined  our  basic  political  institutions.  The 
seminar  method  is  employed  and  attention  is  given  to  the  techniques 
of  historical  research  and  historical  writing. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  506.     The  British  Bmpirc  from  1783 

This  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  British  Empire  from 
the  period  of  the  old  Colonial  system  to  the  present  British  Common- 
•wealth  of  Nations.  The  rise  of  dominion  government,  the  forces  of 
anti-imperialism,  and  the  various  solutions  suggested  from  the  im- 
provement of  imperial  relations  are  stressed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  515.     History  of  Political  Thought 

The  major  theories  of  representative  poHtical  philosophers  con- 
cerning the  nature,  functions,  organization  and  sovereignty  of  the 
state  are  studied  in  this  course.  Among  those  discussed  are :  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Lutlier,  Calvin, 
Bodin,  Hohbes,  Locke,  Spinoza,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Hume, 
Bentham,  J.  S.  Mill,  Burke,  Hegel,  Marx. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  517.     Money  and  Banking 

An  opportunity  is  provided  for  an  analysis  of  the  monetary  and 
banking  principles  and  practices  basic  to  modern  economic  organiza- 
tion. Consideration  is  given  to  the  various  theories  of  money,  the 
relation  of  money  to  prices,  banking  systems  and  their  operation,  and 
the  nature  and  significance  of  credit.  Special  attention  is  directed 
to  an  examination  of  the  functioning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
in  relation  to  the  gold  standard,  a  managed  currency,  stability,  infla- 
tion and  deflation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  518.     Recent  Trends  in  American  History   (1918 
to  the  present) 

Without  attempting  to  reach  final  conclusions,  this  course  analyzes 
the  major  problems  which  have  influenced  American  life  since  the 
First  World  War.  The  new  position  of  the  nation  in  world  affairs, 
the  modifications  of  the  old  economic  order,  the  progress  of  social 
and  political  change  are  all  surveyed.  While  the  treatment  is  his- 
torical, it  is  intended  to  present  materials  which  are  serviceable  in 
teaching  the  Problems  of  American  Democracy. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  522.     The  Development  of  Economic   Institutions 
and  Ideas 

This  course  deals  with  the  changing  principles,  institutions  and 
ideas  which  determine  the  character  of  economic  society.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  more  important  schools  of  economic  thought  such  as  the 
Classical,  Historical,  and  Institutional  groups  are  emphasized,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Mercantilists,  Physiocrats,  Adam  Smith,  Malthus, 
Ricardo,  ]\Iarx,  Henry  George,  Veblen,  Hobson,  Commons,  Keynes, 
and  others  are  examined  in  relation  to  the  important  problems  of 
money,  credit,  prices,  business  cycles,  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, property,  wages,  the  nature  of  wealth  and  value,  and  economic 
planning. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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SociAi,  Studies  523.     The  Economics  of  the  Business  Cycle 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  business 
cycles  and  their  impact  on  the  national  economy,  to  survey  business 
cycle  theories,  and  to  analyze  the  significant  proposed  methods  of 
control  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  desirable  public  program 
conducive  to  economic  stability. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAiv  Studies  524.     The  Economics  of  Public  Fiscal  Policy 

This  is  a  course  for  the  mature  student  interested  in  the  effect  of 
government  tax  policies  on  the  national  economy.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  various  theories  of  justice  in  taxation:  the  incidence  and 
shifting  of  the  tax  burden ;  the  constitutional  aspects  of  government 
finance ;  fiscal  policy  and  full  employment ;  taxation  and  economic 
inequality;  the  economics  of  public  borrowing;  and  management  of 
the  national  debt.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  conflicting 
issues  which  have  arisen  from  the  increasing  encroachment  of  public 
finance  on  both  business  and  the  consumer  due  to  war  and  recurrent 
depressions.  Attention  is  also  given  to  such  special  programs  as  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  aid  to  underdeveloped  economic  areas. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 
For  more  complete  descriptions  see  the  undergraduate  catalog. 

ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

SociAE  Studies  421.     Oriental  Civilisation 

This  course  presents  the  important  contributions  to  civilization  and 
social  progress  made  in  antiquity  in  three  great  centers  of  the  Near 
East :  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Crete. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  422.     Greek  Civilisation 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  development  of  Greek 
civilization  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  423.     Roman  Civilisation 

This  course  traces  the  social  changes  in  Rome  from  the  earhest 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  the  empire  are  discussed  with  relation  to  their  importance  in 
medieval  civilization. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  424.     Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  aims  to  trace  the  history  and  civilization  of  the  different 
races  which  wandered  about  and  finally  settled  in  Europe  during 
the  medieval  period. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  426.     Medieval  History  to  1498 

In  the  first  part  a  study  is  made  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
political  breakdown  of  the  imperial  principle,  such  as  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  barbarization  of  the  West,  and  the  expansion  of  Islam. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  developments  in  Western  Europe 
after  1200,  stressing  political  movements,  medieval  commerce,  guilds, 
growth  of  towns,  and  cultural  changes. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  427.     Ancient  History  to  378  A.  D. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  the  Oriental  period  and  the 
Greek  through  the  Periclean  Age.  The  second  part  covers  the 
Hellenistic  period  from  the  rise  of  Philip  of  ]\Iacedon,  stressing  at- 
tempts at  federalism. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  473.     The  Arts  in  Western  Civilisation 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  the  social,  economic,  political, 
and  religious  movements  in  Western  Civilization  influenced  the 
aesthetic  expression  of  Europe  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to 
the  Rise  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
Gothic  Baroque,  and  Rococo  art,  architecture,  and  music  are  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

SociAi,  Studies  414.     Modern  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  historical  periods  as  such  and  with 
the  influences  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  the  Eng- 
lish literature  of  the  century.  The  Napoleonic  era,  political  reform, 
factory  reform,  the  humanitarian  movement,  the  Irish  question,  the 
ministries  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  and  the  interpretation  of  poli- 
tics and  literature  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


SociAi.  Studies  420.     Biiropean  Outlook 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  background  for  understand- 
ing Europe  today.  The  reality  of  ideological  struggles  between  free 
and  totalitarian  countries  is  emphasized  as  a  main  source  of  present- 
day  conflict. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


SociAi,  Studies  441.     Economic  History  of  Europe 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their 
relation  to  world-wide  conditions.  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the 
economic  life  and  development  of  Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  economic  world. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


SociAi,  Studies  448.     The  British  Dominions 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  are  playing  in  present  world  affairs.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  to  Canada  and  its  dual  position  as  an  American  state 
and  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  457.     Development  of  Russia 

Factors  which  have  shaped  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  people, 
such  as  Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tar- 
tar state  organization,  the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin, 
Slavophilism,  and  dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  458.     Russia  as  a  World  Power 

.Vii  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  -Turkey,  the 
European  continent,  England  and  the  United  States  is  presented- 
Marxist  world  policy,  as  interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures, 
Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  is  described. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  493.     IVcstcrii  Europe  Since  World  War  I 

This  course  presents  an  outline  of  the  rise  of  comnuinism  and 
fascism  and  the  reaction  of  the  western  democracies  to  these  move- 
ments. The  Civil  War  in  Spain,  the  Munich  Pact,  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  diplomatic  events  of  the  World  War  II  era,  United 
Nations  problems,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  special  problems  of 
western  defense  are  emphasized.  /\n  evaluation  of  western  Europe's 
significance  for  the  United  States  is  attempted. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 
Social  Studies  413.    Bconoinic  History  of  tJie  United  States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from 
their  beginnings  in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  ex- 
pressions in  the  present  crisis. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  419.    American  Political  Biography 

This  is  the  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures 
in  American  political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show 
the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
and  to  point  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life.  The 
study  includes  such  leaders  as  Washington,  JefTerson,  Hamilton, 
Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  T.  Roosevelt,  and  Wilson. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  438.     The  Literature  of  American  History 

A  brief  description  of  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  is  followed  by  class  practice  in  finding  and  using  the  pri- 
mary sources  of  some  of  the  facts  commonly  taught  in  schools. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  447.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  grad- 
ually conscious  of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the 
important  role  we  have  come  to  play  in  international  politics. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  471.     The  United  States  Since  World  War  I 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political, 
and  international,  which  have  marked  our  national  development  since 
the  end  of  the  first  World  War.  It  is  intended  especially  for  social 
studies  seniors  as  a  preparation  for  the  second  year  of  secondary 
school  American  history  as  provided  for  in  the  recently  adopted  state 
requirements. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  474.     America  in  Transition 

This  course  surveys  rapidly  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  and  then 
emphasizes  the  major  trends,  economic  and  social,  which  have 
made  modern  America.  It  is  intended  as  a  more  advanced  study 
than  that  which  is  made  in  the  undergraduate  course.  The  period 
covered  is  from  1867  to  around  1914. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  475.     The  History  of  American  Thought 

This  course  considers  the  influential  thinking  in  America  from  the 
Mayflower  Compact  to  the  Marshall  Plan  to  see  how  certain  ideas 
or  trends  of  thought  have  grown  out  of  situations  and  have  in  turn 
helped  to  mould  the  course  of  our  history.  The  student  should  gain 
an  appreciation  for  the  American  contribution  to  world  culture,  and 
an  examination  is  made  of  outworn  stereotypes  which  exist  today. 
The  writings  and  discourses  of  important  American  thinkers  are  con- 
sidered including  Mather,  Paine,  Jefferson,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and 
Veblen. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  480.     Social  History  of  the  United  States 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of 
American  history.  As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take  the 
place  of  economic  and  political  history.  The  course  considers  pop- 
ulation movements  and  growth,  rural  and  urban  social  problems, 
status  of  women,  family  life,  Utopian  ventures,  mass  media  of  com- 
munication, amusements  and  recreation,  and  human  rights. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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THE  AMERICAS 

Social  Studils  415.    Latin-Aiucncan  Relations  of  the  United  Stofcs 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  pohtical,  economic, 
and  social  relations  that  have  developed  between  us  and  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studie:s  417.     American  Archaeology 

This  course  shows  that  the  New  World  of  the  early  discoverers 
was  in  reality  far  from  new.  The  course  discusses  the  prehistoric 
pueblo  dwellers  and  early  mound  builders.  The  truly  remarkable 
civilizations  of  the  Mayas  and  the  Incas  are  examined  and  compared 
with  that  of  the  Aztecs.  North  American  tribes  of  Indians  are  also 
studied  in  order  to  evaluate  their  significant  cultures. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*SociAL  Studies  435A.     The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political, 

Bconomic,  and  Cidtural  Survey,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean  countries.  Attention  is  given  to  the  dependencies 
of  the  United  States  in  this  region  as  well  as  to  the  independent  re- 
publics. Twentieth  century  political,  economic,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments of  this  region  are  stressed  in  light  of  the  inter- American  system. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*SociAL  Studies  435B.     The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political, 

Economic,  and  Cidtural  Survey,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  specifically  wdth  the  twentieth  century  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  life  of  the  South  American  nations.  The  role 
which  the  South  American  states  play  in  world  affairs  is  stressed. 
Attention  is  given  to  post- World  War  II  developments  and  adjust- 
ments in  South  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

*SociAL  Studies  440A  and  440B.    The  Development  of  Central  and 

South  America  as  Colojiies  and  A-atiojis 

The  first  part  of  this  course  surveys  the  period  of  exploration  and 
settlement  in  the  colonies  of  South  and  Central  America.    The  second 


*  Note :  Courses  435A,  435B,  440A,  and  440B  are  independent  courses ;  none 
is  prerequisite  for  another. 
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part  studies  the  experiences  of  the  various  Latin-American  nations 
under  different  forms  of  government. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 
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The  Development  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean States 


It  is  intended  to  show  in  this  course  the  historical  development  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  nations  in  terms  of  their  political,  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  progress  in  order  to  develop  understandings  and 
appreciations  for  their  cultures  and  present-day  problems.  The  re- 
lationships of  their  problems  to  those  of  the  other  American  nations 
are  stressed  and  placed  in  proper  perspective. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  453B.     The  Development  of  Canada 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  historical  background, 
geographical  environment,  governmental  organization,  economic  be- 
havior, and  social  conditions  of  the  northern  neighbor  of  the  United 
States.  Its  professional  objective  is  to  provide  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  necessary  to  the  student  and  teacher  who  may  follow 
and  interpret  the  growth,  internal  and  external,  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  of  its  relation  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Social  Studies  412.     International  Government 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express 
itself  in  a  formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course. 
The  agencies  which  have  been  established  to  deal  with  international 
legislative,  executive,  administrative,  and  judicial  problems  are 
studied. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  434.     Contemporary  World  Affairs 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  leading  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  issues  before  the  world  today.  The 
backgrounds  from  which  these  international  affairs  have  evolved  are 
reviewed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  442.     TJic  Par  Bast 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  situation  of 
the  Far  East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  on  our  relations  with  the  Philippines. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  451.     Tlw  Middle  Bast 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilizations.  Post- 
war planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through  Persia, 
India,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Malaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is 
discussed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

ECONOMICS 

Social  Studies  446.     Citrrcnt  Problems  in  Bcououiies  and  Govern- 
ment 

This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to 
government.  The  causes  and  results  of  governmental  activities  are 
discussed  in  the  light  of  their  economic  significance  and  their  bearing 
on  public  welfare. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  450.     Modern  Bconomic  Problems 

After  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  material  contained  in  Social 
Studies  200A,  Contemporary  Bconomic  Life,  the  class  proceeds  to 
make  a  detailed  study  of  our  broader  economic  problems  and  of  the 
public  policy  relating  to  them.  (Students  who  have  had  credit  for 
Social  Studies  450B  should  not  enroll  in  this  course.) 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  454.     Post-War  Bconomic  Reconstruction 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  provide  information  necessary  to 
appreciate  the  impact  of  reconstruction  following  the  war  upon  exist- 
ing economic  institutions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  456.     International  Bconomic  Relations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  significance  of  inter- 
national trade  and  exchange  to  the  economic  life  of  our  nation  and  to 
the  world  economy. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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SOCIOLOGY 

Social  Studie:s  428.     Racial  Contributions  to  American  Life 

This  course  deals  with  the  basic  problems  of  quantity,  quality,  and 
distribution  of  population  and  emphasizes  the  adjustments  and  malad- 
justments which  result  from  the  interrelations  of  Negroes,  Asiatics, 
and  various  types  of  Europeans  in  the  United  States. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  429.     Present-Day  Social  Problems 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  and 
their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this  course 
proceeds  with  a  study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources,  treatment, 
and  prevention. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  439.     The  Family  and  Its  Problems 

This  course  gives  a  history  of  the  family,  our  American  family  pat- 
terns, the  effects  of  social  change,  marital  patterns  of  interaction, 
social  roles,  sources  of  conflicts  and  frustration,  divorce  and  desertion, 
special  problems  in  family  life,  economics  of  children  and  the  home, 
social  legislation  pertaining  to  family  problems,  marital  adjustments, 
personality  change  after  marriage,  parent-child  relationships,  and 
personality  reorientation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  443.     Youth  and  the  Community 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to 
the  community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise 
in  the  relationship  of  youth  and  the  community;  e.  g.,  juvenile  de- 
linquenc}^  conditions  contributing  to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted 
children,  and  educational  and  social  agencies  active  in  solving  youth 
behavior. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  444.     The  Social  Bases  of  Human  Relations 

This  course  emphasizes  the  social  bases  of  human  nature  and  per- 
sonality. Primary  and  secondary  groups,  folkways,  mores,  and  in- 
stitutions are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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SociATv  Studies  455.     Social  Legislation 

This  course  analyzes  the  social,  economic,  and  political  adjust- 
ments which  have  come  about  in  our  society  due  to  technological 
progress. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  476.     Personality    Development    and    Group    Re- 
lations 

A  study  is  made  of  personality  growth  through  social  contacts,  the 
environmental  factors  found  in  the  home  and  family,  neighborhood, 
play,  and  school  groups.  Methods  of  measuring  the  place  of  the 
individual  in  the  group,  analysis  of  the  group  process,  ways  of  1)ring- 
ing  about  better  life  adjustment,  and  integrating  experiences  are  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course.  Concrete  cases  of  maladjustment  to 
society  and  disintegrated  personality  are  studied.  Agencies  in  the 
community  which  serve  youth  are  visited,  and  leadership  in  com- 
munity group  activities  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  course  re- 
quirements. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  477.     Rural  Sociology 

During  this  course  the  student  comes  face  to  face  with  rural  life 
in  northern  New^  Jersey.  Social  processes  and  problems  are  con- 
sidered. Opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  attend  Grange 
meetings,  county  fairs,  rural  dances  and  parties,  and  to  live  for  a  day 
or  two  with  a  farm  family. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  479.     Education  and  Interciiltural  Relationships 

Within  our  nation  as  within  the  world,  along  with  common  needs 
and  interests,  there  exist  differences  between  groups  and  individuals 
which  act  as  barriers  to  satisfying  human  relationships.  This  course 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  these  barriers  and  of  common  in- 
terests and  needs  which  exist  in  spite  of  such  barriers.  We  study 
not  only  the  existence  of  such  conditions  but  also  the  attitudes,  prin- 
ciples, and  techniques  which  may  make  for  better  human  relationships. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

SociAiv  Studies  402A  and  402B.     Ainerican      and       Comparative 

Government 

The  basic  facts  and  principles  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  civics, 
history,  and  the  pohtical  aspects  of  Problems  of  American  Democracy 
are  studied.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  American  national  govern- 
ment, including  the  obligations  and  rights  of  citizens,  the  suffrage, 
political  parties,  the  changing  nature  of  the  Federal  system,  and  the 
executive,  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  systems.  The  sec- 
ond part  deals  with  similar  political  phenomena  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours  each 


Social  Studies  407.     New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution;  New  Jersey's  place  in 
the  Federal  system ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens ;  suffrage ;  poli- 
tical parties ;  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  administrative  systems ; 
the  courts,  the  law  enforcement  and  correctional  systems ;  revenues 
and  expenditures;  public  health,  educational,  highway,  and  other 
services ;  county  and  municipal  government ;  and  other  local  political 
units. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  433.     American  Political  Thought 

■  This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they 
have  emerged  from  social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are 
founded  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison, 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and 
Wilson. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  437.     The  Political  Party  System  in   the    United 
States 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  party  organizations,  the  political 
boss,  the  political  machine,  party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  elec- 
tion laws,  primaries,  conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections, 
majority  rule,  the  development  of  the  party  system,  sectional  politics, 
the  farm  vote,  the  labor  vote,  and  the  future  of  party  government  in 
the  United  States. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Social  Studies  404.     Tlic  Philosophy  of  History 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  investigate  the  relation  of  liistory 
to  the  other  social  studies  and  also  the  major  attempts  to  hnd  the 
meaning  of  history.  A  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  leading  philoso- 
phies of  history. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  470.     History  and  Principles  of  Philosophy 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  of  the 
important  principles  contributed  by  outstanding  philosophers  from 
Thales  to  Gentile.  ]\Iuch  of  the  discussion  is  centered  on  the  three 
types  of  philosophic  thought :  naturalism,  idealism,  and  pragmatism. 
Among  the  philosophers  considered  are :  Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
Spencer,  Rousseau,  Hegel,  James,  Dewey,  and  Gentile. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  478.     Theories  of  Social  Justice  from  Antiquity  to 
Our  Time 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  specific  ideas  of  social  justice 
resulted  from  specific  historical  conditions  and  events.  A  comparison 
of  social  upheavals  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans ;  the  early  Christians ;  the  peasants  in  the  ^vliddle  Ages :  the 
religious  rebels  of  the  early  Renaissance;  and  the  revolutionaries  of 
the  modern  age  is  to  furnish  background  material  for  an  understand- 
ing of  present  social  thought.  Lectures  and  discussions  cover  the 
social  prophets  of  the  Hebrews ;  Lycurgus ;  Cleomenes ;  Plato ; 
Gracchus ;  Spartacus ;  the  Essenes,  the  Waldensians,  the  Albigensians, 
and  the  Hussites ;  Wycliffe ;  John  Ball ;  and  on  selected  social  thinkers 
of  the  last  few  centuries,  such  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Rousseau, 
the  L'topians,  the  Socialists,  and  the  Anarchists. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


EDUCATIONAL  TECHNIQUES 

Social  Studies  40L     The  Teachincj  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secon- 
dary Schools 

This  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method 
in  teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the 
correlation  of  subject-matter  organization  in  socialized  recitation,  the 
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teaching  of  current  events,  projects  in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the 
project-problem  as  a  method  of  teaching  history  and  civics. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  472.     Modern     Social     Studies     Instruction     and 
Supervision 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  assist  teachers  and  supervisors 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  recent  curriculum  trends,  current 
subject-matter  tendencies,  and  newer  practices  in  secondary  school 
social  studies.  Topics  discussed  include :  materials,  methods,  and 
techniques ;  use  of  audio-visual  aids ;  courses  of  study  and  experi- 
mental problems;  professional  literature;  and  problems  of  the  critic 
teacher  and  the  supervisor. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


FIELD  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

SociAiv  Studies  459.     New  Jersey  and  the  Metropolitan  Community 

This  is  a  sequel  to  Sociai.  Studies  302  and  consists  of  an  entirely 
different  series  of  field  studies.  There  are  eight  all-day  field  trips 
and  seven  two-hour  class  periods.  The  course  is  given  on  Saturdays, 
during  both  semesters  when  possible,  and  is  open  to  all  regular  and 
part-time  students  as  an  elective.  The  field  studies  in  the  course 
cover  comprehensively  the  geography  of  New  Jersey  and  the  lower 
Hudson  valley  with  emphasis  on  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources.   Attention  is  also  given  to  the  cultural  pattern  of  the  region. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

SociAE  Studies  460.     Central  Eastern  Region 

This  fifteen-day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  covers  the  major  points  of 
historic  interest  associated  with  the  Colonial  Period,  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War,  and  the  geographic  features  of  the 
coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  Great  Valley,  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  in  these  states.  Travel  is  by  modern  chartered  motor 
coach,  and  overnight  stops  are  made  at  first-class  hotels.  Among 
the  places  visited  are :  Valley  Forge,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  An- 
napolis, Washington,  Arlington,  Alexandria,  Mt.  Vernon,  Freder- 
icksburg, Richmond,  Washington's  birthplace  at  Wakefield,  Lee's 
plantation  at  Stratford,  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Jamestown, 
Raleigh,  Chattanooga,  Asheville,  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  Norris 
Dam,  Jefferson's  Monticello  at  Charlottesville,  Natural  Bridge,  Sky- 
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line  I3rive  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  Luiay  Caverns,  Win- 
chester, Harper's  Ferry,  Frederick,  Gettyshurg.  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  area  around  Lancaster  and  Ephrata. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  461.     Nczu  England  and  Prcncli  Canada 

This  field  study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct 
observation  the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days 
immediately  following  the  summer  session,  is  made  in  a  modern 
chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The 
route  covers  the  lower  Connecticut  Valley,  including  Hartford, 
Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Deerfield ;  the  Rhode  Island  cities  of 
Providence  and  Newport ;  historic  Massachusetts  towns  such  as 
Plymouth,  Boston,  Lexington,  Concord,  Salem,  and  Marblehead ; 
the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  and  southern  Elaine ;  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  the  Mt.  Washington  and  Franconia  Notch  area ;  the  Canadian 
Province  of  Quebec,  including  the  ancient  French  city  of  Quebec, 
Montmorency  Falls,  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Montreal ;  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  an  indispensable  background  for  an  understanding  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  life  and  history  in  this  region. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  462.     Continental  United  States 

This  field  study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel, 
including  all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunitv  for 
gaining  an  integrated  view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  The  trip  is 
made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at 
first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  about  12,500  miles  and  visits  26 
states  and  6  National  Parks.  Among  the  major  points  of  interest  are 
Gettysburg,  Natural  Bridge,  Blue  Ridge  and  blue  grass  region,  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Lincoln  shrines  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  Dodge  City, 
Royal  Gorge,  Pikes  Peak,  Denver,  Rocky  IMountain  National  Park, 
Taos  and  other  Indian  Reservations,  Santa  Fe,  Petrified  Forest, 
Painted  Desert,  Grand  Canyon.  Bryce  and  Zion  National  Parks, 
Hoover  Dam,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  San  Diego,  San  Capistrano 
and  other  Missions,  Tia  Juana,  Santa  Barbara.  Sequoia  and  Yosemite 
National  Parks,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Lake  Tahoe, 
Reno,  Donner  Pass,  mammoth  redwood  groves.  Crater  Lake.  Colum- 
bia River  Valley,  Portland,  Seattle,  Mt.  Rainier,  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Spokane,  Butte,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Salt  Lake  City,  pioneer 
trails  of  Wyoming,  Black  Hills,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toronto  and  Ni- 
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agara  Falls.  All  important  geographic  and  historical  features  are 
studied  under  the  instruction  of  members  of  the  college  faculty  and 
local  specialists.    Write  for  detailed  descriptive  folder. 

Credit :    10  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  463.    The  Lower  South 

This  is  a  fifteen-day  field  study  course,  covering  the  gulf  coasts  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  both  coasts  of  Florida. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  observed  and  studied  are  the  Acadian  and 
Creole  culture  in  and  around  New  Orleans ;  the  industrial,  historical, 
and  recreational  features  of  Biloxi,  Mobile,  and  Talahassee;  the  to- 
bacco, citrus,  and  sponge-fishing  industries  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  Lake  Wales,  Sarasota,  and  Fort  Myers ;  the 
plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Everglades  along  the  Tamiami  Trail ;  the 
millionaire  playgrounds  of  Miami  and  Palm  Beach ;  and  the  historical 
shrines  of  America's  oldest  city,  St.  Augustine.  It  is  usually  offered 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  464.    Southeastern  Region  and  Gulf  Coast 

This  is  a  twelve-day  field  study  course  covering  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  Baltimore  to  Savannah  and  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Tallahassee  to 
New  Orleans.  It  surveys  the  economic,  geographic,  and  historical 
aspects  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  piedmont,  and  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  visiting,  among  other  places,  Richmond,  Williamsburg,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Tallahassee,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  Biloxi,  New  Orleans, 
Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Birmingham,  Atlanta, 
Greenville,  Charlotte,  and  Greensboro.  It  is  offered  during  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  492A  and  B.    Studies  in  American  Life — The  Bast 

and  the  West 

These  courses  comprise  a  unit  designed  to  give  the  student  an  in- 
tegrated understanding  of  the  United  States  as  a  cultural,  historic, 
geographic,  social  and  political  unit  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  regional  differences  which  characterize  American 
unity  in  diversity.  It  should  be  useful  to  those  who  have  traveled,  to 
those  who  intend  to  travel,  and  to  those  who,  although  they  cannot 
travel,  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  our  country.  The 
geography,  the  history,  the  literature,  the  art,  the  music,  the  architec- 
ture, the  people,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  flora  and  fauna,  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems,  and  the  significant  person- 
alities of  the  regions  studied  are  discussed  and  illustrated  with  slides, 
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films,  and  other  aiuHo-visual  materials.     Either  course  may  ])e  taken 
without  the  other. 

The  subject  matter  of  Social  Studies  492A  covers  New  England, 
the  Central  East,  the  South,  and  the  Middle  West  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  subject  matter  of  Social  Studies  492B  deals 
with  the  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  i.  e.,  the  Great  Plains,  the 
Aiountain  States,  the  Southwest,  the  Northwest,  and  California. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours  each 


INSTITUTES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Social  Studies  490.     United  A'atioiis  Institute 

This  course  covers  four  and  one-half  hours  per  day  for  ten  con- 
secutive days  excluding  Sunday.  It  consists  of  basic  lectures  on 
factual  backgrounds  by  the  instructor,  supplementary  lectures  by 
visiting  lecturers  from  the  United  Nations  and  other  organiza- 
tions, discussions,  workshop  and  library  projects,  demonstrations 
of  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials,  and  field  trips  to  the  United 
Nations.  Included  among  the  subjects  studied  are  the  national  state 
system,  war  and  peace,  world  organizations  (past,  present,  and  pro- 
posed), the  national  armaments  problem,  international  law,  the  inter- 
national police  proposal,  pacific  methods  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes, and  the  outlook  for  international  co-operation. 

Credit:  3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  491.     Workshop  in  Citizenship  Education 

In  this  course  an  attempt  is  made  to  study  what  has  been  done  in 
some  of  the  many  projects  in  citizenship  education  throughout  the 
country  placing  special  emphasis  on  the  plans  and  materials  developed 
by  the  Citizenship  Education  Project  conducted  by  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  Consultants  are  employed  in  presenting  many 
points  of  view,  and  attention  is  given  to  programs  and  practices  al- 
ready in  use  in  the  schools.  New  means  for  citizenship  education  are 
sought ;  methods  of  evaluation  are  reviewed  ;  and  experience  is  given  in 
the  group  processes  essential  to  democratic  action. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  499.    China  Workshop 

A  number  of  authorities  introduce  first-year  students  to  the  rise, 
growth,  and  maturing  of  Chinese  civilization,  as  well  as  to  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  China  today,  including  the  conflict  of  ideologies. 
The  course  is  given  in  twelve  days.  Each  day  there  are  two  hours 
of  lectures  in  the  morning ;  after  lunch  a  period  of  forty-five  minutes 
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is  devoted  to  informal  talks  including  further  discussion  on  Chinese 
music,  philosophy,  Chinese  school  days,  festivals,  and  calligraphy. 
Some  time  is  also  given  to  the  singing  of  Chinese  songs  and  the  show- 
ing of  motion  pictures.  During  the  two-hour  workshop  period  the 
students  prepare  their  projects,  teaching  units,  and  background  ma- 
terial under  the  direction  of  faculty  members. 

Credit :   3  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  496A.     The  Chinese  Society 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  formation  of  the  Chinese 
people,  their  collective  life,  and  the  interaction  of  natural  and  human 
forces  with  the  resultant  social  organizations  from  early  times  to  the 
present.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  social 
institutions,  including  the  family,  labor  guilds,  educational  systems, 
and  religious  institutions,  as  well  as  their  transformation  and  mod- 
ernization under  the  impact  of  different  forces  from  the  West.  There 
are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-table 
discussion  and  library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite  :   Social  Studies  499,  China  Workshop 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  496B.     China:  The  Evolution  of  a  Nation 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  Chinese  civilization,  the 
forces  underlying  the  development  of  the  national  character  of  the 
Chinese  people,  their  contacts  and  conflicts  with  other  peoples  and 
cultures  from  historical  times  to  the  present.  Chinese  folklore,  folk- 
ways, biographies,  and  contributions  to  world  civilization  are  con- 
sidered. Because  of  its  voluminous  material,  this  course  does  not 
attempt  to  cover  the  whole  span  of  Chinese  history,  but  it  is  an  in- 
tegrated presentation  of  the  maturing  of  the  Chinese  people  as  a 
nation.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and 
round-table  discussion  and  library  work  in  the  afternoon. 
Prerequisite :   Social  Studies  499,  China  Workshop 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  497.    Chinese  Philosophy 

This  course  shows  how  the  ancient  philosophies,  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  Buddhism,  Mohism,  can  be  applied  to  the  China  of  today  and 
how  they  affect  modern  Chinese  thought.  There  are  twenty-four 
hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-table  discussion  and 
library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite :  Social  Studies  499,  China  Workshop,  or  an  equiva- 
lent course  in  philosophy. 
Credit :    3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  498.     Cliiiia  and  the  far  East 

This  course  is  given  in  twelve  clays,  two  hours  each  morning  being 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  contemporary  Chinese  ])r()l)lenLs  and 
China's  relations  to  her  neighbors  in  the  Far  Kast ;  Jajxm.  India, 
Korea,  the  Philipj^ines,  and  Russia-in-Asia. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 


Art  414.     History  of  Chinese  Art 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  102. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

English  459.     A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  37. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 
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OTHER  COURSES  THAT  MAY  BE  USED  AS  ELECTIVES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  see  the  undergraduate  catalog. 
Art  405.     Art  in  the  Metropolitan  Community 

This  course  gives  to  teachers  in  the  various  subject-matter  fields 
an -appreciation  of  the  art  resources  of  the  major  museums  in  Mont- 
clair,  Newark,  and  New  York;  of  art  dealers'  exhibitions  in  New 
York,  and  of  industrial  art  products. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  406.     Creative  Arts  Workshop 

This  course  offers  experience  in  painting,  drawing,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  and  print  making  for  students  who  wish  to  employ  the  cre- 
ative visual  arts  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  No  previous  art 
training  is  required. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  408.     Creative  Painting 

This  course  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  use  the  materials 
of  the  painter  for  personal  creative  experience.  Oils,  water  colors, 
and  poster  paints  are  used.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  work  in 
landscape,  figure,  and  free  imaginative  composition.  No  previous  art 
experience  is  necessary. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  412.     Pageant  of  Spanish- American  Art 

In  this  course  art  is  treated  as  a  cultural  document.  Illustrated 
lectures  aim  at  an  appreciation  of  the  cultures  of  Spanish-America 
through  contact  with  their  rich  artistic  past  and  present. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  413.     Art  in  American  Life 

A  survey  is  made  of  activity  in  the  design  arts  from  the  early 
Colonial  period  to  the  present  in  relation  to  the  course  of  development 
of  the  American  community. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Art  414.     History  of  Chinese  Art 

In  this  course  the  developments  and  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  major  arts  of  China  are  traced  by  specialists  and  are  surveyed 
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from  the  point  of  view  of  their  historical  developments.  There  are 
twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-tahle  dis- 
cussion and  library  work  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  afternoon 
workshop  period  the  technic[ue  of  Chinese  painting  is  demonstrated 
and  taught  by  the  noted  Chinese  artist,  Professor  Ya  Chin  Wang, 
whose  paintings  have  been  exhibited  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
New  York  and  other  art  centers  in  this  country.  No  prerequisites 
are  required. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Geography  503.     Bconouiic   GcograpJiy  of  the   United  States  and 
Canada 

A  study  is  made  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  and  of  the  geographic  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  that  development. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  504.     Economic  Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  environmental  background  and 
resources  that  have  made  Europe  one  of  the  world's  leading 
continents. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  505.     Principles  of  Anthropogeography 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  man's  occupancy  of  the  earth  to 
determine  the  part  that  geographic  environment  has  played  in  shaping 
the  economic,  social,  and  political  developments  of  people. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  508.     Physiography  of  North  America 

This  is  a  study  of  the  evolution  of  land  forms  in  the  large  physio- 
graphic provinces  of  North  America  and  their  influence  upon  life 
activities. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  509.     Economic  Geography  of  .-Isia 

This  course  constitutes  a  treatment  of  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial development  of  the  countries  of  Asia  in  relation  to  their 
natural  environment. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Geography  405A  and  405B.     Climates  of  the  World 

This  course  embraces  an  explanatory  comparison  of  the  major  types 
of  chmatic  environment  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  factors  controlling  their  distribution.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  graphing,  mapping,  and  the  interpretation  of  climatic  data. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  406.     Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic, 
and  structural  development  throughout  geologic  time ;  the  record  of 
the  evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  408A  and  408B.     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  com- 
mercial, and  political  adjustments  between  nations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  409.     Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  British  Isles  is 
given,  and  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  those  resources  in  the  economic,  social,  and  political  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Empire  is  evaluated. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  410.     Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America 

This  is  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important 
minor  economic  areas  of  Caribbean  America  in  relation  to  the  natural 
environment. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  411.     Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  develop-- 
ment  of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  America. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  412.     Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

A  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.    Attention 
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is  given  to  the  influence  of  geograj^hic  factors  upon  the  post-war 
adjustments  and  the  possible  future  relations  of  these  countries  with 
the  United  States. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  413.     Bconouiic  Geography  of  Sottth  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  natural 
environment  upon  production  and  utilization  of  resources  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  various  nations  of 
South  America. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  414A  and  414B.     Advanced  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment 
upon  the  production  of,  the  trade  in,  and  the  utilization  of  the  im- 
portant agricultural,  forest,  mineral  and  sea  products,  and  the  manu- 
factured commodities  of  the  world. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Geography  416.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States,  their  past  and  present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  nation,  their  conservation  and  future  use. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  417.     Meteorology  ztnth  Applications  to  Aviation 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  atmosphere,  the  sources  of 
atmospheric  heat,  temperature  variations  and  their  relation  to  weather 
phenomena.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  nature  of  the  large  scale  wind 
systems,  air  masses  and  fronts,  and  upon  rainfall  distribution. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  418.     Regional  Geography  of  North  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  treatment  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human 
activities  of  the  various  regions  in  relation  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment and  the  relations  of  the  regions  to  each  other. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography   419.      Economic    Geography    of   the    Union    of   Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  objective 
treatment  of  Soviet  Russia's  natural  resources  and  industrial  potential 
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in  relation  to  the  geographic  environment.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  formative  periods  of  Russia's  industry  to  show  the  significance 
of  and  the  continuous  operation  of  geographical  factors  in  the  economic 
development  of  Russia. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 

Music  401.     The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims,  content,  and  procedure  in  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Music  405.     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and 
score  reading.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  train- 
ing needed  in  conducting,  the  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading, 
and  interpretation. 

Prerequisite:    Music  305 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  406.     Modern  Music 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  modern  music  in  terms  of  the  social, 
political,  and  cultural  life  of  our  times.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
music  of  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  De 
Falla,  Hindemith,  Bartok,  Shostakovich,  and  others.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  relation  of  modern  music  to  other  forms  of  modern 
art  expression. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  407.     The  Development  of  the  Opera 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  development,  and  characteristics 
of  opera  in  the  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Russian  schools.  Class 
analyses  are  made  of  representative  operas  of  these  schools.  The 
content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  broadcasts 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  City.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  building  an  ear  repertory  of  operatic  music  heard  over  the 
radio. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  408.     Wagner  Music  Dramas 

This  course  deals  with  the  operas  and  music  dramas  of  Richard 
Wagner.  It  includes  a  study  of  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  and  their 
application  to  his  compositions. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Music  409.     Counterpoint 

This  course  aims  to  provide  a  practical  treatment  of  counterpoint 
for  music  students.  It  includes  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  sixteenth 
century  masters  of  vocal  polyphony  with  enough  of  original  work  to 
insure  a  grasp  of  the  principles  involved. 

Prerequisite :    Music  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  410.     Composition 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  creative  power  of  the  student  in 
the  composition  of  small  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  composition  in  word 
setting,  writing  accompaniments,  and  improvisation. 

Prerequisite :    IMusic  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  413.     Masters  of  the  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  classic  and  romantic  symphony  through  the  study 
of  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, and  Brahms. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  414.     Modej'n  Symphonic  Forms 

This  includes  a  study  of  the  post-romantic  symphonies  of  Bruckner, 
Mahler,  Dvorak,  Franck,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Sibelius ;  the  symphonic 
poems  of  Strauss,  Smetana,  and  Debussy,  and  the  orchestral  suites 
of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Ravel,  and  Stravinsky. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

IMusic  417.     American  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  American  folk  and  art  nuisic  as 
related  to  various  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural  epochs  in 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  418.    Music  of  Russia 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  Russian  nuisic  from  the  Czarist 
regime  to  the  modern  Soviet.  It  aims  to  interpret  Russian  music 
in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which  have 
shaped  it. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Music  420.     The  Art  Song 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  art  song  and  includes  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  art  songs  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Wolf,  and  Strauss.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation 
of  music  and  poetry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  424.     A  Survey  of  Wind  Instrument  Music 

This  course  includes  a  survey  of  music  for  solos,  small  ensembles, 
and  full  band  with  emphasis  on  the  literature  available  for  brass  and 
wood  wind  players  in  high  school.  Members  of  the  college  band  are 
available  as  a  laboratory  group  so  that  the  performance  of  all  music 
under  consideration  is  possible.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
music  originally  composed  for  wind  instruments.  New  music  of  all 
publishers  is  available  for  examination  and  evaluation.  The  content 
of  the  course  is  determined  in  part  by  the  needs  of  the  teachers  in 
the  field. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  425.     Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

This  course  deals  with  the  romantic  spirit  in  music  as  expressed  in 
the  works  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Berlioz, 
Liszt,  and  others.  It  includes  a  study  of  program  music,  piano  and 
song  literature,  and  the  rise  of  national  schools  of  musical  composi- 
tion. Representative  works  are  studied  through  performance,  record- 
ings, and  radio  listening.  Special  attention  is  given  to  parallel  aspects 
of  Romanticism  in  literature  and  the  visual  arts. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  426.     Survey  of  Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  course  in  Music  Literature  and  includes  a  study  of 
folk  song,  art  song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms,  instru- 
mental suite,  sonata,  symphony,  and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use 
of  musical  illustration,  directed  listening,  and  music  making  acquaints 
the  student  with  great  masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the 
possession  of  every  generally  cultured  person.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  the  general  student  and  aims  to  make  intelligent  and  ap- 
preciative consumers  of  music.  It  is  a  non-technical  course  and  at- 
tempts to  make  intelligent  and  appreciative  radio-listeners  and  concert 
goers.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  music  to  English 
literature  and  the  social  studies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Music  427.     Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Music  Education 

This  course  deals  with  the  selection,  evaluation,  coordination,  and 
use  of  audio-visual  aids  in  the  teaching  of  school  music.  It  inckides 
record  materials,  radio  programs,  various  types  of  sound  equipment, 
kodachrome  slides,  the  opaque  projector,  and  films  and  film  strips. 
This  course  provides  four  laboratory  periods  for  demonstration  and 
instruction  in  the  use  of  equipment. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  428.    Music  of  Twelve  Great  Nations 

This  course  aims  to  increase  understanding  among  people  through 
a  study  of  the  folk  and  related  art  music  of  twelve  great  nations.  At 
a  time  of  national  tensions  music  crosses  boundary  lines  and  tends  to 
unite  peoples.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  social,  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  music  of  these  nations.  Be- 
cause of  the  social  implications  of  this  music  this  course  is  recom- 
mended particularly  to  teachers  of  the  social  studies.  ]\Iusical  illus- 
trations are  given  at  the  piano,  through  group  singing,  and  through 
recordings. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Music  499A.     Workshop  in  High  School  Music 

This  course  deals  with  special  phases  of  high  school  music.  It  is 
organized  on  the  unit  plan  and  includes  music  for  boys,  folk  song 
dramatizations,  integration  of  music  with  other  subjects,  music  appre- 
ciation, visual  aids,  small  vocal  and  instrumental  ensembles,  operettas, 
pageants,  and  festivals.  Students  are  given  opportunity  to  work  out 
units  in  fields  of  special  interest. 

Prerequisite :    Music  401 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  499B.     Workshop  in  School  Music 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  music  teachers-in-service  who 
wish  to  work  out  projects  for  use  in  their  respective  schools.  The 
content  of  this  course  is  determined  by  needs  in  the  field.  It  may 
include  folk  song  dramatizations,  small  vocal  and  instrumental  en- 
sembles, the  integration  of  music  with  other  subjects  in  the  curricu- 
lum, music  for  boys,  visual  aids  in  music  pageants,  festivals,  and 
materials  for  special  programs.  This  course  provides  the  teacher  with 
a  number  of  units  of  work  suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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HkaIvTh  Education  401. 


Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Edu- 
cation 


This  course  prepares  the  teacher  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
organizing  and  conducting  a  program  of  health  instruction.  The 
coordination  of  health  with  other  subject-matter  fields  and  the 
evaluation  of  textbooks  and  audio-visual  materials  are  given  special 
consideration. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

HdaIvTH  Education  407.     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  ways  to  prevent  and  to  care  for  the  common  injuries 
sustained  in  athletics. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Heai^th  Education  408.     Driver  Education  and  Training 

Part  I 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  of  class  recitations  and 
discussions  for  which  home  reading  and  study  have  been  assigned. 
The  following  topics  are  included :  ( 1 )  history  and  development  of 
driver  education  and  training  programs;  (2)  objectives  of  driver 
education;  (3)  local,  state,  and  national  traffic  safety  programs;  (4) 
driver  qualifications;  (5)  psycho-physical  testing;  (6)  curriculum 
content  of  school  courses  in  driver  education  and  training;  (7)  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  automobiles;  (8)  traffic 
laws  and  driver  licensing;  (9)  traffic  engineering;  (10)  pedestrian 
education  and  protection;  (11)  equipment  for  teaching  driver  edu- 
cation; (12)  liability,  costs,  and  insurance;  (13)  planning  driver 
education  as  a  part  of  the  daily  program  of  the  high  school;  (14) 
public  relations;  (15)  records  and  reports;  and  (16)  visual  aids  in 
teaching  driver  education. 


Part  II 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  devoted  to  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  behind-the-wheel  instruction;  (2)  demonstrations  and 
student-teacher  practice  in  the  car;  and  (3)  road  tests  in  traffic. 
Home  reading  and  study  are  required  in  preparation  for  these 
projects. 


Prerequisite  :    License  to  drive  a  car 


Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Health  Education  411.     School  Health  Services 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  availahle  in  the 
school.  The  part  which  the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating  his  activities 
with  the  school  medical  staff  is  emphasized. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  412.    Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick 

Principles,  methods,  and  content  for  teaching  home  care  of  the  sick 
and  mother  and  baby  care  are  presented  in  this  course.  All  lessons 
are  demonstrated.  Teaching  by  students  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
course.  Successful  completion  of  the  course  qualifies  the  student  as 
a  Red  Cross  instructor  in  home  care  of  the  sick  and  mother  and  baby 
care  for  student  groups,  mothers'  groups,  and  other  community 
groups.  Credit  for  this  course  may  be  applied  as  partial  fulfillment 
for  the  requirements  for  the  permanent  certificate  for  school  nurses. 
Nurses,  teachers,  and  teachers-in-training  may  enroll  for  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  M  and  W405.     Organization   and   Manage- 
ment of  Athletics 

The  course  deals  with  the  organization  and  management  of  athletic 
programs  in  the  secondary  schools.  Such  items  as  educational  values, 
insurance,  leadership,  safety,  finances,  and  state  and  local  controls 
are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  407.     Physiology  of  Exercise 

The  effects  of  big-muscle  activities  on  the  human  organism  are  dis- 
cussed. Topics  such  as  muscular  contraction,  coordination,  fatigue, 
and  exhaustion  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  effects  of 
speed,  strength,  and  endurance  exercises  on  various  age  and  sex 
groups. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Physical  Education  409.     Organization    and    Administration    of 

Physical  Education 

The  details  of  organizing  the  units  of  the  physical  education  pro- 
grams are  discussed.  Various  topics,  such  as  legislation,  financing, 
curriculum  construction,  grading,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  office  management  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  410.     Water  Safety  and  First  Aid 

This  course  includes  intensive  instruction  in  swimming,  diving, 
water  sports,  boating,  canoeing,  water  safety,  and  first  aid.  Students 
can  qualify  for  Red  Cross  certificates  during  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Recreation  405.     Practice  and  Problems  in  Recreation 

Under  supervision  the  student  collects  recreational  and  activity 
materials  suited  to  his  own  particular  needs.  Visits  are  made  to  play- 
grounds, recreational  centers,  and  the  student  is  given  an  opportunity 
for  practical  experience  in  the  planning  and  direction  of  recreational 
activities  on  the  campus. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Colleges  From  Which  Graduate  Students  Now  Matriculated 
Received  Their  Baccalaureate  Degree 


A  &  T  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Alfred  University 

Barnard  College 

Bennett  College 

Bloonitield  College 

Bob  Jones  University 

Boston  University 

Bowdoin  College 

Brown  University 

Bucknell  University 

Catholic  University 

Cedar  Crest  College 

Colby  College 

Colgate  University 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Columbia  College 

Cooper  Union 

Cornell  University 

Dana  College  of  the  University  of 

Newark 
Dartmouth  College 
Dickinson  College 
Drew  University 
Duke  University 
East  Stroudsburg  State  Teachers 

College 
Fordham  University 
Franklin  &  Marshall  College 
Georgetown  University 
Georgian  Court  College 
Goucher  College 
Grove  City  College 
(luilford  College 
TTampton  Institute 
Holy  Cross  College 
Hope  College 
Howard  University 
Hunter  College 
Juniata  College 
Lafayette  College 
Limestone  College 
Aft.  Holyoke  College 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
New  York  University 
X'otre  Dame  University 
Oberlin  College 
Ohio  Wesleyan  University 


Panzer  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Pomona  College 

Pratt  Institute 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Rider  College 

Russell  Sage  College 

Rutgers  University 

St.  John's  University 

St.  Lawrence  University 

St.  Peter's  College 

Seton  Hall  College 

Springfield  College 

State  Teachers  College  at  Jersey  City 

State  Teachers  College  at  Mansfield 

State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

State  Teachers  College  at  Newark 

State  Teachers  College  at  Paterson 

State  Teachers  College  at  Trenton 

Swarthmore  College 

Syracuse  University 

Teachers  College.  Columbia  University 

Temple  University 

Tufts  College 

Tusculum  College 

University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Florida 

University  of  Georgia 

University  of  Illinois 

University  of  Maine 

L'niversity  of  Michigan 

University  of  Alissouri 

University  of  North  Carolina 

University  of  Oregon 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Upsala  College 

Vassar  College 

Washington  Sz  Lee  University 

Washington  State  College 

Wellesley  College 

Wesleyan  University.  Connecticut 

Wheaton  College 

William  and  Mary  College 

Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 

North  Carolina 
Xavier  University 
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GENERAL  INfORMATJON 
History 

In  1908  the  Aiontclair  State  Teachers  College  first  bei^an  its 
teacher-education  program  as  a  two-year  Normal  School.  In  1927, 
by  act  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  was  changed  to  a  State 
Teachers  College  with  four-year  curricula  leading  to  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  and  certification  to  teach  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
State.  That  the  College  might  better  serve  teachers  in  service,  exten- 
sion courses  were  instituted  in  1929  and  summer  sessions  in  1930. 
The  fact  that  hundreds  of  teachers  in  service  registered  in  these  pro- 
grams annually  shows  the  wisdom  of  the  State  Department  in  insti- 
tuting them.  The  majority  of  these  teachers  held  Bachelor's  degrees, 
and  they  wished  to  continue  then*  preparation  and  receive  graduate 
credit  for  their  work.  They,  therefore,  requested  that  the  College 
oflfer  courses  for  graduate  credit.  To  meet  this  demand,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  recommended  and  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion voted  in  June,  1932,  that  such  work  be  offered  and  the  College 
be  empow^ered  to  grant  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Graduate 
courses  were  first  offered  at  the  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 
in  the  summer  of  1932  and  have  been  offered  in  all  regular  and  sum- 
mer sessions  since.  There  are  now  more  than  six  hundred  students 
matriculated  in  the  Graduate  Division. 

Location 

The  College  is  located  on  the  northern  edge  of  Upper  ^lontclair 
about  three  miles  from  ]\Iontclair  Center.  The  campus  is  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Essex  and  Passaic  Counties.  \'alley  Road, 
the  main  thoroughfare  between  Montclair  and  Paterson,  bounds  the 
campus  on  the  east ;  to  the  west  is  the  ridge  of  Watchung  ^Mountain : 
to  the  north  are  Great  Notch  and  Paterson ;  to  the  south,  Montclair, 
Newark,  and  the  Oranges. 

The  College  may  be  reached  by  the  Lackawanna  Railroad  to  Mont- 
clair, thence  by  bus  to  the  campus ;  by  the  Erie  Railroad  to  ^lontclair 
Heights  Station ;  and  by  bus  from  most  of  the  cities  in  Northeastern 
New  Jersey. 

Library 

Conveniently  located  on  the  main  floor  of  College  Hall  is  the  library 
of  61,000  volumes  with  a  spacious  reading  and  reference  room  and 
two  smaller  reading  rooms  housing  the  music  collections  and  the 
curriculum  laboratory  and  textbook  exhibit.  Special  collections  in- 
clude the  Howe  collection  of  organ  music :  the  Mark  Andrews  music 
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library ;  the  Webster  Memorial  collection  of  modern  poetry,  including 
many  first  editions  and  autographed  copies ;  the  Finley  collection  of 
science  textbooks,  which  has  been  augmented  by  early  textbooks  of 
historical  significance  from  other  sources;  the  Carnegie  Secondary 
Art  set  of  books  and  pictures ;  a  collection  of  New  Jerseyana ;  and  a 
recent  outstanding  gift,  the  Roy  W.  Hatch  collection  of  Lincolniana. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  China  Institute  Library,  a  permanent  loan 
from  the  China  Institute  of  New  Jersey.  The  textbook  collection  of 
4,800  volumes  includes  the  most  recent  textbooks  in  all  subjects  on 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  and  curricula  from  the 
majority  of  communities  and  counties  of  New  Jersey  as  well  as  out- 
standing curricula  from  other  states.  The  library  also  maintains  a 
complete  file  of  bulletins  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  which 
this  library  is  designated  as  an  official  depository  library  in  the  area. 
An  up-to-date  and  widely-used  file  of  pamphlets,  maps,  and  pictures, 
classified  by  subject,  is  available  to  all  students. 

All  of  the  books,  including  the  reference  collection,  are  on  open 
shelves  to  which  the  students,  as  well  as  faculty,  graduates,  and 
teachers-in-service,  have  access  and  borrowing  privileges.  This  open- 
shelf  policy  applies  even  to  the  periodical  collection  which  consists  of 
back  issues  of  all  but  the  most  ephemeral  of  over  300  currently  re- 
ceived periodicals.    Bound  volumes  of  magazines  total  over  2,200. 

Supplementing  the  College  library  is  the  library  of  the  College 
High  School  which  is  a  large,  pleasant  room  housing  3,800  volumes 
and  located  in  the  College  High  School.  These  books  are  catalogued 
at  the  College  library  and  are  available  through  the  main  catalog  as 
well  as  through  the  catalog  of  the  College  High  School.  The  High 
School  Librarian  works  in  close  cooperation  with  the  four  members 
of  the  College  library  stafif,  particularly  in  the  field  of  literature  for 
adolescents,  in  which  an  extensive  and  up-to-date  collection  is  main- 
tained. 

Living  Accommodations 

During  the  College  year  graduate  students  are  accommodated  in 
the  dormitories  whenever  possible.  The  rate  for  the  Summer  Ses- 
sions is  $14.50  a  week  including  room,  breakfast  and  dinner.  These 
charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

Administration 

The  graduate  program  of  the  College  is  administered  with  the  as- 
sistance of  two  college  committees :  the  Graduate  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  College,  and  the  Administrative 
Council  which  consists  of  the  President,  the  Dean  of  Instruction,  the 
Director  of  Admissions,  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee, 
the  Director  of  Personnel  and  Guidance,  and  the  heads  of  the  major 
departments. 
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Purposes 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  jjio- 
fcssional  school  devoted  primarily  to  the  interests  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. This  ohjective  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  curricula,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activities,  and 
college  spirit,  and  tends  to  unify  all  the  activities  of  the  college — pro- 
fessional, cultural,  and  social. 

Graduate  courses  are  organized  to  serve  the  purposes  of  two  groups 
of  students : 

Those  who  wish  to  matriculate  for  the  degree  of  Alaster  of  Arts: 
Graduates  of  accredited  liheral  arts  and  professional  colleges. 
Secondary  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  school 
administrators,  who  are  graduates  of  approved  colleges. 

Those  who  do  not  w^ish  to  matriculate  for  the  degree : 

Students  who  hold  graduate  degrees  but  who  wish  to  continue 

their  professional  preparation. 
College  graduates  who  wish  to  take  courses  leading  toward 

secondary  school  certification. 
Students  who  are  matriculated  for  advanced  degrees  in  other 

colleges   and   universities   and   who   plan   to   transfer   their 

credits. 
Special  students  taking  courses  for  cultural  purposes  without 

reference  to  credit. 

Organization 

The  work  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  do 
full-time  work  and  of  those  who  are  teaching  and  who  wish  to  take 
courses  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  or  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
courses  in  the  Part-Time  and  Extension  Division  and  Summer 
Sessions  are  given  by  members  of  the  college  staff  and  are  granted 
resident  credit.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a  teacher  in  service  to  earn 
the  Master's  degree  without  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  teach- 
ing position. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  candidates  lacking  secondary  certifica- 
tion, some  of  the  professional  courses  required  for  certification  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  may  be  taken  on  the  graduate  level.  Students 
holding  Bachelors'  degrees  from  other  colleges  are  permitted  to  matri- 
culate for  the  Master's  degree  here  prior  to  obtaining  certification ; 
but  by  the  time  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred,  they  must  have  qualified 
for  a  teaching  certificate.  In  all  major  departments  except  that  of 
the  Department  of  Integration  this  must  be  a  secondary  teaching 
certificate.     Students  who  are  working  for  certification  should  write 
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to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  175  West  State 
Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  submitting  a  transcript  of  all  their 
previous  college  work  and  ask  for  an  evaluation  as  to  what  they  are 
lacking  for  certification. 

Graduate  students  who  must  meet  certification  requirements  as  well 
as  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  will  find  it  necessary  to 
spend  additional  time  on  the  campus  and  in  student  teaching.  Super- 
vised student  teaching  required  for  certification,  does  not  carry  gradu- 
ate credit. 

Student  Teaching 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  who  wish  to  do  their  student  teaching 
through  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  should 
obtain  from  the  Integration  Office  the  mimeographed  statement  out- 
lining the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  done. 

Admission  and  Matriculation 

The  applicant  for  admission  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
college  or  university  and  must  present  evidence  of  his  qualifications 
for  advanced  study  as  shown  by  a  high  scholastic  record,  training, 
and  experience.  Note  that  matriculation  for  the  Master's  degree 
must  be  completed  before  the  candidate  has  acquired  more  than  eight 
semester-hours  of  graduate  credit. 

Steps  in  the  matriculation  process  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  candidate  secures  from  the  Graduate  Office  an  application 
which  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  that  office. 

2.  The  candidate  will  have  his  college  send  official  transcripts  of  all 
undergraduate  credits  (if  the  applicant  is  not  a  graduate  of  Mont- 
clair), to  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee.  Official  tran- 
scripts should  be  on  file  in  the  Graduate  Office  before  the  time  of 
registration  for  graduate  courses. 

3.  After  the  application  and  transcripts  have  been  received  and 
reviewed  in  the  Graduate  Office,  the  candidate  will  be  invited  to  confer 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

4.  The  candidate  will  next  confer  with  the  graduate  adviser  in  the 
department  in  which  he  expects  to  do  his  work,  and  the  adviser  will 
develop  a  program  of  courses  with  him. 

5.  The  candidate  will  then  have  a  final  brief  conference  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee.  Following  this,  the  candidate 
will  be  advised  in  writing  of  the  decision  of  the  Graduate  Committee 
and  will  be  furnished  with  a  statement  of  the  work  to  be  completed. 

Final  action  on  all  applicants  is  vested  in  the  Administrative 
Council. 
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Announcements  are  made  with  tlie  otVerinj^s  of  courses  each 
semester  as  to  when  the  departmental  advisers  and  tlie  Chairman  of 
the  Graduate  Committee  may  be  C(»nsnlit>d. 

Advanced  Credits 

For  j^raduates  of  instituliim^^  uUic-r  liian  iiic  Xeu  Jerv;\  v-^iate 
Teachers  Colleges,  a  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester-hours  of  resi- 
dence work  is  required.  In  the  case  of  graduates  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers  Colleges  a  maximum  of  eight  semester-hours  of 
graduate  work  from  other  accredited  institutions  may  be  offered 
toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Students  who  are  eligible  to  transfer  from  other  institutions  gradu- 
ate credits  earned  prior  to  matriculation  must  submit  official  tran- 
scripts of  these  credits  for  consideration  by  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Candidates  eligible  to  take  work  at  other  graduate  schools  and  who 
desire  to  do  so  after  matriculation  must  first  secure  written  i)er- 
mission  from  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  at  Montclair  and 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee,  if  the  credits  so 
gained  are  to  be  applied  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Xot  more  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  will  be 
granted  for  work  taken  at  ^lontclair  prior  to  matriculation.  For 
this  reason,  candidates  should  apply  for  matriculation  before  the  com- 
pletion of  that  amount  of  work. 

Student  Load 

Graduate  work  should  involve  careful  and  intensive  stud\'  with 
ample  time  to  explore  areas  which  may  warrant  further  study. 

Twelve  to  sixteen  hours  of  work  per  semester  is  considered  a  full- 
time  program  for  the  graduate  student  in  residence. 

For  teachers  employed  full  time,  six  semester-hours  of  work  in  any 
one  semester  shall  be  the  maximum  load  with  four  semester-hours 
being  recommended. 

In  the  regular  six-week  summer  session,  the  maximum  load  shall 
be  eight  semester-hours.  The  Graduate  Committee  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  student  consider  six  semester-hours  of  work  a  full 
program. 

Requirements  for  A.M.  Degree 

Thirty-two  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  are  reijuired  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Each  student  selects  a  major  held  in  which  lie  must  complete  such 
courses  as  are  prescribed. 

Each  department  except  that  of  Integration  requires  at  least  thirty 
semester-hours  of  credit  in  its  field  as  a  prerequisite  to  matriculation. 
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After  matriculation,  the  Integration  Department  requires  twenty- 
four  semester-hours  in  its  field;  all  other  departments  require  a 
minimum  of  eighteen  semester-hours. 

For  graduates  of  teachers  colleges,  at  least  six  semester-hours  of 
the  required  total  must  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Integration. 
The  amount  of  such  work  required  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  courses  needed  for  certification. 
Integration  503  is  required  of  all  students  matriculated  in  the 
Graduate  Division. 

Four  of  the  total  credits  may  he  satisfied  by  a  thesis  which  meets 
the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

A  candidate  who  is  matriculated  for  the  A.  M.  degree  after 
September  1,  1952,  must  attend  as  a  full-time  graduate  student  one 
summer  session  or  one  regular  semester. 

Comprehensive  Examinations 

A  comprehensive  departmental  examination  is  required  in  all  de- 
partments. This  examination  may  be  both  written  and  oral.  The 
examination  is  given  by  the  department  in  which  the  student  does 
his  major  work.     No  academic  credit  is  given  for  the  examination. 

In  some  departments  the  thesis  may  be  ofl^ered  in  place  of  the 
written  comprehensive  examination.  Usually  the  oral  examination 
is  required  in  case  a  thesis  or  research  problem  is  presented  in  lieu 
of  the  written  examination. 

An  average  of  "B"  or  better  is  required  for  work  submitted  for 
the  Master's  degree.     No  credit  is  given  for  work  below  *'C." 

Certification  to  teach  in  New  Jersey  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  con- 
ferment of  the  Master's  degree  at  the  Montclair  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Those  matriculated  in  subject  matter  areas  must  be  certified 
to  teach  the  major  subject  in  secondary  school.  Students  matricu- 
lated in  the  Integration  Department  need  either  elementary  or  second- 
ary certification. 

Students  who  desire  to  meet  tlic  State  requirement  in  Supervised 
Student  Teaching  must  register  for  that  experience  with  the  Assistant 
in  Graduate  Personnel. 

Work  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  matriculation.  Candidates  must  file  with  the  Registrar  an 
application  for  conferment  of  the  degree  before  November  30  of 
the  college  year  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  completed.  Application 
blanks  for  this  purpose  may  be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  The 
burden  of  responsibility  for  the  request  rests  with  the  candidate.  This 
is  of  special  significance  to  the  teacher  in  service  who  may  have  dis- 
tributed the  graduate  work  over  four  or  five  years. 
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General  Restrictions 
Xo  credit  is  granted  for  : 

1.  Correspondence  work. 

2.  Junior-college  courses. 

3.  Graduate  courses  with  mark  below  "C." 

4.  Supervised  teaching. 

5.  More  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  prior  to 
matriculation. 

6.  The  comprehensive  departmental  examination. 

7.  ^lore  than  six  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  earned  in 
extension  (off-campus)  courses. 

8.  Graduate  work  taken  elsewhere  unless  the  student  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  one  of  the  Xew  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges,  and 

in  such  cases  not  more  than  eight  points. 

Fees  and  Service  Charges 

Eleven  dollars  (SI  1.00)  per  semester-hour  to  residents  of  Xew 
Jersey. 

Thirteen  dollars  ($13.00)  per  semester-hour  to  non-residents  of 
tlie  State  of  X'ew  Jersey. 

Service  charge,  fifty  cents  (S.50)  per  semester-hour. 

Supervised  Student  Teaching  (if  required),  sixtv-six  dollars 
(S66.00). 

Dormitory  fees  including  room,  breakfast,  and  dinner  for  a  summer 
session,  fourteen  and  one-half  dollars  ($14.50)  a  week. 

These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

All  charges  are  payable  during  the  registration  i)eriod. 

The  Master's  Thesis  and  Research 

The  writing  of  a  Master's  thesis  is  optional.  The  election  to  write 
a  thesis  should  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  subject  matter,  the 
opportunities  to  carry  out  the  research  project  on  a  standard  accept- 
able for  a  thesis,  and  the  needs  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  his 
plan  of  graduate  study. 

Some  departments  have  in  effect  the  equivalent  of  a  thesis  require- 
ment except  for  the  formal  filing  of  the  complete  typed  thesis  follow- 
ing standard  style. 
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Students  in  the  Social  Studies  Department  complete  either  a 
Master's  thesis  or  a  Master's  essay  on  a  problem  which  each  in- 
dividual chooses  for  specialization.  The  student  is  then  given  an 
oral  examination  on  the  paper  before  a  seminar  of  members  of  the 
Social  Studies  Department. 

An  extensive  term  paper  resulting  from  an  individual  research 
project  is  completed  by  every  student  in  the  course,  Integration  603, 
Principles  and  Practices  of  Research..  Students  who  plan  to  write 
a  thesis  are  encouraged  to  take  this  course  prior  to  the  work  for  the 
thesis. 

Other  departments  have  research  courses  which  follow  the  basic 
course.  Integration  503,  Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research,  and 
which  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  good  foundation  for  thesis 
work.  These  special  departmental  provisions  are  outlined  in  each 
departmental  statement  of  requirements. 

Students  writing  a  thesis  must  register  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  for  the  course.  Graduate  500,  Master's  Thesis, 
for  four  semester-hours. 

The  following  information  is  of  aid  to  students  submitting  Master's 
theses : 

a.  Choice  of  Topic  and  Plan  of  Research. 

The  topic  and  plan  of  research  will  be  worked  out  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  student's  major  department.  A  spon- 
sor will  be  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

b.  Presentation  of  Plan. 

The  plan  for  the  thesis  and  its  research  must  meet  the  approval 
of  the  sponsor,  the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  the 
Graduate  Committee,  and  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

c.  Mechanics  of  the  Thesis. 

Each  thesis  student  should  be  guided  by  the  ''Style  Sheet  for 
Theses"  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  Graduate  Office. 

d.  Submitting  the  Thesis. 

A  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  spon- 
sor who,  if  he  approves  of  it,  will  submit  the  thesis  to  a  reading 
committee.  This  should  be  done  not  later  than  six  weeks  prior 
to  the  date  of  graduation.  Any  changes  recommended  by  the 
reading  committee  must  be  made  by  the  candidate.  Three  type- 
written copies  of  the  thesis,  as  finally  approved,  must  be 
presented  by  the  candidate  to  the  head  of  his  major  department 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  graduation.  Final  ac- 
ceptance rests  with  the  Administrative  Council. 
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e.    An  acceptable  thesis  shall  show  evidence  that : 

1.  The  candidate  has  comprehended  the  essentials  of  his  prob- 
lem, followed  a  well-organized  plan  of  work,  and  offered 
satisfactory  solutions. 

2.  The  candidate  has  made  an  independent  and  intensive  study 
of  his  problem. 

3.  The  candidate  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
literature  of  his  subject. 

4.  The  candidate's  conclusions  are  justified  by  his  findings. 

5.  The  candidate  has  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  re- 
search methods. 

6.  The  thesis  is  not  a  duplicate  of  a  similar  study. 

7.  The  data  involves  a  sufficient  fund  of  information  to  make 
the  findings  significant. 

8.  The  thesis  is  of  definite  value  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Fields  of  Work 

^Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration 
and  Supervision,  Biology,  Business  Education,  English.  Mathematics, 
Personnel  and  Guidance,  Physical  Science.  Science,  and  Social 
Studies.  In  each  curriculum  there  is  a  core  of  educational  courses 
and  major  subject-matter  courses.  The  amount  of  each  type  depends 
on  the  candidate's  undergraduate  work  and  is  determined  by  the 
student's  graduate  committee.  The  work  in  Administration  and 
Supervision  and  in  Personnel  and  Guidance  is  limited  largely  to  pro- 
fessional courses  in  order  to  meet  the  State  certification  requirements. 

Students  choosing  a  major  field  of  study  at  the  graduate  level  should 
keep  in  mind  that  certain  experience  requirements  are  needed  in  the 
fields  of  Administration  and  Supervision  and  Personnel  and  Guidance. 
Enrollment  in  certain  Integration  courses  is  limited  to  those  who  are 
having  or  who  have  had  actual  teaching  experience.  For  details  see 
page  42. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

The  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  is 
designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  business  education  for  administrative, 
supervisory,  specialized  work  or  master  teaching  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness education.  In  order  to  attain  these  objectives  the  candidate  has 
an  opportunity  to  supplement  his  undergraduate  program  and  to 
explore  advanced  areas  of  work,  this  work  to  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  individual  background,  experience,  and  achievement 
of  the  candidate. 

Graduate  w^ork  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Business 
Education  presupposes  the  completion  of  an  undergraduate  major  in 
business  education,  or  its  equivalent.  The  undergraduate  major  is 
based  on  the  requirements  as  established  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Education.  For  further  details  see  the  undergraduate 
bulletin. 

In  lieu  of  four  of  the  thirty-two  semester-hours  of  credit  required 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  the  candidate  may  write  a  thesis  giv- 
ing the  results  of  some  study  in  the  field  of  business  education  or 
its  teaching.  This  study  may  be  made  only  after  consultation  with 
the  Head  of  the  Business  Education  Department.  The  study  is  com- 
pleted under  the  sponsorship  of  a  member  of  the  Business  Education 
Department  faculty.  Plans  should  be  made  to  have  such  a  study  in 
its  final  form  and  approved  by  the  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
tion by  May  1st  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  expected  to  be 
conferred.  The  thesis  may  be '  substituted  only  for  courses  listed 
under  Division  III  as  described  under  the  course  requirements. 

All  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Business  Educa- 
tion must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  before  they  are  granted 
the  degree.  This  examination  is  given  the  first  Saturday  in  April  and 
the  last  Saturday  in  July  for  those  candidates  anticipating  graduation. 
It  is  general  in  nature  and  is  intended  to  test  the  candidate's  maturity 
of  thought  with  respect  to  business  education  and  the  teaching  of 
business  education. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  basic  plan  of  the  program  is  made  up  of  four  divisions  witli 
graduate  courses  bearing  500  or  600  numbers  and  senior-graduate 
courses  bearing  400  numbers. 

Division  I.     Required  Projessionuliccd  Business  Education  Courses 
(6  sern.  hrs.) 

B.  E.  502.         Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education  2  s.  h. 

B.  E.  503.         Administration  and  Supervision  of  Business  Education   2  s.  h. 
B.  E.  504.         Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Business  Education  2  s.  h. 

Division  II.    Required  Seminar  in  Economics  (6  sem.  Jirs.) 

B.  E.  602.         Seminar  in  Economics  6  s.  h. 

Division  III.    Elective  Subject  Matter  Courses  (14  sem.  hrs.) 
These  may  be  selected  from  those  courses  listed  below : 

Group  A — Business  Education  Department  Courses  (8  to  14  s.  h.) 

B.  E.  401,  402,  404,  405,  406,  407A,  407B,  408,  409,  410A,  410B,  411,  412, 

413,  414,  415,  416,  420 
B.  E.  511,  512,  513,  514A,  514B,  515A,  515B,  516,  517A,  517B.  518,  519A, 

519B 

Group  B — Geography,   Mathematics,  and   Social   Studies  Depart- 
ment Courses  (up  to  6  s.  h.) 

Other  courses  may  be  substituted  for  those  in  this 
group  with  the  permission  ot  the  Head  of  the  Business 
Education  Department.  Such  substitution  will  be  per- 
mitted only  if  it  contributes  to  what  may  be  considered 
the  basic  training  requirements  of  a  business  education 
teacher. 

Geog.      409,  410,  413,  414A,  414B,  419,  503,  504,  509 
Math.     410,  505 

Soc.  St.  413,  441,  446,   450A,  450B,  454,  455,   456,   492A,  492B,  517,  522, 
523,  524 

Division  IV.    Integration  Department  Courses  (6  sem.  hrs.) 

Group  A — (2  sem.  hrs.  required) 
Int.  503.         Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research  2  s.  h. 

Group  B — (4  sem.  hrs.  of  elective  credits — Select  two  courses) 

Int.   407A,  407B,  408,  409,  500A,  500B,  500C,  504A,  505,  521A,  521B,  534, 
535,  536,  537,  538,  551,  553 

For  information  relative  to  eligibility  for  enrollment  in  Integration 
courses,  see  regulations  outlined  on  page  42. 
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THE  GRADUATE  COURSES 

Business  Education  502.     Principles  and  Problems   of  Business 

Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  survey  the  basic  principles  and 
practices  of  business  education.  Among  the  topics  considered  are : 
the  high  school  business  program,  developing  courses  of  study, 
factors  in  curriculum  construction,  attitudes  of  management  and 
labor  toward  education,  and  the  relationship  of  general  education  to 
business  education. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Business  Education  503.     Administration     and     Supervision     of 

Business  Education 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  problems  of  or- 
ganizing, directing,  and  supervising  business  education  programs. 
Such  matters  as  the  functions  of  the  administrator  and  supervisor  of 
business  education,  textbook  selection,  teacher  selection,  testing  pro- 
grams, conferences,  and  equipment  and  layout  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Business  Education  504.     Improvement   of  Instruction   in   Busi- 
ness Education 

This  course  seeks  to  bring  together  business  education  teachers 
regardless  of  subject  matter  fields  to  consider  common  problems  in- 
volving general  subject  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  including 
visual  and  auditory  aids.  It  also  offers  opportunity  for  an  individual 
to  investigate  and  evaluate  materials  and  methods  in  specific  subject 
matter  areas. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Business  Education  511.     Auditing 

This  course  seeks  to  develop  the  meaning  and  techniques  of  audit- 
ing procedure.  It  includes  practice  in  the  fundamental  mechanics  of 
auditing  as  well  as  in  the  making  of  the  formal  report  on  an  audit. 

Prerequisite :    8  semester-hours  of  accounting 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  512.     Tax  .Accounting 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  Federal  Tax  structure,  and  to  provide  training  in  the 
application  of  basic  principles  to  specific  problems  of  the  individual 
and  corporation. 

Prerequisite  :    6  semester-hours  of  accounting 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  513.     Labor  Problems 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  to  study  Federal  and  State 
Labor  Laws  and  regulations.  It  also  includes  consideration  of  such 
matters  as  arbitration,  collective  bargaining,  labor  organizations,  the 
labor  contract,  personnel  management,  and  case  problems. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  514A.     Marketing  Processes  I 

The  emphasis  in  this  course  centers  about  the  application  of  the 
basic  principles  of  marketing  to  specific  case  problems  involving 
market  institutions  (brokers,  auctions,  exchanges,  wholesalers,  re- 
tailers, chains,  cooperatives,  and  mail-order  houses).  Commodity 
marketing  of  farm  products,  industrial  goods,  and  service  industries 
are  studied. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  514B.     Marketing  Processes  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  514A,  but  course  514A  is  not  a 
prerequisite.  Some  of  the  topics  are :  margins  and  expenses,  turn- 
over, market  research,  marketing  policies,  finance  and  credit  policies, 
government  regulations  and  competition.  The  case-problem  approach 
is  used  predominantly. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  5 15 A.     Textiles  I 

This  course  is  important  for  its  consumer  and  technical  values. 
It  develops  selling  points  for  textiles  by  furnishing  a  great  deal  of 
product  information.  Each  student  learns  to  classify  and  recognize 
various  fabrics  and  their  weaves. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  51  5B.     Textiles  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  515A,  but  course  515A  is  not  a 
prerequisite.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  selection  of  appropriate 
fabrics  for  various  types  of  clothing  and  for  home  furnishings  includ- 
ing rugs. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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BusiNijss  Education  516.     Business    Organisation    and    Manage- 
ment II 

The  problem  approach  is  used  in  this  advanced  course  in  consider- 
ing such  topics  as  ownership,  finances,  location  and  layouts,  purchas- 
ing personnel,  and  managerial  controls. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Busini:ss  Education  517A.     Advanced  Business  Law  Cases  I 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of 
business  law.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  broader  understanding  and 
background  in  areas  requiring  considerable  training  to  be  effective 
in  the  classroom.  Cases  are  concerned  with  the  topics  of  contracts, 
negotiable  instruments,  and  insurance. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Busine)ss  Education  517B.     Advanced  Business  Law  Cases  II 

This  advanced  law  course  is  a  continuation  of  B.  E.  517A,  but 
course  517A  is  not  a  prerequisite.  A  basic  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  is,  however,  required.  The  course  includes  a  further 
study  of  law  cases  pertaining  to  bailments,  carriers,  sales,  property, 
landlord  and  tenant,  torts,  and  business  crimes. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  518.     Advertising  II 

This  advanced  course  in  advertising  offers  an  opportunity  to  study 
in  some  detail  the  uses  of  various  advertising  media  such  as  news- 
papers, magazines,  radio,  television,  and  direct  mail,  and  to  evaluate 
their  effectiveness  in  terms  of  campaigns. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  519A.     Advanced  Accounting  I 

The  content  of  this  course  emphasizes  an  intensive  study  of  the 
items  making  up  accounting  statements  and  the  principles  of  valua- 
tion and  income  determination.  Problem  solving  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  course.  At  least  eight  semester-hours  of  accounting  are  re- 
quired as  a  prerequisite. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  519B.     Advanced  Accounting  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  B.  E.  519A,  but  course  519A  is 
not  a  prerequisite.  Topics  treated  include  consignments,  agency  and 
branch  accounting,  consolidations,  receivership  accounting,  estate  and 
trust  accounting.  At  least  eight  semester-hours  of  accounting  are 
required  as  a  prerequisite. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  602.     Seminar  in  liconoinics 

This  seminar  is  designed  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  <,n-ad- 
uate  student  in  business  education  or  social  studies  by  allowing  him 
to  pursue  areas  of  work  along  economic  lines  in  which  he  is  not  well 
versed.  The  program  of  participation  consists  of  oral  and  written 
reports,  developed  through  independent  reading  and  individually  di- 
rected field  studies.  In  addition,  group  field  trips  are  planned  so  as 
to  give  the  student  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  methods  and  practices 
of  such  organizations  as  banks,  organized  exchanges,  manufacturing 
and  marketing  businesses.  It  is  expected  that  the  reports  arising 
from  these  experiences  will  be  in  such  form  that  they  will  be  capable 
of  being  published  or  delivered  as  speeches  before  groups  of  people. 
An  opportunity  is  given  to  view%  evaluate,  and  work  with,  a  variety 
of  related  visual  and  auditory  aids. 

Credit :    6  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 

Business  Education  401.     The  Teaching  of  Business  Bducation 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  history  and  development  of 
business  education,  aims  or  objectives,  human  learning  processes, 
lesson  plans,  teaching  procedures,  tests  and  measurements,  and 
special  helps  for  the  teachers  of  business  education. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  402.     Salesmanship 

The  principles  of  salesmanship  in  all  types  of  selling  activities  are 
discussed.  They  are  amplified  and  strengthened  by  individual  selling 
demonstrations  which  require  intensive  study  of  the  product  to  be 
sold  in  the  demonstration  and  careful  analysis  of  the  desirable  tccli- 
niques  for  its  sale.  Visual  aids  and  talks  by  salesmen,  sales  man- 
agers, and  retail  training  directors  add  interest  and  purposefulness  to 
the  course. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Business  Education  404.     Business  Economics 

This  course  deals  with  the  business  aspects  of  economics  as  related 
to  contemporary  and  long  range  problems  ;  operation  and  government 
control  of  public  utilities ;  taxation,  government  finance,  and  labor  and 
management  problems. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  405.     Marketing 

Marketing  is  the  process  of  transferring  goods  from  the  producer 
to  the  consumer.  The  functions  involved  in  this  process,  the  various 
channels  of  distribution,  marketing  institutions,  and  the  costs  of 
marketing  are  considered  in  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  406.     Advertising  I 

This  course  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  social  and 
economic  aspects  of  advertising  so  that  a  fair  evaluation  may  be  made 
of  its  worth  as  well  as  its  undesirable  aspects.  Copy  appeals,  the 
writing  of  copy,  advertising  layouts,  and  the  selection  of  appropriate 
types  of  media  for  various  advertisements  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407A.     Consumer  Education  I 

This  is  a  general  introductory  course  designed  to  meet  current 
needs  for  greater  economic  efihciency  as  outlined  by  the  National 
Educational  Policies  Commission.  The  general  objective  of  this 
course  is  to  help  improve  the  ability  of  individuals  to  choose  and  to 
buy  economic  goods  and  services  so  that  standards  of  living  may  be 
raised.  Some  of  the  topics  considered  are :  personal  budgeting ;  the 
general  art  of  buymanship ;  the  cooperative  movement ;  consumer 
standards  and  grade  labels ;  weights  and  measures ;  governmental  and 
producer  aids  for  consumers ;  the  wise  buying  of  shelter,  insurance, 
and  investments ;  the  intelligent  use  of  installment  buying  and  other 
forms  of  credit;  and  a  general  survey  of  the  agencies  for  educating 
the  consumer. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  407B.     Consumer  Education  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Business  Education  407A,  but 
course  407A  is  not  a  prerequisite.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  economics 
of  consumption  with  particular  attention  given  to  an  analysis  of  the 
factors  and  forces  back  of  consumer  demand,  such  as  custom,  fashion, 
and  advertising. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  408.     Business  Finance 

This  course  deals  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  financing  of 
business  organizations  from  the  time  of  their  inception  and  promo- 
tion, during  operation  and  expansion,  and  during  the  period  of 
reorganization. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  409.     Money  and  Banking 

This  course  provides  a  short  historical  survey  of  money  and  tlic 
evokition  of  banking,  outside  and  within  tlie  United  States.  'I'he 
organization  of  banks,  the  nature  of  their  transactions,  operations, 
and  relations  with  other  banks  are  considered.  The  functioning  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  nature  of  the  money  markets 
are  also  examined. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  410A  and  41  OB.    Cost  /Ic counting 

The  course  deals  with  the  basic  principles  of  modern  cost  findings 
and  cost  keeping,  and  endeavors  to  give  a  practical  api)lication  of 
these  principles  to  present-day  conditions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

Business  Education  411.     Retail  Store  Management 

The  work  of  the  store  manager  in  retail  store  operation  is  fully 
explored  in  this  course.  The  prol^lems  of  organization  and  manage- 
ment as  they  are  encountered  in  various  types  of  retail  stores  are 
discussed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  412.     Transportation  and  Couununication 

The  student  in  this  course  becomes  accjuainted  with  the  various 
kinds  of  services  rendered  by  transportation  and  communication 
agencies.  He  also  receives  some  insight  as  to  how  to  use  these 
services  most  efficiently;  the  practices  of  the  agencies;  how  and  wliy 
they  are  controlled  by  the  government. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  413.     Business  Statistics 

This  course  supplements  courses  in  accounting  and  social  business 
studies  and  includes  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  statistics  as  they 
apply  particularly  to  business  data  gathered  from  financial  statements, 
sales  records  and  personnel  records.  Laboratory  techniques  are  used 
in  developing  the  methods  of  presentation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  414.     Merchandising  I 

This  course  analyzes  the  problems  of  how,  what,  where,  and  when 
to  buy;  the  terms  of  purchasing;  tested  receiving  and  marketing 
procedures ;  the  matliematics  of  merchandising — setting  the  retail 
price,  planning  mark-up  and  mark-down,  and  inventory  controls.  It 
is  designed  to  assist  the  teacher  of  the  prospective  or  actual  small 
businessman. 

Credit :    2  semester-liours 
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Business  Education  415.     Public  Fhtance 

This  course  aims  to  furnish  a  practical  background  for  the  student 
with  respect  to  the  nature  and  scope  of  governmental  finance.  Some 
of  the  areas  studied  are :  the  bases  of  taxation,  income  and  expenses 
of  government,  and  fiscal  administration,  including  governmental 
budgets. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Business  Education  416.    Accounting  Problems 

This  course  supplements  previous  courses  in  developing  a  broad 
and  thorough  understanding  of  basic  accounting  theory  as  it  is  ap- 
plied to  business  management  today.    The  problem  approach  is  used. 

Prerequisites :  Business  Education  301  and  302 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Business  Education  420.     Field  Studies  in  Business  Education 

This  orientation  course  aims  to  introduce  business  education  stu- 
dents, through  direct  observational  techniques,  to  the  realities  of  the 
business  world.  Six  field  trips  are  made  in  the  New  York  Metro- 
politan Area  which  include  visits  to  business  organizations  where  the 
following  types  of  business  activity  or  relationships  may  be  observed : 
production,  merchandising  and  advertising,  finance,  transportation 
and  communication,  employer-employee  relationships,  government 
and  business  relationships.  The  field  trips  are  supplemented  by  regu- 
lar class  sessions  where  discussions  are  held  and  visual  aids  presented 
to  make  the  visits  more  meaningful. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EXC^LISIl 

Graduate  stiuly  in  the  Department  of  I^i^lisli  is  desii^nied  : 

1.  To  increase  the  studen.t's  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the 
hterature  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

2.  To  introduce  current  materials  and  methods  for  im])rovin^^  in- 
struction in  EngHsh  in  the  secondary  school. 

3.  To  show  how  language  functions  in  individual  expression  and 
in  social  communication  in  the  language  arts ;  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening. 

4.  To  investigate  recent  experimentation  and  research  in  the  teach- 
ing of  English. 


Re:quirements  in  the:  English  Department 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  English  pre- 
supposes an  undergraduate  major  in  English  of  at  least  thirty 
semester-hours.  Before  matriculation,  each  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree  secures  from  the  Head  of  the  Department  an  approved  course 
outline  requiring  at  least  eighteen  semester-hours  in  English  at  the 
senior-graduate  level.    Distribution  of  these  courses  is  as  follows : 


I.     Required    Work   in  Literature.      Minimum    requirements — 12 
semester-hours 

A.  American  Literature.    Minimum  requirements — 4  semester- 
hours. 

These  may  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below  : 

Eng.   406,  407,  413,  421,  438,  439,  442A,  442B,  443.  446,  450,  460,  525 

B.  British   Literature.      Minimum    requirements — 6   semester- 
hours 

These  may  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below : 

Eng.   402  404,  405,  406,  407,  413.  420,  421,  422.  426,  431A,  431B,  443, 
445,  446,  502,  503,  505,  506,  515,  518,  521 

C.  World    Literature.      Minimum    requirement — 2    semester- 
hours 

This  may  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below : 

Eng.   427,  432,  441,  447,  451,  459,  513,  514,  520A.  520B,  524,  528,  530 
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II.     Required  Work  in  Language  Study.   Minimum  requirements — 

4  semester-hours 

A.  Language  Study.   Minimum  requirement — 4  semester  hours 

These  may  be  selected  from  the  courses  Hsted  below : 

Eng.   408,  419,  507,  511,  512,  516 
*B.  Reading  Courses 

These  courses  are  as  follows: 

Eng.  430,  Eng.  455,  Int.  430,  Int.  530A,  Int.  530B,  Int.  532 
*C.  Speech  Courses 

These  courses  are  as  follows : 

Eng.   410,  417,  435,  448,  449,  454,  456,  457,  458,  461A,  461B,  462, 
463,  464,  466,  467,  522 

*NoTE :  Either  a  course  in  reading  or  a  course  in  speech  may  be  offered 
toward  meeting  two  of  the  required  four  semester-hours  in  this 
area. 

III.  Required  Work  in  the  Teaching  of  English.    Minimum  require- 
ment— 2  semester-hours 

This  may  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below : 
Eng.  401,  401X,  409,  517,  519 

IV.  Departmental  Examination  for  which  no  academic  credit  may 
be  given 

All  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English  must  pass  a 
written  comprehensive  examination  before  the  degree  is 
awarded.  Information  concerning  the  examination  may  be 
secured  .from  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

The  candidate  may  elect  to  write  a  thesis  of  professional  value  in 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  school.  Four  semester- 
hours  of  credit  are  granted  for  this  thesis,  but  this  credit  cannot  be 
considered  part  of  the  minimum  eighteen  semester-hours  unless 
written  permission  is  secured  in  advance  from  the  Head  of  the  De- 
partment. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 
English  502.     Victorian  Poetry 

The  most  important  English  poets  w^ho  wrote  during  the  transition 
from  the  Victorian  to  the  modern  period  are  read  and  discussed.  An 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  analysis  and  appreciative  read- 
ing of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Hardy,  Bridges,  G.  M. 
Hopkins,  Francis  Thompson,  A.  E.  Housman,  Kipling,  and  W.  B. 
Yeats. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  503.     Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  His  Times 

Some  of  the  works  of  Chaucer  are  read  rapirlly,  others  stiuhed 
intensively,  so  that  the  students  may  acquire  a  hroad  general  under- 
standing of  Chaucer's  place  in  the  history  of  English  literature  as  well 
as  facility  in  reading  and  interpreting  tlie  medieval  text  of  his  stories. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  505.     PliUosophy  and  English  Poets 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  dependence  of  such  English 
poets  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge.  Shelley.  Keats.  Tennyson,  and 
Browning  upon  the  philosophical  thinking  of  their  day.  The  course 
aims  to  provide  a  philosophical  background  for  the  reading  of 
teachers  of  modern  literature  and  for  the  interpretation  of  much  of 
the  poetry  which  they  teach  in  high  school. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  506.     JoJm  Milton 

This  course  has  for  its  primary  aim  the  understanding  and  evalua- 
tion of  IMilton's  poetry.  Contributory  to  this  end  are  the  following 
topics :  the  Puritan  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  the  growth 
of  science  in  the  seventeenth  century;  the  life,  personality,  and  prose 
writings  of  Milton ;  his  literary  heritage  and  influence ;  comparison 
of  ]\Iilton  with  the  Cavalier  ^Metaphysical  poets. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  507.     Critical  U^riting 

This  course  evolves  a  body  of  critical  principles  for  judging  art 
and  literature,  and  provides  training  in  the  writing  of  criticism, 
ranging  from  comments  upon  pupils'  themes  to  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive essay  upon  the  work  of  some  outstanding  author. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  511.      The  History  of  Literary  Criticisjji 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  great  critics  from  Aristotle  to  I.  A.  Richards 
and  T.  S.  Eliot  and  to  correlate  these  critical  doctrines  with  the  out- 
standing writings  of  each  age.  By  such  a  study  it  is  possible  for  the 
student  to  evaluate  the  historical  interrelations  of  expert  criticism  and 
literary  production.  A  basic  text  is  used,  but  much  of  the  information 
is  gleaned  from  source  materials. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Engush  512.  The  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language 
This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  high  school  teacher  understand 
the  structure  of  modern  English,  one  of  the  most  compHcated  of 
contemporary  tongues.  Through  an  analysis  of  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  our  language,  the  student  discovers  the  reasons  for  many  of 
the  seemingly  illogical  and  arbitrary  characteristics  of  modern  English 
spelling,  grammar,  and  morphology. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  513.     The  Renaissance 

This  course  deals  with  Petrarch  and  the  humanists ;  Boccaccio  and 
the  Novelle;  the  House  of  the  Medici,  Savonarola,  the  Popes; 
Machiavelli  and  The  Prince;  Cellini  and  the  Autobiography ;  Castig- 
lione  and  The  Courtier;  Boiardo,  Pulci,  Ariosto,  and  the  romantic 
epic ;  the  drama ;  the  art  of  Da  Vinci,  Botticelli,  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  and  others ;  Rabelais  and  the  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gruel;  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote ;  Ronsard  and  the  French  Pleiade. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  514.     Origin  and  Development  of  the  Arthurian  Legend 

This  course  deals  with  the  vague  and  tentative  beginnings  of  the 
Arthur  story  in  early  chronicle  and  legend;  with  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's pseudo-historical  and  Chretian  de  Troyes's  romantic  treat- 
ments;  with  the  great  medieval  recapitulations  of  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory ;  with 
the  Victorian  retellings  of  Tennyson,  Arnold,  and  Morris ;  with  the 
musical  adaptations  of  Wagner ;  and  with  the  modern  versions  of 
E.  A.  Robinson.  It  includes  a  detailed  history  of  the  development 
of  the  legend  in  its  divers  forms. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  515.  Robert  Browning 

Browning's  characteristic  shorter  poems  are  recalled  or  studied  in 
order  to  define  his  fundamental  ideas  as  a  writer.  This  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  his  longer  poems  and  dramas:  the  "soul-studies", 
Pauline,  Paracelsus  and  Sordello;  the  dramas,  Strafford,  Pip  pa 
Passes,  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  Colombe's  Birthday,  and  In  a 
Balcony;  the  translations,  The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  and 
Balaustions  Adventure;  and  Browning's  masterpiece,  The  Ring  and 
the  Book.  These  works  are  studied  for  their  literary  and  philo- 
sophical values,  as  showing  the  development  of  Browning  as  man, 
poet,  and  philosopher,  and  as  a  reflection  of  certain  phases  of 
nineteenth-century  life  and  thought. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  516.     Language  Problems  in  tJie  Liuglish  Curricuhou 

This  course  reviews  the  several  theories  of  langua^^e  and  .stiuhes 
the  prohlem  of  meaning  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  suitahic  technicjue  for 
the  interpretation  of  prose  and  verse.  This  teclinique  is  then  applied 
to  the  problems  of  reading,  of  composition,  of  speech,  and  of  ai)precia- 
tion  of  literature.  The  course  has  two  aims :  to  increase  the  student's 
own  skill  in  dealing  with  language,  and  to  increase  his  effectiveness 
in  teaching. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  517.     Recent  RescarcJi  and  Experiment  in  tJie  Teaching  of 
English 

This  course  analyzes  and  evaluates  current  research  in  the  fields  of 
language,  literature,  and  composition  relevant  to  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  high  school,  and  examines  critically  recent  experi- 
mentation in  methods  of  teaching  English.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  make  available  to  the  student  any  recent  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence wdiich  may  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  English  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  and  to  evaluate  tendencies  in  this  field.  The  course 
is  conducted  as  a  seminar. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  518.     The  Major  Romantic  Poets 

This  course  studies  the  work  of  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Scott, 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  It  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  ])oems 
which  are  best  adapted  for  the  reading  of  high  school  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  519.     English  in  the  Modern  High  School 

This  is  a  seminar  in  which  the  methods  and  materials  requisite  to 
the  development  of  a  program  in  the  language  arts  (listening,  s])eak- 
ing,  reading,  and  writing)  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  520A  and  520B.    Great  Books  on  Education 

Students  examine  the  classics  dealing  with  educational  theory  and 
practice  wdiich  they  so  often  read  about  but  rarely  consult:  Plato's 
Republic,  Xenophon's  Cyropaedin,  Cicero's  De  Oratore,  Castiglione's 
Courtier,  Machiavelli's  Prince,  Rabelais's  Abbey  of  Theleme, 
Ascham's  Schoolmaster,  Bacon's  Novum  Organum,  Defoe's  Projects. 
Milton's  To  Samuel  Hart  lit  on  Education,  Rousseau's  Emile, 
Byron's  Don  Juan,  Hughes'  Tom  Browns  Schooldays,  Xewman's 
Idea  of  a  University,  the  Arnold-Huxley  debates,  and  the  works  of 
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John  Dewey  and  Jacques  Barzun.     This  course  is  recommended  for 
graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Integration. 

Part  A — Plato  to  Rousseau. 

Part  B — Rousseau  to  Dewey. 

Credit:     2  semester-hours  each 

English  521.     Bnglish  Literature  of  Social  Problems 

This  course  surveys  EngHsh  hterature  as  EngHsh  460  deals  with 
American  literature.  The  period  from  1800  to  1914  is  covered,  and 
the  principal  authors  discussed  include  Shelley,  Dickens,  Kingsley, 
Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Butler,  Meredith,  Galsworthy,  Bennett,  Shaw, 
and  Wells.     English  460  is  not  prerequisite  to  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  522.     Advanced  Phonetics 

This  course  provides  ear-training  to  develop  skill  in  recognizing 
and  distinguishing  a-typical  English  speech  sounds,  regional  differ- 
ences in  pronouncing  American  English,  and  foreign  sounds  heard 
in  English  speech.  This  is  followed  by  extensive  practice  in  tran- 
scribing speech  sounds  into  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  symbols 
and  in  reading  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  transcriptions.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  speech  characteristics  of  some  geographical 
region  wdth  which  the  student  is  personally  familiar  is  required  of 
each  student. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  524.     Five  Great  Books 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  broaden  and  to  deepen  the  student's 
general  cultural  perspective  by  a  study  of  five  books  which  have 
profoundly  influenced  present  civilization.  The  actual  choice  of  texts 
is  a  cooperative  class  enterprise.  Selections  are  made  from  such 
books  as :  The  Bible,  Homer's  Odyssey,  Plato's  Republic,  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet,  Rousseau's  Confessions,  Goethe's  Faust,  Tolstoy's 
War  and  Peace,  Dewey's  The  School  and  Society.  This  course  is 
designed  to  provide  leadership  in  local  ''Great  Books"  meetings. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  525.     The  Development  of  the  American  Novel 

The  American  novel  as  a  contemporary  art  form  is  examined  in 
this  course.  Beginning  with  the  n9vels  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  course  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Romantic  and 
the  Realistic  novel  and  concludes  with  an  example  of  American 
Naturalism.     Written  criticism  of  five  novels  is  required. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  528.    Nczv  Perspectives  in  lyorlil  Literature 

The  point  of  view  of  our  own  democratic  culture  is  surveyed  and 
established  in  an  attempt  to  see  how  the  literatures  of  Western 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Orient  have  influenced  and  are 
influencing  modern  thinking.  Such  perspectives  are  designed  to 
provide  adequacy  in  teaching  a  world  point  of  view  through  litera- 
ture. 


Credit :    2  semester-h 


ours 


English  530.     Dante  and  His  Influence  in  England  and  America 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  rereading 
and  reassessment  of  Dante  himself  in  English  translation.  When 
Dante's  meaning  has  been  revealed,  his  continued  influence  from 
Chaucer  through  Sackville,  Spenser,  and  Milton  to  Rossetti,  Long- 
fellow, and  T.  S.  Eliot  becomes  the  subject  of  investigation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 

English  401.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  ScJiooIs 

Students  are  taught  to  develop  and  use  materials  of  the  classroom : 
lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are  prepared  and  presented  for  criti- 
cism, textbooks  are  analyzed  for  training  in  their  use,  and  bulletin 
board  exhibits  and  visual  education  materials  are  prepared  by  stu- 
dents for  the  class.  Observation  and  criticism  of  teaching  in  the 
College  High  School,  and  criticism  of  student  compositions  are 
required. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

English  401X.    The  Teaching  of  EnglisJi  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  are  taught  to  develop  and  use  materials  of  the  classroom  ; 
lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are  prepared  and  presented  for 
criticism ;  textbooks  are  analyzed  for  training  in  their  use ;  and  bul- 
letin board  exhibits  and  visual  and  auditory  aids  are  prepared  by 
students  for  the  class. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  402.     Survey  of  British  Literature  to  179S 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  storv  of 
the  development  of  English  literature  from  the  begiimings  to  the 
romantic  triumph  of  1798. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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English  404.     Survey  of  British  Literature 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  402.  It  takes  up  the  story 
with  the  romantic  triumph  in  1798  and  continues  it  to  the  present 
time. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Engush  405.    The  Victorian  Poets 

The  poetry  of  the  Brownings,  Tennyson,  Arnold,  Clough,  Morris, 
the  Rossettis,  and  Swinburne  is  presented  as  a  reflection  of  the  moral, 
religious,  social,  and  political  life  of  nineteenth-century  England. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  406.     The  Modern  Novel 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  British  and  American  novels  since 
1870,  and  the  important  tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiction  are 
explored. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  407.     British  and  American  Biography 

Both  the  old  and  new  types  of  biography  are  read  and  studied  in 
this  course,  with  emphasis  upon  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  408.     Creative  Writing 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary 
forms  in  prose  and  verse. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  409.     The  Teaching  and  Appreciation  of  Poetry 

This  course  is  both  personal  and  professional.  It  develops  the 
student's  appreciation  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  life  and  as  a 
form  of  art,  and  it  considers  in  detail  the  aims  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing poetry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  410.    Speech  Pathology 

This  course  deals  with  diagnostic  and  corrective  procedures,  causes 
and  treatment  for  major  or  pathological  speech  problems  including 
severe  stuttering,  voice  disorders,  laryngectomy,  cleft-palate,  cerebral 
palsy,  and  aphasia.  This  course  is  required  to  teach  speech  and 
speech  defectives. 

Prerequisites  :    English  208  and  209 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  413.     Modern  Poetry 


This  course  deals  with  the  work  of  contemporary  poets,  both  liritish 
and  American. 

Cre(Ht :    2  semester-hours 


English  414.     Public  Relations  and  School  Publicity 

This  course  considers  such  problems  as  the  development  of  a  stu- 
dent publicity  staff,  preparation  of  copy  for  professional  ncwsi)apers, 
publicity  for  school  news,  and  the  development  of  better  scliool-com- 
munity  relations.  A  study  is  made  of  other  publicity  media,  includ- 
ing radio,  visual  aids,  the  platform,  displays  and  exhibits,  special 
events,  sports  promotion  and  fund-raising.  A  background  of  ele- 
mentary journalism  is  helpful  in  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  417.    Methods  in  the  Teaching  of  SpeecJi 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech  educa- 
tion at  each  grade  level ;  of  the  problems,  approaches,  materials,  text- 
books, and  techniques  in  specific  speech  areas;  of  modern  trends  in 
instruction ;  and  of  the  integration  of  speech  with  other  academic  de- 
partments of  study.     This  course  is  required  to  teach  speech. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

English  419.     Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  facts  of  grammatical  relation- 
ships in  English,  and  of  the  current  problems  of  "rules"  as  opposed  to 
"usage."  The  primary  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  with 
the  true  function  of  grammar  in  speech  and  writing. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  420.     High  Scliool  Classics 

This  course  is  a  seminar  for  prospective  student  teachers  on  the 
problem  of  teaching  literature  in  high  schools.  The  student  reads 
numerous  articles  on  the  "classics"  vs.  the  "moderns"  controversy, 
becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  contents  and  aims  of  the  best 
high  school  anthologies  currently  in  use,  and  builds  up  a  working 
philosophy  for  his  own  teaching.  Through  the  continued  jiractice  of 
reporting  and  discussion  leading,  the  student  is  enabled  to  integrate 
his  total  experience  in  college. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  421.     The  Short  Story 

This  course  traces  the  history  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving 
literary  form,  emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  422.    Seventeenth  Century  Literature 

This  course  aims  to  give  students  an  appreciation  of  the  prose  style 
and  intellectual  content  of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  first 
''modern"  century — Bacon,  Burton,  Walton,  Bunyan,  Hobbes,  Pepys, 
Dryden;  and  of  the  poetic  art  of  Donne  and  the  "Metaphysicals" — 
Jonson,  Herrick,  and  the  "Cavaliers" — Herbert,  Cowley,  Vaughan, 
Dryden,  and  others. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  426.     The  Victorian  Novel 

This  is  an  intensive  unit  of  work  on  the  novel  in  Victorian  England. 
Novels  studied  in  the  high  school  are  treated  professionally  in  class. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  427.     Theatre  and  Society 

Dramatic  expression  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks  to  the 
present  is  studied  carefully  to  analyze  social,  political,  and  ethical 
trends  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  drama. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  430.     Reading  in  Secondary  ScJwoIs 

After  examination  of  recent  research  concerning  reading  activities 
at  various  age  levels,  the  class  examines  and  evaluates  methods  devised 
to  develop  reading  skills,  to  increase  vocabularies,  and  to  improve  the 
comprehension  of  secondary  school  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  431 A  and  43 IB.    Shakespeare 

This  course,  in  two  parts,  presents  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as 
opposed  to  those  taught  only  in  high  school,  which  is  the  chief  con- 
cern of  English  301 B.  Here  the  poet's  full  development  can  be  seen, 
providing  a  complete  critical  experience.  Critical  analysis,  contentual 
evaluation,  and  textual  problems  are  the  main  areas  of  concern.  Part 
A  deals  with  tragedies;  Part  B,  the  comedies.  The  chronicle  plays 
are  woven  into  the  discussion. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 
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E^XLISH  432.     The  Development  oj  the  Drama 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  stiuhcd  in  all  periods  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  through  the  ^liddle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to 
the  beginning  of  modern  drama  with  Ibsen.  The  cm])]iasis  of  the 
course  is  placed  on  the  major  characteristics  of  the  drama  and  its 
necessary  complement,  the  theatre.  Representative  ])lays  are  read 
and  discussed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
Enxlish  435.     Stagecraft 

This  workshop  course  provides  training  in  construction  and  jjaint- 
ing  of  scenery  and  lighting  the  stage.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock 
hours  of  craft  work  upon  a  production  of  the  College  or  College  High 
School  is  required  for  credit  in  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  438.     Masters  of  Americaji  Literature 

Significant  American  writers,  including  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe, 
Emerson,  ^lelville,  Whitman,  and  ^lark  Twain,  are  studied  to  dis- 
cover their  contributions  to  x-Vmerican  life  and  to  reveal  important 
forces  in  our  national  background. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  439.     Contemporary  American  Literature 

This  course  studies  the  major  authors  and  literary  movements 
in  America  during  the  contemporary  period.  Beginning  where  the 
course  in  Masters  of  American  Literature  normally  ends,  it  is  de- 
signed to  complete  a  unit  in  this  subject. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  441.     Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance 

This  course  deals  with  the  chief  medieval  e])ics,  sagas,  and 
romances  from  the  literatures  of  England,  France,  Germany.  Ireland, 
Iceland,  Wales,  and  Italy  in  modern  English  translation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  442A  and  442B.    American  Literature 

This  chronological  survey  reflects  the  interplay  of  life  and  letters 
in  the  American  scene,  examining  the  political,  social,  and  ethical 
motivations  of  the  great  movements  in  literature,  and  reading  the 
separate  works  in  the  light  of  the  influences  that  brought  them  into 
being.  Part  A  commences  with  the  Puritan  Tradition  and  ends  just 
as  the  Civil  War  is  beginning.  Part  B  traces,  in  life  and  in  literature, 
the  growth  of  the  great  democratic  tradition  in  America. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 
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English  443.     Modern  Drama 

An  historical  survey  of  trends,  dramatists,  plays,  and  accomplish- 
ments from  Ibsen  to  the  latest  prize  plays  on  Broadway  provides 
background  for  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  445.     Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Major  essayists,  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  letter  writers  are 
read  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  thought,  life,  and  literary  move- 
ments of  their  own  time  and  of  their  significance  for  the  present 
generation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  446.     The  One-Act  Play 

This  course  studies  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  devoting  special 
attention  to  plays  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  production. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  447.     PJiilosophy  of  Great  Literature 

By  studying  one  or  two  masterpieces  in  a  given  semester  this  course 
aims  to  help  the  student  develop  a  plan  of  study  to  achieve  a  syste- 
matic understanding  of  the  philosophic  world-views  and  life-views 
implicit  in  such  works  as:  Aeschylus's  trilogy.  The  Oresteia;  Plato's 
Timcens;  Boethius's  Consolations  of  Philosophy;  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy;  Shakespeare's  Hamlet;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Pascal's 
Pensees;  Goethe's  Faust;  Blake's  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell; 
Dostoievski's  Brothers  Karamuzov ;  Mann's  The  Magic  Mountain; 
Hesse's  Demian;  Henry  Adams's  Mont  St.  Michel  and  Chartres;  the 
Bhagavad-Gita;  Lao-tse's  The  Book  of  Tao;  and  Auden's  Collected 
Poetry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  448.  Choral  Speaking 

As  members  of  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  inter- 
preting various  forms  of  literature  suitable  for  group  treatment. 


Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  449.     Public  Speaking 


This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public 
speaking.  It  provides  opportunity  for  training  in  the  more  complex 
speech  skills,  especially  in  the  techniques  of  leadership  in  speech  sit- 
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nations    and    the    techniqnes    for    making    speecli    rcs]X)nses    in    co- 
operative sitnations. 

Prereqnisite  :    English  204  or  the  equivalent 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  450.    American  Drama  in  American  Democracy 

This  course  studies  the  part  played  by  American  drama  in  the 
evolution  of  American  democracy  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to 
the  contemporary  period. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  451.     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature  of  literature  and  considers  its 
importance  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  international  under- 
standing. It  deals  with  the  relation  between  the  use  of  language 
in  literature  and  with  the  methods  of  art,  since  the  re-creation  of 
experience  is  a  function  common  to  both.  Through  reading  the 
literature  which  is  being  read  by  our  neighbors  today,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  students  are  able  to  i)ar- 
ticipate  in  a  common  experience  with  them. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  454.     Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pleasing  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the 
application  of  speech  skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  455.     Reading  Interests  of  High  School  Students 

Through  wide  reading,  study  and  preparation  of  bibliographies,  and 
establishing  criteria  for  judging  current  books,  the  student  is  pre- 
pared to  guide  the  recreational  reading  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students.  Credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  English  301 A  and 
455. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  456.     Play  Direction 

This  course  covers  the  choosing  and  casting,  as  well  as  directing, 
of  plays.  Scenes  are  directed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed 
prompt-book  of  one  play  is  prepared.  This  course  complements  Eng- 
lish 435. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  457.     Workshop  in  Speech  Activities 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize  and 
to  conduct  assembly  programs,  PTA  demonstrations,  and  similar 
activities.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  cover  all  phases  of  the 
director's  responsibilities.  Groups  conduct  research  on  suitable  pro- 
gram materials  and  share  their  findings  with  classmates.  Each  stu- 
dent prepares  a  list  of  programs  of  various  types  which  he  could 
present  during  a  school  year. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  458.     Radio  Directing 

This  course  offers  training  in  the  organization  and  direction  of 
radio  programs,  and  equips  the  student  to  select  material  for  broad- 
casting and  to  cast  and  to  rehearse  programs.  Listening  is  directed 
toward  an  analysis  of  common  radio  presentation  techniques  and  the 
appreciation  of  successful  programs. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  459.    A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 

Some  of  the  contributions  which  have  gone  into  the  making  of 
Chinese  literature,  such  as  the  Book  of  Odes  of  Confucius,  the  poems 
of  Li  Po  and  Tu  Fu,  the  Lute  Song,  and  the  Dream  of  the  Red 
Chamber,  are  considered  in  this  course.  Aside  from  a  general  survey 
of  the  great  literature  of  China  special  attention  is  given  to  English 
translations  of  the  masterpieces  of  Chinese  literature.  There  are 
twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning;  after  lunch  each  day 
a  period  of  forty-five  minutes  is  devoted  to  informal  talks,  story- 
telling, singing  of  Chinese  songs,  and  showing  of  motion  pictures. 
During  the  workshop  period  individual  students  work  on  specific 
topics  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite :     Social  Studie^s  499 — Introduction  to  Chinese  Cul- 
ture 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

English  460.     American  Literature  of  Social  Problems 

This  course  surveys  the  American  literature  which  presents  social 
problems  during  the  period  from  1800  to  1914  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  attitudes  of  the  various  authors  toward  these  problems. 
The  works  of  such  authors  as  Cooper,  Lowell,  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
Howells,  Bellamy,  Garland,  and  Glasgow  are  studied  from  this  point 
of  view.  Enough  of  the  social  background  of  the  period  is  discussed 
to  give  the  necessary  perspective  for  the  discussion  of  the  literature, 
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but  the  enipliasis  is  placed  on  the  reflection  of  the  prohlenis  in  htera- 
ture  and  not  merely  on  the  prohlenis  themselves. 


Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  461  A.    Speech  Laboratory  Practice 

After  the  techniques  of  interviewing,  of  preparini;-  case  histories, 
of  diagnosing  speech  disorders,  of  planning  therapies,  and  of  deter- 
mining prognoses  have  been  taught  through  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tion lessons,  each  student  is  assigned  one  or  more  persons  with  speech 
defects  for  supervised  practice  in  correcting  speech  disorders.  Credit 
is  given  on  a  laboratory  basis,  and  the  course  meets  three  hours 
weekly.    This  course  is  required  for  the  teaching  of  speech  defectives. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  461  B.    Advanced  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 

This  course  provides  for  additional  supervised  speech  correction 
practice  with  adults  or  children  with  speech  disorders.  Credit  is 
given  on  a  laboratory  basis,  and  the  course  meets  three  hours  weekl}-. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


English  462.     Group  Discussion  and  Leadership 

Students  are  taught  the  principles  of  democratic  discussion  and 
methods  for  guiding  the  committee  meeting,  panel  symposium,  lec- 
ture, and  debate  forums.  Frequent  opportunities  to  apply  these 
principles  and  methods  are  given  through  discussion  of  topics  chosen 
by  the  class. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


English  463.    Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teaching  Speech 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  equip  prospective  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  desirable  characteristics ;  capabilities ;  and  all  possible  uses 
of  charts,  models,  projection  equipment,  and  magnetic  and  disc 
recorders  available  for  the  teaching  of  speech.  The  distribution,  cost, 
operation,  servicing,  and  storing  of  instruments  and  of  sup])lies  are 
also  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hr^ns 
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English  464.     Speech  Psychology 

The  mental  processes  involved  in  acquiring  language  and  in  using 
it  in  effective  oral  communication  are  reviewed.  Problems  involving 
psychological  principles  as  they  apply  to  oral  teaching,  to  audience 
leadership  and  control,  to  the  alleviation  of  stage  fright,  and  to  the 
teaching  of  speech  improvement  are  considered  along  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  semantics. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Engush  465.     Speech  Arts  Activity 

Each  speech  major  is  required  to  earn  at  least  one  semester-hour 
of  credit  in  some  supervised  speech  arts  activity,  such  as :  playing 
a  major  role  in  a  major  production;  directing  a  three-act  play  or  its 
equivalent;  giving  a  public  play  reading  or  lecture  recital;  directing 
a  series  of  assembly  programs;  or  directing  and  producing  a  series 
of  radio  programs. 

Credit :    1  semester-hour 


EngIvISh  466.    Speech  Development:  Improvement  and  Reeducation 

This  course  is  intended  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  class- 
room teachers  who  have  little  or  no  background  in  speech  education. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  following  topics :  ( 1 )  speech  develop- 
ment; (2)  speech  difficulties  or  problems  found  on  the  kindergarten, 
elementary,  and  secondary  school  levels;  (3)  acquisition  of  good 
voice  and  speech  characteristics;  (4)  use  of  techniques  and  materials 
in  classrooms  to  motivate  good  speech  patterns;  and  (5)  ways  of 
setting  up  and  integrating  speech  education  in  school  systems.  Demon- 
strations with  individuals  and  groups  are  made,  and  students  are 
expected  to  prepare  a  practical  project. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  467.     Oral  Interpretation  for  the  Teacher 

This  course  is  organized  as  a  laboratory  to  help  the  teacher  develop 
his  potentialities  in  oral  reading.  Each  student  is  given  many  op- 
portunities to  read  aloud  and  to  participate  in  informal  critiques. 
Assistance  is  given  in  compiling  a  repertory  of  selections  most  useful 
in  daily  teaching. 

Credit :     2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

In  answer  to  the  growing  demand  for  graduate  work,  the  Foreign 
Language  Department  oilers  a  program  based  on  Study  Abroad. 
Through  personal  contact  and  experience,  the  student,  thus,  can  in- 
crease both  his  knowledge  and  understanding  in  respect  to  the  people 
whose  language  he  is  preparing  to  teach.  This  means  that  the  student 
will  do  part  of  his  graduate  work  at  a  selected  college  in  a  country 
where  the  language  of  his  major  is  spoken.  To  assist  with  this  pro- 
gram of  Study  Abroad,  the  Foreign  Language  Department  yearly 
offers  scholarships  for  qualifying  applicants.  These  scholarships  are 
sustained  by  a  Student  Exchange  Fund.  Students  who  are  interested 
in  obtaining  a  Study  Abroad  scholarship  should  consult  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department  for  particulars.  Sixteen  semester-hours  of 
graduate  credit  are  granted  for  this  work.  The  remaining  sixteen 
hours  necessary  for  the  blaster's  degree  are  to  be  selected  from  gradu- 
ate courses  offered  at  Montclair.  There  is  also  required  a  final  com- 
prehensive examination  in  the  student's  major  field.  The  following 
plan  outlines  the  work  for  a  Master's  degree  in  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages : 

Required  Courses  Credits 

French  502  Study  Abroad  16  semester-hours 

or 
Spanish  502  Study  Abroad  16  semester-hours 

Integration  503       Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research  2  semester-hours 

Ehctives    (To  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Head 

of  the  Foreign  Language  Department) 
Integration  courses  4  semester-hours 

Graduate  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  college  10  semester-hours 


Total  ?)2  semester-hours 

Final  comprehensive  examination  in  major  field  of  foreign  language. 

French  502.    Stttdy  Abroad 

Credit:    16  semester-hours 

Spanish  502.    Shidy  Abroad 

Credit:    16  semestcr-liours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTEGRATION 

Graduate  courses  in  this  department  meet  one  or  more  of  three 
needs :  ( 1 )  instruction  in  Administration  and  Supervision,  leading 
to  the  A.  M,  degree  and  New  Jersey  certification  for  one  or  more  of 
the  positions  of  Subject  Supervisor,  General  Supervisor,  Elementary 
School  Principal,  Secondary  School  Principal,  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal, and  Superintendent;  (2)  instruction  in  Personnel  and 
Guidance,  leading  to  the  A.  M.  degree  and  New  Jersey  certification 
in  guidance;  and  (3)  instruction  in  advanced  professional  courses  for 
the  classroom  teacher. 

In  pursuit  of  the  above  objectives  most  graduate  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Integration  are  designed  for  students  who  are  having 
or  have  had  teaching  experience.  Other  courses  presuppose  at  least 
a  teaching  certificate.  Enrollment  in  graduate  Integration  courses, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  the  following  restrictions : 

1.  Students  Who  Do  Not  Have  a  Teaching  Certificate — Graduate 
students  in  this  classification  may  enroll  in  undergraduate  and 
senior-graduate  (400  level)  courses  in  order  to  meet  certifica- 
tion requirements.  They  also  may  enroll  in  the  following 
graduate  Integration  courses:  500A,  500B,  500C,  505,  540, 
550,  551,  and  552.  (These  courses  are  designated  in  the 
descriptions  below  by  a  single  asterisk  *.)  Not  more  than 
eight  semester-hours  earned  in  senior-graduate  and  the  graduate 
courses  listed  above  may  be  counted  toward  an  A.  M.  degree  in 
the  Integration  Department. 

2.  Graduate  Students  Who  Possess  a  Teaching  Certificate  But 
Who  Have  No  Teaching  Experience — Students  in  this  classi- 
fication may  enroll  for  any  of  the  courses  listed  in  the  previous 
paragraph  and  also  Int.  500D,  500E,  500F,  and  503.  (These 
additional  courses  are  designated  below  by  a  double  asterisk 
**.)  They  may  count  no  more  than  eight  semester-hours  in 
any  courses  earned  prior  to  matriculation  for  the  A.  M.  degree. 

3.  Students  Matriculated  for  the  A.  M.  Degree — Graduate  stu- 
dents working  toward  an  A.  M.  degree  in  either  the  field  of 
Administration  and  Supervision  or  Personnel  and  Guidance 
are  permitted  to  matriculate  only  when  they  are  having  or  have 
had  teaching  experience.  Students  majoring  in  Personnel  and 
Guidance  are  required  to  have  two  years  of  teaching  experience 
before  the  degree  can  be  conferred. 
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Students  who  plan  to  remain  classroom  teachers  are  not  encour- 
aged to  seek  an  A.  M.  degree  in  either  the  field  of  .Administra- 
tion and  Supervision  or  Personnel  and  (luidance. 

Courses  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  school  subjects  are 
offered  primarily  to  help  graduate  students  to  complete  certifi- 
cation in  this  field.  Such  courses  may  be  counted  toward  an 
A.  M.  degree  only  under  certain  conditions  which  are  outlined 
by  the  Integration  Department  graduate  adviser. 


COURSE  REQUIREAIENTS  FOR  THE  A.  M.   DEGREE  IN 
ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

A.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  a  New  Jersey 
teacher's  certificate,  and  two  years  of  teaching  experience.  (Not  more 
than  eight  semester-hours  will  be  counted  toward  this  degree  prior  to 
the  obtaining  of  this  certificate  and  experience.) 

B.  Satisfactory  completion  of  not  fewer  than  Z2  semester-hours  as  follows  : 
1.    Basic  Requirements  S.  H. 

Int.  500A.  Basic  Edncational  Trends  2 

Int.  SOOD.  School  Administration  I.    Functions,  Organisation  2 

Int.  500E.  School  Administration  II.     Law  and  Finance  2 

Int.  500F.  School  Administration  III.   Community  Relations  2 

Int.  503.  Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research  2 

either  2.    For  Specialization  in  Secondary  Education 

Int.  508.       Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools      2 
Int.  502.       Organisation  and  Administration  of  the  Modern 
High  School 
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Int.  504A.    Curriculum  Construction  in  the  Secondary  School       2 

For  Specialization  in  Elementary  Education 

Int.  517.       Administration  of  the  Elementary  School  2 

Int.  518.       Superz'ision  of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools      2 

Int.  548.       Curriculum  Construction  in  the  Elementary  School       2 

Electives  in  Integration 

The  student  with  his  adviser's  approval  will  select  a  minimum 

of     8     semester-hours     in     additional     Integration     courses 

numbered  400  or  above.  8-16 

Electives  in  other  departments 

A  student  may  count  toward  the  degree  not  more  than  eight 

semester-hours  in  other  departments  of  the  College.     He  is 

encouraged  to  elect  courses  which  will  broaden  his  interests 

and  background.  0'8 


Total  ^^ 

Notes  : 

1.  Graduates  from  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges  may 
transfer  not  more  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  work 
to  be  counted  toward  this  degree  upon  approval  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

2.  Students  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  principals'  or  super- 
visors' certificates  may  obtain  mimeographed  lists  of  the 
courses  which  will  be  counted  toward  these  certificates. 
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II.  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  A.  M.  DEGREE  IN 

PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE 

A.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  a  New  Jersey- 
teacher's  certificate,  and  two  years  of  teaching  experience.  (Not  more 
than  eight  semester-hours  will  be  counted  toward  this  degree  prior  to 
the  obtaining  of  this  certificate  and  experience.) 

B.  Satisfactory  completion  of  not  fewer  than  32  semester-hours  as  follows  : 

1.  Basic  Requirements     (Total  of  20  semester-hours)  S.  H. 
Int.  SOOF.    Community  Relations  2 
Int.  503.       Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research  2 
Int.  520.       Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene  2 
Int.  521A.    Bducational  and  Psychological  Measurement  in 

Guidance  2 

either     Int.  500B.    Advanced  Bducational  Psychology  2 
or           Int.  550.       Child  and  Adolescent  Development 

Int.  551.       Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance  2 

Int.  535.       Vocational  Guidance  2 

Int.  536.       Bducational  Guidance  2 

Int.  537.       Social-Moral  Guidance  2 

Int.  538.       Group  Guidance  and  Counseling  Actiznties  2 

2.  Primary  Electives    (Minimum  of  4  semester-hours  required) 
Int.  602.       Seminar  in  Guidance  4 
Int.  505.       Organisation     and     Administration     of     Bxtra- 

Curricidar  Activities  2 
Int.  530A.    Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading  in  Secondary 

Schools  2 
Int.  521 B.    Psychological  Tests  in  Guidance  Programs  2 
Eng.  466       Speech    Development:     Improvement    and    Re- 
education 2 

3.  Secondary     Electives       (Maximum     of     8     semester-hours 
permitted) 

Courses  in  related  and  unrelated  subjects  in  other  depart- 
ments of  the  College 

Math.       400.    Bducational  Statistics  2 

Soc.  St.  439.    The  Family  and  Its  Problems  2 

Soc.  St.  443.    Youth  and  the  Community  2 

Soc.  St.  444.    The  Social  Bases  of  Human  Relations  2 

Soc.  St.  450.    Modern  Bconomic  Problems  4 

Eng.         464.    Speech  Psychology  2 

Int.           409.    Radio  and  Sound  Bquipment  in  the  Classroom  2 
OR  any  other  courses  in  the  graduate  program 


Total  32 

Note: 

1.  Graduates  from  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges  may 
transfer  not  more  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  work 
to  be  counted  toward  this  degree  upon  approval  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Graduate  Committee. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

*Integration   500A.     Basic  lldiicational  Trends 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  hackL^roiind  which  adminis- 
trators and  supervisors,  as  well  as  teachers,  need  in  order  to  evaluate 
problems  and  policies  in  due  perspective.  It  emphasizes  the  current 
trends  in  American  society  and  their  bearing  upon  education.  It 
also  considers  philosophies  concerning  the  causes  of  rises  and  declines 
in  outstanding  civilizations  and  the  part  education  could  play  among 
them. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*Integration  500B.     Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

The  course  covers  the  various  aspects  of  growth.  Individual  dif- 
ferences, their  measurement,  and  their  l^earing  on  educational  prac- 
tices and  principles  furnish  topics  of  study  and  discussion.  Principles 
and  laws  of  learning  are  reviewed.  Some  time  is  given  to  problems 
of  personality  as  encountered  in  school  work.  The  several  points  of 
view  which  have  been  prominent  in  the  psychology  of  the  past  fifty  to 
seventy-five  years  are  examined  for  their  contributions  to  thinking 
about  human  nature. 

Prerequisite  :  An  introductory  course  in  psychology. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*Integration  500C.     Recent  Trends  in  Secondary  School  Methods 

This  course  emphasizes  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
technique  of  teaching  on  the  secondary  school  level.  Some  of  the 
topics  considered  are :  organization  of  knowledge,  the  logical  and 
psychological  aspects  of  method,  developing  appreciations,  social- 
moral  education,  teaching  motor  control,  fixing  motor  responses, 
books  and  verbalism,  meeting  individual  diflferences,  guidance  in 
study,  tests  and  examinations,  marks  and  marking. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

**IxTEGRATiON  500D.     ScJiool    Administration    I:    Functions    and 

Organization 

This  introductory  course  in  educational  administration  is  con- 
cerned with  general  functions  and  personnel,  as  well  as  with  the  gen- 
eral organization,  of  public  education  on  local,  State,  and  national 
levels.  It  deals  also  with  Federal-State  relations,  the  State  and  sec- 
tarian education,  the  expanding  scope  of  modern  school  systems,  types 
and  bases  of  school  organization,  and  professional  ethics. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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**Intkgration  500E.     School  Administration  II:  Lazv  and  Finance 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  alhed  fields  of  school 
law  and  school  finance,  with  special  reference  to  New  Jersey.  Its 
topics  include  basic  principles  of  public  school  support,  taxation. 
Federal  aid,  educational  finance,  legal  provisions  for  school  district 
borrowing,  tenure  provisions,  and  rights  and  duties  of  school  boards 
and  officials. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

**Integration  500F.     School     Administration     III:     Community 

Relations 

This  course  concerns  the  relation  of  the  school  to  other  educational 
efforts  of  the  community.  It  considers  the  scope  and  types  of  agencies 
and  informal  influences  of  an  educational  nature,  and  also  the  agencies 
and  methods  by  which  the  best  total  co-operative  effort  can  be  at- 
tained. It  deals  also  with  methods  and  plans  of  publicity.  Constant 
reference  throughout  is  made  to  New  Jersey  localities. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Integration  502.     Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Modern 
High  School 

The  following  topics  are  considered :  the  student  personnel,  build- 
ing and  revising  the  high  school  curriculum,  providing  for  individual 
differences,  making  the  school  schedule,  records,  the  guidance  pro- 
gram, pupil  participation  in  government,  the  extra-curricular  pro- 
gram, the  health  program,  the  safety  program,  discipline,  library  and 
study  hall,  cafeteria,  the  principal's  office,  and  evaluating  results. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


** Integration  503.     Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research 

This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
without  regard  to  their  field  of  major  interest.  Its  purpose  is  to  intro- 
duce students  of  education  to  research  and  its  practical  application  to 
professional  problems.  The  course  treats :  the  nature  and  types  of 
educational  research ;  methods  and  techniques  of  educational  re- 
search ;  and  the  tools  used  in  interpreting  statistical  data.  During 
the  course  the  student  sets  up  a  problem  and  plans  and  carries  out 
its  solution.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  taken  early  in  the 
graduate  program. 

Prerequisite :  Mathematics  400 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Integration   504A.      Curriculum     Cousfruclio)!     in     llic    Sccojuidrx 
School 

The  purpose  of  tliis  course  is  to  iutroduce  tlie  student  to  construc- 
tive criticism  of  American  culture,  to  consider  tlie  extent  to  which  tlie 
secondary  school  curriculum  meets  the  needs  of  a  chanj^ins^  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  consider  effective  means  of  curriculum  construction. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration   504B.     Seminar  in  Curriculum  Orf/anicafion 

This  course  is  for  students  actively  engaged  in  i)rol)lcms  of  curri- 
culum reconstruction  and  those  who  are  anticipating  committee  work 
in  this  field.  This  work  is  conducted  under  seminar  or  individual 
guidance  and  the  hours  for  the  conferences  will,  therefore,  be  arranged 
personally  between  the  student  and  the  instructor.  (Integration 
504 A  or  Integration  548  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.) 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


*Integration   505.     Organization    and    Administration    of    Extra- 
curricular Activities 

The  first  part  of  this  course  considers  such  general  pro]:)lems  of 
extra-curricular  activities  as :  their  growing  importance ;  their  relation 
to  the  curriculum  ;  the  principles  underlying  their  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  supervision ;  and  methods  of  financing.  In  the 
second  part,  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  home  room,  the  as- 
sembly, the  student  council,  clubs,  athletics,  school  publications,  and 
other  activities  in  which  the  class  is  especially  interested. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration   508.     Supervision  oj  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  emphasizes  the  more  practical  phases  of  supervision 
which  are  met  most  frequently  by  those  engaged  in  it.  Among  the 
topics  are :  the  set-up  for  adequate  supervision,  supervision  as  en- 
couraging and  guiding  the  growth  of  teachers  and  the  improvement 
of  educational  procedures,  the  supervisory  functions  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings, discussion  groups,  general  and  professional  reading,  the  writing 
of  articles,  co-operative  curriculum  modification,  utilization  of  com- 
munity resources,  and  teacher  intervisitation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  510.     Seminar     in     Secondary     Administration     and 
Supervision 

In  this  course  the  class  makes  an  intensive  study  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  problems  suggested  by  the  educational  events  and 
trends  of  the  year,  by  the  interests  and  responsibilities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  and  by  educational  movements  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  country.  Each  student  does  an  individual  piece  of  research  which 
he  reports  to  the  class.  This  represents  advanced  work  which  depends 
upon  previous  study  or  experience  in  educational  administration  or 
supervision.  (Prerequisites:  Integration  502  or  601  A,  and  508 
or601B.) 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  517.     Adininistration  of  the  Elementary  School 

This  course  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  administrative  duties  and 
relationships  of  the  elementary  school  principal.  Particular  considera- 
tion is  given  to:  building  management,  effective  use  of  the  school 
plant,  sanitation,  health  service,  the  library,  personnel  management, 
the  administration  of  the  curriculum,  community  relationships,  and 
publicity. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  518.     Supervision   of   Instruction   in    the   Elementary 
School 

This  course  has  been  planned  for  those  engaged  in  the  supervision 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  such 
responsibilities.  Principles  of  classroom  supervision  are  developed 
and  applied  to  learning  situations.  Among  the  more  important  topics 
that  receive  attention  are :  the  nature  and  function  of  supervision,  the 
organization  necessary  for  effective  supervision,  the  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  teacher's  purposes,  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
group  and  individual  supervision,  the  technique  of  observation,  and 
the  supervisory  conference. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  520.     Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene 

This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  general  survey  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  mental  health  with  special  reference  to  the  mental  health 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  It  involves  a  thorough  grounding  in  funda- 
mental principles  of  mental  hygiene  with  much  practical  consideration 
of  the  mental-health  values  of  instructional  programs  and  procedures. 
Discussion  centers  in  practical  efforts  to  develop  wholesome  personali- 
ties in  our  schools. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  521A.    Bducatioiial  ami  I'sycJiolocjical  Mcasurcmcnl  ni 
Guidance 

This  course  deals  with  fundamentals  of  educational  and  jisycho- 
logical  measurements  in  guidance :  test  theory,  statistical  concepts, 
test  construction,  evaluation,  and  interpretation.  The  place  of  tests 
in  the  instructional  program  is  stressed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration   521  B.     PsycJiohnjical  Tests  in  (inidanre  I'nxjyams 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  witli  va'ious 
psychological  tests  and  scales  that  may  he  used  in  guidance  programs 
in  the  secondary  school.  The  student  is  given  practice  in  administer- 
ing many  types  of  group  tests.  This  includes  scoring  the  tests  and 
evaluating  the  results,  with  a  discussion  of  ways  in  which  these  results 
may  he  used.  INIuch  time  is  spent  in  actual  lahoratory  demonstrations 
of  tests,  giving  students  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  subjects  and  as 
examiners.  Class  discussion  is  based  upon  first-hand  information 
gained  through  use  of  the  tests,  on  readings,  and  on  class  reports. 

Prerequisite:  Integration  521 A 

Credit :    2  semester-liours 


Integration  529.     field  Work  in  Guidance 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  varit)us  aspects 
of  guidance  through  experience  in  agencies  actually  dealing  with  such 
problems.  Students  observe  and  participate  in  activities  of  the  agen- 
cies to  which  they  are  assigned  and  write  full  accounts  of  these 
observations  and  experiences.  Some  time  is  spent  in  discussing  and 
evaluating  these  experiences  and  relating  them  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  Prerequisites  are:  experience  in  teaching;  familiarity  witli 
the  literature  on  all  aspects  of  guidance  and  mental  hygiene ;  and 
Integration  500B,  520,  and  551.  This  work  is  conducted  by  sem- 
inar and  individual  guidance.  The  hours  for  tlie  conferences  arc 
arranged  personally  Ijy  student  and  instructor. 

Crc(ht :    4  semester-hours 


Integration  530A.     Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading  in  Seco)idary 
Schools 

This  course  offers  an  investigation  and  interpretation  of  the  read- 
ing problems  which  are  found  in  secondary  school  classes.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  causes  of  reading  difficulties,  methods  of  diagnosis,  and 
techniques  of  remedial  and  corrective  teaching.     Particular  attention 
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is  given  to  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  suitable  curriculum  ma- 
terials. Guidance  is  given  to  teachers  with  individual  case  problems 
of  retarded,  normal,  and  superior  pupils.  Illustrative  material  is  taken 
from  case  studies  developed  by  classroom  teachers. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  530B.     Workshop  in  Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading 

in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  are  directing  or  instituting 
programs  of  remedial  and  corrective  reading  and  for  those  who  are 
teaching  individuals  and  classes  in  such  programs.  For  the  most  part 
each  student  works  intensively  on  his  own  teaching  problem,  receiving 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  the  work  progresses.  Some 
topics  of  common  interest  are :  diagnosis,  remediation,  evaluation, 
organization  and  administration  of  reading  programs ;  use  and  cost  of 
materials  and  equipment;  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  school. 

Prerequisite :  Integration  530A  or  the  equivalent,  or  considerable 
experience  in  remedial  w^ork 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Integration  532.     The  Supervision  and   Teaching  of  Reading   in 
Elementary  Schools 

The  place  of  reading  in  the  entire  elementary  school  program  is 
analyzed.  Attention  is  given  to  necessary  remedial  work  for  junior 
high  school  students.  Materials  and  their  use  in  instructional  pro- 
grams are  studied  with  a  view  toward  increasing  power.  All  growth 
levels  are  considered.  Good  first  teaching  is  of  primary  concern; 
however,  the  analysis  and  correction  of  certain  reading  difficulties 
constitute  an  important  portion  of  the  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  534.    Community  Resources  for  Guidance 

This  course  deals  with  the  various  agencies,  industries,  and  in- 
stitutions available  in  the  surrounding  communities  for  use  in  guid- 
ing students.  In  addition  to  becoming  familiar  with  the  location  and 
nature  of  these  facilities  students  learn  the  techniques  for  arranging 
student  interviews  and  visits.  Class  discussion  and  personal  research 
are  supplemented  by  field  trips. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  535.    Vocational  Guidance 

This  course  is  intended  for  counselors  in  the  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  to  obtain  information  about  the  principles  and  philosophy 
of  vocational  education  and  the  techniques  of  counseling  youths  who 
wish  to  receive  pre-employment  training,  and  for  counselors  of  out- 
of-school  groups  who  are  attempting  to  make  readjustments  to  occu- 
pational life.  Attention  is  also  given  to  guidance  techniques  for  job 
preparation  and  readjustment,  the  matching  of  educational  and  per- 
sonal abilities  to  job  specifications,  the  effects  of  social  legislation  on 
the  employment  of  youths,  and  a  study  of  techniques  used  in  de- 
termining occupational  needs  and  occupational  changes. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  536.     Educational  Guidance 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  facilities  available  for  education 
after  high-school  graduation,  the  problem  of  further  training  for 
pupils  leaving  school  before  completing  high  school,  and  the  academic 
problems  of  students  while  in  school.  A  brief  survey  of  colleges  and 
college-admission  procedures  is  made. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  537.     Social-Moral  Guidance 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  non-vocational  and  non-academic 
personal  and  social  problems  of  pupils  as  well  as  with  the  develo])- 
ment  of  techniques  by  which  counselors  can  integrate  the  pupil's 
personal  life  with  the  mores  and  customs  of  society.  It  also  includes 
a  study  of  the  possible  services  of  various  community  agencies  and 
a  study  of  the  counselor's  relation  to  problems  of  discii)line  and  citi- 
zenship education. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  538.     Group  Guidance  and  Counseling  .Ictirities 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  various  techniques  for  helping 
individual  pupils  and  for  using  group  activities  including  role-playing 
as  a  guidance  technique.  The  group  activities  considered  include 
those  of  home  rooms,  activity  periods,  occupation  courses,  student 
held  trips,  placement  follow-ups,  college  nights,  and  career  days. 

Credit :    2  semehter-hours 
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^IntKGRATion  540.     Recreational  and  Activity  Leadership 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  course  to  furnish  each  student  with  practical 
skills  that  are  of  service  in  dealing  with  young  people  of  high  school 
age.  The  practical  side  is  supplemented  by  a  thorough  consideration 
of  source  material  and  theory.  A  partial  list  of  the  areas  covered 
in  the  course  follows :  how  to  organize  and  handle  groups,  the  use  of 
leaders  from  within  the  group,  indoor  games,  outdoor  games,  special 
hikes,  outdoor  cooking,  camp-fire  leadership.  Special  field  trips  are 
provided  to  observe  camps  and  playgrounds  in  operation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  548.     Cnrriculuvn    Construction    in    the    Elementary 
School 

This  course  oiTers  an  opportunity  to  review  state  and  city  elemen- 
tary curricula ;  to  discuss  the  principles  of  curriculum  construction ; 
to  collect  new  teaching  materials  for  the  various  subjects;  and  to 
evaluate,  organize,  and  grade  these  materials.  Teaching  procedures 
in  the  use  of  materials  are  discussed  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  pupil 
needs,  the  objectives  set  up,  and  the  results  obtained.  This  course 
offers  an  opportunity  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  materials  and 
procedures  to  be  used  in  the  supervision  of  the  language  arts. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

"^  Integration  550.     Child  and  Adolescent  Development 

This  course  reviews  the  general  characteristics  of  child  and 
adolescent  development :  motor  and  physiological,  social,  emotional, 
language,  intellectual,  and  interests  and  ideals.  The  influence  of 
home,  school,  community,  and  institutional  life  on  child  and  adolescent 
development  are  considered  as  well  as  problems  of  guidance  pre- 
sented by  children  in  the  normal  course  of  development  and  also 
those  presented  by  deviations  from  the  normal  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

^  Integration  551.     Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance 

Topics  included  in  this  course  cover :  philosophy  of  guidance,  his- 
tory of  the  guidance  movement,  the  need  for  guidance  presented  by 
children  and  adolescents.  The  methods  of  gathering  useful  data  are 
studied,  and  school  records,  exploratory  activities,  tests,  inventories, 
the  case  study  approach,  occupational  information,  and  occupational 
data  are  treated  as  well  as  general  methods  of  guidance  with  special 
stress  on  interviewing  and  counseling  of  students. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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*  Integration  552.     The  Junior  College  Currieuluju 

This  course  considers  admission  rccjuircments,  re(|uired  and  elective 
courses,  course  contents,  and  supplementary  extra-curricular  and 
guidance  activities  of  the  junior  college.  As  a  hackground  for  a  con- 
sideration of  the  princij^iles  underlying  junior  college  curricula,  there 
is  a  hrief  treatment  of  the  heginnings,  aims  and  functions,  administra- 
tive organizations,  and  general  trends  of  American  junior  colleges. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  553.     Core-Currieuhiin     and     Lije-.-ldjustuieiU     Pro- 
grams in  High  Schools 

This  course  concerns  two  leading  educational  developments  of  the 
last  decade  after  a  discussion  of  their  philosophy  and  historical  ante- 
cedents. The  most  significant  school  programs  already  ad()])tcd  to 
put  these  developments  into  practice  are  presented  in  detail. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  601.     Workshop  in  Education 

Section  A — Organizing  and  Administering  the  SeJiool 

Section  B — Supervising  Instruction 

Section  C — Dealing  with  and  Understanding  Youth 

The  workshop  course  enables  the  graduate  student  to  devote  his 
time  to  an  educational  topic  or  school  problem  of  current  interest  to 
him  and  to  secure  the  help  of  the  stafif,  fellow  students,  and  college 
facilities  in  pursuing  this  study.  Members  of  the  workshop  may 
meet  together  to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern  in  respect  to 
the  current  school  situation.  In  addition,  the  student  works  inde- 
pendently on  his  own  subject  and  at  times  meets  with  a  small  group 
interested  in  the  same  area. 

In  the  past,  students  have  worked  on  topics  in  such  areas  as  these : 
problems  in  administration,  guidance  programs,  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, school  philosophies,  problems  in  supervision,  curriculum  plan- 
ning, and  community  relations.  The  success  of  the  workshop  depends 
much  upon  the  student  knowing  what  he  wants  to  accomplish  in  six 
weeks,  the  procedure  being  flexible  enough  to  support  his  i)uri)oscs. 
He  must  have  his  proposed  problems  for  study  approved  b\-  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Workshop  before  he  enrolls  for  the  course. 

The  workshop  is  ofifered  only  in  the  summer  session.  It  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  as  noted  above.  The  student  may  enroll  for  four 
semester  hours  credit  or  for  two,  the  four  calling  for  two  periods  of 
scheduled  time  in  the  course  dailv.  the  two  calling  for  one  period  of 
scheduled  time  in  the  course.  The  student  taking  the  course  for  two 
credits  enrolls  for  one  of  the  three  fields:  A — administration.   B — 
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supervision,  or  C — guidance.  The  student  taking  it  for  four  credits 
may  do  all  the  work  in  one  of  these  three  fields,  or  he  may  enroll  for 
two  hours  credit  in  one  and  two  in  another. 

Credit:    2  or  4  semester-hours 

Integration  602.     Seminar  in  Guidance 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  laboratory  situation  for  the 
exploration  and  study  of  the  present  practices  with  respect  to  the 
three  major  phases  of  the  guidance  program.  Usually  this  seminar  is 
given  in  conjunction  with  either  Vocational  (Integration  535), 
Educational  (Integration  536),  or  Social-Moral  (Integration 
537)  Guidance.  The  major  portion  of  the  time  is  spent  on  field  trips, 
in  private  investigation,  and  in  research. 

Prerequisites:  Integration  551,  and  have  taken  or  be  taking  in 
conjunction  one  of  the  courses  of  major  emphasis  listed  above 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Integration  603.    Principles  and  Practices  of  Research 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  of  education  to 
research  and  its  practical  application  to  professional  problems.  The 
course  treats :  the  nature  and  types  of  educational  research ;  methods 
and  techniques  of  educational  research ;  and  the  tools  used  in  inter- 
preting statistical  data.  During  the  course  the  student  selects  a  prob- 
lem and  begins  the  research  which  will  be  completed  the  second 
semester. 

Prerequisite :    Mathematics  400  or  equivalent 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Most  of  the  following  courses  are  set  up  to  serve  graduate  students 
as  w^ll  as  College  seniors.  To  carry  graduate  credit,  the  course  in 
question  must  be  approved  by  the  candidate's  adviser.  In  all  instances, 
Integration  406,  Integration  409,  and  Integration  410  will  be 
accepted  as  work  for  either  of  the  two  graduate  degrees  in  this  de- 
partment. For  a  more  complete  description  of  these  courses  see  the 
undergraduate  catalog. 

Integration  400A.     Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

This  course  evaluates  educational  objectives,  techniques,  pro- 
cedures, and  organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands  made 
upon  the  school  by  society  and  by  the  student. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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IxTEGRATiox   400H.     Practicimi  in  Sccotidary  liducation 

This  course  follows  the  student-teaching.  It  makes  use  of  the  teach- 
ing problems  encountered  by  the  students  in  the  preceding  twelve 
weeks,  as  well  as  similar  problems  reported  by  students  in  former 
years. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to 
educational  problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  various  social  forces  that  attect  the  school  anrl  its 
administration  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  407A.    Television  in  Education  U^orksJiop:  Program- 
ming and  Production 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  designed  to  develop  the  techniques, 
methods,  standards,  procedures,  and  criteria  pertaining  to  the  special 
place  of  television  in  education.  Through  the  utilization  of  studio 
equipment  together  with  the  resources  of  all  the  academic  departments 
of  the  college,  student  potentialities,  campus  life,  and  the  community, 
students  receive  experience  in  planning,  developing,  and  producing, 
television  programs  of  educational  value.  Actual  training  is  given  in 
the  use  of  standard  television  equipment  on  campus,  and  field  trips 
are  made  to  local  television  laboratories  and  studios. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  407B.    Television  in  Education  Worksliop:  Classroom 
Utilisation 

This  course  is  designed  to  givQ  training  in  the  following  areas  of 
television  education :  types  of  programs  best  suited  for  classroom  use ; 
practical  applications  of  programs  emanating  from  commercial  sta- 
tions ;  various  subject  areas  in  which  television  might  be  used  such 
as  language,  science,  art,  social  studies,  etc. ;  script  writing ;  co- 
ordination of  program  and  school  schedules ;  and  the  possible'  use  of 
educational  television  stations  and  how  they  best  serve  surrounding 
communities.  Students  are  also  introduced  to  the  o])eration  of  both 
sending  and  receiving  television  equipment  so  that  they  may  under- 
stand program  possibilities  and  limitations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  408.     Selection     and      Utilization     of     Audio-Visual 
Materials 

Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  aids  are  studied 
in  this  course.     Techniques  in  developing  individual  reference  cata- 


log's of  audio-visual  aids  are  stressed. 


Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  409.     Radio  and  Sound  Bquipnient  in  the  Classroom 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio 
programs,  amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record 
players.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids. 
Problems  of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording  techniques,  and 
program  directing  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Integration  410.     Teaching  Materials  Workshop 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  advanced  prob- 
lems in  the  utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials. 
Individual  research  is  stressed,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  individual  projects. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  411.    Educational  Motion-Pictures  Workshop 

This  course  includes  various  phases  of  the  planning  and  produc- 
tion of  educational  motion  pictures.  Students  receive  actual  experi- 
ence in  scenario  writing,  costume  research,  set  designing,  lighting, 
photography,  editing,  and  sound  recording.  During  the  course  an 
educational  film  is  produced  as  a  class  project. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  420A  and  420B.     The  Community  Centered  School 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  and  functions  of  the  school 
as  a  community  resource.  Students  assemble  and  interpret  data  re- 
lating to  actual  school  and  neighborhood  situations.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  social  framework  in  which  the  school  operates ;  racial 
and  national  minorities ;  intercultural  education ;  truancy  and  de- 
linquency; and  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  community  resources. 
The  use  of  school  personnel  and  facilities  to  deal  with  racial  problems 
is  treated  in  light  of  the  data  assembled. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours 
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Integration  421 A  and  421  li.     Leadership  of  .Ictivitics  cnul  Serv- 
ices ill  Coimiiioiity  lldueation 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  and  others  to  ^ive 
leadership  to  community-education  activities.  Starting  with  the  as- 
sumption that  the  school  should  serve  as  a  community  center,  mem- 
bers of  the  course  proceed  to  learn  about  the  various  activities  and 
programs  that  can  be  initiated  and  carried  on  by  the  school.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  programming,  utilization  of  space  and  personnel, 
and  care  of  equipment.  Techniques  for  organizing  and  directing 
special  programs  such  as  scouting,  folk  dancing,  crafts,  field  trips, 
production  of  films,  forums  and  debates,  etc.,  are  included. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 

Integration  422A  and  422B.     TJie   Orgauicatio)],   .Idiiiiiiistnitio)!, 

and    Supervision    of   Programs    in 
Community  Education 

This  is  a  workshop  type  of  course  which  emphasizes  the  integra- 
tion of  school,  social,  recreational,  and  adult  education  programs. 
The  course  presents  a  survey  of  current  trends  in  community  educa- 
tion as  adopted  and  implemented  by  boards  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  Principles,  policies,  practices,  and  problems  related  to 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  community-education  programs 
are  surveyed.  The  following  types  of  programs  are  considered: 
summer  playgrounds,  day  camps,  after-school  centers,  evening  centers, 
youth  and  adult  recreation  centers. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours 

Integration  430.     Techniques  for  Improving  Reading  Abilities 

This  course  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  diffi- 
culties in  reading.  A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  principles  under- 
lying desirable  reading  experiences  and  their  application  in  guiding 
children  to  success  in  learning  to  read  adequately. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  440.     Camping  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
camping  and  outdoor  education  as  educational  methods  utilized  by  the 
schools  of  America.  The  aims  and  methods  of  camping  are  studied, 
and  consideration  is  given  to  the  communities  that  have  active  camp- 
ing and  outdoor  education  programs  in  operation. 

When  given  through  the  Part-Time  Division  of  the  College,  a 
week-end  experience  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation 
in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  is  required  for  credit  in  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  441.    Conservation  Bdiication 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and  prospective  teachers 
a  background  for  organizing  and  teaching  conservation  on  various 
grade  levels.  The  need  for  conservation,  the  various  kinds  of  natural 
resources,  and  some  of  the  modern  methods  for  using  and  renewing 
these  resources  are  considered.  Field  trips,  laboratory  experiences, 
visual  aids,  printed  materials,  and  visiting  specialists  combine  to  make 
this  a  useful  introductory  course  for  all  teachers. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  442.     Practicnni  in  Camp  Leadership 

In  this  course  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  camp  leadership  through  practical  experience,  guided  group 
study,  and  discussion.  The  practical  experience  comes  through  serv- 
ing as  a  camp  counselor  in  an  actual  camp  situation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration    443.    Practicum    in    Camping    Bdiication    and    Ad- 
ministration 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  practical  experience  in  the  iden- 
tification and  solution  of  problems  arising  in  camp  administration. 
Among  the  phases  considered  are  discussion  of  current  practices  at 
both  private  and  institutional  camps,  interpretation  of  educational 
philosophies  and  objectives  as  they  relate  to  camping,  finances,  per- 
sonnel selection,  waterfront  organization,  food  purchasing,  staff 
supervision,  sanitation,  health  and  safety,  camp  management,  records 
-and  reports,  insurance,  kitchen  management,  maintenance,  and  other 
phases  of  camp  administration.  Practical  application  is  provided 
through  the  techniques  used  in  the  children's  demonstration  camp. 

Prerequisite :    Integration     440,     Camping    Education,     or    the 
equivalent 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Integration  444.    Practicum  in  Conservation  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  teachers  and  supervisors  with  a 
background  of  experience  and  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to 
organize  and  to  conduct  conservation  education  programs  in  their 
ow^n  communities.  Using  an  extensive  library  of  conservation  educa- 
tional material,  students  formulate  teaching  units,  lists  of  teaching 
aids,  and  projects  suitable  for  use  in  their  own  communities.  Par- 
ticipation in  conservation  projects  with  the  children  in  the  demonstra- 
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tion   camp   furnishes   a   practical   back^n-ound    for   research   and   dis- 
cussion. 

Prerequisite:  Integration  441,  Conservation  Education,  or 
Science  412,  Field  Studies  in  Science:  Biological, 
or  Science  413,  Field  Studies  in  Science:  Physical. 
or  the  equivalent 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 


Integration  450.    Psychological  Foundations  of  Personalitx 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  physical,  mental,  and  cultural 
bases  underlying  the  formation  of  the  personality  of  the  individual. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  implications  for  the  teacher  in  develop- 
ing understanding  of  the  formation  and  measurement  of  personality. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  E460.     Public  School  Program  of  Studies 

This  title  is  given  to  a  group  of  courses  designed  to  meet  requests 
from  public  school  systems  desiring  help  in  curriculum  reconstruction. 
Each  of  the  parts  of  this  general  course  will  be  given  on  a  cooperative 
inter-college  basis,  and  taught  by  specialists  in  the  various  fields  se- 
lected from  the  faculties  of  the  cooperating  State  Teachers  Colleges. 
Certificates  of  credit  will  be  issued  by  the  college  sponsoring  the  work. 

-Principles  of  Curriculum  Revision 
-Workshop  in  Curriculum  Revision 
-Organization  and  Evaluation  of  Curricula 
-The  Social  Studies  Program  of  Studies 
-The  Language  Arts  Program  of  Studies 
-The  Science  Program  of  Studies 
-Workshop    in     ^Materials    and     Methods    of 
Science  Education 
-The  ^Mathematics  Program  of  Studies 

These  cooperative  inter-college  courses  are  i^rovided  only  when  the 
requests  from  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  county,  municipality, 
or  community  are  such  as  to  require  their  use.  Xo  undergraduate 
may  elect  this  course  unless  he  is  actively  engaged  in  teaching.  Not 
more  than  six  semester-hours  in  these  courses  may  apply  on  a  gradu- 
ate degree  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair. 

Credit  for  each  ])art :    2  semester-hours 


Part 

I. 

460A- 

Part 

II. 
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Part 

III. 

460C- 

Part 
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460D- 
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V. 
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Integration  480.    Field  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Working  in  a  natural  setting,  rather  than  an  artificial  laboratory, 
this  course  stresses  firsthand  experience  with  natural  phenomena  and 
suggests  what  can  be  done  to  convey  an  understanding  of  these  things 
to  the  elementary-school  student.  In  developing  an  understanding 
of  natural  resources  consideration  is  given  to  such  areas  as  rocks  and 
minerals,  plant  and  animal  life,  astronomy,  weather,  and  all  outdoor 
phenomena,  both  physical  and  biological.  If  desired,  collections  are 
made  under  supervision,  and  some  latitude  is  provided  for  individual 
specialization  in  some  phase  of  field  science.  The  student  needs  no 
formal  scientific  background  for  this  course.  Methods  of  teaching  on 
the  elementary-school  level  as  well  as  subject-matter  content  are  in- 
cluded. Simple  demonstrations,  experiments,  collections,  acquisition 
of  free  and  inexpensive  materials,  reference  publications,  and  the  most 
recent  methods  and  trends  in  field-trip  procedure  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Although  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is 
engaged  primarily  in  preparing  secondary  school  teachers,  during  the 
present  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  offer  courses  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  for  the 
undergraduates  of  the  college  leading  toward  certification  to  teach 
in  these  subjects.  Under  certain  conditions  courses  in  elementary 
education  may  be  used  for  graduate  credit.  Students  should  check 
with  their  advisers  in  this  connection. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  primary  objective  of  graduate  study  in  the  teaching  of  second- 
ary mathematics  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  teacher  in  service.  This  is 
done  by  giving  him  a  richer  background  in  pure  mathematics  than 
he  acquired  in  undergraduate  study,  by  acquainting  him  with  im- 
portant apphcations  of  mathematics,  and  l)y  leading  liim  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  current  problems  in  the  teaching  and  supervision  of 
mathematics. 

The  teacher  of  secondary-school  mathematics  who  wishes  to  pursue 
graduate  studies  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  should  consult  the 
Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department  in  choosing  those  courses 
which  best  supplement  his  previous  training.  Of  the  thirty-two 
graduate  credits  required  for  the  degree,  eighteen  or  more  (the  exact 
number  depending  on  the  candidate's  previous  training)  must  be 
taken  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  In  no  case  is  a  candidate 
matriculated  for  the  degree  who  has  not  had  courses  in  mathematics 
at  least  through  dififerential  and  integral  calculus. 

A  candidate  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  to  teach  mathematics 
must  have  thirty  undergraduate  credits  in  mathematics  before 
beginning  graduate  work.  He  should  consult  the  Head  of  the 
Mathematics  Department  for  advice  in  planning  his  work. 

The  requirements  for  a  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  are: 

Requirements  in  Mathematics  Department 

I.  At  least  18  semester-hours  of  graduate  courses  in  mathematics 
having  500  or  600  numbers  are  required.  Of  these  credits,  at 
least  four  semester-hours  must  be  selected  from  each  of  these 
groups  of  courses : 

A.  Pure  Mathematics 

These  courses  are  designed  to  give  the  teacher  some  ac- 
quaintance with  certain  important  fields  of  higher  mathe- 
matics. Thev  include  Mathematics  503,  504,  511A,  511B. 
512,  515,  516,  517,  521,  523,  and  524. 

B.  Background  in  Mathematics 

These  courses  supply  the  teacher  with  knowledge  of  the 
uses  of  mathematics  in  other  fields  of  human  endeavor  and 
with  the  extension  and  generalization  of  secondary-school 
mathematics  to  more  advanced  topics.  Such  background 
information  serves  as  a  valuable  source  of  enrichment  to 
the  teaching  of  secondarv-school  mathematics.     The  follow- 
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ing  courses  are  included :  Mathematics  505,  509A,  509B, 
509C,  510A,  510B,  510C,  528,  531,  and  601. 

C.  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  Mathematics 

These  courses  serve  to  familiarize  the  teacher  with  important 
problems  in  supervision,  with  experimental  research  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics,  and  with  current  problems  in 
the  organization  and  conduct  of  classes  in  secondary-school 
mathematics.  The  opportunity  thus  furnished  for  dis- 
cussion of  current  problems  of  interest  in  the  world  of 
mathematical  education  makes  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to 
make  well-considered  decisions  about  courses  of  study,  pro- 
cedures, and  techniques.  The  following  courses  are  in- 
cluded:  Mathematics  501  A,  501B,  501C.  506,  507,  529, 
and  530. 

II.     Requirements  in  the  Integration  Department 

A.  Integration  503,  Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research, 
for  two  semester-hours  is  required  of  all  students. 

B.  In  addition,  four  semester-hours  must  be  selected  from  these 
courses :  Integration  408,  409,  500A,  500B,  500C,  504A, 
505,  521A,  521B,  535,  536,  537,  538,  551,  553. 

III.  Elective  Courses 

A  sufficient  number  of  graduate  courses  having  500  or  600 
numbers  must  be  taken  to  make  up  a  total  of  thirty-two 
semester-hours. 

In  lieu  of  four  of  the  required  thirty-two  credits,  the  candidate 
may  write  a  thesis  giving  the  results  of  some  study  in  the  field 
of  mathematics  or  its  teaching.  This  study  must  be  made  after 
consultation  with  the  Head  of  the  Mathematics  Department 
and  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  member  of  the  mathematics 
faculty.  Plans  should  be  made  to  have  such  a  study  in  its 
final  form  and  approved  by  the  Mathematics  Department  l3y 
March  1st  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  anticipated.  The 
preparation  of  such  a  dissertation  does  not  relieve  the  candidate 
of  any  of  the  required  credits  in  mathematics. 
Special  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Head  of  the  De- 
partment to  receive  credit  for  courses  with  numbers  under  500. 

IV.  Pinal  Examination 

A  final  examination  in  m.athematics  is  given  all  candidates  prior 
to  the  conferment  of  the  degree.  This  examination  is  general 
in  nature  and  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  maturity  of 
thought  in  mathematics  and  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

Mathematics  501  A.     Administration   and   Supervision   of  Mathe- 
matics, Part  I 

This  course  is  concerned  witli  the  problems  met  in  organizing  and 
supervising  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  There  are  considered  the 
functions  and  qualifications  of  the  supervisor  of  mathematics,  in- 
service  training  of  teachers,  demonstration  lessons,  professional  at- 
titude and  preparation  of  teachers,  department  meetings,  selection  of 
texts,  current  problems,  research,  and  the  basis  for  determining  ob- 
jectives. 

Attention  is  paid  to  efficient  methods  of  securing  mastery  of  skills, 
the  development  of  power  in  problem  solving,  and  the  organization 
of  testing  programs. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  501B.     Administration   and   Supervision    of   Mathe- 
matics, Part  II 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  such  current  problems  of  the 
high  school  as  the  organization  of  a  four-year  course  in  general 
mathematics,  revision  of  the  present  college  preparatory  course,  pro- 
posals for  revision  of,  or  changed  emphasis  in,  the  course  in  plane 
geometry,  as  well  as  suggestions  for  including  some  analytic  geometry 
and  calculus  in  the  senior  year.  Reports  of  various  commissions 
are  also  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  501  C.     The  Teaching  of  Advanced  Secondary  School 
MatJiematics 

This  course  presents  the  best  modern  practices  in  teaching  ad- 
vanced algebra,  trigonometry,  solid  geometry,  and  analysis  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  senior  high  school.  Topics  include :  introducing 
trigonometry,  teaching  applications  of  trigonometry,  variations  in  tlie 
sequence  of  topics,  recent  trends  in  the  curriculum,  the  aims  of  teach- 
ing solid  geometry,  the  elimination  of  certain  subject  matter  and 
proofs,  the  use  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  in  solid  geometry,  mak- 
ing algebra  tJiinking  rather  than  manipulation,  applications  of  ad- 
vanced algebra,  and  the  use  of  the  function  concept  in  unifying  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  the  student.  A  study  is  made  of  out- 
standing experiments  in  teaching  these  subjects  and  methods  of 
adapting  the  material  to  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  503.     Foundations  of  Algebra 

Careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  fundamental  concepts  and 
postulates  which  form  the  foundation  of  algebra.  Upon  this  basis 
the  development  of  our  number  system  is  traced  through  the  applica- 
tion of  algebraic  operations.  Algebraic  analysis  supplies  the  criteria 
for  the  possibility  of  geometric  constructions.  Also  a  brief  survey  is 
given  of  the  general  theory  and  use  of  rational  integral  functions. 


Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  504.     Modern  Algebra 


The  modern  algebraic  theories  of  groups,  rings,  and  number  fields 
are  studied.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  polynomials  over  a  field, 
matrices  and  determinants,  and  the  properties  of  linear  independence 
and  linear  dependence. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  505.     Consumer  Mathematics:     A  Background  for 
Teaching  in  the  Junior  High  School 

This  course  aims  to  survey  the  field  of  consumer  problems,  to  dis- 
play mathematics  as  a  powerful  tool  in  analyzing  these  problems,  and 
to  consider  the  placement  and  methods  of  teaching  this  material  in 
the  intermediate  grades  and  in  the  junior  high  school.  Some  of  the 
topics  included  are :  the  cost  of  raising  children ;  the  money  value  of 
a  man ;  the  cost  of  owning  or  renting  a  home ;  insurance ;  pensions  and 
social  security ;  stocks,  bonds,  and  the  financial  page ;  the  quality  and 
cost  of  consumer  goods;  business  cycles  and  indices  of  business 
activity. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  506.     Current  Research   in  Secondary  Mathematics 

A  study  is  made  of  the  findings  of  current  research  studies  directly 
concerned  with  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  (grades  7 — 14) 
and  of  studies  in  the  fields  of  arithmetic  or  of  general  education  which 
afifect  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics.  The  effects  of  these 
studies  on  syllabi  and  on  textbooks  are  also  studied. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  507.     The  Teaching  of  General  Mathematics 

A  study  is  made  of  the  reports  and  recommendations  affecting 
courses  in  general  or  integrated  mathematics  in  secondary  schools 
and  in  junior  college.    Methods  of  teaching  classes  in  general  mathe- 
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matics  are  studied  when  such  methods  differ  from  those  used  in  the 
sequential  courses,  as  well  as  the  variations  in  subject  matter  in  dif- 
ferent courses. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  509A.     A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Senior  High  School,  Part  I 

An  opportunity  is  here  oftered  for  an  investigation  and  interi)re- 
tation  of  the  algebra  and  geometry  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
meaning  and  use  of  secondary  mathematics  are  stressed,  rather  than 
the  methods  of  teaching.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are:  algebra 
as  a  thought  process  and  not  a  mechanical  operation,  types  of  think- 
ing in  algebra  and  geometry,  fundamental  laws  of  arithmetic,  algebra 
as  generalized  arithmetic,  geometrical  interpretation  of  algebra,  the 
function  concept  in  algebra  and  geometry,  the  changing  scope  and 
subject-matter  of  Euclidean  geometry,  limits  and  incommensurables, 
and  integration  (i.  e.,  correlation  and  fusion)  of  all  secondary  mathe- 
matics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  509B.     A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Senior  High  School,  Part  II 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  the  development  and  use  of  the 
limit  concept  in  secondary  mathematics;  the  introduction  of  analytic 
geometry  and  calculus ;  the  geometry  of  space ;  permutations  and 
combinations ;  the  elements  of  probability  and  statistics.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  adapted  to  the  secondary  level  and  treated  from  the 
professional  viewpoint. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  509C.     A   Critical  Interpretation  of  MatJiematics  in 
the  Junior  High  School 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  teachers  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
subject-matter  usually  taught  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  the  nature  of  graphs, 
an  intuitive  and  experimental  approach  in  geometry,  the  arithmetic 
and  algebra  for  social  use  and  interpretation,  approximate  measures 
and  mensuration,  and  integration  with  other  subject  fields.  The 
course  is  open  to  all  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  and 
those  elementary  school  teachers  who  have  had  two  years  of  high 
school  mathematics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mathe:matics  510A.  Mathematics  in  its  Relation  to  Other  fields 
of  Knowledge:  Social  Sciences 

This  course  examines  some  of  the  fundamental  topics  that  are  com- 
mon to  both  mathematics  and  social  studies  and  considers  the  integra- 
tion of  these  topics  in  the  secondary  school  curriculum.  Topics 
studied  include :  measurement  in  social  science ;  presentation  of  social 
data ;  use  of  index  numbers ;  distribution  of  wealth  and  income ;  con- 
cept of  utility ;  supply  and  demand  curves ;  break-even  charts ;  theory 
of  interest  and  investment;  probability  and  expectation,  insurance, 
social  security,  and  pensions;  analysis  of  time  series  and  business 
cycles. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  510B.  Mathematics  in  its  Relation  to  Other  Fields 
of  Knowledge:   Science,   Art,   and   Music 

In  this  course  there  are  introduced  such  topics  as  mechanics  and 
vector  analysis,  wave  motion,  geometrical  optics,  weather  forecasting, 
mathematics  in  biology,  chemistry,  medicine,  and  geology ;  phyllotaxis 
(leaf  arrangement  in  plants),  spirals,  laws  of  growth;  static  and  dy- 
namic symmetry,  perspective,  designs ;  and  mathematics  in  music. 
Many  of  these  topics  should  serve  to  enrich  the  background  of  second- 
ary school  teachers  and  encourage  further  study  in  special  fields. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  5 IOC.  Mathematics  in  its  Relation  to  Other  Fields 
of  Knowledge:  Geography,  Astronomy,  and 
Navigation 

An  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  mathematics  teachers  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mathematics  of  mapping,  astronomy,  and  naviga- 
tion closely  related  to  the  algebra,  solid  geometry,  and  trigonometry 
taught  in  high  school.  A  study  of  spherical  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry leads  to  topics  in  mathematical  astronomy  and  geography, 
and  to  navigation.  The  discussion  includes  such  topics  as :  latitude 
and  longitude;  time  and  the  calendar;  map  projections;  the  making  of 
star  maps ;  sizes  and  distances  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars ; 
weighing  the  earth  and  moon ;  and  relativity. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  511  A.     Foundations  of  Geometry 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  postulates  and  basic 
principles  underlying  Euclidean  synthetic  and  projective  geometries. 
Past  and  present  trends  in  this  field  and  the  resulting  modifications 
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are  considered  in  connection  with  the  liistorical  background  of  each. 
Finally,  the  development  of  the  subject  is  briefly  traced  through  cer- 
tain fundamental  groups  of  associated  theorems  and  their  generaliza- 
tions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  51  IB.     Kon-Euclidcan  Geometry 

The  development  of  Hyperbolic-Xon-Euclidean  and  of  h*lli]jtic 
Non-Euclidean  geometry  is  carefully  traced.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
historical  development  of  each  is  given.  This  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  and  students  of  mathematics  who  desire  a  better  perspective 
of  the  field  of  geometry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


^Iathematics  512.     Methods  of  Approximation 

This  course  deals  with  the  determination  of  functions  from  observed 
experimental  data.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  finite  difi'er- 
ences,  symbolic  operators,  differencing,  interpolation  formulae,  the 
Gamma  function,  and  the  Euler-MacLaurin  formula.  The  course  is 
designed  to  show  the  nature  of  mathematics  as  an  applied  science. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

^Iathematics  515.     Differential  Equations 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  calculus  considered  from  a  new 
view-point.  \'arious  applications  of  differential  equations  and  their 
standard  methods  of  solution  are  fully  treated  in  this  course.  Among 
the  topics  included  are :  linear  differential  equations  of  the  first  degree 
and  of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order 
with  constant  coefficients,  linear  equations  of  the  second  order,  exact 
and  total  differential  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  numerical 
approximation,  and  partial  differential  equations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  516.     TJie  Theory  of  Fujietioiis 

This  course  gives  an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  functions  of  real 
and  complex  variables.  This  includes  the  properties  of:  continuity, 
dift'erentiability,  integrability,  line  integrals,  Green's  Theorem. 
Cauchy's  Integral  Theorem,  and  other  general  proj^ertics  of  analytic 
functions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  517.     The  Theory  oj  Numbers 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  treatment  of  certain  fundamental 
properties  of  numbers.  It  includes  such  topics  as :  properties  of 
integers ;  prime  numbers ;  composite  numbers ;  factorization ;  rela- 
tively prime  numbers ;  properties  of  congruences  and  their  solutions ; 
fundamental  theorems  of  Fermat,  Euler,  Wilson,  Gauss,  etc. ;  primi- 
tive roots  of  a  congruence ;  quadratic  residues ;  and  certain  types  of 
Diophantine  equations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  521.     Analytical  Mechanics 

The  fundamental  basic  principles  of  this  course  are  Newton's  laws 
of  motion,  whose  applications  and  consequences  are  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  study  of  such  topics  as :  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  forces,  the  statics  of  a  particle  and  of  a  rigid  body,  forces  acting 
upon  a  body,  friction,  straight  line  motion,  curvi-linear  motion,  work 
and  energy,  moment  of  inertia,  etc.  The  need  and  usefulness  of 
mathematics  for  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena  are  clearly 
shown. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  523.     The  Theory  of  Probability 

In  this  course  the  applications  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  life 
insurance,  statistics,  mechanics,  and  genetics  are  stressed.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  implications  of  probability  in  secondary  school 
mathematics,  and  to  the  teaching  of  probability  in  the  senior  high 
school.  The  ideas  of  choice  in  combinations  and  permutations  are 
developed.  The  intuitive  ideas  and  the  classic  paradoxes  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  theory  are  also  considered.  Additional 
topics  considered  are :  continuous  probability,  the  normal  probability 
curve,  and  geometric  probability.  It  is  assumed  that  students  taking 
this  course  have  an  understanding  of  college  algebra  and  the  ele- 
mentary ideas  of  calculus. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  524.     Statistical  Inference  and  Sampling  Theory 

In  this  course  the  student  considers  the  planning  and  execution  of 
a  statistical  study.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  moments  and 
moment  generating  functions ;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distribu- 
tions ;  the  general  theory  of  sampling ;  student's  distribution ;  chi- 
square  distribution ;  analysis  of  variance  and  co-variance ;  statistical 
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control;  and  the  design  of  experiments.  The  development  of  statis- 
tical reasoning  is  an  important  aim  of  the  course.  Applications  are 
given  to  industrial,  scientific,  and  socird  data. 

Prerequisite:  Mathematics  408 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  528.     Mathematics  Materials  jar  Student  Actii'ilies 
and  Club  Programs 

This  course  analyzes  some  of  the  large  amount  of  nKitcrial  avail 
able  for  individual  and  club  activities  in  mathematics.  Mathematical 
recreation,  plays,  topics  for  essays  or  club  programs,  and  ])()pular 
books  on  mathematics  are  studied.  The  material  considered  varies 
from  elementary  arithmetical  recreations  for  the  elementary  school 
to  topics  involving  advanced  mathematical  ideas.  Topics  considered 
are :  recreations ;  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  logical  problems  in 
arrangement,  polyhedrons  and  crystallography,  classical  problems  of 
antiquity,  cryptography,  magic  squares,  topological  and  unicursal 
problems. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  529.     Curriculum    Construction    in    MafJiematics 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  workshop  or  seminar  in  construct- 
ing curricula  in  mathematics.  The  chief  objective  of  the  course  is 
cooperation  with  those  communities  which  are  planning  cl.anges  in 
their  courses  of  study.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  the  selec- 
tion of  aims,  a  study  of  recent  courses  of  study  in  matliematics.  the 
reports  of  various  commissions,  and  other  research  ])ertinent  to  the 
questions  at  issue. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  530.     Mathematical  Materials  and  their  Applications 
in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

In  this  course  the  student  considers  the  adaptation  and  use  of 
multisensory  materials  to  motivate  and  improve  the  teaching  of  high 
school  mathematics.  Particular  attention  is  given :  to  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  modern  mathematics  laboratory  and  how  it  may  be 
used  effectively;  to  plans  for  the  extra-curricular  activities  in  mathe- 
matics, such  as  mathematics  clubs  and  assembly  programs ;  to  such 
visual  aids  as  pictures,  lantern  slides,  motion  pictures,  and  bulletin 
board  exhibits;  and  to  the  books,  periodicals,  and  ]\'unjihlets  needed 
for  the  school  and  the  teacher's  library. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  531.     Survey  of  Higher  Mathematics 

The  principal  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  some  insight 
into  the  nature  and  content  of  various  fields  of  higher  mathematics. 
This  includes  a  discussion  of  the  basic  structure  and  framework  of 
the  following  branches  of  higher  mathematics:  foundations  of  logic, 
higher  algebra  and  algebraic  theories,  theory  of  groups,  synthetic  and 
analytic  projective  geometries,  differential  geometry,  N-dimensional 
geometry,  topology,  vector  analysis,  and  calculus  of  variations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  601.     Workshop:   Current  Problems  in  the  Mathe- 
matics Field 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  workshop  for  the  solution  of  such 
actual  problems  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  as :  courses  in  mathe- 
matics for  the  general  and  for  the  specializing  student ;  integration  of 
mathematics  with  other  courses;  revision  of  subject-matter  in  par- 
ticular fields,  such  as  in  plane  geometry ;  and  research  problems  in 
specific  units  of  work.  The  class  meets  for  conferences,  reports,  and 
lectures.  Individual  conferences  between  the  instructor  or  consultant 
and  each  individual  member  of  the  class  are  held  by  appointment. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 


SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 

Mathematics  401.     The   Teaching   oj  Mathematics  in   Secondary' 
Schools 

The  student  studies  the  methods  of  teaching  the  different  units 
of  work  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  He  accompanies  this 
study  by  observing  in  the  College  High  School  the  ways  in  which 
these  methods  are  put  into  practice. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Mathematics  402.     Applications  of  Mathematics 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  adjust  those  modern  instru- 
ments of  precision  which  can  be  used  to  motivate  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Included  among 
these  are  the  slide  rule,  transit,  sextant,  planimeter,  plane  table,  solar 
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telescope,  and  astronomical  telescope  with  e(iuat(jrial  mountings. 
Such  early  instruments  as  the  astrolabe,  hypsometcr,  ])aculum.  and 
optical  square  are  also  considered. 

Credit :    4  scmesler-hours 

Mathematics  404.     Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathematics 

Lectures  are  given  upon  advanced  topics  in  mathematics  and  on 
those  phases  of  mathematics  which  are  finding  new  applications, 
especially  as  they  are  related  to  the  secondary  field. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  405.     The  History  of  Mathematics 

A  cultural  background  in  the  field  of  elementary  mathematics  is 
furnished  by  this  course.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  number  systems  of  elementary  mathematics, 
computational  devices,  mathematical  symbolism,  space  concepts,  and 
simple  logical  processes. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  406.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

A  review  and  extension  of  the  theory  of  determinants,  a  study  of 
lines  and  planes  in  space,  of  space  coordinates,  transformation  of 
coordinates,  loci  in  space,  the  sphere,  and  of  cjuadric  surfaces  are 
considered  in  this  course.  The  study  of  the  general  quadratic  equa- 
tion in  three  variables,  invariance  under  motion,  and  the  classification 
of  numerical  equations  completes  the  course. 


Credit :    2  semester-hours 


^Mathematics  407.     Advanced  Calculus 


A  study  of  continuity,  the  theory  of  limits,  the  generalized  theorem 
of  the  mean,  and  its  extension  to  series  with  a  remainder  term  is 
made  in  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  408.     An  Introduction  to  Elementary  MatJiematical 
Statistics 

This  first  course  covers  the  usual  topics  in  statistics  using  calculus 
as  a  major  tool  in  the  derivation  of  formulae. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  410.     Mathematics  of  Finance 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  elementary  theory  of 
simple  and  compound  interest  and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  in  annuities,  sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation, 
stocks  and  bonds,  installment  buying,  and  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  411.    Field  Mathematics 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  how  to  make  a  map  using  the 
alidade  and  plane  table  and  how  to  find  heights  and  inaccessible 
distances  by  scale  drawings.  Simple  devices  for  estimating  heights 
and  distances  are  taught.  The  use  of  the  surveying  transit  is  ex- 
plained as  well  as  the  use  of  simple  devices,  easily  made,  such  as  the 
hypsometer  and  geometric  square.  A  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
processes  in  arithmetic  is  sufficient  background  for  this  course.  This 
course  may  not  be  taken  for  credit  by  a  student  who  has  received 
credit  for  Mathematics  402. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF   SCIENX^E 

The  teacher  of  secondary  school  science  is  faced  constantly  with 
the  problem  of  maintaining  his  professional  competence  with  respect 
to  recent  advances  in  the  fields  of  science  and  science  education. 

The  past  two  decades  have  brought  forth  an  astonishing  array  of 
new  discoveries  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  other  branches 
of  science.  Entirely  new  scientific  points  of  view  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  his  classroom  practices  up 
to  date  with  the  most  recent  findings  as  reported  in  current  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books. 

The  unusual  growth  of  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  has  brought 
the  science  teacher  numerous  difificult  problems  of  science  education 
which  require  a  more  scholarly  background  than  has  been  necessary 
in  previous  decades.  It  is  clear  that  the  demands  to  be  made  upon 
the  science  teacher  in  the  near  future  will  greatly  exceed  those  of 
any  previous  decade.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  science  and 
secondary  education  is  necessary  to  professional  success  and  pro- 
motion. 

Other  factors  operate  to  multiply  the  problems  of  high  school 
science  teachers.  The  rapid  growth  of  work  in  science  in  elemen- 
tary schools  and  the  extraordinary  growth  of  junior  high  school 
science  preparation  foreshadow  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  the 
senior  high  school  science  program.  This  work  is  now  well  under 
way  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  The  courses  oiTered  here  are 
designed  to  help  the  science  teacher  meet  these  changing  needs. 

Prior  to  matriculation  in  the  Science  Department  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  the  student  should  complete  a  subject  matter  back- 
ground of  thirty  semester-hours  of  college  science  distributed  in  the 
areas  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Deficiencies  must  l)e 
made  up  prior  to  the  conferment  of  the  A.  M.  degree.  A  mininuini 
of  eighteen  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  work  in  science  is  re- 
quired. Science  401  and  Science  404  will  not  be  accepted  toward 
meeting  this  eighteen  semester-hour  departmental  requirement. 
The  student's  work  program  is  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the 
science  adviser.  Any  changes  in  the  student's  work  program  are  made 
only  with  the  written  approval  of  the  science  adviser. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  A.  M.  DEGREE 

IN  SCIENCE 

I.     Integration  Requirements 

Each  student  must  take  Integration  503,  Methods  and  In- 
struments of  Research,  and  four  additional  semester-hours  in 
Integration  courses. 

II.     Science  Requirements 

A.  The  candidate  must  complete  three  four  semester-hour 
courses  from  among  the  following : 

Biology       402,  407,  408,  409,  509 
Chemistry  405,  406,  407,  408,  411,  412,  508,  509 
Physics       402,  405,  406,  407,  408,  409,  411,  510 
Science       405,  410 

12  semester-hours 

B.  The  candidate  may  elect  three  to  four  semester-hours  from 
among  the  following: 

Biology  501,  Chemistry  501,  Science  401 D 

C.  The  candidate  may  elect  up  to  six  semester-hours  from 
among  the  following: 

Biology       412,  413,  414,  508 

Chemistry  413 

Physics       513 

Science       411,  412,  413,  414,  415,  416 

Minimum  for  B  and  C — 6  semester-hours 

D.  The  candidate  must  take  Science  505,  Science  Seminar  for 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

2  semester-hours 

E.  With  the  consent  of  his  adviser,  the  candidate  may  elect 
from  among  Science  courses,  Integration  courses,  or  other 
courses  on  the  400-500  level. 

Maximum  possihie  for  E — 6  semester-hours 
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BIOLOGY 
GRADUATE  COURSES 

Biology  501.     The  Teaching  of  Biology  in  Secondary  ScJiools 

This  is  a  seminar  and  research  course  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  study  of  the  best  methods  and  practices  being  used  in  tlie  teach- 
ing of  secondary  school  biology.  Major  topics  of  discussion  are : 
aims  of  secondary  school  biology,  course  content,  functions  of  text- 
books, testing,  laboratory  exercises  and  demonstrations,  and  the  col- 
lection and  use  of  suitable  and  available  laboratory  materials.  A 
study  is  made  of  recent  research  studies  in  the  field  of  biology 
teaching. 

Prerequisite:    16  semester-hours  of  work  in  biology 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Biology  508.     Social  Applications  of  Biology 

This  field-study  course  offers  to  teachers  of  science  an  opportunity 
to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  uses  made  of  biological  principles 
in  industry  and  in  modern  laboratories.  Field  trips  are  designed  to 
cover  such  varied  interests  as  public  health  and  hospital  routine 
laboratories,  medical  botanical  research  laboratories,  and  the  inspec- 
tion of  model  industries  developing  biological  products. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester-hours  of  work  in  biology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Biology  509.     Field  Studies  of  Floicering  Plants 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  upon  the  methods  of  iden- 
tification of  higher  plants  and  the  ecological  factors  aflfecting  the 
growth  and  development  of  these  plants.  Plants  in  their  winter  con- 
ditions are  considered  first.  As  the  season  progresses,  the  emphasis 
changes  from  the  identification  of  woody  to  herbaceous  forms.  Plant 
communities  of  various  types  are  observed,  and  the  factors  influenc- 
ing their  development  are  discussed.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  such 
typical  habitats  as  the  Pine  Barrens,  Troy  :Meadows.  Raritan,  and 
others.  The  preparation  of  herbaria  is  stressed,  and  techniques  for 
making  leaf  and  twig  collections  are  demonstrated. 

Prerequisite :  General  botany 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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B101.OGY  402.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and 
of  the  structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.  This  course  pre- 
pares the  student  for  the  study  of  human  physiology. 

Prerequisite :    8  semester-hours  of  work  in  zoology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 


BioivOGY  407.     Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  in- 
fluencing the  development  of  different  types,  particularly  the  verte- 
brates. Students  in  this  course  follow  carefully  the  development  of 
the  chick  through  the  earlier  stages. 

Prerequisite :    8  semester-hours  of  work  in  zoology 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


BioivOGY  4u8.     Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  of 
biology  with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him  as  a  secon- 
dary school  teacher  to  handle  successfully  biological  materials  and 
experiments  and  demonstrations  in  which  these  materials  are 
employed. 

Prerequisites  :  8  semester-hours  of  work  in  zoology  and  4  semester- 
hours  of  work  in  botany 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 


Biology  409.     Human  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  based  on 
previous  study  of  mammalian  anatomy.  In  addition  to  an  analysis 
of  the  part  played  by  organs  and  tissues  in  carrying  out  the  essential 
functions  of  the  body,  special  attention  is  given  to  problems  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation. 

Prerequisite :   A  course  in  vertebrate  anatomy  or  Biology  402 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Biology  412.     Genetics  jrcnii  Mendel  to  Lysenko 

This  course  considers  the  scientific  basis  of  the  gene  concej)!  and 
its  support  in  experiment  from  Mendel's  work  to  the  present  allega- 
tions of  the  Lysenko  school.  Documents  of  some  of  the  milestones 
in  the  history  of  the  science  are  studied,  and  the  adherence  to  scien- 
tific method  is  carefully  noted.  The  wide  uses  of  the  science  in  plant 
and  animal  improvement  and  the  discoveries  related  to  man's  heredity 
make  an  integral  part  of  the  study.  The  course  helps  the  teacher  of 
biology  or  social  studies  to  discriminate  between  what  is  scientifically 
known  and  what  is  political  philosophy  in  genetics.  Laboratory  exer- 
cises supplement  lectures  and  discussion. 

Prerequisite :  A  course  in  college  biology 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Biology  413.     Economic  Botany 

The  discussion  of  the  importance  of  plants  and  plant  life  to  the 
w^orld  in  general  and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  principal  aim  of  this 
course.  The  economic  importance  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  lower 
plants  is  considered  as  well  as  that  of  the  seed  plants.  The  student 
should  have  a  knowledge  of  general  botany  for  an  understanding  of 
this  course. 

Prerequisite :  One  year  of  general  botany 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Biology  414.     Field  Ornithology 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  the  East  for  the  study  of 
bird  life.  On  the  Montclair  campus,  alone,  over  130  species  have 
been  seen.  This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  identification  and 
natural  history  of  birds.  A  variety  of  habitats  receive  attention  so 
that  one  can  become  acquainted  personally  with  the  habits  and  asso- 
ciations of  this  unusually  well  adapted  vertebrate  type.  In  addition, 
analysis  is  made  of  the  place  of  birds  in  the  lives  of  humans,  the 
migration  story,  and  methods  of  attracting  and  protecting  birds. 

Prerequisite  :     A  year  of  biology  or  the  equivalent 

Credit :     2  semester-hours 
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CHEMISTRY 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Chemistry  501.     The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  satisfies  the  requirements  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry 
for  the  Hmited  secondary  certificate.  A  study  is  made  of  the  objec- 
tives, recent  trends,  methods  of  presentation,  courses  of  study,  lesson 
planning,  instructional  aids,  and  subject  matte-  of  high  school 
chemistry. 

Prerequisite:    16  semester-hours  in  chemistry 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Chemistry  508.     Advanced    Organic    Chemistry — Biochemistry 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  living  organ- 
isms, their  nutritional  requirements,  their  mechanism  for  promoting 
and  regulating  chemical  action,  and  their  metaboHsm  of  foods.  A 
laboratory  study  is  made  of  the  components  of  foods,  enzyme  action, 
isolation  of  proteins,  etc.,  blood  and  urine  analysis. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  405  and  406,  organic  chemistry 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  509.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  intensive  and  systematic  study 
of  the  elements  in  the  light  of  the  periodic  classification.  Selected 
theories  and  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  and  some  of  their  ap- 
plications are  studied  in  detail  A  study  is  made  of  compounds. 
Directed  use  of  chemical  literature  is  an  important  part  of  this  course. 
Individual  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  consists  chiefiy  of 
preparation  and  purification  of  inorganic  compounds  and  testing  for 
impurities. 

Prerequisite :  A  course  in  quantitative  analysis 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  510.     Food  Inspection  and  Analysis 

A  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  commercial  food  products, 
the  laws  governing  purity  and  marketing  of  foods,  methods  of  analysis 
of  foods  and  cosmetics,  and  the  judging  of  foods  for  quaHty. 

Prerequisites :  Organic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Chemistry  405.     Organic  CJicmistry,  Part  I 

The  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  and  gives  in- 
creased facility  and  experience  in  manipulating  complicated  chemical 
apparatus.  It  treats  of  the  role  of  chemistry  in  life  processes,  includ- 
ing the  synthesis  and  adaptation  of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  in 
medicine,  and  in  daily  living.  The  first  semester's  work  covers  the 
chemistry  of  simple  chain  compounds  and  includes  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  406.     Organic  Chemistry,  Part  II 

The  work  of  this  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  multiple  func- 
tional chain  compounds,  the  ring  compounds,  vitamins,  hormones, 
and  the  application  of  these  compounds  in  industry,  in  foods,  and 
in  medicine. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  407.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  preparation  of  students. 
The  student,  after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  may  select 
analyses  from  the  following:  general  or  special  types  of  oxidation- 
reduction  ;  gravimetric  methods ;  colorimetric  methods ;  use  of  organic 
reagents  in  analyses ;  electrometric  titrations ;  conductimetric  titra- 
tion; spectrographic  methods  of  analysis;  electrodeposition  of  metals; 
and  special  methods  of  analysis. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  one  semester  of  quanti- 
tative analysis,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408A.     Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  I 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  type  of  chemical  industries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  nature  of  their  problems.  A  survey  is  made  by  lectures,  reports, 
and  trips  to  plants  of  the  chemical  industries  in  the  State.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  course  stresses  the  importance  and  the  characteristics  of 
chemical  industries,  the  various  unit  operations  used  by  the  industries 
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to  carry  out  chemical  reactions,  the  controls  used  to  insure  quality, 
organization  for  research,  and  the  type  of  workers  employed. 

Prerequisites:  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408B.     Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  metropolitan 
area  utilizing  the  methods  outlined  in  Chemistry  408A.  Also,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  economics  of  chemical  industry,  chemistry  and 
industry  in  general,  and  the  eflFects  of  chemical  discoveries  upon  liv- 
ing conditions. 

Prerequisites :  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission 
of  the  instructor 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  411.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry, 
deals  with  gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes, 
colloids,  thermochemistry,  and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous 
equilibria. 

Prerequisites :  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry. 
Chemistry  202,  analytical  chemistry,  and  Physics 
101  and  102,  general  college  physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  412.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equi- 
librium, electromotive  force,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical 
kinetics,  photo-chemical  reactions,  atomic  structure,  molecular  struc- 
ture, and  radioactivity. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry, 
Chemistry  202,  analytical  chemistry,  and  Physics 
101  and  102,  general  college  physics 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  413.     Atomic  Structure  and  Atomic  Energy 

This  is  a  lecture  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a 
modern  conception  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
some  significant  aspects  of  atomic  energy.  Some  of  the  topics  studied 
include  the  following:  discoveries  leading  to  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
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ture  of  the  atom ;  isotopes ;  nuclear  fission ;  nuclear  reactions ;  chem- 
ical versus  atomic  explosions;  the  chain-reacting  pile;  production  of 
plutonium ;  detection  and  measurement  of  nuclear  radiation  and 
incendiary  effects  of  atomic  explosions ;  atomic  energy  for  peace-time 
uses;  radioactive  isotopes  in  agricultural,  biological,  and  chemical 
research;  and  availability  of  materials  for  atomic  energy. 

Prerequisites:  General    college    chemistry    and    general     college 
physics,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

PHYSICS 
GRADUATE  COURSES 

Physics  510.     Advanced  Problems  in  Photography 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  camera  club  teacher 
and  the  hobbyist.  The  course  includes  negative  and  positive  altera- 
tions, toning,  printing  processes,  studio  portraits,  color  photography, 
and  photomicrography.  The  student  is  expected  to  submit  prints  of 
exhibition  quality  for  public  showing. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry, 
and  a  first  course  in  photography 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  512.     Modern  Physics 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  recent  experimental  research  in  physics 
and  of  the  newer  theories  concerning  nuclear  physics  and  electricity. 
Such  topics  as  atomic  spectra,  radioactivity,  artificial  transmutation 
of  the  elements,  and  cosmic  rays  are  discussed. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry, 
and  a  course  in  electrical  measurements 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  513.     Nuclear  Radiation 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  radiations  is  made.  Particular  attention 
is  made  to  radiation  measurement  technique.  The  course  is  con- 
cluded with  a  study  of  health  physics  as  related  to  radiation  dosages 
and  their  effects.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes,  radiation  protection,  and  safety  precautions. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry, 
and  a  course  in  electrical  measurements 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 
Physics  402.    Advanced  Electricity 

The  most  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  to  provide  a  substantial  background  of  training  in  the 
fundamental  laws  and  principles  governing  the  generation  and  use 
of  electricity;  (2)  to  develop  skill  in  manipulating  laboratory  and 
demonstration  apparatus;  and  (3)  to  learn  the  basic  principles  of 
alternating  current  circuits. 

Prerequisites :    Physics  101  and  102  and  Chemistry  101  and  102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are :  the 
propagation  of  light;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy; 
reflection,  refraction,  polarization;  spectrum  analysis;  photometric 
measurements;  photoelectric  cells;  measurement  of  high  tempera- 
tures ;  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  illuminants ;  and  indus- 
trial and  domestic  uses  of  light. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  406.     Astronomy 

The  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  science  of  astronomy.  Such  topics  as  the  following  are  con- 
sidered: motions  of  the  earth;  time;  the  moon;  law  of  gravitation; 
the  planets ;  comets ;  meteors ;  the  sun ;  evolution  of  the  solar  system ; 
the  constellations;  distances  and  motions  of  the  stars;  spectrum 
analysis;  and  telescopic  observations. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics  and  college  chemistry 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  407A.     Aviation,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  development  of  aviation,  air 
traffic  rules,  airworthiness  regulations,  pilot  certification,  types  of 
aircrafts,  aircraft  structures,  principles  of  aerodynamics,  lift,  drag, 
stability,  motions  of  an  airplane,  piloting,  motorless  flight,  and  air- 
craft engines.  Flight  experience  is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this 
course. 

Prerequisite :  General  college  physics 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Physics  407B.     Aviation,  Fart  II 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  tlie  topics  considered  in  Physics 
407A  and  also  develops  an  understanding  of  power  performance, 
propellers,  engine  instruments,  and  flight  instruments.  Flight  ex- 
perience is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course. 

Prerequisite :  General  college  physics 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Physics  408.     Advanced  Aviation 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  navigation ;  meteorology  as 
applied  to  flight  operations ;  radio  communications ;  flight  and  navi- 
gational radio  aids;  instrument  flights;  jet,  turbojet,  and  rocket 
flight ;  and  recent  advancement  in  aviation. 

Prerequisite :  Physics  407 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


Physics  409.    Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

This  course  deals  with  direct  and  alternating  current  circuits ;  con- 
struction and  operation  of  detectors ;  characteristics  of  audio  and  radio 
frequency  amplifiers ;  vacuum  tubes ;  and  comparisons  of  amplitude 
modulated  and  frequency  modulated  transmission  and  reception. 

Prerequisites :    General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 


Physics  411.    Photography 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
physical  principles  in  the  construction  of  cameras,  projection  printers, 
tanks,  and  filters.  Special  attention  is  given  to  chemical  principles 
in  the  development  of  films  and  paper,  toning,  intensification,  and 
reduction. 

Prerequisites :    General    physics    and    general    chemistry    or    per- 
mission of  the  instructor 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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SCIENCE 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Science  505.    Science  Seminar  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

This  course  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  graduate  students 
in  science,  supervisors,  and  science  teachers:  (1)  to  investigate  re- 
search in  science  education;  (2)  to  organize  science  experiences  and 
science  information  with  teaching  materials  for  the  pubUc  schools. 
Each  member  of  the  group  selects  a  project.  This  project  must  be 
presented  to  the  science  faculty  and  graduate  students  for  evaluation. 

Prerequisite :    Certification  to  teach  science  or  matriculation  for  the 
A.  M.  degree  in  science 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Science  401D.     The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  covers  the  study  of  State  aviation  programs,  texts, 
bulletins,  free  material  for  school  use,  demonstration  equipment,  tests, 
working  models,  visual  aids,  and  references  needed  to  teach  aero- 
dynamics, aircraft  engines,  meteorology,  navigation,  and  aircraft  com- 
munication in  high  schools.  Field  trips  to  airports  and  aviation 
industries  are  included. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  assignment  in  student-teaching 
in  a  public  high  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  has  accumu- 
lated some  experience  with  the  problems  of  high  school  science  in- 
struction, he  returns  to  the  college  campus  for  an  intensive  study  of 
a  limited  number  of  problems  in  a  single  field  of  science. 

Prerequisites :  See  the  undergraduate  bulletin  for  required  courses 
in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Science  405.     Field  and  Laboratory  Studies  in  Science 

This  integrated  course  is  designed  to  show  the  relationship  in  the 
geological  rock  formations,  the  types  of  soil,  water  patterns,  plant 
communities,  and  animal  inhabitants  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and 
the  effects  on  human  occupations.  The  field  trips  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  data  and  materials  for  intensive  work  in  the  labora- 
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tory.  The  experiments  are  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  common  but  possibly  unstudied  features  of  the 
landscape ;  e.  g.,  soils  are  reproduced  in  profile  and  examined  micro- 
scopically, physically,  and  chemically ;  water  from  a  variety  of  sources 
is  tested  for  biological  and  chemical  impurities ;  the  census  of  plant 
and  animal  inhabitants  of  typical  areas  is  associated  with  relevant 
factors  in  the  environment.  Discussions  precede  and  follow  the  field 
and  laboratory  work  to  establish  the  probable  history  of  the  area  and 
to  suggest  the  probable  trend,  whether  advancing  or  retrogressing, 
of  its  development.  Stress  is  placed  on  the  kinds  of  human  control 
in  specific  communities  which  would  best  serve  their  progress. 

Students  are  asked  to  submit  an  analysis  of  the  geological  and 
biological  features  of  some  known  community,  based  on  the  skills 
and  principles  learned.  Some  other  objectives  of  the  course  include 
an  understanding  of  the  organization  of  school  museums  for  learning 
purposes,  the  making  of  ecological  maps  and  illustrating  them  with 
photographs  and  diagrams,  and  the  techniques  of  ecological  field  trips. 
Two  instructors,  a  chemist  and  a  biologist,  collaborate  in  giving  this 
course. 

Prerequisite :  Proficiency  in  biology  and  chemistry 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Science  410.     Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  in 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  about 
three  hundred  demonstrations. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  chemistry,   college   physics,  and  a 
course  in  general  biology 


Credit :    4  semester-hours 


Science  411.     Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Science 

In  this  course  each  student  selects  a  phase  of  field  science  in  which 
he  does  advanced  research  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor. 
Plant  ecolog}%  bird-life,  pond  life,  fungi,  tree  diseases,  and  insect  life 
are  a  few  of  the  areas  from  which  the  student  may  choose. 

Prerequisites:  Science  405,  Field  and  Laboratory  Studies  in 
Science,  or  its  equivalent  plus  at  least  12  points  in 
biology 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Science  412.    Field  Studies  in  Science:  Biological 

Extensive  instruction  in  the  identification  and  natural  history  of 
fauna  and  flora  is  given  in  this  course.  Students  examine  the  ecology 
of  plant  and  animal  communities  (terrestrial  and  aquatic)  and  relate 
such  communities  with  man's  use  of  natural  resources.  The  relation 
of  field  activities  to  present  school  curricula  is  considered.  No 
previous  science  courses  are  required. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Science  413.     Field  Studies  in  Science:  Physical 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  local  and  New  Jersey  geology, 
minerals,  soils,  and  waters,  with  emphasis  on  the  chemical  and 
physical  aspects  of  soil  and  water.  Field  trips  are  taken  through  the 
Kittatinny  Mountains  and  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Science  414.     Conservation  of  Plants  and  Animals 

The  social,  economic,  and  ecological  implications  of  plant  and 
animal  conservation  are  considered  together  in  this  course.  Discus- 
sion periods  are  interspersed  with  field  trips  to  forests  and  wildlife 
management  areas.  Co-operating  experts  from  State  and  Federal 
agencies  bring  special  contributions  in  their  fields.  Visual  aids  are 
used  extensively. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Science  415.     Conservation  of  Soil  and  Water 

The  social,  economic,  and  ecological  implications  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  are  considered  together  in  this  course.  Discussion 
periods  are  interspersed  with  field  trips  to  selected  areas.  Outside 
experts  bring  special  contributions  in  their  fields.  Visual  aids  are 
used  extensively. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Science  416.     Problems  in  Conservation 

In  this  course,  a  student  or  a  group  of  students  selects  a  phase  of 
conservation  in  which  he  or  the  group  does  original  research,  either 
at  the  School  of  Conservation  or  within  New  Jersey.  The  research 
may  be  done  any  time  during  the  summer  with  the  approval  of  the 
instructor.     This  course  is  intended  primarily  to  encourage  individ- 
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uals  or  groups  from  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  New  Jersey  to 
use  the  School  of  Conservation  as  a  base  for  research  in  conservation. 
Enrollment  is  limited  and  subject  to  advanced  approval.  Fees  are 
determined  by  the  number  of  hours  of  credit  allowed  and  the  number 
of  days  or  weeks  spent  in  research. 

Credit :  To  be  determined  by  length  of  stay  and  nature  of  problem 


Science  417.    Science  Problems  in  Conservation 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  already  have  a  back- 
ground in  science  and  who  wish  to  organize  units  of  instruction  deal- 
ing with  conservation  problems  in  their  own  immediate  environment. 
By  utilizing  experts,  the  rich  environment  of  the  camp,  and  the  library 
resources  each  student  can  prepare  materials  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tion between  science  and  conservation,  suitable  for  use  with  pupils 
in  the  schools  of  New  Jersey. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Science  418.    Three  Centuries  of  Science  Progress 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  fundamental  world  changes  that 
have  resulted  in  the  past  three  hundred  years  from  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Topics  considered  are  the  following:  a  background  of 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  age;  the  processes  of  thought  which 
produced  skepticism ;  the  experiments  devised  to  disprove  ruling 
opinions ;  the  new  concepts  arising  from  fresh  evidence ;  and  the 
social,  economic,  and  philosophic  adjustments  following  the  dis- 
coveries. Stress  is  given  to  the  nature  of  scientific  inquiry,  its 
cumulative  nature,  its  desire  for  freedom,  and  how  to  judge  the 
probable  fruitfulness  of  a  research  problem.  The  role  which  the  man 
of  science  occupies  in  the  world  today  is  contrasted  with  his  counter- 
part in  earlier  centuries.  Class  demonstrations  of  historical  experi- 
ments, readings  in  the  original  literature,  and  lectures  and  discussions 
are  employed  by  the  three  or  more  science  teachers  of  the  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  teacher  of  social  studies  works  in  a  field  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  constantly  changing  and  expanding.  The  necessity  for  con- 
stant study,  especially  with  regard  to  the  contemporary  social  situation 
and  its  problems,  presses  upon  every  secondary  school  teacher  of  the 
social  studies.  The  Social  Studies  Department  at  Montclair  intends 
to  provide  for  such  teachers  courses  of  an  advanced  character  which 
will  help  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  changes  in  a  changing  world. 
It  also  will  provide  advanced  courses  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to 
increase  their  preparedness  in  specialized  secondary  school  subjects. 
Finally,  it  aims  to  provide  for  the  teacher-in-service  an  opportunity 
for  keeping  informed  concerning  the  changing  techniques  and  prob- 
lems of  teaching  the  social  studies.  Selections  from  advanced  courses 
of  the  sort  just  described  lead  to  the  Master's  degree  in  the  social 
studies. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Master's  degree  in  social  studies,  candi- 
dates will  either  prepare  a  thesis  or  pass  an  oral  examination  based 
upon  a  selected  field  of  research. 

Requirj^ments  in  the  SociaIv  Studies  Department 

In  general,  a  candidate  must  offer  thirty-two  hours  of  graduate 
credit,  at  least  eighteen  of  which  must  be  in  the  field  of  Social  Studies, 
six  in  the  field  of  Integration,  and  six  or  eight  (depending  upon  the 
number  of  social  studies  credits  required)  elective  credits  in  fields 
closely  related  to  the  social  studies.  The  following  are  the  more 
specific  requirements : 

I.  All  candidates  must  take  a  seminar  course,  either  SociaIv 
Studies  502  or  Social  Studies  518.  A  candidate  may  offer 
both  these  seminars  since  the  subject-matter  content,  aside  from 
the  instructions  in  research,  is  different  in  both  courses. 

11.     The  remaining  social  studies  courses  should  represent  a  diversi- 
fied choice  from  among  the  following  fields : 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

Social  Studies  421,  422,  423,  425,  426,  427,  473 

Modern  European  History 

Social  Studies  414,  420,  441,  448,  457,  458,  493,  506 

United  States  History 

Social  Studies  408,  413,  419,  438,  447,  471,  474,  475,  480 
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The  Americas 

Social  Studies  415,  417,  435A,  435B,  440A,  440B,  453A,  453B 

Inter}tatio)ml  Affairs 

Social  Studies  412,  434,  442,  451 

Economics 

Social  Studies  446,  450A,  450B,  456,  517,  522,  523,  524 

Sociology 

Social  Studies  429,  439,  443,  444,  455,  476,  477,  479,  494 

Political  Science 

Social  Studies  402A,  402B,  407,  430,  433,  437,  515 

Philosophy 

Social  Studies  404,  470,  478 

Bdiicational  Techniques 

Social  Studies  401,  472 

Credits  may  also  be  chosen  to  the  amount  of  six  from  tlie 
offerings  in  Field  Studies,  China  Institute,  Workshop  in 
Citizenship  Education,  and  United  Nations  Institute. 

III.  All  candidates  must  take  the  course,  Integration  503 — 
Methods  and  Instruinents  of  Research,  and  four  elective  credits 
chosen  preferably  from  the  following: 

Integration  500B,  504A,  505,  550,  440 

IV.  Elective  credits  in  fields  other  than  the  social  studies  should  be 
chosen  from  among  the  following : 

Integration  408,  410 

English  402,  404,  432,  438.  442A,  442B,  447,  450 
Business  Education  409,  412,  407A,  407B 

Geography  406,  408A,  408B.  409,  410,  411,  412.  413,  414A,  414B.  416, 
418,  419,  420,  503,  504,  509. 

V.     Master's  Thesis  or  Research  Paper 

All  candidates  are  required  to  complete  either  a  Master's  thesis 
or  a  Master's  essay  on  a  question  or  problem  which  has  been 
chosen  by  the  candidate  for  his  specialization.  The  candidate 
is  given  an  oral  examination  on  the  paper  before  a  seminar  of 
members  of  the  Social  Studies  Department.  Complete  direc- 
tions for  this  requirement  may  be  obtained  from  the  head  of  the 
department. 
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In  the  case  of  candidates  offering  undergraduate  majors  from  in- 
stitutions other  than  Montclair,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  more 
specific  requirements  with  respect  to  choices  among  social  studies  and 
elective  credits  than  is  indicated  above  in  order  to  fill  gaps  which  may 
exist  in  the  undergraduate  major. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Social  Studies  502.     The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  origin  and  framing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  aims  to  search  out  the  roots 
and  influences  that  determined  our  basic  poHtical  institutions.  The 
seminar  method  is  employed  and  attention  is  given  to  the  techniques 
of  historical  research  and  historical  writing. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  506.     The  British  Umpire  from  1783 

This  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  British  Empire  from 
the  period  of  the  old  Colonial  system  to  the  present  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  The  rise  of  dominion  government,  the  forces  of 
anti-imperialism,  and  the  various  solutions  suggested  from  the  im- 
provement of  imperial  relations  are  stressed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  515.     History  of  Political  Thought 

The  major  theories  of  representative  political  philosophers  con- 
cerning the  nature,  functions,  organization  and  sovereignty  of  the 
state  are  studied  in  this  course.  Among  those  discussed  are :  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Bodin,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Spinoza,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Hume, 
Bentham,  J.  S.  Mill,  Burke,  Hegel,  Marx. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  517.     Money  and  Banking 

An  opportunity  is  provided  for  an  analysis  of  the  monetary  and 
banking  principles  and  practices  basic  to  modern  economic  organiza- 
tion. Consideration  is  given  to  the  various  theories  of  money,  the 
relation  of  money  to  prices,  banking  systems  and  their  operation,  and 
the  nature  and  significance  of  credit.  '  Special  attention  is  directed 
to  an  examination  of  the  functioning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
in  relation  to  the  gold  standard,  a  managed  currency,  stability,  infla- 
tion and  deflation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  518.     Recent   Trends  in  American   History   (1918 
to  the  present) 

Without  attempting  to  reach  final  conclusions,  this  course  analyzes 
the  major  problems  which  have  influenced  American  life  since  the 
First  World  War.  The  new  position  of  the  nation  in  world  affairs, 
the  modifications  of  the  old  economic  order,  the  progress  of  social 
and  political  change  are  all  surveyed.  While  the  treatment  is  his- 
torical, it  is  intended  to  present  materials  which  are  serviceable  in 
teaching  the  Problems  of  American  Democracy. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  522.     The  Development  of  Economic   Institutions 
and  Ideas 

This  course  deals  with  the  changing  principles,  institutions  and 
ideas  which  determine  the  character  of  economic  society.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  more  important  schools  of  economic  thought  such  as  the 
Classical,  Historical,  and  Institutional  groups  are  emphasized,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Mercantilists,  Physiocrats,  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,. 
Ricardo,  Marx,  Henry  George.  Veblen,  Hobson,  Commons.  Keynes, 
and  others  are  examined  in  relation  to  the  important  problems  of 
money,  credit,  prices,  business  cycles,  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, property,  wages,  the  nature  of  wealth  and  value,  and  economic 
planning. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  523.     The  Economics  of  the  Busi)iess  Cycle 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  business 
cycles  and  their  impact  on  the  national  economy,  to  survey  business 
cycle  theories,  and  to  analyze  the  significant  proposed  methods  of 
control  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  desirable  public  program 
conducive  to  economic  stability. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  524.     The  Economics  of  Public  Fiscal  Policy 

I  This  is  a  course  for  the  mature  student  interested  in  the  effect  of 
government  tax  policies  on  the  national  economy.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  various  theories  of  justice  in  taxation  :  the  incidence  and 
shifting  of  the  tax  burden;  the  constitutional  aspects  of  government 
finance;  fiscal  policy  and  full  employment;  taxation  and  economic 
inequality ;  the  economics  of  public  borrowing ;  and  management  of 
the  national  debt.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  tlie  conflicting 
issues  which  have  arisen  from  the  increasing  encroachment  of  public 
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finance  on  both  business  and  the  consumer  due  to  war  and  recurrent 
depressions.  Attention  is  also  given  to  such  special  programs  as  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  aid  to  underdeveloped  economic  areas. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 
For  more  complete  descriptions  see  the  undergraduate  catalog. 

ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 
Social  Studies  421.     Oriental  Civilisation 

This  course  presents  the  important  contributions  to  civilization  and 
social  progress  made  in  antiquity  in  three  great  centers  of  the  Near 
East :  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Crete. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  422.     Greek  Civilisation 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  development  of  Greek 
civilization  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  423.     Roman  Civilisation 

This  course  traces  the  social  changes  in  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  the  empire  are  discussed  with  relation  to  their  importance  in 
medieval  civilization. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  425.    Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to  about 
1500.  It  first  emphasizes  the  blending  of  barbarian  cultures  with 
that  of  the  Roman  resulting  in  feudalism  as  a  way  of  life.  After  that 
a  study  is  made  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  towns,  a  trade  and  in- 
dustrial economy  on  a  broadening  scale,  the  emergence  of  monarchial 
states,  an  intellectual  awakening  with  the  founding  of  universities, 
all  of  which  leads  finally  to  our  modern  system  of  national  states. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  426.     Medieval  History  to  1498 

In  the  first  part  a  study  is  made  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
poHtical  breakdown  of  the  imperial  principle,  such  as  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  barbarization  of  the  West,  and  the  expansion  of  Islam. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  developments  in  Western  Europe 
after  1200,  stressing  political  movements,  medieval  commerce,  guilds, 
growth  of  towns,  and  cultural  changes. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  427.     Ancient  History  to  378  A.  D. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  the  Oriental  period  and  the 
Greek  through  the  Periclean  Age.  The  second  part  covers  the 
Hellenistic  period  from  the  rise  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  stressing  at- 
tempts at  federalism. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  473.     The  Arts  in  Western  Civilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  the  social,  economic,  political, 
and  religious  movements  in  Western  Civilization  influenced  the 
aesthetic  expression  of  Europe  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to 
the  Rise  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
Gothic  Baroque,  and  Rococo  art,  architecture,  and  music  are  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Social  Studies  414.     Modern  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  historical  periods  as  such  and  with 
the  influences  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  the  Eng- 
lish literature  of  the  century.  The  Napoleonic  era,  political  reform, 
factory  reform,  the  humanitarian  movement,  the  Irish  question,  the 
ministries  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  and  the  interpretation  of  poli- 
tics and  literature  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  420.     European  Outlook 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  background  for  understand- 
ing Europe  today.  The  reality  of  ideological  struggles  between  free 
and  totalitarian  countries  is  emphasized  as  a  main  source  of  present- 
day  conflict. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  441.     Economic  History  of  Europe 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their 
relation  to  world-wide  conditions.  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the 
economic  life  and  development  of  Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  economic  world. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  448.     The  British  Dominions 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  are  playing  in  present  world  affairs.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  to  Canada  and  its  dual  position  as  an  American  state 
and  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  457.    Development  of  Russia 

Factors  which  have  shaped  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  people, 
such  as  Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tar- 
tar state  organization,  the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin, 
Slavophilism,  and  dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  458.     Russia  as  a  World  Power 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the 
European  continent,  England  and  the  United  States  is  presented. 
Marxist  world  policy,  as  interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures, 
Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  is  described. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  493.    Western  Europe  Since  World  War  I 

This  course  presents  an  outline  of  the  rise  of  communism  and 
fascism  and  the  reaction  of  the  western  democracies  to  these  move- 
ments. The  Civil  War  in  Spain,  the  Munich  Pact,  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  diplomatic  events  of  the  World  War  II  era,  United 
Nations  problems,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  special  problems  of 
western  defense  are  emphasized.  An  evaluation  of  western  Europe's 
significance  for  the  United  States  is  attempted. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours 
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UNITED  STATES  PilSTORY 

Social  Studies  408.    A  History  o]  A'czc  Jersey 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  accjiiiring  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  state.  A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  New 
Jersey  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  development  of  the  people  from  the  beginning  of  settlement 
to  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  geographical  and 
industrial  aspects  of  the  state,  and  the  place  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
national  setting. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  413.    Bconouiic  History  of  tJie  United  States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from 
their  beginnings  in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  ex- 
pressions in  the  present  crisis. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  419.    American  Political  Biograpliy 

This  is  the  study  of  the  life  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures 
in  American  political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show 
the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
and  to  point  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life.  The 
study  includes  such  leaders  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  T.  Roosevelt,  and  Wilson. 

Credit:    2  seme.ster-liours 


Social  Studies  438.     The  Literature  of  American  History 

A  brief  description  of  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  is  followed  by  class  practice  in  finding  and  using  the  pri- 
mary sources  of  some  of  the  facts  commonly  taught  in  schools. 

Credit :    2  seme.'  ter-hours 

Social  Studies  447.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  grad- 
ually conscious  of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the 
important  role  we  have  come  to  play  in  international  politics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social.  Studies  471.     The  United  States  Since  World  War  I 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political, 
and  international,  which  have  marked  our  national  development  since 
the  end  of  the  first  World  War.  It  is  intended  especially  for  social 
studies  seniors  as  a  preparation  for  the  second  year  of  secondary 
school  American  history  as  provided  for  in  the  recently  adopted  state 
requirements. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


SociAi.  Studies  474.     America  in  Transition 

This  course  surveys  rapidly  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  and  then 
emphasizes  the  major  trends,  economic  and  social,  which  have 
made  modern  America.  It  is  intended  as  a  more  advanced  study 
than  that  which  is  made  in  the  undergraduate  course.  The  period 
covered  is  from  1867  to  around  1914. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  475.     The  History  of  American  Thought 

This  course  considers  the  influential  thinking  in  America  from  the 
Mayflower  Compact  to  the  Marshall  Plan  to  see  how  certain  ideas 
or  trends  of  thought  have  grown  out  of  situations  and  have  in  turn 
helped  to  mould  the  course  of  our  history.  The  student  should  gain 
an  appreciation  for  the  American  contribution  to  world  culture,  and 
an  examination  is  made  of  outworn  stereotypes  which  exist  today. 
The  writings  and  discourses  of  important  American  thinkers  are  con- 
sidered including  Mather,  Paine,  Jefiferson,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and 
Veblen. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  480.     Social  History  of  the  United  States 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of 
American  history.  As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take  the 
place  of  economic  and  political  history.  The  course  considers  pop- 
ulation movements  and  growth,  rural  and  urban  social  problems, 
status  of  women,  family  life,  Utopian  ventures,  mass  media  of  com- 
munication, amusements  and  recreation,  and  human  rights. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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THE  AMERICAS 

Social  Studiks  415.    Latin-American  Relations  oj  the  United  States 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  and  accurate  appreciation  of  the  political,  economic, 
and  social  relations  that  have  developed  between  us  and  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  417.     American  ArcJiaeology 

This  course  shows  that  the  New  World  of  the  early  discoverers 
was  in  reality  far  from  new.  The  course  discusses  the  prehistoric 
pueblo  dwellers  and  early  mound  builders.  The  truly  remarkable 
civilizations  of  the  Mayas  and  the  Incas  are  examined  and  compared 
with  that  of  the  Aztecs.  North  American  tribes  of  Indians  are  also 
studied  in  order  to  evaluate  their  significant  cultures. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*SociAL  Studies  435A.     The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political, 

Economic,  and  Cultural  Survey,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean  countries.  Attention  is  given  to  the  dependencies 
of  the  United  States  in  this  region  as  well  as  to  the  independent  re- 
publics. Twentieth  century  political,  economic,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments of  this  region  are  stressed  in  light  of  the  inter-American  system. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*SociAL  Studies  435B.     The  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political, 

Bconoinic,  and  Cultural  Survey,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  twentieth  century  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  life  of  the  South  American  nations.  The  role 
which  the  South  American  states  play  in  world  affairs  is  stressed. 
Attention  is  given  to  post-World  War  II  developments  and  adjust- 
ments in  South  America. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*SociAL  Studies  440A  and  440B.    The  Development  of  Central  and 

South  America  as  Colonies  and  Nations 

The  first  part  of  this  course  surveys  the  period  of  exploration  and 
settlement  in  the  colonies  of  South  and  Central  America.    The  second 


*  Note :  Courses  435A,  435B,  440A,  and  440B  are  independent  courses ;  none 
is  prerequisite  for  another. 
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part  studies  the  experiences  of  the  various  Latin-American  nations 
under  different  forms  of  government. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

SociAi,  Studies  453A.     The  Development  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean States 

It  is  intended  to  show  in  this  course  the  historical  development  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  nations  in  terms  of  their  political,  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  progress  in  order  to  develop  understandings  and 
appreciations  for  their  cultures  and  present-day  problems.  The  re- 
lationships of  their  problems  to  those  of  the  other  American  nations 
are  stressed  and  placed  in  proper  perspective. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  453B.     The  Development  of  Canada 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  historical  background, 
geographical  environment,  governmental  organization,  economic  be- 
havior, and  social  conditions  of  the  northern  neighbor  of  the  United 
States.  Its  professional  objective  is  to  provide  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  necessary  to  the  student  and  teacher  who  may  follow 
and  interpret  the  growth,  internal  and  external,  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  of  its  relation  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

SociAi,  Studies  412.     International  Government 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express 
itself  in  a  formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course. 
The  agencies  which  have  been  established  to  deal  with  international 
legislative,  executive,  administrative,  and  judicial  problems  are 
studied. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  434.     Conteinporary  World  Affairs 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  leading  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  issues  before  the  world  today.  The 
backgrounds  from  which  these  international  affairs  have  evolved  are 
reviewed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  442.     The  far  Bast 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  situation  of 
the  Far  East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  background 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  on  our  relations  with  the  Philippines. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  451.     The  Middle  East 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilizations.  Post- 
war planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through  Persia, 
India,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  ^lalaya  to  the  Netherland  East  Indies  is 
discussed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


ECONOMICS 

Social  Studies  446.     Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Govcrn- 
ment 

This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to 
government.  The  causes  and  results  of  governmental  activities  are 
discussed  in  the  light  of  their  economic  significance  and  their  bearing 
on  public  welfare. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  450A  and  450B.    Modern  Economic  Problems  and 

Policies 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  contribute  to  the  general  need  for 
increased  knowledge  in  the  area  of  economic  relationship,  using  the 
problem  approach  method  of  analysis.  450A  begins  with  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  overall  functioning  of  the  economic  system,  after 
which  the  class  proceeds  to  a  detailed  study  of  our  broader  economic 
problems  and  the  public  policies  relating  to  them.  Specifically,  the 
problems  are  those  relating  to  population  and  natural  resources,  the 
economic  functions  of  government,  the  measurement  of  economic  ac- 
tivity, monetary  stability,  basic  banking  problems,  business  cycles, 
marketing  trends,  economic  inequality,  and  social  security.  450B 
considers  those  problems  associated  with  the  world  economy,  interna- 
tional trade  and  exchange,  monopoly  and  its  regulations,  the  problems 
concerned  with  the  control  of  public  utilities,  emergency  price  regu- 
lation and  economic  stabilization,  labor  problems,  the  problems  of 
public  finance,  the  public  debt  and  fiscal  policy,  and,  finally,  the  nature 
of  comparative  economic  systems  and  their  relations  with  each  other. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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SociAi.  Studies  456.     International  Economic  Relations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  significance  of  inter- 
national trade  and  exchange  to  the  economic  Hfe  of  our  nation  and  to 
the  world  economy. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


SOCIOLOGY 

SociAiv  Studies  429.     Present-Day  Social  Problems 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  and 
their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this  course 
proceeds  with  a  study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources,  treatment, 
and  prevention. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


SociAi.  Studies  439.     The  Family  and  Its  Problems 

This  course  gives  a  history  of  the  family,  our  American  family  pat- 
terns, the  effects  of  social  change,  marital  patterns  of  interaction, 
social  roles,  sources  of  conflicts  and  frustration,  divorce  and  desertion, 
special  problems  in  family  life,  economics  of  children  and  the  home, 
social  legislation  pertaining  to  family  problems,  marital  adjustments, 
personality  change  after  marriage,  parent-child  relationships,  and 
personality  reorientation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


SociAi.  Studies  443.     Youth  and  the  Community 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to 
the  community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise 
in  the  relationship  of  youth  and  the  community;  e.  g.,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, conditions  contributing  to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted 
children,  and  educational  and  social  agencies  active  in  solving  youth 
behavior. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


SociAi.  Studies  444.     The  Social  Bases  of  Human  Relations 

This  course  emphasizes  the  social  bases  of  human  nature  and  per- 
sonality. Primary  and  secondary  groups,  folkways,  mores,  and  in- 
stitutions are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  455.     Social  Legislation 

This  course  analyzes  the  social,  economic,  and  ])olilical  adjust- 
ments which  have  come  ahout  in  our  society  due  to  technolo^dcal 
progress. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  476.     Personality    Development    and    Group    Re- 
lations 

A  study  is  made  of  personality  growth  through  social  contacts,  the 
environmental  factors  found  in  the  home  and  family,  neighborhood, 
play,  and  school  groups.  Methods  of  measuring  the  place  of  the 
individual  in  the  group,  analysis  of  the  group  process,  ways  of  bring- 
ing about  better  life  adjustment,  and  integrating  experiences  are  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course.  Concrete  cases  of  maladjustment  to 
society  and  disintegrated  personality  are  studied.  Agencies  in  the 
community  which  serve  youth  are  visited,  and  leadership  in  com- 
munity group  activities  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  course  re- 
quirements. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  477.     Rural  Sociology 

During  this  course  the  student  comes  face  to  face  with  rural  life 
in  northern  New  Jersey.  Social  processes  and  problems  are  con- 
sidered. Opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  attend  Grange 
meetings,  county  fairs,  rural  dances  and  parties,  and  to  live  for  a  day 
or  two  with  a  farm  family. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  479.     Education  and  Infercultural  Relationships 

Within  our  nation  as  within  the  world,  along  with  common  needs 
and  interests,  there  exist  differences  between  groups  and  individuals 
which  act  as  barriers  to  satisfying  human  relationships.  This  course 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  these  barriers  and  of  common  in- 
terests and  needs  which  exist  in  spite  of  such  barriers.  We  study 
not  only  the  existence  of  such  conditions  but  also  the  attitudes,  prin- 
ciples, and  techniques  which  may  make  for  better  human  relationships. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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SociAi,   Studies  494.    Social,  Economic,  and   Geographic  Implica- 
tions oj  Conservation 

Everyday  problems  of  living  as  they  are  related  to  and  affected 
by  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  are  studied  in  this  course. 
The  student  learns  about  the  renewable  resources,  soil,  water,  forests, 
and  wildlife,  as  well  as  the  non-renewable  resources,  minerals,  oil, 
and  coal.  Economic,  social,  community,  national,  and  individual 
problems  are  approached  by  giving  the  student  first-hand  experiences 
gained  through  extensive  field  trips  in  northern  New  Jersey.  This 
course  is  of  particular  interest  to  social  studies  and  elementary  school 
teachers  but  also  forms  an  excellent  experience  background  for  all 
educational  fields.  Methods  of  teaching,  courses  of  study,  and  teach- 
ing units  are  developed. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

SociAi.  Studies  402A  and  402B.     American      and       Comparative 

Government 

The  basic  facts  and  principles  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  civics, 
history,  and  the  political  aspects  of  Problems  of  American  Democracy 
are  studied.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  American  national  govern- 
ment, including  the  obligations  and  rights  of  citizens,  the  suffrage, 
political  parties,  the  changing  nature  of  the  Federal  system,  and  the 
executive,  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  systems.  The  sec- 
ond part  deals  with  similar  political  phenomena  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours  each 

SociAi,  Studies  407.     New  Jersey  State  and  Local  Government 

A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution;  New  Jersey's  place  in 
the  Federal  system ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens ;  suffrage ;  poli- 
tical parties ;  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  administrative  systems ; 
the  courts,  the  law  enforcement  and  correctional  systems;  revenues 
and  expenditures ;  public  health,  educational,  highway,  and  other 
services;  county  and  municipal  government;  and  other  local  political 
units. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  430.    The  Citizen  and  the  State 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  any  citizen  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  many  organizations  by  and  through  which  our  complex 
society  manages  itself.     The  emphasis  is  placed  on  government  and 
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political  organizations,  but  the  course  also  includes  a  study  of  the 
many  other  organizations  of  the  community,  th.e  county,  and  the  state 
that  have  to  do  with  directing  policy  and  maintaining  controls.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  encourage  intelligent  appreciation  and  ])ar- 
ticipation  rather  than  simply  to  accumulate  academic  informati(;n. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  ways  in  which  such  working  knowl- 
edge can  become  a  part  of  the  experience  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  433.     American  Political  TJiouc/Jit 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they 
have  emerged  from  social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are 
founded  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison. 
Washington,  Jefiferson,  Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster,  Lincoln,  and 
Wilson. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  437.     The  Political  Party  System    in    the    United 
States 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  party  organizations,  the  political 
boss,  the  political  machine,  party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  elec- 
tion laws,  primaries,  conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections, 
majority  rule,  the  development  of  the  party  system,  sectional  politics, 
the  farm  vote,  the  labor  vote,  and  the  future  of  party  government  in 
the  United  States. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


PHILOSOPHY 

Social  Studies  404.     The  Philosophy  of  History 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  investigate  the  relation  of  history 
to  the  other  social  studies  and  also  the  major  attempts  to  find  the 
meaning  of  history.  A  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  leading  philoso- 
phies of  history. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  470.     History  and  Principles  of  Philosophy 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  of  th.e 
important  principles  contributed  by  outstanding  philosophers  from 
Thales  to  Gentile.  ^Nluch  of  the  discussion  is  centered  on  the  three 
types  of  philosophic  thought:  naturalism,  idealism,  and  pragmatism. 
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Among   the   philosophers   considered   are :    Plato,   Aristotle,    Bacon, 
Spencer,  Rousseau,  Hegel,  James,  Dewey,  and  Gentile. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  478.     Theories  of  Social  Justice  from  Antiquity  to 
Our  Time 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  specific  ideas  of  social  justice 
resulted  from  specific  historical  conditions  and  events.  A  comparison 
of  social  upheavals  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans; the  early  Christians;  the  peasants  in  the  Middle  Ages;  the 
religious  rebels  of  the  early  Renaissance;  and  the  revolutionaries  of 
the  modern  age  is  to  furnish  background  material  for  an  understand- 
ing of  present  social  thought.  Lectures  and  discussions  cover  the 
social  prophets  of  the  Hebrews ;  Lycurgus ;  Cleomenes ;  Plato ; 
Gracchus ;  Spartacus ;  the  Essenes,  the  Waldensians,  the  Albigensians, 
and  the  Hussites ;  Wycliffe ;  John  Ball ;  and  on  selected  social  thinkers 
of  the  last  few  centuries,  such  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Rousseau, 
the  Utopians,  the  Socialists,  and  the  Anarchists. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


EDUCATIONAL  TECHNIQUES 

Social  Studies  40L     The  Teaching  of  the  Social  Studies  in  Secon- 
dary Schools 

This  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method 
in  teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the 
correlation  of  subject-matter  organization  in  socialized  recitation,  the 
teaching  of  current  events,  projects  in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the 
project-problem  as  a  method  of  teaching  history  and  civics. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  472.     Modern     Social     Studies     Instruction     and 
Supervision 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  assist  teachers  and  supervisors 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  recent  curriculum  trends,  current 
subject-matter  tendencies,  and  newer  practices  in  secondary  school 
social  studies.  Topics  discussed  include :  materials,  methods,  and 
techniques ;  use  of  audio-visual  aids ;  courses  of  study  and  experi- 
mental problems ;  professional  literature ;  and  problems  of  the  critic 
teacher  and  the  supervisor. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


I 
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FIELD  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIF1-: 

Social  Studies  459.     N en:  Jersey  and  tJic  Metropolitan  Cuuununity 

This  is  a  sequel  to  Social  Studies  302  and  consists  of  an  entirely 
different  series  of  field  studies.  Tliere  are  eight  all-day  field  trij)s 
and  seven  two-hour  class  periods.  The  course  is  given  on  Saturdays, 
during  both  semesters  when  possible,  and  is  open  to  all  re^^ular  and 
part-time  students  as  an  elective.  The  field  studies  in  the  course 
cover  comprehensively  the  geography  of  New  Jersey  and  the  lower 
Hudson  valley  witli  emphasis  on  the  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources.   Attention  is  also  given  to  the  cultural  pattern  of  the  region. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  460.     Central  Eastern  Region 

This  fifteen-day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  covers  the  major  points  ot 
historic  interest  associated  with  the  Colonial  Period,  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War,  and  the  geographic  features  of  the 
coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  Great  Valley,  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  in  these  states.  Travel  is  by  modern  chartered  motor 
coach,  and  overnight  stops  are  made  at  first-class  hotels.  Among 
the  places  visited  are :  Valley  Forge,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  An- 
napolis, Washington,  Arlington,  Alexandria,  ]\It.  \^crnon.  Freder- 
icksburg, Richmond,  Washington's  birthplace  at  Wakefield,  Lee's 
plantation  at  Stratford,  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Jamestown. 
Raleigh,  Chattanooga,  Asheville,  Great  Smoky  ^Mountains,  Norris 
Dam,  Jefferson's  Monticello  at  Charlottesville,  Natural  Bridge.  Sky- 
line Drive  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park,  Luray  Caverns,  Win- 
chester, Harper's  Ferry,  Frederick,  Gettysburg,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  area  around  Lancaster  and  Ephrata. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  46L     New  England  and  Prench  Canada 

This  field  study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct 
observation  the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days 
immediately  following  the  summer  session,  is  made  in  a  modern 
chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The 
route  covers  the  lower  Connecticut  Valley,  including  Hartford, 
Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Deerfield ;  the  Rhode  Island  cities  of 
Providence    and    Newport;    historic    Massachusetts    towns    such    as 
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Plymouth,  Boston,  Lexington,  Concord,  Salem,  and  Marblehead; 
the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  and  southern  Maine ;  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  the  Mt.  Washington  and  Franconia  Notch  area ;  the  Canadian 
Province  of  Quebec,  including  the  ancient  French  city  of  Quebec, 
Montmorency  Falls,  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Montreal;  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  an  indispensable  background  for  an  understanding  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  life  and  history  in  this  region. 


Credit :    3  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  462.     Continental  United  States 

This  field  study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel, 
including  all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
gaining  an  integrated  view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  The  trip  is 
made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at 
first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  about  12,500  miles  and  visits  26 
states  and  6  National  Parks.  Among  the  major  points  of  interest  are 
Gettysburg,  Natural  Bridge,  Blue  Ridge  and  blue  grass  region.  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Lincoln  shrines  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  Dodge  City, 
Royal  Gorge,  Pikes  Peak,  Denver,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Taos  and  other  Indian  Reservations,  Santa  Fe,  Petrified  Forest, 
Painted  Desert,  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce  and  Zion  National  Parks, 
Hoover  Dam,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  San  Diego,  San  Capistrano 
and  other  Missions,  Tia  Juana,  Santa  Barbara,  Sequoia  and  Yosemite 
National  Parks,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Lake  Tahoe, 
Reno,  Donner  Pass,  mammoth  redwood  groves.  Crater  Lake,  Colum- 
bia River  Valley,  Portland,  Seattle,  Mt.  Rainier,  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
Spokane,  Butte,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Salt  Lake  City,  pioneer 
trails  of  Wyoming,  Black  Hills,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Toronto  and  Ni- 
agara Falls.  All  important  geographic  and  historical  features  are 
studied  under  the  instruction  of  members  of  the  college  faculty  and 
local  specialists.    Write  for  detailed  descriptive  folder. 

Credit :    10  semester-hours 


SociAiv  Studies  463.    The  Lower  South 

This  is  a  fifteen-day  field  study  course,  covering  the  gulf  coasts  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  and  both  coasts  of  Florida. 
Among  the  topics  to  be  observed  and  studied  are  the  Acadian  and 
Creole  culture  in  and  around  New  Orleans ;  the  industrial,  historical, 
and  recreational  features  of  Biloxi,  Mobile,  and  Talahassee;  the  to- 
bacco, citrus,  and  sponge-fishing  industries  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  Lake  Wales,  Sarasota,  and  Fort  Myers;  the 
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plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Kverglades  along  the  Taniianii  Trail ;  the 
millionaire  playgrounds  of  Miami  and  Palm  Beach  ;  and  the  historical 
shrines  of  America's  oldest  city,  St.  Augustine.  It  is  usually  offered 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  464.    Southeastern  Region  and  Gulf  Coast 

This  is  a  twelve-day  field  study  course  covering  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  Baltimore  to  Savannah  and  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Tallahassee  to 
New  Orleans.  It  surveys  the  economic,  geographic,  and  historical 
aspects  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  piedmont,  and  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  visiting,  among  other  places,  Richmond,  Williamsburg,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  Tallahassee,  Pensacola,  ^Mobile,  Biloxi,  New  Orleans, 
Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Jackson,  Birmingham,  Atlanta, 
Greenville,  Charlotte,  and  Greensboro.  It  is  oiTered  during  the 
Christmas  holidays. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  465.    TJie  Border  States 

This  is  a  nine-day  field  study  course  covering  mainly  the  states 
which  were  border  or  frontier  states  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
westward  movement  or  border  states  between  the  North  and  the 
South  during  the  Civil  War.  The  route  of  the  trip  will  be  down  the 
eastern  shore  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Williamsburg,  up  the 
southern  shore  of  the  James  River  to  Appomattox  and  across  the 
mountains  to  Natural  Bridge ;  then  down  the  Great  Valley  to  Knox- 
ville  and  the  Norris  Dam,  w'estward  to  Nashville,  north  again  to 
Mammoth  Cave,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  the  Blue  Grass  Country 
of  Kentucky,  up  the  Ohio  River  through  the  land  of  iron  and  steel 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  finally  homeward  across  the  Appalachians  by  way 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  466.    Puerto  Rico  and  tJie  Virgin  Islands 

This  is  a  nine-day  field  study  course  devoted  to  a  survey  of  our 
nearest  island  possessions.  It  includes  a  rather  thorough  explora- 
tion of  San  Juan  and  its  vicinity,  including  the  University,  the  rain 
forest  and  the  submarine  gardens,  a  three-day  trip  through  the  island 
visiting  pineapple,  coffee,  sugar,  textile,  and  rum  producing  areas, 
churches,  homes,  and  historic  places.  One  day  is  spent  in  St.  Thomas, 
largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  trip  to  and  from  the  islands  is 
made  by  air.     It  is  offered  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  467.    Florida 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  the  Florida  peninsula  includ- 
ing both  coasts,  the  Everglades,  and  the  Lake  Region.  Among  the 
places  visited  are  ancient  St.  Augustine;  the  winter  playgrounds  at 
Palm  Beach  and  Miami ;  the  Tamiami  Trail  through  the  Everglades ; 
the  west  coast  cities  of  Sarasota,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Tampa ;  and  the 
Lake  Region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Wales  and  Orlando.  The 
trip  affords  opportunity  for  topographical,  historical,  and  industrial 
studies.     It  is  usually  given  during  the  Easter  vacation. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  468.     New  Jersey,  the  Lower  Hudson  Valley,  and 
Eastern  Pennsylvania 

This  field-study  course  covers  all  sections  of  New  Jersey  (north- 
eastern, northwestern,  central,  and  southern),  the  Hudson  Valley 
from  Manhattan  to  Bear  Mountain,  and  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  and  Scranton.  Among  the  activities 
and  places  studied  are  the  natural  resources,  conservation,  industries, 
state  and  national  parks,  historic  sites  and  buildings,  topographic 
features,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  of  each  section. 
There  are  three  one-day  field  trips  and  a  five-day  trip  by  bus  with 
overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels  as  well  as  two  days  of  class  work 
at  the  college.  This  course  furnishes  a  series  of  interesting  experi- 
ences of  especial  value  to  teachers  of  the  history  and  geography  of 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  469.    Mexico 

This  field-study  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  con- 
temporary Mexican  life  with  its  geographic,  economic,  historic,  and 
cultural  setting.  Transportation  to  and  from  Mexico  City  is  by  air 
and  in  Mexico  by  private  cars.  Overnight  stops  and  meals  are  at  the 
best  hotels.  Places  visited  include  Xochimilco,  Acolman,  Teotihucan, 
Fortin,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  Tehuantepec,  Queretero,  Guanajuato, 
Dolores  Hidalgo,  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  San  Jose  Purua,  Morelia, 
Toluca,  Taxco,  and  Cuernevaca.  The  itinerary  is  carefully  planned 
to  include  all  points  of  major  interest  and  significance.  Special 
studies  may  be  made  in  the  fields  of  geography,  history,  art,  archi- 
tecture, archaeology,  sociology,  economics,  and  other  fields. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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BACKGROUND  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Social  Studies  492A  and  B.     Studies  in  American  Life— The  East 

and  the  West 

These  courses  comprise  a  unit  designed  to  give  the  student  an  in- 
tegrated understanding  of  the  United  States  as  a  cultural,  historic, 
geographic,  social  and  political  unit  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  regional  differences  which  characterize  American 
unity  in  diversity.  It  should  be  useful  to  those  who  have  traveled,  to 
those  who  intend  to  travel,  and  to  those  who,  although  they  cannot 
travel,  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  our  country.  The 
geography,  the  history,  the  literature,  the  art,  the  music,  the  architec- 
ture, the  people,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  flora  and  fauna,  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems,  and  the  significant  person- 
alities of  the  regions  studied  are  discussed  and  illustrated  with  slides, 
films,  and  other  audio-visual  materials.  Either  course  may  be  taken 
without  the  other. 

The  subject  matter  of  Social  Studies  492A  covers  New  England, 
the  Central  East,  the  South,  and  the  Middle  West  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  subject  matter  of  Social  Studies  492B  deals 
with  the  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  i.  e.,  the  Great  Plains,  the 
Mountain  States,  the  Southwest,  the  Northwest,  and  California. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours  each 


INSTITUTES  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Social  Stutdies  490A.    United  Nations  Institute 

This  course  covers  four  and  one-half  hours  per  day  for  ten  con- 
secutive days  excluding  Sunday.  It  consists  of  basic  lectures  on 
factual  backgrounds  by  the  instructor,  supplementary  lectures  by 
visiting  lecturers  from  the  United  Nations  and  other  organiza- 
tions, discussions,  workshop  and  library  projects,  demonstrations 
of  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials,  and  field  trips  to  the  United 
Nations.  Included  among  the  subjects  studied  are  the  national  state 
system,  war  and  peace,  world  organizations  (past,  present,  and  pro- 
posed), the  national  armaments  problem,  international  law,  the  inter- 
national police  proposal,  pacific  methods  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes, and  the  outlook  for  international  co-operation. 

Credit :   3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  490B.    The  United  Nations  and  American  Foreign 

Policy 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  United  Nations  in  its  operation  as  a  basis  for  American  foreign 
poHcy.  In  that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  forms  the  back- 
bone of  American  cultural,  economic,  and  military  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  its  interpretation  and  the  application  of  our  aid  to  needy 
people  open  a  wide  area  of  disagreement  within  the  nation.  Follow- 
ing the  principle  that  American  foreign  policy  should  rest  upon  an 
intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  and  working 
within  the  framework  of  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
with  regard  to  controversial  issues,  the  United  Nations  Institute 
deals  with  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak  aspects  of  this  newly  created 
world  organization.  This  institute  serves  the  needs  of  teachers  of  all 
grades,  students  of  foreign  policy,  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as 
visitors  from  other  lands  who  are  here  to  study  the  ways  of  American 
democracy.  It  is  available  to  students  who  have  completed  the  re- 
quirements for  Social  Studie:s  490A,  United  Nations  Institute,  or 
the  equivalent. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social    Studie:s   490C.    The   Specialized   Agencies   of   the    United 

Nations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  the  various  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  course  deals  with  the  positive  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  various  areas  of  human  welfare.  Visiting  lec- 
turers from  the  agencies  themselves  and  from  areas  of  the  world 
receiving  such  help  are  a  regular  part  of  the  class  work.  Trips  to  the 
New  York  offices  of  these  agencies  and  individual  research  make  up 
the  balance  of  the  work  for  this  course. 

Social  Studies  490A,  United  Nations  Institute,  or  its  equivalent 
is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  491  A.    Workshop  in  Citizenship  Education,  Part  I 

The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  present  a  study  of  what  has 
been  done  in  some  of  the  many  projects  in  citizenship  education 
throughout  the  country.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  plans 
and  materials  developed  by  the  Citizenship  Education  Project  now 
being  conducted  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Montclair  has  been  one  of  the 
eight  teachers  colleges  cooperating  in  this  project,  and  the  College 
High  School  is  now  a  cooperating  school.  Consultants  are  invited 
in  as  needed.  Attention  is  given  to  programs  and  practices  already 
in  use  in  the  schools,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  state-wide  project 
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of  this  past  year  in  collcctiiii^:  from  the  schools  experieiiees  in  echication 
for  character  and  citizenship.  New  means  for  citizensliij)  echication 
are  sought,  and  methods  of  evaluation  are  reviewed.  Experience  in 
the  group  processes  essential  to  democratic  action  is  jirovided.  It  is 
hoped  especially  to  include  in  the  workshop  those  who  have  heen  or 
may  be  serving  as  training  teachers  for  Alontclair  student  teachers, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  social  studies  and  English.  Princii)als  and 
administrators  who  want  to  join  with  others  in  learning  how  to  make 
more  effective  the  citizenship  education  in  the  schools  with  which  they 
are  connected  are  invited  to  participate.  Each  participant  in  tlie  work- 
shop works  on  actual  plans  for  carrying  out  such  education  in  tlie 
school  and  the  classroom. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studie:s  491B.    Workshop  in  Cithcnship  Education,  Part  II 

Membership  in  this  workshop  course  is  Hmited  to  those  who  have 
completed  Social  Studies  491A,  and  participants  in  this  advanced 
workshop  meet  and  work  with  the  members  of  the  Social  Studies 
491 A  workshop.  On  the  basis  of  previous  experience,  each  member 
of  the  Social  Studies  49 IB  group  is  expected  to  work  out  several 
laboratory  practices  or  similar  projects  for  use  in  the  classroom  or  the 
school. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  499.    Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture 

A  number  of  authorities  introduce  first-year  students  to  the  rise, 
growth,  and  maturing  of  Chinese  civilization,  as  well  as  to  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  China  today,  including  the  conflict  of  ideologies. 
The  course  is  given  in  twelve  days.  Each  day  there  are  two  hours 
of  lectures  in  the  morning ;  after  lunch  a  period  of  forty-five  minutes 
is  devoted  to  informal  talks  including  further  discussion  on  Chinese 
music,  philosophy,  Chinese  school  days,  festivals,  and  calligraphy. 
Some  time  is  also  given  to  the  singing  of  Chinese  songs  and  the  show- 
ing of  motion  pictures.  During  the  two-hour  workshop  period  the 
students  prepare  their  projects,  teaching  units,  and  liackground  ma- 
terial under  the  direction  of  faculty  members. 

Credit :   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  496A.     The  Chinese  Society 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  formation  of  the  Chinese 
people,  their  collective  life,  and  the  interaction  of  natural  and  human 
forces  with  the  resultant  social  organizations  from  early  times  to  the 
present.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  social 
institutions,  including  the  family,  labor  guilds,  educational  systems, 
and  religious  institutions,  as  well  as  their  transformation  and  mod- 
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ernization  under  the  impact  of  different  forces  from  the  West.  There 
are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-table 
discussion  and  Hbrary  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite :    Sociai,  Studie:s  499,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Cul- 
ture. 
Credit :    3  semester-hours 

SociAiy  Studies  496B.    China:  The  Evolution  of  a  Nation 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  Chinese  civilization,  the 
forces  underlying  the  development  of  the  national  character  of  the 
Chinese  people,  their  contacts  and  conflicts  with  other  peoples  and 
cultures  from  historical  times  to  the  present.  Because  of  its  volumi- 
nous material,  this  course  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  span 
of  Chinese  history,  but  it  is  an  integrated  presentation  of  the  maturing 
of  the  Chinese  people  as  a  nation.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of 
lectures  in  the  morning,  and  roundtable  discussion  and  library  work 
in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite :    SociaIv  Studies  499,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Cul- 
ture. 
Credit:    3  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  497.    Chinese  Philosophy 

This  course  shows  how  the  ancient  philosophies,  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  Buddhism,  Mohism,  can  be  applied  to  the  China  of  today  and 
how  they  affect  modern  Chinese  thought.  There  are  twenty-four 
hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-table  discussion  and 
library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite :    SociaIv  Studies  499,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Cul- 
ture, or  an  equivalent  course 
in  philosophy. 
Credit:    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  498.     China  and  the  Par  Bast 

This  course  is  given  in  twelve  days,  two  hours  each  morning  being 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  contemporary  Chinese  problems  and 
China's  relations  to  her  neighbors  in  the  Far  East ;  Japan,  India, 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  and  Russia-in-Asia. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 
Art  414.     History  of  Chinese  Art 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  113. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

English  459.     A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  38. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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OTHER  COURSES  THAT  MAY  BE  USED  AS  EIJCCTIX'ES 
For  more  complete  descriptions  see  the  under<,M-aduate  catalog. 

Art  406.     Creative  Arts  Workshop 

This  course  offers  experience  in  painting,  drawing,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  and  print  making  for  students  who  wish  to  employ  the  cre- 
ative visual  arts  in  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  Xo  previous  art 
training  is  required. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Art  408.     Creative  Painting 

This  course  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  use  the  materials 
of  the  painter  for  personal  creative  experience.  Oils,  water  colors, 
and  poster  paints  are  used.  The  student  is  encouraged  to  work  in 
landscape,  figure,  and  free  imaginative  composition.  Xo  previous  art 
experience  is  necessary. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Art  414.    History  of  Chinese  Art 

In  this  course  the  developments  and  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  major  arts  of  China  are  traced  by  specialists  and  are  surveyed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  historical  development.  An  historical 
survey  of  the  development  of  Chinese  art  from  the  dawn  of  civilization 
to  the  present  day  is  made  which  includes  the  role  played  by  foreign 
influences  such  as  the  spreading  of  Buddhism  and  the  Chinese  in- 
fluence on  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  twenty-four  hours 
of  lectures  in  the  morning  and  roundtable  discussion  and  library 
work  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  afternoon  workshop  period  the 
technique  of  Chinese  painting  is  demonstrated.  Although  there  is  no 
prerequisite  for  this  course,  it  is  suggested  that  those  who  enroll 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  art  or  have  taken  Social  Studies 
499 — Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Art  415.    School  Arts  and  Crafts  ivith  Native  Materials 

In  this  course  the  student  gains  an  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  art  expression  growing  out  of  the  immediate  environment  as  he 
learns  to  work  creatively  with  native  materials.  Useful  and  decorative 
articles  are  made  from  wood,  fruit  pits,  seeds,  grasses,  reeds,  and 
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native  clay.  The  use  of  natural  dyes  for  coloring  is  demonstrated. 
The  construction  of  teaching  aids  using  simple,  native  materials  is 
also  shown.  Flower  and  plant  arrangements  for  room  and  table 
decoration  in  keeping  with  good  conservation  practices  are  presented. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Geography  503.     Economic   Geography   of  the   United  States  and 
Canada 

A  study  is  made  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  and  of  the  geographic  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  that  development. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Geography  504.     Economic  Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  economic  development  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  environmental  background  and 
resources  that  have  made  Europe  one  of  the  world's  leading 
continents. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Geography  509.     Economic  Geography  of  Asia 

This  course  constitutes  a  treatment  of  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial development  of  the  countries  of  Asia  in  relation  to  their 
natural  environment. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Geography  406.     Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic, 
and  structural  development  throughout  geologic  time;  the  record  of 
the  evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Geography  408A  and  408B.     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  com- 
mercial, and  political  adjustments  between  nations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 
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Geography  409.     Econouiic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  the  liritish  Isles  is 
given,  and  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  those  resources  in  the  economic,  social,  and  j^olitical  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Empire  is  evaluated. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  410.     Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America 

This  is  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important 
minor  economic  areas  of  Caribbean  America  in  relation  to  the  natural 
environment. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  411.     GeograpJiic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  412.     Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

A  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  influence  of  geographic  factors  upon  the  post-war 
adjustments  and  the  possible  future  relations  of  these  countries  with 
the  United  States. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  413.     Economic  Geography  of  South  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  natural 
environment  upon  production  and  utilization  of  resources  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  various  nations  of 
South  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  414x\  and  414B.     Advanced  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment 
upon  the  production  of,  the  trade  in,  and  the  utilization  of  thiC  im- 
portant agricultural,  forest,  mineral  and  sea  products,  and  the  manu- 
factured commodities  of  the  world. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 
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Geography  416.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States,  their  past  and  present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  nation,  their  conservation  and  future  use. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Geography  418.     Regional  Geography  of  North  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  treatment  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human 
activities  of  the  various  regions  in  relation  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment and  the  relations  of  the  regions  to  each  other. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Geography  419.     Economic    Geography   of   the    Union   of   Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  objective 
treatment  of  Soviet  Russia's  natural  resources  and  industrial  potential 
in  relation  to  the  geographic  environment.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  formative  periods  of  Russia's  industry  to  show  the  significance 
of  and  the  continuous  operation  of  geographical  factors  in  the  economic 
development  of  Russia. 

Credit:   2  semester-hours 


Geography  420.    Field  Geography  and  Conservation 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  relation  between  relief 
features  of  northern  New  Jersey,  the  location  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  way  in  which  land  use  and  population  distribution  follow 
these  patterns.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  reading  and  interpretation 
of  topographical  maps  and  aerial  photographs  and  to  a  study  of  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Soil  Surveys  of  this  region.  By  means 
of  an  actual  land-use  survey  the  student  comes  to  appreciate  the 
problems  of  conservation  as  they  grow  out  of  man's  use  of  natural 
resources. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  401.     The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims,  content,  and  procedure  in  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 
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Music  405.     Orchestra  Coiiductnuj  (Uui  Score  h'caduu/ 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conductiiii^  and 
score  reading.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  particular  tyije  of  ear  train- 
ing needed  in  conducting,  the  techni([ue  of  the  haton,  score  reading, 
and  interpretation. 

Prerequisite :    AIusic  305 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  406.     Modern  Music 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  modern  music  in  terms  of  the  social, 
political,  and  cultural  life  of  our  times.  It  includes  a  study  of  the 
music  of  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss,  Schoenberg,  Stravinsky,  De 
Falla,  Hindemith,  Bartok,  Shostakovich,  and  others.  Special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  relation  of  modern  music  to  other  forms  of  modern 
art  expression. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  407.     The  Development  of  the  Opera 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  development,  and  characteristics 
of  opera  in  the  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Russian  schools.  Class 
analyses  are  made  of  representative  operas  of  these  schools.  The 
content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  broadcasts 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  City.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  building  an  ear  repertory  of  operatic  music  heard  over  the 
radio. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  408.     Wagner  Music  Dramas 

This  course  deals  with  the  operas  and  music  dramas  of  Richard 
Wagner.  It  includes  a  study  of  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  and  their 
application  to  his  compositions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  409.     Counterpoint 

This  course  aims  to  provide  a  practical  treatment  of  counterpoint 
for  music  students.  It  includes  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  sixteentli 
century  masters  of  vocal  polyphony  with  enough  of  original  work  to 
insure  a  grasp  of  the  principles  involved. 

Prerequisite :    Music  202 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Music  410.     Ccnnposition 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  creative  power  of  the  student  in 
the  composition  of  small  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  composition  in  word 
setting,  writing  accompaniments,  and  improvisation. 

Prerequisite :    Music  202 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  413.     Masters  of  the  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  classic  and  romantic  symphony  through  the  study 
of  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schu- 
mann, and  Brahms. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  414.     Modern  Symphonic  Forms 

This  includes  a  study  of  the  post-romantic  symphonies  of  Bruckner, 
Mahler,  Dvorak,  Franck,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Sibelius ;  the  symphonic 
poems  of  Strauss,  Smetana,  and  Debussy,  and  the  orchestral  suites 
of  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Ravel,  and  Stravinsky. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  418.    Music  of  Russia 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  Russian  music  from  the  Czarist 
regime  to  the  modern  Soviet.  It  aims  to  interpret  Russian  music 
in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural  forces  which  have 
shaped  it. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  420.     The  Art  Song 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  art  song  and  includes  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  art  songs  of  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Wolf,  and  Strauss.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation 
of  music  and  poetry. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Music  422.    Chamber  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  chamber  music  and  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  string  trio,  quartet,  and  quintet  by  classic, 
romantic,  and  modern  composers.  The  content  of  this  course  is  re- 
lated to  the  Sunday  afternoon  broadcasts  of  the  New  Friends  of 
Music  and  Frick  Art  Museum  concerts  in  New  York  City. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 
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Music  423.    Choral  Masterwokks 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  choral  masterworks  from 
Palestrina  to  Stravinsky.  It  includes  a  detailed  study  of  Bach's 
B  Minor  Mass,  St.  MattJiczv  Passion,  Handel's  Messiah,  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis;  Mendelssohn's  Elijah;  Verdi's  Requiem  and  other 
great  choral  works.  The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the 
current  musical  season  in  New  York  City. 

Credit :    2  semester-liours 


^lusic  424.    A  Survey  of  Wind  Instrument  Musie 

This  course  includes  music  for  full  band,  small  ensembles,  and 
solos  with  emphasis  on  literature  available  for  brass  and  wood-wind 
players  in  high  school.  A  laboratory  band  as  well  as  numerous  small 
ensemble  groups  are  formed  by  members  of  the  class  so  that  perform- 
ance of  all  music  under  consideration  is  possible.  Special  attention  is 
given  the  music  originally  composed  for  wind  instruments.  New 
music  from  all  publishers  is  available  for  examination  and  evaluation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  425.     Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

This  course  deals  with  the  romantic  spirit  in  music  as  expressed  in 
the  works  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  ]\Iendelssohn.  Chopin,  Berlioz, 
Liszt,  and  others.  It  includes  a  study  of  program  music,  piano  and 
song  literature,  and  the  rise  of  national  schools  of  musical  composi- 
tion. Representative  works  are  studied  through  performance,  record- 
ings, and  radio  listening.  Special  attention  is  given  to  parallel  as^^cts 
of  Romanticism  in  literature  and  the  visual  arts. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Music  426.     Survey  of  Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  course  in  Music  Literature  and  includes  a  study  of 
folk  song,  art  song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms,  instru- 
mental suite,  sonata,  symphony,  and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use 
of  musical  illustration,  directed  listening,  and  music  making  acquaints 
the  student  with  great  masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the 
possession  of  every  generally  cultured  person.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  the  general  student  and  aims  to  make  intelligent  and  ap- 
preciative consumers  of  music.  It  is  a  non-technical  course  and  at- 
tempts to  make  intelligent  and  appreciative  radio-listeners  and  concert 
goers.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  nuisic  to  English 

literature  and  the  social  studies. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Music  428.    Music  of  Twelve  Great  Nations 

This  course  aims  to  increase  understanding  among  people  through 
a  study  of  the  folk  and  related  art  music  of  twelve  great  nations.  At 
a  time  of  national  tensions  music  crosses  boundary  lines  and  tends  to 
unite  peoples.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  social,  economic, 
political,  and  cultural  backgrounds  of  the  music  of  these  nations.  Be- 
cause of  the  social  implications  of  this  music  this  course  is  recom- 
mended particularly  to  teachers  of  the  social  studies.  Musical  illus- 
trations are  given  at  the  piano,  through  group  singing,  and  through 
recordings. 

Credit;   2  semester-hours 

Music  429.    A  Cappella  Choir  and  Choral  Conducting 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  a  cappella 
choir.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  group  tone  production, 
phonetics  as  related  to  singing,  tuning,  posture,  techniques  of  choral 
conducting,  interpretation,  and  score  reading.  A  feature  of  this 
course  is  the  study  of  a  selected  list  of  choral  literature  suitable  for 
use  in  school,  church,  and  community.  Outstanding  students  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the  College  A  Cappella  Choir. 

Prerequisite :    Music  301 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  499A.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  School  Music 

This  is  a  post-student  teaching  course.  It  aims  to  (1)  evaluate 
student-teaching  experiences;  (2)  give  an  opportunity  to  the  student 
to  share  with  his  classmates  the  problems  encountered  in  student 
teaching  and  to  seek  a  possible  solution  for  the  same;  (3)  meet 
shortages  in  teacher  preparation  not  provided  for  in  previous  courses ; 
(4)  give  the  student  a  unified  view  of  school  music  education  before 
he  enters  the  teaching  field.  The  content  of  this  course  is  determined 
largely  by  the  expressed  needs  of  the  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  499B.     Workshop  in  School  Music 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  music  teachers-in-service  who 
wish  to  work  out  projects  for  use  in  their  respective  schools.  The 
content  of  this  course  is  determined  by  needs  in  the  field.  It  may 
include  folk  song  dramatizations,  small  vocal  and  instrumental  en- 
sembles, the  integration  of  music  with  other  subjects  in  the  curricu- 
lum, music  for  boys,  visual  aids  in  music  pageants,  festivals,  and 
materials  for  special  programs.  This  course  provides  the  teacher  with 
a  number  of  units  of  work  suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Health  Education  401.     Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Jid il- 
eal ioji 

This  course  prepares  the  teacher  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
organizing  and  conducting  a  program  of  health  instruction.  The 
coordination  of  health  with  other  subject-matter  fields  and  the 
evaluation  of  textbooks  and  audio-visual  materials  arc  given  s])ccial 
consideration. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Health  Educatiox  407.     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletie  Injuries 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  ways  to  prevent  and  to  care  for  the  common  injuries 
sustained  in  athletics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  408.    Behind-the-lVhecl  Driver  Bdiieation  and 

Driver  Training 

Part  I 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of  class  recitations  and 
discussions  for  which  home  reading  and  study  have  been  assigned. 
The  following  topics  are  included :  ( 1 )  history  and  development  of 
driver  education  and  training  programs;  (2)  objectives  of  driver 
education;  (3)  local,  state,  and  national  traf^c  safety  programs;  (4) 
driver  qualifications;  (5)  psycho-physical  testing;  (6)  curriculum 
content  of  school  courses  in  driver  education  and  training;  (7)  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  automobiles;  (8)  traffic 
laws  and  driver  licensing;  (9)  traffic  engineering;  (10)  pedestrian 
education  and  protection ;  (11)  equipment  for  teaching  driver  edu- 
cation; (12)  liability,  costs,  and  insurance;  (13)  planning  driver 
education  as  a  part  of  the  daily  program  of  the  high  school;  (14) 
public  relations;  (15)  records  and  reports;  and  (16)  visual  aids  in 
teaching  driver  education. 

Part  II 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  devoted  to  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  behind-the-wheel  instruction;  (2)  demonstrations  and 
student-teacher  practice  in  the  car;  and  (3)  road  tests  in  traffic. 
Home  reading  and  study  are  required  in  preparation  for  these 
projects. 


Prerequisite  :    License  to  drive  a  car 


Credit :    2  senic^tcr-lK.nrs 
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HEAI.TH  Education  411.     School  Health  Services 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  available  in  the 
school.  The  part  which  the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating  his  activities 
with  the  school  medical  staff  is  emphasized. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Heai^th  Education  412.    Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick 

Principles,  methods,  and  content  for  teaching  home  care  of  the  sick 
and  mother  and  baby  care  are  presented  in  this  course.  All  lessons 
are  demonstrated.  Teaching  by  students  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
course.  Successful  completion  of  the  course  qualifies  the  student  as 
a  Red  Cross  instructor  in  home  care  of  the  sick  and  mother  and  baby 
care  for  student  groups,  mothers'  groups,  and  other  community 
groups.  Credit  for  this  course  may  be  applied  as  partial  fulfillment 
for  the  requirements  for  the  permanent  certificate  for  school  nurses. 
Nurses,  teachers,  and  teachers-in-training  may  enroll  for  this  course. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Physicai.  Education  M405.    Management  oj  Athletic  Activities 

The  student  is  provided  with  information  essential  to  the  good 
management  of  an  intra-mural  and  inter  scholastic  athletic  program. 
Some  of  the  major  problems  to  be  considered  are:  education  values, 
health  and  safety  of  participants,  insurance,  transportation,  schedul- 
ing, management  of  finances,  budgeting,  maintenance  of  play  areas, 
care  of  supplies  and  equipment,  state  and  local  athletic  associations, 
and  the  organization  of  leagues  and  meets. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Physicai,  Education  W405.    The  Program  of  Physical  Education 

for  High-School  Girls 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  entire  physical  education  program 
for  girls  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  including:  preparation  of 
courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. Active  participation  in  the  activities  may  be  required  by  the 
instructor. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Physical  Education  409.     Organization    and    .Idniinisfrafion    oj 

Physical  Education 

The  details  of  organizing  the  units  of  the  physical  e(hication  pro- 
grams are  discussed.  Various  topics,  such  as  legislation,  financing, 
curriculum  construction,  grading,  excuses,  plant  facilities,  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  office  management  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  scnicster-hours 

Physical  Education  410.     Water  Safety  and  first  Aid 

This  course  includes  intensive  instruction  in  swimming,  diving, 
water  sports,  boating,  canoeing,  water  safety,  and  first  aid.  Students 
can  qualify  for  Red  Cross  certificates  during  this  course. 


Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

The  six  State  Teachers  Colleges,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment jointly  operate  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conserva- 
tion at  Lake  Wapalanne  in  Stokes  State  Forest,  Sussex  County. 
Credit  for  the  courses  given  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of 
Conservation  may  be  applied  toward  the  Master's  degree  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges,  subject  to  approval  in  advance  by 
the  institution  concerned.  Students  are  advised  to  check  with  their 
advisers  relative  to  the  application  of  these  credits  towards  graduate 
degrees. 

The  following  courses  may  be  offered  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
School  of  Conservation.  For  complete  course  descriptions,  please 
refer  to  the  departmental  write-ups  appearing  in  this  bulletin.  Special 
descriptive  announcements  may  also  be  had  by  writing  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Art  Department 

Art  415.    School  Arts  and  Crafts  zvith  Native  Materials 

Geography  Department 

Geography  420.     Field  Geography  and  Conservation 

Integration  Department 

Integration  440.  Camping  Education 

Integration  441.  Conservation  Education 

Integration  442.  Practicum  in  Camp  Leadership 

Integration  443,  Practicum  in  Camping  Education  and  Administration 

Integration  444.  Practicum  in  Conservation  Education 

Integration  480.  Field  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Mathematics  Department 

Mathematics  411.    Field  Mathematics 

Music  Department 

Music  424.    A  Survey  of  Wind  Instrument  Music 

Heai^th  and  Physicai.  Education  Department 

Health  Education  412.    Home  Hygiene  and  Care  of  the  Sick 
Physical  Education  410.     Water  Safety  and  First  Aid 
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Science  Department 

Science  405.  field  and  Laboratory  Studies  in  Science 

Science  411.  Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Science 

Science  412.  Field  Studies  in  Science:    Biological 

Science  413.  Field  Studies  in  Science:    Physical 

Science  414.  Conservation  of  Plants  and  Animals 

Science  415.  Conservation  of  Soil  and  Water 

Science  416.  Problems  in  Conservation 

Science  417.  Science  Problems  in  Conservation 


Social  Studies  Department 


Social  Studies  477. 
Social  Studies  494. 


Rxiral  Sociology 
Social,    Economic, 
Conservation 


and    Geographic    Implications    of 


CoivLEGE^s  From  Which  Graduate  Students  Now  Matriculated 
Received  Their  Baccalaureate  Degree 


A  &  T  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Alfred  University 

Barnard  College 

Bennett  College 

Bethany  College 

Bloomtield  College 

Bob  Jones  University 

Boston  University 

Brown  University 

Calvin  College 

Catholic  University 

Cedar  Crest  College 

Colby  College 

Colgate  University 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Cooper  Union 

Cornell  University 

Dana  College  of  the  University  of 

Newark 
Dickinson  College 
Drew  University 
Duke  University 
East  Stroudsburg  State  Teachers 

College 
Eastern  Kentucky  State  Teachers 

College 
Emmanuel  College 
Fordham  University 
Franklin  &  Marshall  College 
Georgetown  University 
Georgian  Court  College 
Goucher  College 
Grove  City  College 
Guilford  College 
Hampton  Institute 
Holy  Cross  College 
Hope  College 
Ploward  University 
Hunter  College 
Lafayette  College 
Lehigh  University 
Limestone  College 
Muhlenberg  College 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
New  York  University 
Notre  Dame  University 


Oberhn  College 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Ouachita  College 

Panzer  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Pratt  Institute 

Rider  College 

Russell  Sage  College 

Rutgers  University 

St.  Bonaventure  College 

St.  John's  University 

St.  Lawrence  University 

St.  Peter's  College 

Seton  Hall  College 

Smith  College 

Springfield  College 

State  Teachers  College  at  Glassboro 

State  Teachers  College  at  Jersey  City 

State  Teachers  College  at  Kutztown 

State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

State  Teachers  College  at  Newark 

State  Teachers  College  at  Paterson 

State  Teachers  College  at  Trenton 

State  Teachers  College  at  West 

Chester 
Swarthmore  College 
Syracuse  University 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Temple  University 
Tufts  College 
Tusculum  College 
University  of  Alabama 
University  of  Florida 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Maine 
L^'niversity  of  Michigan 
University  of  North  Carolina 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Upsala  College 
Vassar  College 
Washington  &  Lee  University 
Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut 
Wheaton  College 
Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 

North  Carolina 
Xavier  University 
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Purposes 

The  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is  a  pro- 
fessional school  devoted  primarily  to  the  interests  of  secondary  edu- 
cation. This  objective  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  curricula,  teaching  procedures,  extra-curricular  activities,  and 
college  spirit,  and  tends  to  unify  all  the  activities  of  the  college — pro- 
fessional, cultural,  and  social. 

Graduate  courses  are  organized  to  serve  the  purjooses  of  two  i^^roups 
of  students : 

Those  who  wish  to  matriculate  for  the  degree  of  Masier  oi  .\ris: 
Graduates  of  accredited  liberal  arts  and  professional  colleges. 
Secondary  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and  other  school 
administrators,  who  are  graduates  of  approved  colleges. 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  matriculate  for  the  degree : 

Students  who  hold  graduate  degrees  but  who  wish  to  continue 

their  professional  preparation. 
College  graduates  who  wish  to  take  courses  leading  toward 

secondary  school  certification. 
Students  who  are  matriculated  for  advanced  degrees  in  other 

colleges   and   universities   and   who   plan   to   transfer   their 

credits. 
Special  students  taking  courses  for  cultural  purposes  without 

reference  to  credit. 

Organization 

The  work  is  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  wish  to  do 
full-time  work  and  of  those  who  are  teaching  and  who  wish  to  take 
courses  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  or  on  Saturday  morning.  The 
courses  in  the  Part-Time  and  Extension  Division  and  Summer 
Sessions  are  given  by  members  of  the  college  staff  and  are  granted 
resident  credit.  It  is  thus  possible  for  a  teacher  in  service  to  earn 
the  Master's  degree  without  taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  teach- 
ing position. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  those  candidates  lacking  secondary  certifica- 
tion, some  of  the  professional  courses  required  for  certification  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  may  be  taken  on  the  graduate  level.  Students 
holding  A.B.  degrees  from  other  colleges  are  permitted  to  matri- 
culate for  the  Master's  degree  here  prior  to  obtaining  certification; 
but  by  the  time  the  degree  is  to  be  conferred,  they  must  have  qualified 
for  a  teaching  certificate.  In  all  major  departments  except  that  of 
the  Department  of  Integration  this  must  be  a  secondary  teaching 
certificate.     Students  who  are  workincr  for  certification  should  write 
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to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  175  West  State 
Street,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  submitting  a  transcript  of  all  their 
previous  college  work  and  ask  for  an  evaluation  as  to  what  they  are 
lacking  for  certification. 

Graduate  students  who  must  meet  certification  requirements  as  well 
as  the  requirements  for  the  Master's  degree  will  find  it  necessary  to 
spend  additional  time  on  the  campus  and  in  student  teaching.  Super- 
vised student  teaching,  required  for  certification,  does  not  carry  gradu- 
ate credit. 

Student  Teaching 

Graduates  of  other  colleges  who  wish  to  do  their  student  teaching 
through  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  should 
obtain  from  the  Integration  Office  the  mimeographed  statement  out- 
lining the  conditions  under  which  it  can  be  done. 

Students  who  desire  to  meet  the  State  requirement  in  Supervised 
Student  Teaching  must  register  for  that  experience  with  the  Assistant 
in  Graduate  Personnel. 

Admission  and  Matricui^ation 

The  applicant  for  admission  must  be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited 
college  or  university  and  must  present  evidence  of  his  qualifications 
for  advanced  study  as  shown  by  a  high  scholastic  record,  training, 
and  experience.  Note  that  matriculation  for  the  Master's  degree 
must  be  completed  before  the  candidate  has  acquired  more  than  eight 
semester-hours  of  graduate  credit. 

Steps  in  the  matriculation  process  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  candidate  secures  from  the  Graduate  Office  an  application 
which  must  be  completed  and  returned  to  that  office. 

2.  The  candidate  will  have  his  college  send  official  transcripts  of  all 
undergraduate  credits  (if  the  applicant  is  not  a  graduate  of  Mont- 
clair), to  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee.  Official  tran- 
scripts should  be  on  file  in  the  Graduate  Office  before  the  time  of 
registration  for  graduate  courses. 

3.  After  the  application  and  transcripts  have  been  received  and 
reviewed  in  the  Graduate  Office,  the  candidate  will  be  invited  to  confer 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

4.  The  candidate  will  next  confer  with  the  graduate  adviser  in  the 
department  in  which  he  expects  to  do  his  work,  and  the  adviser  will 
develop  a  program  of  courses  with  him. 

5.  The  candidate  will  then  have  a  final  brief  conference  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee.  Following  this,  the  candidate 
will  be  advised  in  writing  of  the  decision  of  the  Graduate  Committee 
and  will  be  furnished  with  a  statement  of  the  work  to  be  completed. 
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Final  action  on  all  applicants  is  vested  in  the  Administrative 
Council. 

Announcements  are  made  with  the  offerin<,^s  of  courses  each 
semester  as  to  when  the  departmental  advisers  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Graduate  Committee  may  be  consulted. 

Advanced  Credits 

For  graduates  of  institutions  other  than  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Colleges  and  Rutgers  University  (the  State  University)^ 
a  minimum  of  thirty-two  semester-hours  of  residence  work  is  re- 
quired. In  the  case  of  graduates  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers 
Colleges  and  the  State  University  a  maximum  of  eight  semester-hours 
ui  graduate  work  from  other  accredited  institutions  may  be  offered 
toward  the  IMaster's  degree. 

Students  who  are  eligible  to  transfer  from  other  institutions  gradu- 
ate credits  earned  prior  to  matriculation  must  submit  official  tran- 
scripts of  these  credits  for  consideration  by  the  Graduate  Committee. 

Candidates  eligible  to  take  work  at  other  graduate  schools  and  whc> 
desire  to  do  so  after  matriculation  must  first  secure  written  per- 
mission from  the  head  of  the  department  concerned  at  ]\Iontclair  and 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Graduate  Committee,  if  the  credits  sa 
gained  are  to  be  applied  toward  the  Master's  degree. 

Not  more  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  will  be 
granted  for  work  taken  prior  to  matriculation.  For  this  reason, 
candidates  should  apply  for  matriculation  before  the  comj^letion  of 
that  amount  of  work. 

Student  Load 

Graduate  work  should  involve  careful  and  intensive  study  with 
ample  time  to  explore  areas  which  may  warrant  further  study. 

Twelve  to  sixteen  hours  of  work  per  semester  is  considered  a  full- 
time  program  for  the  graduate  student  in  residence. 

For  teachers  employed  full  time,  six  semester-hours  of  work  in  any 
one  semester  shall  be  the  maximum  load  with  four  semester-liours 
being  recommended. 

In  the  regular  six-week  summer  session,  the  maxinuim  load  shall 
be  eight  semester-hours.  The  Graduate  Committee  strongly  recom- 
mends that  the  student  consider  six  semester-hours  of  work  a  full 
program. 

Requirements  for  A.M.  Degree 

Thirty-two  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  are  recjuired  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree. 

Each  student  selects  a  major  field  in  which  he  must  complete  such 
courses  as  are  prescribed. 
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Each  department  except  that  of  Integration  requires  at  least  thirty 
semester-hours  of  credit  in  its  field  as  a  prerequisite  to  matriculation. 

The  Integration  Department  requires  twenty-four  semester-hours 
in  its  field;  all  other  departments  require  a  minimum  of  eighteen 
semester-hours. 

For  graduates  of  teachers  colleges,  at  least  six  semester-hours  of 
the  required  total  must  be  taken  in  the  Department  of  Integration. 
The  amount  of  such  work  required  of  graduates  of  other  colleges  is 
determined  by  the  number  of  courses  needed  for  certification. 
Integration  503  is  required  of  all  students  matriculated  in  the  Gradu- 
ate Division. 

Four  of  the  total  credits  may  be  satisfied  by  a  thesis  which  meets 
the  approval  of  the  Graduate  Committee. 

A  candidate  who  is  matriculated  for  the  A.M.  degree  after 
September  1,  1952,  must  attend  as  a  full-time  graduate  student  one 
summer  session  or  one  regular  semester. 

An  average  of  "B"  or  better  is  required  for  work  submitted  for 
the  Master's  degree.    No  credit  is  given  for  work  below  "C." 

Certification  to  teach  in  New  Jersey  or  a  letter  of  eligibility  is  a 
prerequisite  to  the  conferment  of  the  Master's  degree  at  the  Montclair 
State  Teachers  College.  Those  matriculated  in  subject-matter  areas 
must  be  certified  to  teach  the  major  subject  in  secondary  school. 
Students  matriculated  in  the  Integration  Department  need  either 
elementary  or  secondary  certification. 

Work  for  the  degree  must  be  completed  within  five  years  of  the 
date  of  matriculation. 

Comprehensive:  Examinations 

A  comprehensive  departmental  examination  is  required  in  all  de- 
partments. This  examination  may  be  both  written  and  oral.  The 
examination  is  given  by  the  department  in  which  the  student  does  his 
major  work.    No  academic  credit  is  given  for  the  examination. 

In  some  departments  the  thesis  may  be  offered  in  place  of  the 
written  comprehensive  examination.  Usually  the  oral  examination  is 
required  in  case  a  thesis  or  research  problem  is  presented  in  lieu  of 
the  written  examination. 

Application  for  Conferment  of  Degree 

Candidates  must  file  with  the  Registrar  an  application  for  confer- 
ment of  the  degree  before  November  30  of  the  college  year  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  completed.  Application  blanks  for  this  purpose  may 
be  secured  from  the  Registrar.  The  burden  of  responsibility  for  the 
request  rests  with  the  candidate.  This  is  of  special  significance  to 
the  teacher  in  service  who  may  have  distributed  the  graduate  work 
over  four  or  five  years. 
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General  Restrictions 
Xo  credit  is  granted  for  : 

1.  Correspondence  work. 

2.  Junior-college  courses. 

3.  Graduate  courses  with  mark  below  "C." 

4.  Supervised  teaching. 

5.  More  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  prior  to 
matriculation. 

6.  The  comprehensive  departmental  examination. 

7.  More  than  six  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  earned  in 
extension  (off-campus)  courses. 

8.  Graduate  work  taken  elsewhere  unless  the  student  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  one  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges  or  the 
State  University,  and  in  such  cases  not  more  than  eight  points. 

Fees  and  Service  Cpiarges 

Eleven  dollars  ($11.00)  per  semester-hour  to  residents  of  Xew 
Jersey  and  those  non-residents  who  teach  in  New  Jersey  public 
schools. 

Thirteen  dollars  ($13.00)  per  semester-hour  to  non-residents  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  who  do  not  teach  in  New  Jersey  public 
schools. 

Late  Registration  Fee,  two  dollars  ($2.00). 

Service  charge,  fifty  cents  ($.50)  per  semester-hour. 

Supervised  Student  Teaching  (if  required),  sixtv-six  dollars 
($66.00). 

Dormitory  fees  including  room,  breakfast,  and  dinner  for  a  summer 
session,  fourteen  and  one-half  dollars  ($14.50)  a  week. 

These  charges  are  subject  to  revision. 

All  charges  are  payable  during  the  registration  period. 

The  ^Master's  Thesis  and  Research 

The  writing  of  a  [Master's  thesis  is  optional.  The  election  to  write 
a  thesis  should  be  considered  in  terms  of  the  subject  matter,  the 
opportunities  to  carry  out  the  research  project  on  a  standard  accept- 
able for  a  thesis,  and  the  needs  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  his 
plan  of  graduate  study. 

Some  departments  have  in  effect  the  equivalent  of  a  thesis  require- 
ment except  for  the  formal  filing  of  the  complete  typed  thesis  follow- 
ing standard  style. 
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Students  in  the  Social  Studies  Department  complete  either  a 
Master's  thesis  or  a  Master's  essay  on  a  problem  which  each  in- 
dividual chooses  for  specialization.  The  student  is  then  given  an 
oral  examination  on  the  paper  before  a  seminar  of  members  of  the 
Social  Studies  Department. 

An  extensive  term  paper  resulting  from  an  individual  research 
project  is  completed  by  every  student  in  the  course,  Integration  603, 
Principles  and  Practices  of  Research.  Students  who  plan  to  write 
a  thesis  are  encouraged  to  take  this  course  prior  to  the  work  for  the 
thesis. 

Other  departments  have  research  courses  which  follow  the  basic 
course.  Integration  503,  Methods  and  Instruments  of'Research,  and 
which  are  designed  to  give  the  student  a  good  foundation  for  thesis 
work.  These  special  departmental  provisions  are  outlined  in  each 
departmental  statement  of  requirements. 

Students  writing  a  thesis  must  register  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Graduate  Committee  for  the  course,  Graduate  500,  Master's  Thesis,. 
for  four  semester-hours. 

The  following  information  is  of  aid  to  students  submitting  Master's 
theses : 

a.  Choice  of  Topic  and  Plan  of  Research. 

The  topic  and  plan  of  research  will  be  worked  out  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  head  of  the  student's  major  department.  A  spon- 
sor will  be  appointed  by  the  head  of  the  department. 

b.  Presentation  of  Plan. 

The  plan  for  the  thesis  and  its  research  must  meet  the  approval 
of  the  sponsor,  the  head  of  the  department  concerned,  the 
Graduate  Committee,  and  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 

c.  ^Mechanics  of  the  Thesis. 

Each  thesis  student  should  be  guided  by  William  G.  Campbell's 
Form  and  Style  in  Thesis  Writing  which  may  be  borrowed 
from  the  Library  or  purchased  at  the  College  Bookstore. 

d.  Submitting  the  Thesis. 

A  typewritten  copy  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  to  the  spon- 
sor who,  if  he  approves  of  it,  will  submit  the  thesis  to  a  reading 
committee.  This  should  be  done  not  later  than  six  weeks  prior 
to  the  date  of  graduation.  Any  changes  recommended  by  the 
reading  committee  must  be  made  by  the  candidate.  Three  type- 
written copies  of  the  thesis,  as  finally  approved,  must  be 
presented  by  the  candidate  to  the  head  of  his  major  department 
at  least  two  weeks  before  the  date  of  graduation.  Final  ac- 
ceptance rests  with  the  Administrative  Council. 
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e.    An  acceptable  thesis  shall  show  evidence  that : 

1.  The  candidate  has  comprehended  the  essentials  of  his  prob- 
lem, followed  a  well-organized  plan  of  work,  and  offered 
satisfactory  solutions. 

2.  The  candidate  has  made  an  independent  and  intensive  study 
of  his  problem. 

3.  The  candidate  has  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
literature  of  his  subject. 

4.  The  candidate's  conclusions  are  justified  by  his  findings. 

5.  The  candidate  has  a  practical  working  knowledge  of  re- 
search methods. 

6.  The  thesis  is  not  a  duplicate  of  a  similar  study. 

7 .  The  data  involves  a  sufficient  fund  of  information  to  make 
the  findings  significant. 

8.  The  thesis  is  of  definite  value  to  the  teaching  profession. 

Fields  of  Work 

Majors  in  graduate  work  are  offered  in  the  fields  of  Administration 
and  Supervision,  Biology,  Business  Education,  English,  Mathematics, 
Personnel  and  Guidance,  Physical  Science.  Science,  and  Social 
Studies.  In  each  curriculum  there  is  a  core  of  educational  courses 
and  major  subject-matter  courses.  The  amount  of  each  type  depends 
on  the  candidate's  undergraduate  work  and  is  determined  by  the 
student's  graduate  committee.  The  work  in  Administration  and 
Supervision  and  in  Personnel  and  Guidance  is  limited  largely  to  pro- 
fessional courses  in  order  to  meet  the  State  certification  requirements. 

Students  choosing  a  major  field  of  study  at  the  graduate  level  should 
keep  in  mind  that  certain  experience  requirements  are  needed  in  the 
fields  of  Administration  and  Supervision  and  Personnel  and  Guidance. 
Enrollment  in  certain  Integration  courses  is  limited  to  those  who  are 
having  or  who  have  had  actual  teaching  experience.  For  details  see 
page  38. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

The  graduate  work  in  the  Department  of  Business  Education  is 
designed  to  prepare  teachers  of  business  education  for  administrative, 
supervisory,  speciaHzed  work  or  master  teaching  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness education.  In  order  to  attain  these  objectives  the  candidate  has 
an  opportunity  to  supplement  his  undergraduate  program  and  to 
explore  advanced  areas  of  work  in  accordance  with  his  individual 
background,  experience,  achievement,  and  professional  needs. 

Graduate  work  toward  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Business 
Education  presupposes  the  completion  of  an  undergraduate  major  in 
business  education,  or  its  equivalent.  The  undergraduate  major  is 
based  on  the  requirements  as  established  by  the  New  Jersey  State 
Board  of  Education.  For  further  details  see  the  undergraduate 
bulletin. 

In  lieu  of  four  of  the  thirty-two  semester-hours  of  credit  required 
for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree,  the  candidate  may  write  a  thesis  giving 
the  results  of  some  study  in  the  field  of  business  education  or  its 
teaching.  This  study  may  be  made  only  after  consultation  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Business  Education  Department.  Plans  should  be 
made  to  have  such  a  study  in  its  final  form  and  approved  by  the  De- 
partment of  Business  Education  by  May  1st  of  the  year  in  which  the 
degree  is  expected  to  be  conferred. 

All  candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  Business  Education 
must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  before  they  are  granted  the 
degree.  This  examination  is  given  the  first  Saturday  in  April  and 
the  last  Saturday  in  July  for  those  candidates  anticipating  graduation. 
It  is  general  in  nature  and  is  intended  to  test  the  candidate's  maturity 
of  thought  with  respect  to  business  education. 
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GRADUATE  PROGRAM   OF   STrDIICS 
MASTER  OF  ARTS  DEGREE  IN  BUSINESS  FDUCATIOX 

J  division  I.    Required  Integratiun  DeparttuetU   Courses   (()  s.  //.   re- 
quired) 

Int.  503.  Aletliods  and  Instruments  of  Research  2  s.  h. 

Int.  500A.        Basic  Educational  Trends  2  s.  h. 
Elective           To  be  chosen  on  recommendation  and  approval  of  the 

Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education  2  s.  h. 

Division  II.  Research  Seminar,  Field  Work  and  Thesis  (8  to  lU  .s\  //. ) 

B.  E.  501.         Research  Seminar  in  Business  Education  4  s.  h. 

(required  of  all  candidates) 
Graduate  500.     Thesis*  4  s.  h. 

B.  E.  532.         Field  Studies  and  Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Business 

Education 

or  4  s.  h. 

B.  E.  533.         Supervised  Work  Experience  and  Seminar 

Division  III.    Required  Business  Professiojial  Courses 

Group  A — (4  s.  h.  required) 

B.  E.  502.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Business  Education  2  s.  h. 

B.  E.  503.  The  Business  Education  Curriculum  2  s.  h. 

B.  E.  504.  Admmistration  and  Supervision  of  Business  Education  2  s.  h. 

B.  E.  505.  Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business  Education  2  s.  h. 

Group  B — (4  s.  h.  required) 

B.  E.  520.         Improvement  of  Instruction  in  Business  Education 

Part  A.     General  Business  Subjects  2  s.  h. 

Part  B.     Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  and  Business  .\rithnietic  2  s.  h. 

Part  C.     Secretarial  Subjects  2  s.  h. 

Either   part   may  be  elected   separately.     A   minimum  of   i\\'> 
parts  must  be  completed. 

Division  IV.     Blective  Suhject-Mattcr  Courses 

(8  to  10  s.  h.  required — dependent  on  the  total  acciniuilated  in 
Division  II — to  be  selected  on  recommendation  and  ai)])r()val  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Business  Education. ) 


*  Students  writing  a  thesis  will  lake  501A  and  will  substitute  four  (4)  semester-hours 
for  the  thesis  in  place  of  50 IB.  This  will  count  as  a  total  of  six  (6)  semester-hours  in 
research  and  thesis. 
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THE  GRADUATE  COURSES 

Business  Education  501.    Research  Seminar  in  Business  Education 

This  course  deals  with  research  and  Hterature  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness education.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  making  the  classroom 
teacher  an  intelligent  consumer  of  the  current  research  findings  and 
publications  related  to  business  education. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Business  Education  502.     Principles  and  Problems  of  Business 

Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  survey  the  basic  principles  and 
practices  of  business  education.  Among  the  topics  considered  are : 
history  of  the  high  school  business  program,  purposes,  attitudes  of 
management  and  labor  toward  education,  the  relationship  of  general 
education  to  business  education,  and  trends  in  the  field. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  503.     The  Business  Education  Curriculum 

This  course  is  a  sequel  to  Business  Education  502  which  should  be 
completed  as  a  prerequisite.  It  deals  with  the  curricula  in  business 
education  for  various  levels  and  types  of  schools.  In  this  course,  the 
student  learns  how  to  evaluate  present  programs  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  needed  changes. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business    Education    504.     Administration    and    Supervision    oj 

Business  Education 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  problems  of  organ- 
izing, directing,  and  supervising  business  education  programs.  Such 
matters  as  the  functions  of  the  administrator  and  supervisor  of  busi- 
ness education,  textbook  selection,  teacher  selection,  testing  programs, 
conferences,  and  equipment  and  layout  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education   505.     Tests  and  Measurements  in  Business 

Education 

This  course  deals  with  constructing,  administering,  interpreting, 
and  evaluating  all  types  of  testing  materials  in  business  subjects. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


( 
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Business  Education  520A,  B,  C.     Improvement  oj  Instruction  in 

Business  Education 

This  course  gives  the  experienced  business  teaclier  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  content,  methods,  teaching  aids,  and  evaluation  pro- 
cedures in  at  least  two  *  of  the  three  specialized  fields : 

Bus.  Ed.  520A.*    General  Business  Subjects 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Bus.  Ed.  520B.*    Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  and  Business 
Arithmetic 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Bus.  Ed.  520C.*    Secretarial  Subjects 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Xote :  A  minimum  of  two  (2)  parts  of  Bus.  Ed.  520  nuist  he 
completed. 

Business  Education  532.     Field  Studies  and  Audio-Visual  Aids  in 

Business  Education 

This  course  gives  the  classroom  teacher  an  opportunity  to  visit  some 
of  the  many  business  offices,  industries,  and  retailing  organizations 
located  in  the  metropolitan  area.  It  also  provides  for  a  study  of  the 
many  audio  and  visual  aids  available  for  use  in  business  classes. 

Credit :    4   semester-hours 

Business    Education     533.     Supervised     Work    Experience    and 

Seminar 

The  graduate  student  who  has  not  had  extensive  business  experi- 
ence has  an  opportunity  to  work  full-time  for  six  weeks  during  the 
summer  in  a  business  position  under  College  supervision.  An  evening 
conference  is  held  weekly  to  discuss  problems  related  to  the  work 
experience  program. 

Credit :    4   semester-hours 

Business  Education  540.     Auditing 

This  course  seeks  to  develop  the  meaning  and  techniques  of  audit- 
ing procedure.  It  includes  practice  in  the  fundamental  mechanics  of 
auditing  as  well  as  in  the  making  of  the  formal  report  on  an  audit. 

Prerequisite :  8  semester-hours  of  accounting. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Business  Education  541.     Tax  Accounting 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  Federal  Tax  structure,  and  to  provide  training  in  the 
appHcation  of  basic  principles  to  specific  problems  of  the  individual 
and  corporation. 

Prerequisite :  6  semester-hours  of  accounting. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  542A.     Advanced  Business  Law  Cases  I 

This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  principles  of 
business  law.  It  is  designed  to  furnish  a  broader  understanding  and 
background  in  areas  requiring  considerable  training  to  be  effective 
in  the  classroom.  Cases  are  concerned  with  the  topics  of  contracts, 
negotiable  instruments,  and  insurance. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  542B.     Advanced  Business  Law  Cases  II 

This  advanced  law  course  is  a  continuation  of  Bus.  Ed.  542A,  but 
course  542A  is  not  a  prerequisite.  A  basic  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  is,  however,  required.  The  course  includes  a  further 
study  of  law  cases  pertaining  to  bailments,  carriers,  sales,  property, 
landlord  and  tenant,  torts,  and  business  crimes. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  543A.     Advanced  Accounting  I 

The  content  of  this  course  emphasizes  an  intensive  study  of  the 
items  making  up  accounting  statements  and  the  principles  of  valuation 
and  income  determination.  Problem  solving  is  an  integral  part  of 
the  course.  At  least  eight  semester-hours  of  accounting  are  required 
as  a  prerequisite. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Business  Education  543B.     Advanced  Accounting  II 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Bus.  Ed.  543A,  but  course  543A 
is  not  a  prerequisite.  Topics  treated  include  consignments,  agency 
and  branch  accounting,  consolidations,  receivership  accounting,  estate 
and  trust  accounting.  At  least  eight  semester-hours  of  accounting  are 
required  as  a  prerequisite. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  EXCMSH 

Graduate  study  iu  the  Dc])artinent  ol  Ivi^lisli  is  designed: 

1.  To  increase  the  student's  comprehension  and  appreciation  of  the 
hterature  of  Great  Britain  and  of  tlie  United  States  of  America. 

2.  To  introduce  current  materials  and  methods  for  improving  in- 
struction in  EngHsh  in  the  secondary  school. 

3.  To  show  how  language  functions  in  individual  expression  and 
in  social  communication  in  the  language  arts;  reading,  writing, 
speaking,  and  listening. 

4.  To  investigate  recent  experimentation  and  research  in  the  teach- 
mg  of  English. 


Require: me: NTS  in  the  English  Department 

Graduate  study  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in  English  pre- 
supposes an  undergraduate  major  in  English  of  at  least  thirty 
semester-hours.  Before  matriculation,  each  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree  secures  from  the  Head  of  the  Department  an  approved  course 
outline  requiring  at  least  eighteen  semester-hours  in  English  at  the 
senior-graduate  level.    Distribution  of  these  courses  is  as  follows : 


I.     Required    Work   in   Literature.      ^Minimum    requirements — 12 
semester-hours 

A.  American  Literature.    Minimum  requirements — \  semester- 
hours. 

These  may  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below : 

Eng.    406,  407,  413.  421.  439.  442A.  442B.  443.  44^.,  525.  5.vv  537    53S 

B.  British    Literature.      ^Minimum    requirements — 6    bcnie>ter- 
hours 

These  may  l)e  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below : 
Eng.    402,  404.  406.  407,  413.  420.  421.  431. X.  431 H.  443.  44'..  502.  503. 
505.  506.  515.  518,  521.  531.  532.  535 

C.  World    Literature.       Minimum    requirement— 2    semester- 
hours 

This  may  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below: 

Eng.    427.' 432.  451.  459,  513.  514.  520A.  520P..  524.  528.  530.  5.>4.  53(. 
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11.     Required  Work  in  Language  Study.   Minimum  requirements — 
4  semester-hours 

A.  Language  Study.   Minimum  requirement — 4  semester  hours 

These  may  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below : 

Eng.   408,  419,  507,  511,  512,  516 
*B.  Reading  Courses 

These  courses  are  as  follows: 

Eng.  430,  Eng.  455,  Int.  430,  Int.  530A,  Int.  530B,  Int.  532 
*C.  speech  Courses 

These  courses  are  as  follows : 

Eng.   410,  417,  435,  448,  449,  454,  456,  457,  461A,  461B,  462,  463,  464, 
466,  467,  522 

*Note:  Either  a  course  in  reading  or  a  course  in  speech  may  be  offered 
toward  meeting  two  of  the  required  four  semester-hours  in  this 
area. 

III.  Required  Work  in  the  Teaching  of  English.    Minimum  require- 
ment— 2  semester-hours 

This  may  be  selected  from  the  courses  listed  below : 
Eng.  401,  401X.  409,  517,  519 

IV.  Departmental  Examination  for  which  no  academic  credit  may 
be  given 

All  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree  in  English  must  pass  a 
written  comprehensive  examination  before  the  degree  is 
awarded.  Information  concerning  the  examination  may  be 
secured  from  the  Head  of  the  Department. 

The  candidate  may  elect  to  write  a  thesis  of  professional  value  in 
the  teaching  of  English  in  the  secondary  school.  Four  semester- 
hours  of  credit  are  granted  for  this  thesis,  but  this  credit  cannot  be 
considered  part  of  the  minimum  eighteen  semester-hours  unless 
written  permission  is  secured  in  advance  from  the  Head  of  the  De- 
partment. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

English  502.     Victorian  Poetry 

The  most  important  English  poets  who  wrote  during  the  transition 
from  the  Victorian  to  the  modern  period  are  read  and  discussed.  An 
important  feature  of  the  course  is  the  analysis  and  appreciative  read- 
ing of  the  lyric  poetry  of  Rossetti,  Swinburne,  Hardy,  Bridges,  G.  M. 
Hopkins,  Francis  Thompson,  A.  E.  Housman,  Kipling,  and  W.  B. 
Yeats. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  503.     Geoffrey  Chaucer  and  His  Times 

Some  of  the  works  of  ChaucLT  arc  read  rapidly,  others  studied 
intensively,  so  that  the  students  may  accjuirc  a  broad  ^a-neral  under- 
standing of  Chaucer's  place  in  the  history  of  ICnglish  literature  as  well 
as  facility  in  reading  and  interpreting  the  medieval  text  of  his  stories. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  505.     PhilosopJiy  and  BnglisJi  Poets 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  the  dependence  of  such  English 
poets  as  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Shelley.  Keats,  Tennyson,  ancl 
Browning  upon  the  philosophical  thinking  of  their  day.  The  course 
aims  to  provide  a  philosophical  background  for  the  reading  of 
teachers  of  modern  Hterature  and  for  the  interpretation  of  much  of 
the  poetry  which  they  teach  in  high  school. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  506.     John  Milton 

This  course  has  for  its  primary  aim  the  understanding  and  evalua- 
tion of  Milton's  poetry.  Contributory  to  this  end  are  the  following 
topics :  the  Puritan  struggle  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  ;  the  growth 
of  science  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the  life,  personality,  and  prose 
vi^ritings  of  Milton ;  his  literary  heritage  and  influence ;  comparison 
of  Milton  with  the  Cavalier  Metaphysical  poets. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  507.     Critical  Writing 

This  course  evolves  a  body  of  critical  principles  for  judging  art 
and  literature,  and  provides  training  in  the  writing  of  criticism, 
ranging  from  comments  upon  pupils'  themes  to  a  full  and  compre- 
hensive essay  upon  the  work  of  some  outstanding  author. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  511.      The  History  of  Literary  Criticism 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the 
chief  doctrines  of  the  great  critics  from  Aristotle  to  I.  A.  Richards 
and  T.  S.  Eliot  and  to  correlate  these  critical  doctrines  with  the  out- 
standing writings  of  each  age.  By  such  a  study  it  is  possible  for  the 
student  to  evaluate  the  historical  interrelations  of  expert  criticism  and 
literary  production.  A  basic  text  is  used,  but  much  of  the  information 
is  gleaned  from  source  materials. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Engush  512.  The  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  English  Language 
This  course  is  designed  to  help  the  high  school  teacher  understand 
the  structure  of  modern  EngHsh,  one  of  the  most  complicated  of 
contemporary  tongues.  Through  an  analysis  of  the  historical  evolu- 
tion of  our  language,  the  student  discovers  the  reasons  for  many  of 
the  seemingly  illogical  and  arbitrary  characteristics  of  modern  English 
spelling,  grammar,  and  morphology. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  513.     The  Renaissance 

This  course  deals  with  Petrarch  and  the  humanists ;  Boccaccio  and 
the  Novelle ;  the  House  of  the  Medici,  Savonarola,  the  Popes ; 
Machiavelli  and  The  Prince;  Cellini  and  the  Autobiography ;  Castig- 
lione  and  The  Courtier;  Boiardo,  Pulci,  Ariosto,  and  the  romantic 
epic;  the  drama;  the  art  of  Da  Vinci,  Botticelli,  Michelangelo, 
Raphael,  Titian,  and  others ;  Rabelais  and  the  Gargantua  and  Panta- 
gruel;  Cervantes  and  Don  Quixote ;  Ronsard  and  the  French  Pleiade. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  514.     Origin  and  Development  of  the  Arthurian  Legend 

This  course  deals  with  the  vague  and  tentative  beginnings  of  the 
Arthur  story  in  early  chronicle  and  legend;  with  Geoffrey  of  Mon- 
mouth's pseudo-historical  and  Chretian  de  Troyes's  romantic  treat- 
ments ;  with  the  great  medieval  recapitulations  of  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  and  Sir  Thomas  Malory ;  with 
the  Victorian  retellings  of  Tennyson,  Arnold,  and  Morris;  with  the 
musical  adaptations  of  Wagner;  and  with  the  modern  versions  of 
E.  A.  Robinson.  It  includes  a  detailed  history  of  the  development 
of  the  legend  in  its  divers  forms. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  515.  Robert  Browning 

Browning's  characteristic  shorter  poems  are  recalled  or  studied  in 
order  to  define  his  fundamental  ideas  as  a  writer.  This  is  followed 
by  a  study  of  his  longer  poems  and  dramas :  the  "soul-studies", 
Pauline,  Paracelsus  and  Sordello;  the  dramas,  Strafford,  Pip  pa 
Passes,  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  Colombe's  Birthday,  and  In  a 
Balcony;  the  translations.  The  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus,  and 
Balaustion's  Adventure ;  and  Browning's  masterpiece.  The  Ring  and 
the  Book.  These  works  are  studied  for  their  literary  and  philo- 
sophical values,  as  showing  the  development  of  Browning  as  man, 
poet,  and  philosopher,  and  as  a  reflection  of  certain  phases  of 
nineteenth-century  life  and  thought. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English   516.     Language  Problems  in  the  English  i'unuituthi 

This  course  reviews  the  several  theories  of  langua^a'  and  ^tiuhes 
the  problem  of  meaning  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  suitable  tcchni(iue  for 
the  interpretation  of  prose  and  verse.  This  technique  is  then  applied 
to  the  problems  of  reading,  of  composition,  of  si)eech,  and  of  apprecia- 
tion of  Hterature.  The  course  has  two  aims :  to  increase  the  student's 
own  skill  in  dealing  with  language,  and  to  increase  his  eflectivcness 
in  teaching. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English   517.     Recent  Research  and  Experiment  in  the  Teaching  of 
English 

This  course  analyzes  and  evaluates  current  research  in  the  fielcls  of 
language,  literature,  and  composition  relevant  to  the  teaching  of 
English  in  the  high  school,  and  examines  critically  recent  exi)eri- 
mentation  in  methods  of  teaching  English.  The  aim  of  the  course 
is  to  make  available  to  the  student  any  recent  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence which  may  throw  light  on  the  problems  of  English  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  and  to  evaluate  tendencies  in  this  field.  The  course 
is  conducted  as  a  seminar. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  518.     The  Major  Romantic  Poets 

This  course  studies  the  work  of  Coleridge.  Wordsworth,  Scott. 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  It  devotes  especial  attention  to  the  poems 
which  are  best  adapted  for  the  reading  of  high  school  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  519.     English  in  the  Modern  High  School 

This  is  a  seminar  in  which  the  methods  and  materials  requisite  to 
the  development  of  a  program  in  the  language  arts  ('listcnini:.  sneak- 
ing, reading,  and  writing)  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  520A  and  520B.    Great  Books  on  Education 

Students  examine  the  classics  dealing  with  educational  theory  and 
practice  which  they  so  often  read  about  but  rarely  consult :  Plato's 
Republic,  Xenophon's  Cyropaedia,  Cicero's  De  Oratore,  Castiglione's 
The  Courtier,  Machiavelli's  Prince,  Kabelais's  Abbey  of  Theleme. 
Ascham's  Schoolmaster,  Bacon's  Xovum  Organum,  Defoe's  Projects. 
Milton's    To    Samuel    Hartlit    on    Education.    Rousseau's    Emiie, 
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Byron's  Don  Juan,  Hughes'  Tom  Brown's  Schooldays,  Newman's 
Idea  of  a  University,  the  Arnold-Huxley  debates,  and  the  works  of 
John  Dewey  and  Jacques  Barzun.  This  course  is  recommended  for 
graduate  students  in  the  Department  of  Integration. 

Part  A — Plato  to  Rousseau. 

Part  B — Rousseau  to  Dewey. 

Credit :     2  semester-hours  each 

English  521.     English  Literature  of  Social  Problems 

This  course  surveys  English  literature  from  1800  to  1914,  and  the 
principal  authors  discussed  include  Shelley,  Dickens,  Kingsley, 
Tennyson,  Carlyle,  Butler,  Meredith,  Galsworthy,  Bennett,  Shaw, 
and  Wells. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  522.     Advanced  Phonetics 

This  course  provides  ear-training  to  develop  skill  in  recognizing 
and  distinguishing  a-typical  English  speech  sounds,  regional  differ- 
ences in  pronouncing  American  English,  and  foreign  sounds  heard 
in  English  speech.  This  is  followed  by  extensive  practice  in  tran- 
scribing speech  sounds  into  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  symbols 
and  in  reading  International  Phonetic  Alphabet  transcriptions.  A 
thorough  study  of  the  speech  characteristics  of  some  geographical 
region  with  which  the  student  is  personally  familiar  is  required  of 
each  student. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  524.     Five  Great  Books 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  broaden  and  to  deepen  the  student's 
general  cultural  perspective  by  a  study  of  five  books  which  have 
profoundly  influenced  present  civilization.  The  actual  choice  of  texts 
is  a  cooperative  class  enterprise.  Selections  are  made  from  such 
books  as :  The  Bible,  Homer's  Odyssey,  Plato's  Republic,  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet,  Rousseau's  Confessions,  Goethe's  Faust,  Tolstoy's 
War  and  Peace,  Dewey's  The  School  and  Society.  This  course  is 
designed  to  provide  leadership  in  local  "Great  Books"  meetings. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  525.    The  Development  of  the  American  Novel 

The  American  novel  as  a  contemporary  art  form  is  examined  in 
this  course.  Beginning  with  the  novels  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  course  traces  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Romantic  and 
the  Realistic  novel  and  concludes  with  an  example  of  American 
Naturalism.     Written  criticism  of  five  novels  is  required. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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English  528.    New  Perspectives  in  World  Literature 

The  point  of  view  of  our  own  democratic  culture  is  surveyed  and 
established  in  an  attempt  to  see  how  the  literatures  of  Western 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Orient  have  influenced  and  are 
influencing  modern  thinking.  Such  pers])ectives  are  designed  to 
provide  adequacy  in  teaching  a  world  point  of  view  throu.L^h  litera- 
ture. 

Credit :    2  semester-huurs 

English  530.     Dante  and  His  Influence  in  lliujland  and  .hnerica 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  time  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  rereading 
and  reassessment  of  Dante  himself  in  English  translation.  When 
Dante's  meaning  has  been  revealed,  his  continued  influence  from 
Chaucer  through  Sackville,  Spenser,  and  ]\Iilton  to  R(jssetti,  Long- 
fellow, and  T.  S.  Eliot  becomes  the  subject  of  investigation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  531.     Seventeenth  Ceiitury  Literature 

This  course  aims  to  give  students  an  appreciation  of  the  prose  style 
and  intellectual  content  of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers  of  the  first 
"modern"  century — Bacon,  Burton,  Walton,  Bunyan,  Hobbes,  Pepys, 
Dryden;  and  of  the  poetic  art  of  Donne  and  the  "Metaphysicals" — 
Jonson,  Herrick,  and  the  "Cavaliers" — Herbert,  Cowley,  \'aughan, 
Dryden,  and  others. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  532.     The  Victoriun  Novel 

This  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  novel  in  X'ictorian  iMigland.  A 
review  of  the  development  of  the  English  novel  before  this  period  is 
followed  by  studies  in  the  works  of  Dickens,  Thackeray.  Austen, 
Eliot,  Trollope,  Meredith,  and  Hardy.  Novels  studied  in  the  high 
school  are  treated  professionally  in  class. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  533.     Masters  of  American  Literature 

Significant  American  writers,  including  Irving,  Hawthorne,  Poe, 
Emerson,  Melville,  WHiitman,  and  Mark  Twain,  are  studied  to  dis- 
cover their  contributions  to  American  life  and  to  reveal  imi)ortant 
forces  in  our  national  background. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  534.     Medieval  Epic,  Saga,  and  Romance 

This  course  deals  with  the  chief  medieval  epics,  sagas,  and  romances 
from  the  literature  of  England,  France,  Germany,  Ireland,  Iceland, 
Wales,  and  Italy  in  modern  English  translation.  Attention  is  given 
both  to  those  narratives  which  reflect  the  life  of  a  particular  country 
and  to  those  which  are  international  and  express  more  generally  the 
spirit  of  medieval  Europe. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  535.     Eighteenth  Century  Literature 

Major  essayists,  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  letter  writers  are 
read  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  thought,  life,  and  literary  move- 
ments of  their  own  time  and  of  their  significance  for  the  present 
generation.  Authors  studied  include  Addison,  Steele,  Defoe,  Swift, 
Goldsmith,  Sheridan,  Gray,  Johnson,  Boswell,  Cowper,  Richardson, 
Fielding,  Sterne,  Smollett,  and  Burke.  High-school  classics  receive 
special  attention. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  536.     Philosophy  of  Great  Literature 

By  studying  one  or  two  masterpieces  in  a  given  semester  this  course 
aims  to  help  the  student  develop  a  plan  of  study  to  achieve  a  syste- 
matic understanding  of  the  philosophic  world-views  and  life-views 
implicit  in  such  works  as :  Aeschylus's  trilogy,  The  Oresteia;  Plato's 
Timceus;  Boethius's  Consolations  of  Philosophy;  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy;  Shakespeare's  Hamlet;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost;  Pascal's 
Pensees;  Goethe's  Faust;  Blake's  The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Hell; 
Dostoievski's  Brothers  Karamazov;  Mann's  The  Magic  Mountain; 
Hesse's  Demian;  Henry  Adams's  Mont  St.  Michel  and  Chartres;  the 
Bhagavad-Gita;  Lao-tse's  The  Book  of  Tao;  and  Auden's  Collected 
Poetry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  537.     American  Drama  in  American  Democracy 

This  course  studies  the  part  played  by  American  drama  in  the 
evolution  of  American  democracy  from  the  eighteenth  century  up  to 
the  contemporary  period. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  538.     American  Literature  of  Social  Problems 

This  course  surveys  the  American  literature  which  presents  social 
problems  during  the  period  from  1800  to  1914  in  an  attempt  to  dis- 
cover the  attitudes  of  the  various  authors  toward  these  problems. 
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The  works  of  such  authors  as  Coo])cr.  Lowell.  Tlicrcau.  W  hitman. 
Howells,  Bellamy,  Garland,  and  Glasgow  are  studied  from  this  point 
of  view.  Enough  of  the  social  hackground  of  the  period  is  discussed 
to  give  the  necessary  pers])ective  for  the  discussion  of  the  literature, 
but  the  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  reflection  of  the  problems  in  litera- 
ture and  not  merely  on  the  problems  themselves. 


Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  539.     Theatre  and  Society 


Dramatic  expression  from  the  time  of  the  ancient  (»reeks  to  the 
present  is  studied  carefully  to  analyze  social,  political,  and  ethical 
trends  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  drama.  The  members  of  the  course 
prepare  analyses  of  social  trends  in  contemporary  drama.  This  re- 
search provides  the  basis  for  reports  given  during  the  latter  ])art  of 
the  course. 
Prerequisite  :  English   102  or  its  equivalent. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 

English  401.     The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  are  taught  to  develop  and  use  materials  of  the  classroom : 
lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are  prepared  and  presented  for  criti- 
cism, textbooks  are  analyzed  for  training  in  their  use,  and  bulletin 
board  exhibits  and  visual  education  materials  are  prepared  by  stu- 
dents for  the  class.  Observation  and  criticism  of  teaching  in  the 
College  High  School,  and  criticism  of  student  compositions  arc 
required. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 


English  401X.    The  Teaching  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools 

Students  are  taught  to  develop  and  use  materials  of  the  classroom ; 
lesson  plans  and  units  of  work  are  prepared  and  jiresented  for 
criticism;  textbooks  are  analyzed  for  training  in  their  use;  and  bul- 
letin board  exhibits  and  visual  and  auditory  aids  are  prepared  by 
students  for  the  class. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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English  402.     Survey  of  British  Literature  to  1798 

This  course  draws  together  into  a  systematic  narrative  the  story  of 
the  development  of  Enghsh  Hterature  from  the  beginnings  to  the 
romantic  triumph  of  1798. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

English  404.     Survey  of  British  Literature 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  English  402.  It  takes  up  the  story 
with  the  romantic  triumph  in  1798  and  continues  it  to  the  present 
time. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  406.     The  Modern  Novel 

Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  British  and  American  novels  since 
1870,  and  the  important  tendencies  of  present-day  prose  fiction  are 
explored. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  407.     British  and  American  Biography 

Both  the  old  and  new  types  of  biography  are  read  and  studied  in 
this  course,  with  emphasis  upon  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  408.     Creative  Writing 

Students  in  this  course  attempt  seriously  the  standard  literary 
forms  in  prose  and  verse. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  409.     The  Teaching  and  Appreciation  of  Poetry 

This  course  is  both  personal  and  professional.  It  develops  the 
student's  appreciation  of  poetry  as  an  expression  of  life  and  as  a 
form  of  art,  and  it  considers  in  detail  the  aims  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing poetry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  410.    Speech  Pathology 

This  course  deals  with  diagnostic  and  corrective  procedures,  causes 
and  treatment  for  major  or  pathological  speech  problems  including 
severe  stuttering,  voice  disorders,  laryngectomy,  cleft-palate,  cerebral 
palsy,  and  aphasia.  This  course  is  required  to  teach  speech  and 
speech  defectives. 

Prerequisites :    English  208  and  209 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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l^N'GLiSii   413.     Modern  Poetry 

This  course  deals  with  the  work  of  conteni])orary  poets,  both  British 
and  American. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  417.    Methods  in  the  Teaching  oj  Speech 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  objectives  of  speech  educa- 
tion at  each  grade  level ;  of  the  problems,  approaches,  materials,  text- 
books, and  techniques  in  specific  speech  areas ;  of  modern  trends  in 
instruction ;  and  of  the  integration  of  speech  with  other  academic  de- 
partments of  study.    This  course  is  required  to  teach  speecli. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

English  419.     Grammar  for  Teachers 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  basic  facts  of  grammatical  relation- 
ships in  English,  and  of  the  current  problems  of  "rules"  as  opposed  to 
"usage."  The  primary  aim  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  students  witli 
the  true  function  of  grammar  in  speech  and  writing. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  420.     High  School  Classics 

This  course  is  a  seminar  for  prospective  student  teachers  on  the 
problem  of  teaching  literature  in  high  schools.  The  student  reads 
numerous  articles  on  the  ''classics"  vs.  the  "moderns"  controversy, 
becomes  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  contents  and  aims  of  the  best 
high  school  anthologies  currently  in  use,  and  builds  up  a  working 
philosophy  for  his  own  teaching.  Through  the  continued  practice  of 
reporting  and  discussion  leading,  the  student  is  enabled  to  integrate 
his  total  experience  in  college. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  421.     The  Short  Story 

This  course  traces  the  history  of  the  short  story  as  an  evolving 
literary  form,  emphasizing  the  productions  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  428.     TJic  film  and  Society 

This  course  considers  the  impact  of  the  m()iu)n  i)iciurt'  on  (.ur 
culture.  The  film  is  studied  and  evaluated  as  a  powerful  social  and 
educative  force,  as  an  art  form,  and  as  an  entertainment  medium.  The 
origin  and  development  of  film  teclmiques  are  treated,  and  hlin-  -v*- 
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shown  at  each  session,  accompanied  by  analysis  and  discussion.  The 
scenario  as  a  literary  type  and  the  adaptation  of  prose  fiction  for  film 
purposes  are  included  in  the  course  content.  A  laboratory  fee  of  $5.00 
to  cover  the  cost  of  film  rentals  accompanies  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  430.     Reading  in  Secondary  Sclwols 

After  examination  of  recent  research  concerning  reading  activities 
at  various  age  levels,  the  class  examines  and  evaluates  methods  devised 
to  develop  reading  skills,  to  increase  vocabularies,  and  to  improve  the 
comprehension  of  secondary  school  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  431 A  and  43 IB.    Shakespeare 

This  course,  in  two  parts,  presents  all  of  Shakespeare's  plays  as 
opposed  to  those  taught  only  in  high  school,  which  is  the  chief  con- 
cern of  English  301 B.  Here  the  poet's  full  development  can  be  seen, 
providing  a  complete  critical  experience.  Critical  analysis,  contentual 
evaluation,  and  textual  problems  are  the  main  areas  of  concern.  Part 
A  deals  with  tragedies;  Part  B,  the  comedies.  The  chronicle  plays 
are  woven  into  the  discussion. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

English  432.     The  Development  of  the  Drama 

The  development  of  the  drama  is  studied  in  all  periods  from  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renaissance  to 
the  beginning  of  modern  drama  with  Ibsen.  The  emphasis  of  the 
course  is  placed  on  the  major  characteristics  of  the  drama  and  its 
necessary  complement,  the  theatre.  Representative  plays  are  read 
and  discussed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  435.     Stagecraft 

This  workshop  course  provides  training  in  construction  and  paint- 
ing of  scenery  and  lighting  the  stage.  A  minimum  of  twelve  clock 
hours  of  craft  work  upon  a  production  of  the  College  or  College  High 
School  is  required  for  credit  in  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  439.     Contemporary  American  Literature 

This  course  studies  the  major  authors  and  literary  movements 
in  America  during  the  contemporary  period.  Beginning  where  the 
course  in  Masters  of  American  Literature  normally  ends,  it  is  de- 
signed to  complete  a  unit  in  this  subject. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Knxlish  442A  and  442B.    American  Literature 

This  chronological  survey  reflects  the  interplay  of  life  and  letters 
in  the  American  scene,  examining  the  political,  social,  and  ethical 
motivations  of  the  great  movements  in  literature,  and  reading  the 
separate  works  in  the  light  of  the  influences  that  brought  them  into 
being.  Part  A  commences  with  the  Puritan  Tradition  and  ends  just 
as  the  Civil  War  is  beginning.  Part  B  traces,  in  life  and  in  literature, 
the  growth  of  the  great  democratic  tradition  in  America. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 

English  443.     Modern  Drama 

An  historical  survey  of  trends,  dramatists,  plays,  and  accomplish- 
ments from  Ibsen  to  the  latest  prize  plays  on  Broadway  provides 
background  for  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  446.     The  One- Act  Play 

This  course  studies  the  one-act  play  as  an  art  form,  devoting  special 
attention  to  plays  which  are  suitable  for  high  school  production. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

English  448.  Choral  Speaking 

As  members  of  a  speaking  choir,  students  acquire  skill  in  inter- 
preting various  forms  of  literature  suitable  for  group  treatment. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Exglish  449.     Public  Speaking 

This  is  an  advanced  course  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  public 
speaking.  It  provides  opportunity  for  training  in  the  more  complex 
speech  skills,  especially  in  the  techniques  of  leadership  in  speech  sit- 
uations and  the  techniques  for  making  speech  responses  in  co- 
operative situations. 

Prerequisite  :    English  204  or  the  equivalent 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  451.     Literature  and  Art  in  Western  Culture 

This  course  deals  with  the  nature  of  literature  and  considers  its 
importance  as  a  factor  in  the  development  of  international  under- 
standing. It  deals  with  the  relation  between  the  use  of  language 
in  literature  and  with  the  methods  of  art,  since  the  re-creation  of 
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experience  is  a  function  common  to  both.  Through  reading  the 
hterature  which  is  being  read  by  our  neighbors  today,  both  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  students  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  common  experience  with  them. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  454.     Training  the  Speaking  Voice 

This  is  a  course  in  the  study  of  the  problems  of  speech,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  pleasing  speaking  voice  with  precision  in  diction,  and  the 
application  of  speech  skills  to  practical  speaking  situations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  455.     Readiiig  Interests  of  High  School  Students 

Through  wide  reading,  study  and  preparation  of  bibliographies,  and 
establishing  criteria  for  judging  current  books,  the  student  is  pre- 
pared to  guide  the  recreational  reading  of  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students.  Credit  cannot  be  given  for  both  English  301A  and 
455. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  456.     Play  Direction 

This  course  covers  the  choosing  and  casting,  as  well  as  directing, 
of  plays.  Scenes  are  directed  for  class  criticism,  and  a  detailed 
prompt-book  of  one  play  is  prepared.  This  course  complements  Eng- 
lish 435. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  457.     Workshop  in  Speech  Activities 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  prepare  students  to  organize  and 
to  conduct  assembly  programs,  PTA  demonstrations,  and  similar 
activities.  Class  lectures  and  discussions  cover  all  phases  of  the 
director's  responsibilities.  Groups  conduct  research  on  suitable  pro- 
gram materials  and  share  their  findings  with  classmates.  Each  stu- 
dent prepares  a  list  of  programs  of  various  types  which  he  could 
present  during  a  school  year. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  459.    A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 

Some  of  the  contributions  which  have  gone  into  the  making  of 
Chinese  literature,  such  as  the  Book  of  Odes  of  Confucius,  the  poems 
of  Li  Po  and  Tu  Fu,  the  Lute  Song,  and  the  Dream  of  the  Red 
Chamber,  are  considered  in  this  course.    Aside  from  a  general  survey 
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of  the  great  literature  of  China  special  atteiitiuii  is  <,Mvcn  U)  luiglish 
translations  of  the  masterpieces  of  Chinese  literature.  There  are 
twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning;  after  lunch  each  day 
a  period  of  forty-five  minutes  is  devoted  to  informal  talks,  story- 
telling, singing  of  Chinese  songs,  and  showing  of  motion  pictures. 
During  the  workshop  period  individual  students  work  on  specific 
topics  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor. 

Prerequisite:     Social  Studies  499 — Introduction  to  Chinese  Cul- 
ture 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 


English  461A.    Speech  Laboratory  Practice 

After  the  techniques  of  interviewing,  of  preparing  case  histories, 
of  diagnosing  speech  disorders,  of  planning  therapies,  and  of  deter- 
mining prognoses  have  heen  taught  through  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tion lessons,  each  student  is  assigned  one  or  more  persons  witli  s]:)eecli 
defects  for  supervised  practice  in  correcting  speech  disorders.  Credit 
is  given  on  a  laboratory  basis,  and  the  course  meets  three  hours 
weekly.    This  course  is  required  for  the  teacliing  of  speecli  defectives. 

Credit:    2  scmester-liours 


English  461B.    Advanced  Speech  Laboratory  Practice 

This  course  provides  for  additional  supervised  speech  correction 
practice  with  adults  or  children  with  speech  disorders.  Credit  is 
given  on  a  laboratory  basis,  and  the  course  meets  three  hours  weekly. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  462.     Group  Discussion  and  Lcadcrsliip 

Students  are  taught  the  principles  of  democratic  discussion  and 
methods  for  guiding  the  committee  meeting,  panel  symposium,  lec- 
ture, and  debate  forums.  Frequent  opportunities  to  apply  these 
principles  and  methods  are  given  through  discussion  of  topics  chosen 
by  the  class. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


English  463.    Audio-Visual  Aids  in  Teacliing  Speech 

The  aim  of  tliis  course  is  to  equip  prospective  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  desirable  characteristics;  capabilities;  and  all  possible  uses 
of   charts,    models,    projection    equipment,    and    magnetic    and    disc 
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recorders  available  for  the  teaching  of  speech.  The  distribution,  cost, 
operation,  servicing,  and  storing  of  instruments  and  of  supplies  are 
also  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  464.     Speech  Psychology 

The  mental  processes  involved  in  acquiring  language  and  in  using 
it  in  effective  oral  communication  are  reviewed.  Problems  involving 
psychological  principles  as  they  apply  to  oral  teaching,  to  audience 
leadership  and  control,  to  the  alleviation  of  stage  fright,  and  to  the 
teaching  of  speech  improvement  are  considered  along  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  general  semantics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  465.     Speech  Arts  Activity 

Each  speech  major  is  required  to  earn  at  least  one  semester-hour 
of  credit  in  some  supervised  speech  arts  activity,  such  as :  playing 
a  major  role  in  a  major  production;  directing  a  three-act  play  or  its 
equivalent ;  giving  a  public  play  reading  or  lecture  recital ;  directing 
a  series  of  assembly  programs ;  or  directing  and  producing  a  series 
of  radio  programs. 

Credit :    1  semester-hour 

English  466.    Speech  Development:  Improvement  and  Reeducation 

This  course  is  intended  for  superintendents,  principals,  and  class- 
room teachers  who  have  little  or  no  background  in  speech  education. 
Consideration  is  given  to  the  following  topics :  ( 1 )  speech  develop- 
ment; (2)  speech  difficulties  or  problems  found  on  the  kindergarten, 
elementary,  and  secondary  school  levels;  (3)  acquisition  of  good 
voice  and  speech  characteristics;  (4)  use  of  techniques  and  materials 
in  classrooms  to  motivate  good  speech  patterns;  and  (5)  ways  of 
setting  up  and  integrating  speech  education  in  school  systems.  Demon- 
strations with  individuals  and  groups  are  made,  and  students  are 
expected  to  prepare  a  practical  project. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

English  467.     Oral  Interpretation  jor  the  Teacher 

This  course  is  organized  as  a  laboratory  to  help  the  teacher  develop 
his  potentialities  in  oral  reading.  Each  student  is  given  many  op- 
portunities to  read  aloud  and  to  participate  in  informal  critiques. 
Assistance  is  given  in  compiling  a  repertory  of  selections  most  useful 
in  daily  teaching. 

Credit :     2  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

In  answer  to  the  growing  demand  for  graduate  work,  the  Foreign 
Language  Department  offers  a  program  based  on  Study  Abroad. 
Through  personal  contact  and  experience,  the  student,  thus,  can  in- 
crease both  his  knowledge  and  understanding  in  respect  to  the  people 
whose  language  he  is  preparing  to  teach.  This  means  that  the  student 
will  do  part  of  his  graduate  work  at  a  selected  college  in  a  country 
where  the  language  of  his  major  is  spoken.  To  assist  with  this  pro- 
gram of  Study  Abroad,  the  Foreign  Language  Department  yearly 
ofifers  scholarships  for  qualifying  applicants.  These  scholarships  are 
sustained  by  a  Student  Exchange  Fund.  Students  who  are  interested 
in  obtaining  a  Study  Abroad  scholarship  should  consult  with  the 
Head  of  the  Department  for  particulars.  Sixteen  semester-hours  of 
graduate  credit  are  granted  for  this  work.  The  remaining  sixteen 
hours  necessary  for  the  INIaster's  degree  are  to  be  selected  from  gradu- 
ate courses  ofifered  at  ]\Iontclair.  There  is  also  required  a  final  com- 
prehensive examination  in  the  student's  major  field.  The  following 
plan  outlines  the  work  for  a  ^Master's  degree  in  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Languages : 

Required  Courses  Credits 

French  502  Study  Abroad  16  semester-hours 

or 
Spanish  502  Study  Abroad  16  semester-hours 

Integration  503       Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research  2  semester-hours 

Electic'es    (To  be  selected  in  consultation  with  the  Head 

of  the  Foreign  Language  Department) 
Integration  courses  4  semester-hours 

Graduate  courses  in  other  departments  of  the  college  10  semester-hours 


Total  ^2  semester-hours 

Final  comprehensive  examination  in  major  field  of  foreign  language. 

French  502.    Study  Abroad 

Credit:    16  semester-hours 

Spanish  502.    Study  Abroad 

Credit:    16  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  INTEGRATION 


Graduate  courses  in  this  department  meet  one  or  more  of  three 
needs :  ( 1 )  instruction  in  Administration  and  Supervision,  leading 
to  the  A.  M.  degree  and  New  Jersey  certification  for  one  or  more  of 
the  positions  of  Subject  Supervisor,  General  Supervisor,  Elementary 
School  Principal,  Secondary  School  Principal,  Supervising  Prin- 
cipal, and  Superintendent;  (2)  instruction  in  Personnel  and 
Guidance,  leading  to  the  A.  M.  degree  and  New  Jersey  certification 
in  guidance;  and  (3)  instruction  in  advanced  professional  courses  for 
the  classroom  teacher. 

In  pursuit  of  the  above  objectives  most  graduate  courses  in  the 
Department  of  Integration  are  designed  for  students  who  are  having 
or  have  had  teaching  experience.  Other  courses  presuppose  at  least 
a  teaching  certificate.  Enrollment  in  graduate  Integration  courses, 
therefore,  is  subject  to  the  following  restrictions : 

1.  Students  Who  Do  Not  Have  a  Teaching  Certificate — Graduate 
students  in  this  classification  may  enroll  in  undergraduate  and 
senior-graduate  (400  level)  courses  in  order  to  meet  certifica- 
tion requirements.  They  also  may  enroll  in  the  following 
graduate  Integration  courses:  500A,  500B,  500C,  505,  540, 
550,  551,  and  552.  (These  courses  are  designated  in  the 
descriptions  below  by  a  single  asterisk  '^.)  No  more  than  eight 
semester-hours  in  courses  taken  prior  to  matriculation  may  be 
counted  toward  the  A.M.  degree. 

2.  Graduate  Students  Who  Possess  a  Teaching  Certificate  But 
Who  Have  No  Teaching  Experience — Students  in  this  classi- 
fication may  enroll  for  any  of  the  courses  listed  in  the  previous 
paragraph  and  also  Int.  500D,  500E,  500F,  and  503.  (These 
additional  courses  are  designated  below  by  a  double  asterisk 
^*.)  They  may  count  no  more  than  eight  semester-hours  in 
any  courses  earned  prior  to  matriculation  for  the  A.  M.  degree. 

3.  Students  Matriculated  for  the  A.  M.  Degree — Graduate  stu- 
dents working  toward  an  A.  M.  degree  in  either  the  field  of 
Administration  and  Supervision  or  Personnel  and  Guidance 
are  permitted  to  matriculate  only  when  they  are  having  or  have 
had  teaching  experience.  Students  majoring  in  Personnel  and 
Guidance  are  required  to  have  two  years  of  teaching  experience 
before  the  degree  can  be  conferred. 

4.  Students  who  plan  to  remain  classroom  teachers  are  not  encour- 
aged to  seek  an  A.  M.  degree  in  either  the  field  of  Administra- 
tion and  Supervision  or  Personnel  and  Guidance. 
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5.  Courses  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  school  suhjccts  are 
offered  primarily  to  help  graduate  students  to  complete  certifi- 
cation in  this  field.  Such  courses  may  he  counted  toward  an 
A.  M.  degree  only  under  certain  conditions  which  are  outlined 
by  the  Integration  Department  graduate  adviser. 

I.  COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  A.  M.   DEGREE  IN 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION 

A.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  a  New  Jersey 
teacher's  certificate,  and  two  years  of  teaching  experience.  (Not  more 
than  eight  semester-hours  will  be  counted  toward  this  degree  prior  to 

the  obtaining  of  this  certificate  and  the  beginning  oi'  this  exiR-rience.) 

B.  Satisfactor}'    completion"'    of    not    fewer    than    32    semester-honrs    as 

follows  : 

1.    Basic  Requirements  S.  H. 
Basic  Educational  Trend's  2 

School  Administration  I.    functions,  Organization       2 
School  Administration  II.     Lazv  and  finance  2 

School  Administration  III.   Community  Relations      2 
Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research  2 

either  2.    For  Specialization  in  Secondary  Education 

Int.  508.       Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools      2 
Int.  502.       Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Modern 

High  School  2 

Int.  504A.    Ciirriciihim  Construction  in  the  Secondary  School      2 

or        2.    For  Specialization  in  Elementary  Education 

Int.  517.       Administration  of  the  Elementary  School  2 

Int.  518.       Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools  2 

Int.  548.       Ciirricxdum  Construction  in  the  Elementary  School  2 

3.  Electives  in  Integration 

The  student  with  his  adviser's  approval  will  select  a  minimum 
of  8  semester-hours  in  additional  Integration  courses 
numbered  400  or  above.  8-16 

4.  Electives  in  other  departments 

A  student  may  count  toward  the  degree  not  more  than  eight 
semester-hours  in  other  departments  of  the  College.  He  is 
encouraged  to  elect  courses  which  will  broaden  his  interests 
and  background.  0-8 


Int. 

500A. 

Int. 

500D. 

Int. 

500E. 

Int. 

500F. 

Int. 

503. 

Total  2>2 

Notes  : 

1.  Graduates  from  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges  may 
transfer  not  more  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  work 
to  be  counted  toward  this  degree  upon  approval  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Graduate  Committee. 


*In  exceptional  cases  appropriate  substitutions  or  changes,  approved  by  the 
department  head,  may  be  made  in  these  requirements. 
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2.  Students  who  are  interested  in  obtaining  principals'  or  super- 
visors' certificates  may  obtain  mimeographed  lists  of  the 
courses  which  will  be  counted  toward  these  certificates. 

II.         COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  A.  M.  DEGREE  IN 
PERSONNEL  AND  GUIDANCE 

A.  Graduation  from  an  accredited  college  or  university,  a  New  Jersey 
teacher's  certificate,  and  two  years  of  teaching  experience.  (Not  more 
than  eight  semester-hours  will  be  counted  toward  this  degree  prior  to 
the  obtaining  of  this  certificate  and  the  beginning  of  this  experience.) 


B.     Satisfactory  completion  of  not  fewer  than  32  semester-hours  as  follows 


sic  Requirements     (Total  of  20  semester-hours) 
nt.  500F.    Community  Relations 


Total 


Note: 


S.H. 


Int.  503.       Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research 
,  Int.  520.       Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene 

2 

2 

Int.  521A.    Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement  in 

Guidance 

2 

either     Int.  500B.    Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

2 

or           Int.  550.       Child  and  Adolescent  Development 

Int.  551.       Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance 

2 

Int.  535.       Vocational  Guidance 

2 

Int.  536.       Educational  Guidance 

2 

Int.  537.       Social-Moral  Guidance 

2 

Int.  538.       Group  Guidajice  and  Counseling  Activities 

2 

2.    Primary  Electives    (Minimum  of  4  semester-hours  required) 

Int.  602.       Seminar  in  Guidance 

4 

Int.  505.       Organisation     and     Administration     of     Extra- 

curricular Activities 

2 

Int.  530A.    Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading  in  Secondary 

Schools 

2 

Int.  521 B.    Psychological  Tests  in  Guidance  Programs 

2 

Eng.  466      Speech    Development:     Improvement    and    Re- 

education 

2 

3.    Secondary     Electives       (Maximum     of     8     semester-hours 

permitted) 

Courses  in  related  and  unrelated  subjects  in  other  depart- 

ments of  the  College 

Math.       400.    Educational  Statistics 

2 

Soc.  St.  439.    The  Family  and  Its  Problems 

2 

Soc.  St.  443.    Youth  and  the  Community 

2 

Soc.  St.  444.    The  Social  Bases  of  Hitman  Relations 

2 

Soc.  St.  450.    Modern  Economic  Problems 

4 

Eng.        464.    Speech  Psychology 

2 

Int.          409.    Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 

2 

OR  any  other  courses  in  the  graduate  program 

32 


1.  Graduates  from  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges  may 
transfer  not  more  than  eight  semester-hours  of  graduate  work 
to  be  counted  toward  this  degree  upon  approval  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Graduate  Committee. 
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GRADUATE  COrKSlsS 

*  Integration   500A.     Basic  Educational  Trends 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  hackc^^round  which  adminis- 
trators and  supervisors,  as  well  as  teachers,  need  in  order  to  evaluate 
problems  and  policies  in  due  perspective.  It  emphasizes  the  current 
trends  in  American  society  and  their  bearing  upon  education.  It 
also  considers  philosophies  concerning  the  causes  of  rises  and  declines 
in  outstanding  civilizations  and  the  part  education  could  play  among 
them. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*Integration  500B.     Advanced  Educational  Psychology 

The  course  covers  the  various  aspects  of  growth.  Individual  dif- 
ferences, their  measurement,  and  their  bearing  on  educational  ])rac- 
tices  and  principles  furnish  topics  of  study  and  discussion.  Principles 
and  laws  of  learning  are  reviewed.  Some  time  is  given  to  i^roblems 
of  personality  as  encountered  in  school  work.  The  several  points  of 
view  which  have  been  prominent  in  the  psychology  of  the  past  fifty  to 
seventy-five  years  are  examined  for  their  contributions  to  thinking 
about  human  nature. 

Prerequisite :  An  introductory  course  in  psychology. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*Integration  500C.     Recent  Trends  in  Secondary  School  Methods 

This  course  emphasizes  the  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
technique  of  teaching  on  the  secondary  school  level.  Some  of  the 
topics  considered  are :  organization  of  knowledge,  the  logical  and 
psychological  aspects  of  method,  developing  appreciations,  social- 
moral  education,  teaching  motor  control,  fixing  motor  responses, 
books  and  verbalism,  meeting  individual  difi'erences.  guidance  in 
study,  tests  and  examinations,  marks  and  marking. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

** Integration  500D.     School    Administration    I:    Functions    and 

Organization 

This  introductory  course  in  educational  administration  is  con- 
cerned with  general  functions  and  personnel,  as  well  as  with  the  gen- 
eral organization,  of  public  education  on  local,  State,  and  national 
levels.  It  deals  also  with  Federal-State  relations,  the  State  and  sec- 
tarian education,  the  expanding  scope  of  modern  school  systems,  X\\)ts 
and  bases  of  school  organization,  and  professional  ethics. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours- 
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^^Integration  500E.     Scliool  Aduiinistratioii  II :  Law  and  Finance 

This  course  acquaints  the  student  with  the  alhed  fields  of  school 
law  and  school  finance,  with  special  reference  to  New  Jersey.  Its 
topics  include  basic  principles  of  public  school  support,  taxation. 
Federal  aid,  educational  finance,  legal  provisions  for  school  district 
borrowing,  tenure  provisions,  and  rights  and  duties  of  school  boards 
and  ofTpicials. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


**Integration  500F.     School     Administration     III:      Connnunity 

Relations 

This  course  concerns  the  relation  of  the  school  to  other  educational 
efforts  of  the  community.  It  considers  the  scope  and  types  of  agencies 
and  informal  influences  of  an  educational  nature,  and  also  the  agencies 
and  methods  by  which  the  best  total  co-operative  effort  can  be  at- 
tained. It  deals  also  with  methods  and  plans  of  publicity.  Constant 
reference  throughout  is  made  to  New  Jersey  localities. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  502.     Organization  and  Administration  of  the  Modern 
High  School 

The  following  topics  are  considered :  the  student  personnel,  build- 
ing and  revising  the  high  school  curriculum,  providing  for  individual 
differences,  making  the  school  schedule,  records,  the  guidance  pro- 
gram, pupil  participation  in  government,  the  extra-curricular  pro- 
gram, the  health  program,  the  safety  program,  discipline,  library  and 
study  hall,  cafeteria,  the  principal's  ofifice,  and  evaluating  results. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


**IntEGRation  503.     Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research 

This  course  is  required  of  all  candidates  for  the  Master's  degree 
without  regard  to  their  field  of  major  interest.  Its  purpose  is  to  intro- 
duce students  of  education  to  research  and  its  practical  application  to 
professional  problems.  The  course  treats :  the  nature  and  types  of 
educational  research;  methods  and  techniques  of  educational  re- 
search; and  the  tools  used  in  interpreting  statistical  data.  During 
the  course  the  student  sets  up  a  problem  and  plans  and  carries  out 
its  solution.  It  is  recommended  that  this  course  be  taken  early  in  the 
graduate  program. 

Prerequisite  :    Mathematics  400  or  equivalent 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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[ntkgratiox   5()4A.      Curricitluni     Coustniciion    in    the    Sccoiuidrx 
School 

^j'he  purpose  of  this  course*  is  to  iutroducc  the  student  to  eon.struc- 
tivc  criticism  of  American  culture,  to  consider  tlic  extent  to  which  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  meets  the  needs  of  a  chani^du!,^  civiliza- 
tion, and  to  consider  effective  means  of  curriculum  construction. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


fxTHGRATiON   504R.     Seminar  in  CurriciiUini  Organization 

This  course  is  for  students  actively  engaged  in  prohlems  of 
curriculum  reconstruction  and  those  who  are  anticipating  committee 
work  in  this  field.  It  concerns  both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
levels.  The  work  is  conducted  under  seminar  or  individual  guidance, 
and  the  hours  for  the  conferences  will,  therefore,  he  arranged  i)er- 
sonally  between  the  student  and  the  instructor.  (  I\tK(;ration  504A 
or  Intkgration  548  is  prerequisite  to  this  course.) 

Credit:    2  .-eniolcr-liours 


*Integration   505.     Organization    ajul    .Idniinistralion    oj    Li.vtra- 
Cnrricular  Activities 

The  first  part  of  this  course  considers  such  general  i^roblems  of 
extra-curricular  activities  as:  their  growing  importance;  their  relation 
to  the  curriculum;  the  principles  underlying  their  organization,  ad- 
ministration, and  supervision ;  and  methods  of  financing.  In  the 
second  part,  an  intensive  study  is  made  of  the  home  room,  the  as- 
sembly, the  student  council,  clubs,  athletics,  school  publications,  and 
other  activities  in  which  the  class  is  especially  interested. 

Credit:    2  scme>ter-hour.s. 


Integration   508.     Supervision  of  hist  met  ion  in  Secoiniary  Schools 

This  course  emphasizes  the  more  practical  phases  of  supervision 
which  are  met  most  frequently  by  those  engaged  in  it.  .\mong  the 
topics  are:  the  set-up  for  adequate  su])ervision,  sujiervision  as  en- 
couraging and  guiding  the  growth,  of  teachers  and  the  improvement 
of  educational  procedures,  the  supervisory  functions  of  teachers'  meet- 
ings, discussion  groups,  general  and  professional  reading,  the  writing 
of  articles,  co-operative  curriculum  modification,  utilization  of  com- 
munity resources,  and  teacher  intervisitation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hour.^ 
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Integration  510.     Seminar     in     Secondary     Administration     and 
Supervision 

In  this  course  the  class  makes  an  intensive  study  of  administrative 
and  supervisory  problems  suggested  by  the  educational  events  and 
trends  of  the  year,  by  the  interests  and  responsibilities  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  and  by  educational  movements  in  New  Jersey  and 
the  country.  Each  student  does  an  individual  piece  of  research  which 
he  reports  to  the  class.  This  represents  advanced  work  which  depends 
upon  previous  study  or  experience  in  educational  administration  or 
supervision.  (Prerequisites:  Integration  502  or  601A,  and  508 
or601B.) 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  517.     Administration  of  the  Elementary  School 

This  course  analyzes  and  evaluates  the  administrative  duties  and 
relationships  of  the  elementary  school  principal.  Particular  considera- 
tion is  given  to:  building  management,  effective  use  of  the  school 
plant,  sanitation,  health  service,  the  library,  personnel  management, 
the  administration  of  the  curriculum,  community  relationships,  and 


publicity. 


Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  518.     Supervision   of  Instruction  in   the   Elementary 
School 

This  course  has  been  planned  for  those  engaged  in  the  supervision 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  for  those  who  are  preparing  for  such 
responsibilities.  Principles  of  classroom  supervision  are  developed 
and  applied  to  learning  situations.  Among  the  more  important  topics 
that  receive  attention  are :  the  nature  and  function  of  supervision,  the 
organization  necessary  for  effective  supervision,  the  nature  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  teacher's  purposes,  the  methods  and  techniques  of 
group  and  individual  supervision,  the  technique  of  observation,  and 
the  supervisory  conference. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  520.     Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene 

This  course  is  designed  to  be  a  general  survey  of  the  principles  and 
practices  of  mental  health  with  special  reference  to  the  mental  health 
of  teacher  and  pupil.  It  involves  a  thorough  grounding  in  funda- 
mental principles  of  mental  hygiene  with  much  practical  consideration 
of  the  mental-health  values  of  instructional  programs  and  procedures. 
Discussion  centers  in  practical  efforts  to  develop  wholesome  personali- 
ties in  our  schools. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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IXTEGRATION   521  A.      I'aIkchI  ionul  (Uul  PsyilioliH/iml  Mi\isurii)u->il  in 
Guidance 

This  course  deals  witli  fundauK'ntals  of  i-(lucalion:il  and  i)liyclio- 
logical  measurements  in  i^uidance :  test  theory,  statistical  concepts, 
test  construction,  evaluation,  and  interpretation.  'I'he  place  of  tests 
in  the  instructional  program  is  stressed. 

Prerequisite:  This  course  is  open  only  to  tlio^e  with  teaching 
experience. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

IxTKGRATiox   521 H.     Psychological  Tests  i}i  Cuida)ice  Programs 

Tliis  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  the  .student  with  various 
psychological  tests  and  scales  that  may  he  used  in  guidance  programs 
in  the  secondary  school.  The  student  is  given  practice  in  administer- 
ing many  types  of  group  tests.  This  includes  scoring  the  tests  and 
evaluating  the  results,  with  a  discussion  of  ways  in  which  these  results 
may  he  used.  Much  time  is  spent  in  actual  lahoratory  demonstrations 
of  tests,  giving  students  an  opportunity  to  serve  as  subjects  and  as 
examiners.  Class  discussion  is  based  upon  first-hand  information 
gained  through  use  of  the  tests,  on  readings,  and  on  class  reports. 

Prerequisite:  Integration  521 A 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  529.     Field  Work  in  Guidance 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  various  aspects 
of  guidance  through  experience  in  agencies  actually  dealing  with  such 
problems.  Students  observe  and  participate  in  activities  of  the  agen- 
cies to  which  they  are  assigned  and  write  full  accounts  of  these 
observations  and  experiences.  Some  time  is  spent  in  discussing  and 
evaluating  these  experiences  and  relating  them  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  Prerequisites  are :  experience  in  teaching ;  familiarity  with 
the  literature  on  all  aspects  of  guidance  and  mental  hygiene ;  and 
Integration  500B,  520,  and  551.  This  work  is  conducted  by  sem- 
inar and  individual  guidance.  The  hours  for  the  conferences  are 
arranged  personally  by  student  and  instructor. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Integration  530A.     Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading  m  Secondary 
Schools 

This  course  offers  an  investigation  and  interj)retation  of  the  read- 
ing problems  which  are  found  in  secondary  school  classes.  A  study  is 
made  of  the  causes  of  reading  difficulties,  methods  of  diagnosis,  and 
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techniques  of  remedial  and  corrective  teaching.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  the  selection  and  adaptation  of  suitable  curriculum  ma- 
terials. Guidance  is  given  to  teachers  with  individual  case  problems 
of  retarded,  normal,  and  superior  pupils.  Illustrative  material  is  taken 
from  case  studies  developed  by  classroom  teachers. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Inte:gration  530B.     Workshop  in  Corrective  and  Remedial  Reading 

in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  who  are  directing  or  instituting 
programs  of  remedial  and  corrective  reading  and  for  those  who  are 
teaching  individuals  and  classes  in  such  programs.  For  the  most  part 
each  student  works  intensively  on  his  own  teaching  problem,  receiving 
suggestions  and  recommendations  as  the  work  progresses.  Some 
topics  of  common  interest  are :  diagnosis,  remediation,  evaluation, 
organization  and  administration  of  reading  programs ;  use  and  cost  of 
materials  and  equipment ;  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  educational 
program  of  the  school. 

Prerequisite :  Integration  530A  or  the  equivalent,  or  considerable 
experience  in  remedial  work 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  532.     Tlic  Supervision  and   Teaching   of  Reading   in 
Blenientary  Schools 

The  place  of  reading  in  the  entire  elementary  school  program  is 
analyzed.  Attention  is  given  to  necessary  remedial  work  for  junior 
high  school  students.  Materials  and  their  use  in  instructional  pro- 
grams are  studied  with  a  view  toward  increasing  power.  All  growth 
levels  are  considered.  Good  first  teaching  is  of  primary  concern; 
however,  the  analysis  and  correction  of  certain  reading  difficulties 
constitute  an  important  portion  of  the  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  534.    Community  Resources  for  Guidance 

This  course  deals  with  the  various  agencies,  industries,  and  in- 
stitutions available  in  the  surrounding  communities  for  use  in  guid- 
ing students.  In  addition  to  becoming  familiar  with  the  location  and 
nature  of  these  facilities  students  learn  the  techniques  for  arranging 
student  interviews  and  visits.  Class  discussion  and  personal  research 
are  supplemented  by  field  trips. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  535.    J^ocafioual  Guidance 

This  course  is  inlendcd  lor  counselors  in  the  juni.-r  a;...  >.ii;.M 
high  schools  to  obtain  information  about  the  principles  and  philosophy 
of  vocational  education  and  the  techniques  of  counseling  youths  who 
wish  to  receive  pre-employment  training,  and  for  counselors  of  out- 
of-school  groups  who  are  attempting  to  make  readjustments  to  occu- 
pational life.  Attention  is  also  given  to  guidance  techniques  for  job 
preparation  and  readjustment,  the  matching  of  educational  and  per- 
sonal abilities  to  job  specifications,  the  eflfects  of  social  legislation  on 
the  employment  of  youths,  and  a  study  of  techniques  used  in  de- 
termining occupational  needs  and  occupational  changes. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  536.     Educational  Guidance 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  facilities  availai)lc  tor  t'liucaiion 
after  high-school  graduation,  the  problem  of  further  training  for 
pupils  leaving  school  before  completing  high  school,  and  the  academic 
problems  of  students  while  in  school.  A  brief  survey  of  colleges  and 
college-admission  procedures  is  made. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  537.     Social-Moral  Guidance 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  non-vocational  and  non-academic 
personal  and  social  problems  of  pupils  as  well  as  with  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  by  which  counselors  can  integrate  the  pupil's 
personal  life  with  the  mores  and  customs  of  society.  It  also  includes 
a  study  of  the  possible  services  of  various  community  agencies  and 
a  study  of  the  counselor's  relation  to  problems  of  discipline  and  citi- 
zenship education. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration   538.     Group  Guidance  and  Counseling  .Ictivities 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  various  techniques  for  helping 
individual  pupils  and  for  using  group  activities  including  role-playing 
as  a  guidance  technique.  The  group  activities  considered  include 
those  of  home  rooms,  activity  periods,  occupation  courses,  student 
field  trips,  placement  follow-ups,  college  nights,  and  career  days. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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^Integration  540.     Recreational  and  Activity  Leadersliip 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  course  to  furnish  each  student  with  practical 
skills  that  are  of  service  in  dealing  with  young  people  of  high  school 
age.  The  practical  side  is  supplemented  by  a  thorough  consideration 
of  source  material  and  theory.  A  partial  list  of  the  areas  covered 
in  the  course  follows :  how  to  organize  and  handle  groups,  the  use  of 
leaders  from  within  the  group,  indoor  games,  outdoor  games,  special 
hikes,  outdoor  cooking,  camp-fire  leadership.  Special  field  trips  are 
provided  to  observe  camps  and  playgrounds  in  operation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  548.     Ciirriculuni     Construction    in    tJie    Elementary 
School 

This  course  offers  an  opportunity  to  review  state  and  city  elemen- 
tary curricula ;  to  discuss  the  principles  of  curriculum  construction ; 
to  collect  new  teaching  materials  for  the  various  subjects;  and  to 
evaluate,  organize,  and  grade  these  materials.  Teaching  procedures 
in  the  use  of  materials  are  discussed  and  evaluated  in  terms  of  pupil 
needs,  the  objectives  set  up,  and  the  results  obtained.  This  course 
offers  an  opportunity  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  materials  and 
procedures  to  be  used  in  the  supervision  of  the  language  arts. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*  Integration  550.    Child  and  Adolescent  Development 

This  course  reviews  the  general  characteristics  of  child  and 
adolescent  development :  motor  and  physiological,  social,  emotional, 
language,  intellectual,  and  interests  and  ideals.  The  influence  of 
home,  school,  community,  and  institutional  life  on  child  and  adolescent 
development  are  considered  as  well  as  problems  of  guidance  pre- 
sented by  children  in  the  normal  course  of  development  and  also 
those  presented  by  deviations  from  the  normal  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

^  Integration  551.     Principles  and  Techniques  of  Guidance 

Topics  included  in  this  course  cover :  philosophy  of  guidance,  his- 
tory of  the  guidance  movement,  the  need  for  guidance  presented  by 
children  and  adolescents.  The  methods  of  gathering  useful  data  are 
studied,  and  school  records,  exploratory  activities,  tests,  inventories, 
the  case  study  approach,  occupational  information,  and  occupational 
data  are  treated  as  well  as  general  methods  of  guidance  with  special 
stress  on  interviewing  and  counseling  of  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-liours 
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*  Integration  552.     The  Junior  College  Curneuliun 

This  course  considers  admission  requirements,  recjuired  and  elective 
courses,  course  contents,  and  supplementary  extra-curricular  and 
guidance  activities  ol  the  junior  c(jlle-e.  As  a  hacki^M-ound  lor  a  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  underlying  junior  collej^a-  curricula,  there 
is  a  brief  treatment  of  the  beginnings,  aims  and  functions,  administra- 
tive organizations,  and  general  trends  of  American  junior  colleges. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration   553.     Corc-Cnrricuhiui     and     I/ije-.ldjustinent     Pro- 
grams in  High  Seliools 

This  course  concerns  two  leading  educational  (lev('l()i)nK-nt>  oi  the 
last  decade  after  a  discussion  of  their  philosoj)hy  and  historical  ante- 
cedents. The  most  significant  school  programs  already  adopted  to 
put  these  developments  into  practice  are  presented  in  detail. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  601.     Workshop  in  Education 

Section  A — Organizing  and  Administering  the  School 

Section  B — Supervising  Instruction 

Section  C — Dealing  unth  and  Understanding  Youth 

The  workshop  course  enables  the  graduate  student  to  devote  his 
time  to  an  educational  topic  or  school  problem  of  current  interest  to 
him  and  to  secure  the  help  of  the  staff,  fellow  students,  and  college 
facilities  in  pursuing  this  study.  ^lembers  of  the  workshop  may 
meet  together  to  discuss  matters  of  common  concern  in  resj^ect  to 
the  current  school  situation.  In  addition,  the  student  works  inde- 
pendently on  his  own  subject  and  at  times  meets  with  a  small  .i^roup 
interested  in  the  same  area. 

In  tlie  past,  students  have  worked  on  toj^ics  in  such  areas  as  these : 
problems  in  administration,  guidance  programs,  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities, school  philosophies,  problems  in  su])ervision.  curriculum  i)lan- 
ning,  and  community  relations.  The  success  of  the  workshop  dejiends 
much  upon  the  student  knowing  what  he  wants  to  accomplish  in  six 
weeks,  the  procedure  being  flexible  enough  to  support  his  purjwses. 
He  must  have  his  proposed  problems  for  study  apj^roved  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Workshop  before  he  enrolls  for  the  course. 

The  workshop  is  offered  only  in  the  summer  session.  It  is  divided 
into  three  sections,  as  noted  above.  The  student  may  enroll  for  four 
semester  hours  of  credit  or  for  two,  the  four  calling  for  two  periods  of 
scheduled  time  in  the  course  daily,  the  two  calling  for  one  jx^riod  of 
scheduled  time  in  the  course.  'J'he  student  taking  the  course  for  two 
credits  enrolls  for  one  of  tlie  three   fields:   A — administration,   H — 
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supervision,  or  C — guidance.  The  student  taking  it  for  four  credits 
may  do  all  the  work  in  one  of  these  three  fields,  or  he  may  enroll  for 
two  hours  credit  in  one  and  two  in  another. 

Credit :    2  or  4  semester-hours 

Intdgration  602.     Seminar  in  Guidance 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  a  laboratory  situation  for  the 
exploration  and  study  of  the  present  practices  with  respect  to  the 
three  major  phases  of  the  guidance  program.  Usually  this  seminar  is 
given  in  conjunction  with  either  V'ocational  (Integration  535), 
Educational  (Integration  536),  or  Social-]\Ioral  (Integration 
537)  Guidance.  The  major  portion  of  the  time  is  spent  on  field  trips, 
in  private  investigation,  and  in  research. 

Prerequisites:  Integration  551,  and  have  taken  or  be  taking  in 
conjunction  one  of  the  courses  of  major  emphasis  listed  above 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Integration  603.    Principles  and  Practices  of  Research 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  introduce  students  of  education  to 
research  and  its  practical  application  to  professional  problems.  The 
course  treats :  the  nature  and  types  of  educational  research ;  methods 
and  techniques  of  educational  research ;  and  the  tools  used  in  inter- 
preting statistical  data.  During  the  course  the  student  selects  a  prob- 
lem and  begins  the  research  which  will  be  completed  the  second 
semester. 

Prerequisite :    jNIathematics  400  or  equivalent 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

]\Iost  of  the  following  courses  are  set  up  to  serve  graduate  students 
as  well  as  College  seniors.  To  carry  graduate  credit,  the  course  in 
question  must  be  approved  by  the  candidate's  adviser.  In  all  instances. 
Integration  406,  Integration  409,  and  Integration  410  will  be 
accepted  as  work  for  either  of  the  two  graduate  degrees  in  this  de- 
partment. For  a  more  complete  description  of  these  courses  see  the 
undergraduate  catalog. 

Integration  400A.     Principles  and  Philosophy  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation 

This  course  evaluates  educational  objectives,  techniques,  pro- 
cedures, and  organizations  in  relation  to  the  needs  and  demands  made 
upon  tlie  school  by  society  and  by  the  student. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  40013.     Practicum  in  Secondary  Education 

This  course  follows  the  student-teacliing.  It  makes  use  of  tlic  leach- 
ing problems  encountered  by  the  students  in  the  preceding  twelve 
weeks,  as  well  as  similar  problems  reported  by  students  in  former 
years. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  406.     Educational  Sociology 

This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  sociological  principles  to 
educational  problems.  The  school  is  treated  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  the  various  social  forces  that  alYect  the  school  and  its 
administration  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Integration  407A.    Television  in  Education  Workshop:  Program- 
ming and  Production 

This  is  a  laboratory  course  designed  to  develop  the  techniques, 
methods,  standards,  procedures,  and  criteria  pertaining  to  the  special 
place  of  television  in  education.  Through  the  utilization  of  studio 
equipment  together  with  the  resources  of  all  the  academic  departments 
of  the  college,  student  potentialities,  campus  life,  and  the  community, 
students  receive  experience  in  planning,  developing,  and  producing, 
television  programs  of  educational  value.  Actual  training  is  given  in 
the  use  of  standard  television  equipment  on  campus,  anrl  field  trips 
are  made  to  local  television  laboratories  and  studios. 

Credit:    2  semoter-hours 

Integration  407B.    Television  in  Education  Workshop:  Classroom 
Utilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  training  in  the  following  areas  of 
television  education :  types  of  programs  best  suited  for  classroom  use : 
practical  applications  of  programs  emanating  from  commercial  sta- 
tions;  various  subject  areas  in  which  television  might  be  used  such 
as  language,  science,  art,  social  studies,  etc. ;  script  writing ;  co- 
ordination of  program  and  school  schedules ;  and  the  possible  use  of 
educational  television  stations  and  how  they  best  serve  surrounding 
communities.  Students  are  also  introduced  to  the  operation  of  both 
sending  and  receiving  television  equipment  so  that  they  may  under- 
stand program  possibilities  and  limitations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  408.     Selection     and     Utilization     of     Audio-Visual 
AI  ate  rials 

Sources,  selection,  and  evaluation  of  audio-visual  aids  are  studied 
in  this  course.  Techniques  in  developing  individual  reference  cata- 
logs of  audio-visual  aids  are  stressed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  409.     Radio  and  Sound  Equipment  in  the  Classroom 

This  course  trains  teachers  and  school  executives  in  the  use  of  radio 
programs,  amplifying  systems,  recording  equipment,  and  record 
players.  Actual  practice  is  given  in  the  use  of  these  educational  aids. 
Problems  of  script-writing,  microphone  and  recording  techniques,  and 
program  directing  are  considered. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Integration  410.     Teaching  Materials  Workshop 

This  course  is  for  those  persons  who  wish  to  study  advanced  prob- 
lems in  the  utilization  and  administration  of  audio-visual  materials. 
Individual  research  is  stressed,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  to  work 
out  individual  projects. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Integration  411.    Bducational  Motion-Pictures  Workshop 

This  course  includes  various  phases  of  the  planning  and  produc- 
tion of  educational  motion  pictures.  Students  receive  actual  experi- 
ence in  scenario  writing,  costume  research,  set  designing,  lightings 
photography,  editing,  and  sound  recording.  During  the  course  an 
educational  film  is  produced  as  a  class  project. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Integration  420A  and  420B.     The  Community  Centered  School 

This  course  deals  with  the  development  and  functions  of  the  school 
as  a  community  resource.  Students  assemble  and  interpret  data  re- 
lating to  actual  school  and  neighborhood  situations.  Consideration 
is  given  to  the  social  framework  in  which  the  school  operates ;  racial 
and  national  minorities ;  intercultural  education ;  truancy  and  de- 
linquency; and  the  discovery  and  utilization  of  community  resources. 
The  use  of  school  personnel  and  facilities  to  deal  with  racial  problems 
is  treated  in  light  of  the  data  assembled. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours- 
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IxTiCGRATiox  421 A  and  421  P..     LcudcrsJiip  of  Activities  ami  Serv- 
ices in  Comniunity  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  i)rci)arc  teachers  and  others  to  give 
leadership  to  community-education  activities.  Starting  with  the  as- 
sumption that  the  school  should  serve  as  a  community  center,  nicni- 
hers  of  the  course  ])roceed  to  learn  ahout  the  various  activities  and 
programs  that  can  he  initiated  and  carried  on  hy  tiie  school.  Con- 
sideration is  given  to  programming,  utilization  of  space  and  personnel, 
and  care  of  equipment.  Techniques  for  organizing  and  directing 
special  programs  such  as  scouting,  folk  dancing,  crafts,  field  trij)S, 
])roduction  of  films,  forums  and  dehates.  etc.,  are  included. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours 

IxTEGRATiox  422A  and  422B.     TJic    Organization,   .Idniinistration. 

and    Supervision    of   Programs    in 
Coinmimity  Education 

This  is  a  workshop  type  of  course  which  emphasizes  the  integra- 
tion of  school,  social,  recreational,  and  adult  education  programs. 
The  course  presents  a  survey  of  current  trends  in  community  educa- 
tion as  adopted  and  implemented  by  boards  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  Principles,  policies,  practices,  and  problems  related  to 
the  administration  and  supervision  of  community-education  jirogram< 
are  surveyed.  The  following  types  of  programs  are  considered : 
summer  playgrounds,  day  camps,  after-school  centers,  evening  centers, 
youth  and  adult  recreation  centers. 

Credit :     4  semester-hours 

LxTEGRATiox  430.     Techniques  jor  Improving  Reading  AbUities 

This  course  deals  with  the  diagnosis  and  remedial  treatment  of  diffi 
culties  in  reading.     A  study  is  made  of  the  basic  ])rinciples  under- 
lying desirable  reading  experiences  and  their  application  in  guiding 
children  to  success  in  learning  to  read  adequately. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

IXTEGRATIOX   440.     Camping  Education 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  familiarize  the  students  with 
camping  and  outdoor  education  as  educational  methods  utilized  hy  the 
schools  of  America.  The  aims  and  methods  of  camping  are  studied. 
and  consideration  is  given  to  the  communities  that  have  active  camj)- 
ing  and  outdoor  education  programs  in  operation. 

When  given  through  the  Part-Time  Division  of  the  College,  a 
week-end  experience  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation 
in  the  Stokes  State  Forest  is  required  for  credit  in  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Integration  441.    Conservation  Education 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  teachers  and  prospective  teachers 
a  background  for  organizing  and  teaching  conservation  on  various 
grade  levels.  The  need  for  conservation,  the  various  kinds  of  natural 
resources,  and  some  of  the  modern  methods  for  using  and  renevv^ing 
these  resources  are  considered.  Field  trips,  laboratory  experiences, 
visual  aids,  printed  materials,  and  visiting  specialists  combine  to  make 
this  a  useful  introductory  course  for  all  teachers. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Integration  442.    Practicum  in  Camp  Leadership 

In  this  course  the  student  has  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  tech- 
niques of  camp  leadership  through  practical  experience,  guided  group 
study,  and  discussion.  The  practical  experience  comes  through  serv- 
ing as  a  camp  counselor  in  an  actual  camp  situation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  444.    Practicum  in  Conservation  Bdiication 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  teachers  and  supervisors  with  a 
background  of  experience  and  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to 
organize  and  to  conduct  conservation  education  programs  in  their 
own  communities.  Using  an  extensive  library  of  conservation  educa- 
tional material,  students  formulate  teaching  units,  lists  of  teaching 
aids,  and  projects  suitable  for  use  in  their  own  communities.  Par- 
ticipation in  conservation  projects  with  the  children  in  the  demonstra- 
tion camp  furnishes  a  practical  background  for  research  and  dis- 
cussion. 

Prerequisite:  Integration  441,  Conservation  Education,  or 
Science  412,  Field  Sttidies  in  Science:  Biological, 
or  Science  413,  Field  Studies  in  Science:  Physical, 
or  the  equivalent 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Integration  450.    Psychological  Foundations  of  Personality 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  physical,  mental,  and  cultural 
bases  underlying  the  formation  of  the  personality  of  the  individual. 
Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  implications  for  the  teacher  in  develop- 
ing understanding  of  the  formation  and  measurement  of  personality. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Integration   K-16C).     I'ublic  School  rrof/rum  nj  Slinth-s 

This  title  is  given  to  a  group  of  courses  designed  to  nicei  k.|iu.^u 
from  public  school  systems  desiring  help  in  curriculum  reconstruction. 
Each  of  the  parts  of  this  general  course  will  be  given  on  a  cooperative 
inter-college  basis,  and  taught  by  specialists  in  the  various  fields  se- 
lected from  the  faculties  of  the  cooperating  State  Teachers  Colleges. 
Certificates  of  credit  will  be  issued  l)y  the  college  sponsoring  the  work. 

-Principles  of  Curriculum  Revision 
-Workshop  in  Curriculum  Revision 
-Organization  and  Evaluation  of  Curricula 
-The  Social  Studies  Program  of  Studies 
-The  Language  Arts  Program  of  Studies 
-The  Science  Program  of  Studies 
-Workshop    in    Materials    and    Methods    of 
Science  Education 
-The  Math.ematics  Program  of  vStudies 

These  cooperative  inter-college  courses  are  provided  only  when  the 
requests  from  the  public  school  authorities  of  the  county,  municipality, 
or  community  are  such  as  to  require  their  use.  No  undergraduate 
may  elect  this  course  unless  he  is  actively  engaged  in  teaching.  Not 
more  than  six  semester-hours  in  these  courses  may  apply  on  a  gradu- 
ate degree  at  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  iMontclair. 

Credit  for  each  part :    2  semester-h(>ur.> 


Integration  461.     The  Junior  High  School  Ciirriciiliiiii 

Recent  trends  in  the  development  of  the  junior  high  school  cur- 
riculum and  the  relation  of  the  curriculum  to  the  aims,  function,  and 
organization  of  the  junior  high  school  are  the  topics  covered  in  this 
course.  Curriculum  patterns  in  representative  junior  high  schools 
are  studied  and  evaluated.  An  opportunity  is  given  to  each  student 
to  develop  units  of  work  for  junior  high  school  subjects  in  the  major 
of  his  choice. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Integration  480.    Field  Science  jor  Elementary  Teachers 

Working  in  a  natural  setting,  rather  than  an  artilicial  laboratory, 
this  course  stresses  firsthand  experience  with  natural  phenomena  and 
suggests  what  can  be  done  to  convey  an  understanding  of  these  things 
to  the  elementary-school  student.  In  developing  an  understanding 
of  natural  resources  consideration  is  given  to  such  areas  as  rocks  and 
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minerals,  plant  and  animal  life,  astronomy,  weather,  and  all  outdoor 
phenomena,  both  physical  and  biological.  If  desired,  collections  are 
made  under  supervision,  and  some  latitude  is  provided  for  individual 
specialization  in  some  phase  of  field  science.  The  student  needs  no 
formal  scientific  background  for  this  course.  Methods  of  teaching  on 
the  elementary-school  level  as  well  as  subject-matter  content  are  in- 
cluded. Simple  demonstrations,  experiments,  collections,  acquisition 
of  free  and  inexpensive  materials,  reference  publications,  and  the  most 
recent  methods  and  trends  in  field-trip  procedure  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  COURSES 

Although  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair  is 
engaged  primarily  in  preparing  secondary  school  teachers,  during  the 
present  shortage  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  ofifer  courses  in  the  field  of  elementary  education  for  the 
undergraduates  of  the  college  leading  toward  certification  to  teach 
in  these  subjects.  Under  certain  conditions  courses  in  elementary 
education  may  be  used  for  graduate  credit.  Students  should  check 
with  their  advisers  in  this  connection. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  MATHEMATICS 

The  graduate  courses  in  mathematics  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers  in  service.  They  offer  the  opportunity  for  further  study 
in  pure  mathematics,  in  the  applications  of  mathematics  to  related 
fields,  and  for  the  study  of  current  problems  in  the  teaching  and  super- 
vision of  mathematics. 

A  candidate  for  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in  mathematics  should 
consult  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department  before 
matriculation,  since  the  choice  of  graduate  courses  should  be  adjusted 
to  the  preparation  acquired  in  undergraduate  work.  Of  the  thirty-two 
graduate  credits  required  for  the  degree,  eighteen  or  more  (the  exact 
number  depends  upon  the  candidate's  previous  preparation)  must  be 
taken  in  the  Department  of  Mathematics. 

A  candidate  who  does  not  have  a  certificate  to  teach  mathematics 
must  have  thirty  undergraduate  credits  in  college  mathematics  as  a 
prerequisite  for  graduate  u-ork.  In  any  case,  a  candidate  who  wishes 
to  matriculate  for  the  A.M.  degree  in  mathematics  must  have  had 
courses  at  least  through  the  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

Requirements  in  Mathematics  Department 

I.  At  least  18  semester-hours  of  graduate  courses  in  mathematics 
are  required.  These  courses  must  bear  catalog  numbers  equal 
to  or  greater  than  500,  unless  permission  is  granted  the  candidate 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Department  to  take  courses 
with  numbers  less  than  500  for  graduate  credit. 

The   graduate   courses   in   mathematics   are   grouped   into   the 
following  three  divisions : 

A.  Pure  Mathematics 

These  are  courses  in  advanced  mathematics  which  form  an 
extension  of  the  required  work  for  a  mathematics  major. 
They  include  Mathematics  503,  504,  511A,  511B,  512, 
515,  516A,  516B,  517,  521,  523,  524,  and  532. 

B.  Applied  Mathematics 

These  courses  emphasize  the  applications  of  mathematics  to 
related  fields  of  work.  They  give  an  extension  and  general- 
ization of  secondary  mathematics  together  with  certain 
phases  of  college  mathematics  which  are  employed  in  solving 
problems  arising  in  the  physical,  biological,  and  social 
sciences.  The  principal  aim  is  to  supply  background  informa- 
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tioii  that  iiiay  he  used  to  enrich  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
These  courses  are:  AIatiiematics  505,  509A,  509H,  509C, 
510A,  510B,  510C,  528,  531,  and  601. 

C.  Teaching  and  Supervision  of  Mathematics 

The  principal  items  considered  are  the  current  prohlems 
arising  in  the  teaching  and  supervision  of  mathematics,  the 
organization  and  construction  of  course  syllabi,  administra- 
tive problems,  and  the  use  of  current  mathematical  literature. 
The  chief  purpose  is  to  enable  the.  teacher  to  select  more 
suitable  teaching  material,  to  improve  teaching  techniques, 
and  to  use  effectively  various  types  of  teaching  aids.  These 
courses  are:  Mathematics  501A,  501B,  501C,  506,  507, 
529,  530,  and  540. 

II.     Requirements  in  tJie  Integration  Department 

A.  Integration  503,  Methods  and  Instruments  oj  Research, 
for  two  semester-hours  is  required  of  all  students. 

B.  In  addition,  four  semester-hours  must  be  selected  from  these 
courses :  Integration  408,  409,  500A,  500B,  500C,  504A, 
505,  521A,  521B,  535,  536,  537,  538,  551,  553. 

III.  Elective  Courses 

A  sufftcient  number  of  graduate  courses  having  500  or  600 
numbers  must  be  taken  to  make  up  a  total  of  thirty-two 
semester-hours. 

In  lieu  of  four  of  the  required  thirty-two  credits,  the  candidate 
may  write  a  thesis  giving  the  results  of  some  study  in  the  field 
of  mathematics  or  its  teaching.  This  study  must  be  made  after 
consultation  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  i3epartmcnt 
and  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  member  of  the  mathematics 
faculty.  Plans  should  be  made  to  have  such  a  study  in  its 
final  form  and  approved  by  the  Mathematics  Department  by 
April  1st  of  the  year  in  which  the  degree  is  anticipated.  The 
preparation  of  such  a  dissertation  does  not  relieve  the  candidate 
of  any  of  the  required  credits  in  mathematics. 
Special  permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Department  to  receive  credit  for  courses  with  numbers  under 
500. 

IV.  Final  Examination 

A  final  examination  in  mathematics  is  given  all  candidates  prior 
to  the  conferment  of  the  degree.  This  examination  is  general 
in  nature  and  is  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  maturity  of 
thought  in  mathematics  and  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 
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GRADUATE  COURSES 

Mathematics  501A.     Adniinisfrafiou    and  Supervision    of   Mathe- 
]i!aiics.  Part  I 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  problems  met  in  organizing  and 
supervising  the  teaching  of  mathematics.  The  topics  considered  are 
the  functions  and  quahfications  of  the  supervisor  of  mathematics, 
in-service  training  of  teachers,  demonstration  lessons,  professional 
attitude  and  preparation  of  teachers,  department  meetings,  selection 
of  texts,  current  problems,  research,  and  the  basis  for  determining 
objectives.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  efficient  methods  of  securing 
mastery  of  skills,  the  development  of  power  in  problem  solving,  and 
the  organization  of  testing  programs. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  501  B.     Ad ininisf ration   and   Supervision    of   Mathe- 
niafies,  Part  II 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  such  current  problems  of  the  high 
school  as  the  organization  of  a  four-year  course  in  general  mathe- 
matics, revision  of  the  present  college  preparatory  course,  proposals 
for  revision  of,  or  changed  emphasis  in,  the  course  in  plane  geometry, 
as  well  as  suggestions  for  including  some  analytic  geometry  and 
calculus  in  the  senior  high  school.  Reports  of  various  commissions 
on  secondary  mathematics  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  501  C.     The  Teaching  of  Advanced  Secondary  School 
Mathematics 

This  course  presents  the  best  modern  practices  in  teaching  ad- 
vanced algebra,  trigonometry,  solid  geometry,  and  analysis  in  the  last 
two  years  of  the  senior  high  school.  Topics  include :  introducing 
•trigonometry,  teaching  applications  of  trigonometry,  variations  in  the 
.sequence  of  topics,  recent  trends  in  the  curricuhim,  the  aims  of  teach- 
ing solid  geometry,  the  elimination  of  certain  subject  matter  and 
proofs,  the  use  of  algebra  and  trigonometry  in  solid  geometry,  mak- 
ing algebra  thinking  rather  than  manipidation,  applications  of  ad- 
vanced algebra,  and  the  use  of  the  function  concept  in  unifying  the 
mathematical  knowledge  of  the  student.  A  study  is  made  of  out- 
standing experiments  in  teaching  these  subjects  and  methods  of 
adapting  the  material  to  the  abilities  and  interests  of  the  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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MatuKmaTics   503.      I'oiiihlalions  aj  .lliici'ia 

Careful  consiclercitiun  is  given  to  the  fundanR'iil.'il  c(MKei)t.s  and 
postulates  which  form  the  foundation  of  algehra.  V\n)\\  this  hasis 
the  development  of  our  numhcr  system  i^  traced  through  the  ajjplica- 
tion  of  algebraic  operations.  Algel)raic  analysis  supplies  the  criteria 
for  the  possibility  of  geometric  constructions.  Also  a  l)rief  survey  is 
i^iven  of  the  general  theory  and  use  of  rational  integral  functions. 


Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  504.     Modcni  .Ihjcbra 


The  modern  algebraic  theories  of  grou])s.  rings,  and  number  ticlds 
are  studied.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  polynomials  over  a  lield. 
matrices  and  determinants,  and  the  properties  of  linear  indejoendence 
and  linear  dependence. 

Credit :    2  semester-hnurs 

Mathematics  505.     Consumer  MatJiciiiatics 

A  survey  is  made  of  consumer  problems  which  lend  themselves  to 
mathematical  treatment.  Attention  is  given  to  the  placement  and  the 
techniques  of  teaching  such  material  in  the  intermediate  grades  and 
in  the  junior  high  school.  The  principal  topics  included  are:  the  cost 
of  supporting  a  family,  the  cost  of  owning  or  renting  a  home,  problems 
of  insurance,  annuities,  social  security,  investments,  the  quality  and 
cost  of  consumer  goods,  seasonal  trends,  business  cycles,  and  indices 
of  business  activity. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  506.     Current  Research   in   Secondary   MatJieniatics 

Trends  in  the  teaching  of  secondary  mathematics  (grades  7-14)  and 
current  trends  in  general  education  which  affect  the  teaching  of 
secondary  mathematics  are  carefully  studied.  The  influence  of  these 
trends  on  the  syllabi  and  textbooks  in  secondary  mathematics  during 
the  last  several  decades  is  systematically  traced.  A  critical  ix?rusal 
of  the  literature  in  this  field  is  required  to  reach  worth-while  recom- 
mendations for  the  im]:)rovement  of  teaching  secondary  mathematics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  507.     The  Teachi)i(/  of  (rcneral  Matheinatics 

Reports,  recommendations,  and  mathematics  programs  for  high 
school  students  who  liave  other  ohjectivo  than  a  college  preparation, 
are   studied.      Topics   included   are:     characteri>tics   of  non-academic 
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students,  mathematics  for  intelligent  citizenship,  vocational  mathe- 
matics, remedial  arithmetic,  laboratory  mathematics,  source  materials, 
classroom  teaching  techniques,  and  integration  with  other  subject- 
matter  areas  as  in  the  core  curriculum. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  509A.     A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Senior  High  School,  Part  I 

An  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  an  investigation  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  algebra  and  geometry  of  the  secondary  school.  The 
meaning  and  use  of  secondary  mathematics  are  stressed,  rather  than 
the  methods  of  teaching.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  algebra 
as  a  thought  process  and  not  a  mechanical  operation,  types  of  think- 
ing in  algebra  and  geometry,  fundamental  laws  of  arithmetic,  algebra 
as  generalized  arithmetic,  geometrical  interpretation  of  algebra,  the 
function  concept  in  algebra  and  geometry,  the  changing  scope  and 
subject-matter  of  Euclidean  geometry,  limits  and  incommensurables, 
and  integration  (i.  e.,  correlation  and  fusion)  of  all  secondary  mathe- 
matics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

^Mathematics  509B.     A  Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Senior  High  School,  Part  II 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  the  development  and  use  of  the 
limit  concept  in  secondary  mathematics ;  the  introduction  of  analytic 
geometry  and  calculus ;  the  geometry  of  space ;  permutations  and 
combinations ;  the  elements  of  probability  and  statistics.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  adapted  to  the  secondary  level  and  treated  from  the 
professional  viewpoint. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

MatpiEmatics  509C.     A   Critical  Interpretation  of  Mathematics  in 
the  Junior  High  School 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  teachers  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
subject-matter  usually  taught  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  the  nature  of  graphs, 
an  intuitive  and  experimental  approach  in  geometry,  the  arithmetic 
and  algebra  for  social  use  and  interpretation,  approximate  measures 
and  mensuration,  and  integration  with  other  subject  fields.  The 
course  is  open  to  all  junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  and 
those  elementary  school  teachers  who  have  had  two  years  of  high 
school  mathematics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  510A.     .If^plicatious  oj  Matlunialiis:    S<nuil  Stuliil^ 

Fundamental  tojncs  common  to  buth  mathematics  and  social  studies 
are  carefully  examined  includinj,^  ways  and  means  of  intej^rating  these 
topics  in  the  secondary  scliool  curriculum.  They  include:  measure- 
ment in  social  science,  presentation  of  social  data,  use  of  index 
numbers,  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  utilities,  use  oi  charts 
and  graphs,  theory  of  investment,  ])robal)ility,  insurance,  and  annuities. 

Credit:    2  semoter-hours 

Mathematics  510B.     Applications  of  Matlicuiatics:    Scioicc,  Art, 
and  Music 

This  course  surveys  the  mathematics  of  ()i)tics,  electricity,  meteor- 
ology, biology,  chemistry,  physics,  music,  and  similar  topics.  X'arious 
physical  and  biological  laws  including  the  laws  of  growth.  esj)ecially 
the  applications  of  certain  periodic  functions,  are  studied.  The  chief 
purpose  is  to  supply  the  teacher  with  background  material  that  may 
be  used  to  enrich  the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  to  encourage 
further  study  of  these  allied  fields. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics    5 IOC.     Applications   of   Mathematics:      Geography. 
Astronomy,  and  Xaz'igatio)i 

An  opportunity  is  here  offered  for  mathematics  teachers  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  mathematics  of  mapping,  astronomy,  and  naviga- 
tion closely  related  to  the  algebra,  solid  geometry,  and  trigonometry 
taught  in  high  school.  A  study  of  spherical  geometry  and  trigo- 
nometry leads  to  topics  in  mathematical  astronomy  and  geograjihy 
and  to  navigation.  The  discussion  includes  such  topics  as :  latitude 
and  longitude ;  time  and  the  calendar ;  map  projections ;  the  making 
of  star  maps  ;  sizes  and  distances  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars; 
weighing  the  earth  and  moon  ;  and  relativitw 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  511  A.     Foundations  of  Geometry 

A  careful  study  is  made  of  the  fundamental  postulates  and  !)asic 
principles  underlying  Euclidean  synthetic  and  projective  geometries. 
Past  and  present  trends  in  this  held  and  the  resulting  modifications 
are  considered  in  connection  with  the  historical  background  of  each. 
Finally,  the  development  of  the  subject  is  briefly  traced  through  cer- 
tain fundamental  groups  of  associated  theorems  and  their  generaliza- 
tions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  51  IB.     Non-Buclidean  Geometry 

The  development  of  Hyperbolic-Non-Euclidean  and  of  Elliptic 
Non-Euclidean  geometry  is  carefully  traced.  A  brief  survey  of  the 
historical  development  of  each  is  given.  This  course  is  designed  for 
teachers  and  students  of  mathematics  who  desire  a  better  perspective 
of  the  field  of  geometry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  512.     Methods  of  Approximation 

This  course  deals  with  the  determination  of  functions  from  observed 
experimental  data.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  finite  differ- 
ences, symbolic  operators,  differencing,  interpolation  formulae,  the 
Gamma  function,  and  the  Euler-MacLvaurin  formula.  The  course  is 
designed  to  show  the  nature  of  mathematics  as  an  applied  science. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  515.     Differential  Equations 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  the  calculus  considered  from  a  new 
view-point.  Various  applications  of  differential  equations  and  their 
standard  methods  of  solution  are  fully  treated  in  this  course.  Among 
the  topics  included  are :  linear  differential  equations  of  the  first  degree 
and  of  the  first  and  higher  orders,  linear  equations  of  the  nth  order 
with  constant  coefficients,  linear  equations  of  the  second  order,  exact 
and  total  differential  equations,  simultaneous  equations,  numerical 
approximation,  and  partial  differential  equations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics    516A.     The     Theory    of    Functions    of    Complex 

Variables 

The  fundamental  properties  of  complex  numbers  and  the  elemen- 
tary properties  of  functions  of  complex  variables  are  developed. 
These  include  the  properties  of  mapping,  line  integrals,  Cauchy- 
Goursat  Theorem,  and  conformal  mapping.  The  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  theory  are  stressed  by  the  use  of  illustrative  examples. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  516B.     The  Theory  of  Functions  of  Real  Variables 

The  fundamental  properties  of  real  numbers  and  the  elementary 
properties  of  functions  of  real  variables  are  systematically  developed. 
Among  the  topics  considered  are:  continuity,  diiferentiability,  in- 
tegrability,  algebraic  and  transcendental  functions,  hyperbolic 
functions,  and  infinite  series. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  517.     The  Theory  of  \it))ihers 

This  course  offers  a  systematic  treatment  of  certain  fundamental 
properties  of  numbers.  It  includes  such  topics  as:  i)roi)erlies  of 
integers;  prime  numbers;  composite  numhirs;  factorization;  rela- 
tively prime  numbers;  properties  of  coni^rucnces  and  tiieir  solutions; 
fundamental  theorems  of  Fermat,  Euler,  Wilson,  (lauss,  etc. ;  primi- 
tive roots  of  a  congruence;  quadratic  residues;  and  certain  t\pc-s  of 
Diophantine  equations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  521.     Analytical  Mechanics 

The  fundamental  basic  principles  of  this  course  are  Xewton's  laws 
of  motion,  whose  applications  and  conse(|uences  are  carefully  con- 
sidered in  the  study  of  such  topics  as :  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  forces,  the  statics  of  a  particle  and  of  a  rigid  body,  forces  acting 
upon  a  body,  friction,  straight  line  motion,  curvi-linear  motion,  work 
and  energy,  moment  of  inertia,  etc.  The  need  and  usefulness  of- 
mathematics  for  the  explanation  of  physical  phenomena  are  clearly 
shown. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  523.     The  Theory  of  Probability 

In  this  course  the  applications  of  the  theory  of  probability  to  life 
insurance,  statistics,  mechanics,  and  genetics  are  stressed.  Special 
attention  is  paid  to  the  implications  of  probability  in  secondary  school 
mathematics,  and  to  the  teaching  of  probal)ility  in  the  senior  high 
school.  The  ideas  of  choice  in  combinations  and  pernuitations  are 
developed.  The  intuitive  ideas  and  the  classic  paradoxes  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  the  theory  are  also  considered.  Additional 
topics  considered  are :  continuous  probability,  the  normal  ]irobability 
curve,  and  geometric  probability.  It  is  assumed  that  students  taking 
this  course  have  an  understanding  of  college  algebra  and  the  ele- 
mentary ideas  of  calculus. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  524.     Statistical  Inference  and  Sampling  Theory 

In  this  course  the  student  considers  the  j^lanning  and  execution  of 
a  statistical  study.  Among  the  topics  considered  are:  moments  and 
moment  generating  functions ;  binomial,  Poisson,  and  normal  distribu- 
tions; the  general  theory  of  sampling;  student's  distribution;  chi- 
square  distribution;  analysis  of  variance  and  co-variance;  statistical 
control ;  and  the  design  of  experiments.     The  development  of  statis 
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tical  reasoning  is  an  important  aim  of  the  course.     Applications  are 
given  to  industrial,  scientific,  and  social  data. 
Prerequisite :  Mathematics  408 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  528.     Mathematics  Materials  jor  Student  Activities 
and  Club  Programs 

This  course  analyzes  some  of  the  large  amount  of  material  avail 
able  for  individual  and  club  activities  in  mathematics.  Mathematical 
recreation,  plays,  topics  for  essays  or  club  programs,  and  populai 
books  on  mathematics  are  studied.  The  material  considered  varies 
from  elementary  arithmetical  recreations  for  the  elementary  school 
to  topics  involving  advanced  mathematical  ideas.  Topics  considered 
are :  recreations ;  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  logical  problems  in 
arrangement,  polyhedrons  and  crystallography,  classical  problems  oi 
antiquity,  cryptography,  magic  squares,  topological  and  unicursai 
problems. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  529.     Curriculum    Construction   in   Mathematics 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  workshop  or  seminar  in  construct 
ing  curricula  in  mathematics.  The  chief  objective  of  the  course  is 
cooperation  with  those  communities  which  are  planning  changes  in 
their  courses  of  study.  Among  the  topics  considered  are :  the  selec 
tion  of  aims,  a  study  of  recent  courses  of  study  in  mathematics,  the 
reports  of  various  commissions,  and  other  research  pertinent  to  the 
questions  at  issue. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  530.     Mathematical  Materials  and  their  Applicatiom 
in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics 

In  this  course  the  student  considers  the  adaptation  and  use  of 
multisensory  materials  to  motivate  and  improve  the  teaching  of  high 
school  mathematics.  Particular  attention  is  given:  to  the  equipment 
needed  for  the  modern  mathematics  laboratory  and  how  it  may  be 
used  effectively;  to  plans  for  the  extra-curricular  activities  in  mathe 
matics,  such  as  mathematics  clubs  and  assembly  programs ;  to  such 
visual  aids  as  pictures,  lantern  slides,  motion  pictures,  and  bulletin 
board  exhibits;  and  to  the  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets  needed 
for  the  school  and  the  teacher's  library. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  531.     Survey  oj  Uujlicr  MathcuuUus 

The  principal  aim  of  this  course  is  to  ^ive  the  studciii  .^uim  iu^.-ui 
into  the  nature  and  content  of  various  fields  of  hij^her  mathematics. 
This  includes  a  discussion  of  the  hasic  structure  an<l  framework  of 
the  following  branches  of  higher  mathematics :  foundations  of  logic, 
higher  algebra  and  algebraic  theories,  theory  of  groups,  synthetic  and 
analytic  projective  geometries,  differential  geometry,  X-dimensional 
geometry,  topology,  vector  analysis,  and  calculus  of  variations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  532.     Projective  Geometry 

The  methods  of  synthetic  and  analytic  projective  geometry  are 
compared  and  used  to  emphasize  the  fundamental  concei)ts  of  Eu- 
clidean geometry.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  dependence  of  many 
common  properties  and  theorems  of  Euclidean  geometry  upon  the 
properties  of  lines,  parallelism,  perpendicularity,  similarity  of  figures, 
and  the  definition  of  distance.  Other  topics  considered  include :  the 
principle  of  duality,  perspective  and  projective  correspondences,  the 
theorems  of  Desargues  and  Pascal,  nets  of  rationality,  homogeneous 
and  nonhomogeneous  coordinates,  and  conies. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  540.     Research  Seiiii)iar  in  Matlieiuoties 

This  seminar  is  designed  primarily  for  those  students  who  select 
some  problem  of  interest  in  either  the  subject  matter  or  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  for  intensive  study  and  research.  A  written  report 
is  required  of  each  student. 

The  course  is  open  to  all  students  who  have  had  at  least  eight 
semester-hours  of  graduate  work  in  mathematics.  It  is  required  of 
all  students  who  wish  to  write  a  master's  dissertation  in  this  field. 

Credit :    2  semester-liours 

Mathematics  601.     Workshop:   Current  Problems  in   the  Mathe- 
matics Piehi 

This  course  is  conducted  as  a  worksliop  for  the  solution  of  such 
actual  problems  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics  as :  courses  in  mathe- 
matics for  the  general  and  for  the  specializing  student ;  integration  of 
mathematics  with  other  courses;  revision  of  subject-matter  in  par- 
ticular fields,  such  as  in  plane  geometry ;  and  research  problems  in 
specific  units  of  work.  The  class  meets  for  conferences,  rejX)rts,  and 
lectures.  Individual  conferences  between  the  instructor  or  consultant 
and  each  individual  member  of  the  class  are  held  by  appointment. 

Crerlit :    3  semester-hours 
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SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

For  more  complete  descriptions  of  these  courses  see  the  under- 
graduate catalog. 

Mathkmatics  401.     The   Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  Secondary 
Schools 

The  techniques  of  teaching  different  units  of  work  in  the  secondary 
school  are  studied,  and  the  application  of  these  techniques  in  a  demon- 
stration class  is  observed  by  the  student.  Eventually,  the  student 
participates  in  organizing  and  preparing  teaching  material;  in  con- 
ducting class  activities ;  in  constructing,  administering,  and  evaluating 
tests ;  in  tutoring ;  and  in  other  teaching  activities. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 


Mathematics  401X.     The  Teaching  of  Matheniatics  in  Secondary 
Schools 

Various  methods  and  techniques  of  teaching  different  units  of  work 
in  secondary  school  mathematics  are  studied.  Out  of  his  own  experi- 
ence and  that  of  others,  the  student  is  required  to  formulate  and  dis- 
cuss effective  teaching  procedures.  Units  of  work  are  discussed  as 
to  content,  organization,  presentation,  teaching  techniques,  and 
evaluation  of  achievement.  Criteria  for  the  selection  and  use  of 
modern  texts  and  auxiliary  teaching  materials  are  included. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  402.     Applications  of  Mathematics 

The  student  is  taught  how  to  use  and  adjust  those  modern  instru- 
ments of  precision  which  can  be  used  to  motivate  the  teaching  of 
mathematics  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Included  among 
these  are  the  slide  rule,  transit,  sextant,  planimeter,  plane  table,  solar 
telescope,  and  astronomical  telescope  with  equatorial  mountings. 
Such  early  instruments  as  the  astrolabe,  hypsometer,  baculum,  and 
optical  square  are  also  considered. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Mathematics  404.     Readings  and  Lectures  in  Mathejnatics 

Lectures  are  given  upon  advanced  topics  in  mathematics  and  on 
those  phases  of  mathematics  which  are  finding  new  applications, 
especially  as  they  are  related  to  the  secondary  field. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  405.     History  oj  Malliciiuitics 

As  a  study  of  elementary  niatheniatics  emphasis  is  placeil  uii  the 
historical  growth  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry.  The  develop- 
ment of  fundamental  concepts  and  operations  involving  the  use  of 
symbols  is  studied  with  emphasis  placed  upon  noteworthy  contribu- 
tions and  the  influence  of  leading  mathematicians.  A  by-j)roduct  is 
the  motivating  effect  of  historical  information  on  the  teaching  and 
learning  of  mathematics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Mathematics  406.     Solid  Analytic  Geometry 

A  review  and  extension  of  the  theory  of  determinants,  a  study  of 
lines  and  planes  in  space,  of  space  coordinates,  transformation  of 
coordinates,  loci  in  space,  the  sphere,  and  of  quadric  surfaces  are 
considered  in  this  course.  The  study  of  the  general  quadratic  equa- 
tion in  three  variables,  invariance  under  motion,  and  the  classification 
of  numerical  equations  completes  the  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


^Mathematics  407.     Advanced  Calculus 

After  a  brief  review  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of  elementary 
calculus,  more  advanced  topics  are  considered  which  include  the  theory 
of  limits,  continuity,  the  general  theorem  of  mean  value,  infinite  series, 
partial  dififerentiation,  and  multiple  integrals. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  408.     A)i  Introduction  to  Elementary  Mathematical 
Statistics 

This  first  course  covers  the  usual  topics  in  statistics  using  calculus 
as  a  major  tool  in  the  derivation  of  formulae. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Mathematics  410.     Mathematics  oj  Finance 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  elementary  theory  of 
simple  and  compound  interest  and  leads  to  the  solution  of  practical 
problems  in  annuities,  sinking  funds,  amortization,  depreciation, 
stocks  and  bonds,  installment  buying,  and  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Mathematics  412.     Modern  Geometry 

This  course  presents  a  treatment  of  modern  synthetic  geometry  on 
an  advanced  level.  It  is  based  on  a  fundamental  framework  of  plane 
geometry  and  maturity  of  teaching  in  the  field  of  mathematics.  Topics 
treated  are  loci  and  geometric  constructions ;  fundamental  theorems 
of  Ceva,  Menelaus,  Stewart,  Euler,  Ptolemy,  etc. ;  homothetic  figures, 
the  harmonic  range,  noteworthy  lines  and  points,  systems  of  circles, 
and  inversion. 

This  course  is  not  open  for  credit  to  students  who  have  received 
credit  for  Mathematics  301. 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  vSCIFAXE 

The  teacher  of  secondary  school  science  is  faced  constantly  with 
the  problem  of  maintaining  his  professional  competence  with  respect 
to  recent  advances  in  the  fields  of  science  and  science  education. 

The  past  two  decades  have  brought  forth  an  astonishing  array  of 
new  discoveries  in  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  other  branches 
of  science.  Entirely  new  scientific  points  of  view  have  to  be  con- 
sidered by  a  teacher  who  wishes  to  keep  his  classroom  practices  up 
to  date  with  the  most  recent  findings  as  reported  in  current  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  books. 

The  unusual  growth  of  enrollment  in  secondary  schools  has  brought 
the  science  teacher  numerous  difficult  problems  of  science  education 
which  require  a  more  scholarly  background  than  has  been  necessary 
in  previous  decades.  It  is  clear  that  the  demands  to  be  made  upon 
the  science  teacher  in  the  near  future  w^ill  greatly  exceed  those  of 
any  previous  decade.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  science  and 
secondary  education  is  necessary  to  professional  success  and  pro- 
motion. 

Other  factors  operate  to  multiply  the  problems  of  high  school 
science  teachers.  The  rapid  growth  of  work  in  science  in  elemen- 
tary schools  and  the  extraordinary  growth  of  junior  high  school 
science  preparation  foreshadow  a  fundamental  reorganization  of  the 
senior  high  school  science  program.  This  work  is  now  well  under 
way  in  many  sections  of  the  country.  The  courses  oflfered  here  are 
designed  to  help  the  science  teacher  meet  these  changing  needs. 

Prior  to  matriculation  in  the  Science  Department  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  degree  tlie  student  should  complete  a  subject  matter  back- 
ground of  thirty  semester-hours  of  college  science  distributed  in  the 
areas  of  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics.  Deficiencies  must  l)e 
made  up  prior  to  the  conferment  of  the  A.  M.  degree.  A  minimum 
of  eighteen  semester-hours  of  graduate  credit  work  in  science  is  re- 
quired. Science  401  will  not  be  accepted  toward  meeting  this 
eighteen  semester-hour  departmental  requirement.  The  student's 
work  program  is  prepared  in  cooperation  with  the  science  adviser. 
Any  changes  in  the  student's  work  program  are  made  only  witli  tlie 
written  approval  of  the  science  adviser. 
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COURSE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  A.  M.  DEGREE 
IN  SCIENCE 

I.     Integration  Requirements 

Each  student  must  take  Integration  503,  Methods  and  In- 
struments of  Research,  and  four  additional  semester-hours  in 
Integration  courses. 


11.     Science  Requirements 

A.  The  candidate  must  complete  three  four  semester-hour 
courses  from  among  the  following : 

Biology       402,  407,  408,  409,  509 
Chemistry  405.  406,  407,  408,  411,  412,  508,  509,  510 
Physics       402,  405,  406,  407,  408,  409,  411,  510,  512 
Science       405,  410 

12  semester-hours 

B.  The  candidate  may  elect  two  to  three  semester-hours  from 
among  the  following: 

Biology  501,  Chemistry  501,  Science  401D 

C.  The  candidate  may  elect  up  to  six  semester-hours  from 
among  the  following: 

Biology       412,  413,  414,  508 

Chemistry  413 

Physics       513 

Science       411.  412,  413,  414,  415,  418 

Minimum  for  B  and  C — 6  semester-hours 

D.  The  candidate  must  take  Science  505,  Science  Seminar  for 
Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools. 

2  semester-hours 

E.  With  the  consent  of  his  adviser,  the  candidate  may  elect 
from  among  Science  courses,  Integration  courses,  or  other 
courses  on  the  400-500  level. 

Maximum  possible  for  E — 6  semester-hours 
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BIOLOGY 
GRADUATE  COURSES 

Biology  501.     The   Teaching  oj  Tiulogy  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  is  a  seminar  and  research  course  designed  to  give  opportunity 
for  study  of  the  best  methods  and  practices  being  used  in  the  teach- 
ing of  secondary  school  biology.  Major  topics  of  discussion  are : 
aims  of  secondary  school  biology,  course  content,  functions  of  text- 
books, testing,  laboratory  exercises  and  demonstrations,  and  the  col- 
lection and  use  of  suitable  and  available  laboratory  materials.  A 
study  is  made  of  recent  research  studies  in  the  field  of  biology 
teaching. 

Prerequisite:    16  semester-hours  of  work  in  biology 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Biology  508.     Social  Applications  of  Biology 

This  field-study  course  ofifers  to  teachers  of  science  an  opportunity 
to  gain  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  uses  made  of  biological  principles 
in  industry  and  in  modern  laboratories.  Field  trips  are  designed  to 
cover  such  varied  interests  as  public  health  and  hospital  routine 
laboratories,  medical  botanical  research  laboratories,  and  the  insj)ec- 
tion  of  model  industries  developing  biological  products. 

Prerequisite:    12  semester-hours  of  work  in  biology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Biology  509.     Field  Studies  of  Flo7vering  Plants 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  upon  the  methods  of  iden- 
tification of  higher  plants  and  the  ecological  factors  affecting  the 
growth  and  development  of  these  plants.  Plants  in  their  winter  con- 
ditions are  considered  first.  As  the  season  progresses,  the  emphasis 
changes  from  the  identification  of  woody  to  herbaceous  forms.  Plant 
communities  of  various  types  are  observed,  and  the  factors  influenc- 
ing their  development  are  discussed.  Field  trips  are  taken  to  such, 
typical  habitats  as  the  Pine  Barrens,  Troy  Meadows,  Raritan,  and 
others. 

Prerequisite :  General  botany 

Credit :    4  scmcster-liours 
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Biology  402.     Mammalian  Anatomy  and  Histology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  gross  structure  of  a  typical  mammal  and  of 
the  structural  peculiarities  of  its  various  tissues.  Both  the  anatomical 
studies  and  histological  studies  included  in  this  course  are  pursued 
with  functional  significance  strongly  emphasized.  This  course  pre- 
pares the  student  for  the  study  of  human  physiology. 

Prerequisite :  8  semester-hours  of  work  in  zoology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Biology  407.     Comparative  Embryology 

A  study  is  made  of  the  stages  in  development  and  factors  influencing 
the  development  of  different  animal  types,  particularly  the  vertebrates. 
Students  in  this  course  follow  carefully  the  development  of  the  chick 
through  the  earlier  stages. 

Prerequisite :  8  semester-hours  of  work  in  zoology 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Biology  408.     Biological  Technique 

This  course  is  designed  to  furnish  the  prospective  teacher  of 
biology  with  the  technical  details  necessary  to  enable  him  as  a  secon- 
dary school  teacher  to  handle  successfully  biological  materials  and 
experiments  and  demonstrations  in  which  these  materials  are 
employed. 

Prerequisites :  8  semester-hours  of  work  in  zoology  and  4  semester- 
hours  of  work  in  botany 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Biology  409.     Human  Physiology 

A  study  is  made  of  normal  and  abnormal  physiology  based  on 
previous  study  of  mammalian  anatomy  and  histology.  In  addition  to 
an  analysis  of  the  part  played  by  organs  and  tissues  in  carrying  out 
the  essential  functions  of  the  body,  special  attention  is  given  to 
problems  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

Prerequisite :  A  course  in  vertebrate  anatomy  or  Biology  402 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 


Biology  412.     Genetics 

This  course  considers  the  scientific  basis  of  the  gene  concept  and 
its  support  in  experiment  from  Mendel's  work  to  the  present  allega- 
tions of  the  Lysenko  school.  Documents  of  some  of  the  milestones 
in  the  history  of  the  science  are  studied,  and  the  adherence  to  scien- 
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tific  method  is  carefully  noted.  The  wide  uses  of  the  science  in  plant 
and  animal  improvement  and  the  discoveries  related  to  man's  lieredity 
make  an  integral  part  of  the  study.  The  course  helps  the  teacher  of 
biology  or  social  studies  to  discriminate  hctween  what  is  scientiticaliy 
known  and  what  is  political  philos()j)hy  in  genetics.  Lahoratory  exer- 
cises supplement  lectures  and  discussion. 

Prerequisite :  A  course  in  college  biology 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

BioivOGY  413.     Economic  Botany 

The  consideration  of  the  importance  of  plants  and  ])lant  lift.-  to  the 
world  in  general  and  to  man  in  particular  is  the  ])rincii)al  aim  of  this 
course.  The  economic  importance  of  bacteria,  fungi,  and  other  lower 
plants  is  considered  as  well  as  that  of  the  seed  plants. 

Prerequisite :  One  year  of  general  botany 

Credit :  2  semester-hours 

Biology  414.     Field  Ornithology 

New  Jersey  is  one  of  the  best  areas  in  the  East  for  the  study  of 
birds.  On  the  Montclair  campus  alone,  over  130  species  have  been 
observed.  This  course  deals  primarily  with  the  identification  and 
natural  history  of  birds.  A  variety  of  habitats  is  visited  so  that  one 
can  become  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  requirements  of  this  un- 
usually well-adapted  vertebrate  type.  Migration,  methods  of  attract- 
ing and  protecting  birds,  the  value  of  birds,  and  other  problems  are 
also  considered. 

Prerequisite :  A  year  of  biology  or  th.e  equivalent 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


CHEMISTRY 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Chemistry  501.     The  Teaching  of  Chemistry  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  satisfies  the  requirements  in  the  teaching  of  chemistry 
for  the  limited  secondary  certificate.  A  study  is  made  of  tlie  objtx'- 
tives,  recent  trends,  methods  of  presentation,  courses  of  study,  lesson 
planning,  instructional  aids,  and  subject  maltt>-  of  high  school 
chemistry. 

Prerequisite:    16  semester-hours  in  chemistry 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  508.     Advanced   Organic    Chemistry — Biochemistry 

In  this  course  a  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  hving  organ- 
isms, their  nutritional  requirements,  their  mechanism  for  promoting 
and  regulating  chemical  action,  and  their  metabolism  of  foods.  A 
laboratory  study  is  made  of  the  components  of  foods,  enzyme  action, 
isolation  of  proteins,  etc.,  blood  and  urine  analysis. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  405  and  406,  organic  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  509.     Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry 

This  course  offers  opportunity  for  intensive  and  systematic  study 
of  the  elements  in  the  light  of  the  periodic  classification.  Selected 
theories  and  principles  of  inorganic  chemistry  and  some  of  their  ap- 
plications are  studied  in  detail.  A  study  is  made  of  types  of  com- 
pounds. Directed  use  of  chemical  literature  is  an  important  part  of 
this  course.  Individual  experimental  work  in  the  laboratory  consists 
chiefly  of  preparation  and  purification  of  inorganic  compounds  and 
testing  for  impurities  in  the  products. 

Prerequisite :  A  course  in  quantitative  analysis 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  510.     Pood  Inspection  and  Analysis 

A  study  is  made  of  the  composition  of  commercial  food  products, 
the  laws  governing  purity  and  marketing  of  foods,  methods  of  analysis 
of  foods  and  cosmetics,  and  the  judging  of  foods  for  quality.  Trips 
are  made  to  food  laboratories  and  food  processing  plants. 

Prerequisites :  Organic  chemistry  and  quantitative  analysis 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Chemistry  405.     Organic  Chemistry,  Part  I 

The  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  carbon  compounds  and  gives  in- 
creased facility  and  experience  in  manipulating  complicated  chemical 
apparatus.  It  treats  of  the  role  of  chemistry  in  life  processes,  includ- 
ing the  synthesis  and  adaptation  of  carbon  compounds  in  industry,  in 
medicine,  and  in  daily  living.  The  first  semester's  work  covers  the 
chemistry  of  simple  chain  compounds  and  includes  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates. 

Prerequisites :  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  406.     Organic  Chemistry,  Part  II 

The  work  of  this  course  covers  the  chemistry  of  niuUiple  func- 
tional chain  compounds,  the  ring  compounds,  vitamins,  hormones, 
and  the  application  of  these  compounds  in  industry,  in  foods,  and 
in  medicine. 

Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-huurs 

Chemistry  407.     Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis 

This  course  is  adapted  to  the  needs  and  preparation  of  students. 
The  student,  after  consultation  with  the  instructor,  may  select 
analyses  from  the  following:  general  or  special  types  of  oxidation- 
reduction  ;  gravimetric  methods ;  colorimetric  methods ;  use  of  organic 
reagents  in  analyses;  electrometric  titrations;  conductimetric  titra- 
tion; spectrographic  methods  of  analysis;  electrodepusition  of  metals; 
and  special  methods  of  analysis. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics  and  one  semester  of  quanti- 
tative analysis,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408A.     Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  I 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  enable  science  teachers  to  under- 
stand the  type  of  chemical  industries  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and 
the  nature  of  their  problems.  A  survey  is  made  by  lectures,  reports, 
and  trips  to  plants  of  the  chemical  industries  in  the  State.  This  sec- 
tion of  the  course  stresses  the  importance  and  the  characteristics  of 
chemical  industries,  the  various  unit  operations  used  by  the  industries 
to  carry  out  chemical  reactions,  the  controls  used  to  insure  quality, 
organization  for  research,  and  the  type  of  workers  employed. 

Prerequisites :  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permis- 
sion of  the  instructor 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Chemistry  408B.     Industrial  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  chemical  industries  of  the  metropolitan 
area  utilizing  the  methods  outlined  in  Chemistry  408A.  Also,  a 
study  is  made  of  the  economics  of  chemical  industry,  chemistry  and 
industry  in  general,  and  the  effects  of  chemical  discoveries  upon  liv- 
ing conditions. 

Prerequisites  :  General  and  organic  chemistry,  or  special  permission 
of  the  instructor 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Chemistry  411.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  I 

This  course,  the  first  half  of  a  year's  work  in  physical  chemistry, 
deals  with  gases,  liquids,  crystals,  physical  properties  and  electrolytes, 
colloids,  thermochemistry,  and  homogeneous  and  heterogeneous 
equilibria. 

Prerequisites :  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry, 
Chemistry  202,  analytical  chemistry,  and  Physics 
101  and  102,  general  college  physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


Chemistry  412.     Physical  Chemistry,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  with  electrical  conductance,  electrolytic  equi- 
librium, electromotive  force,  electrolysis,  polarization,  chemical 
kinetics,  photo-chemical  reactions,  atomic  structure,  molecular  struc- 
ture, and  radioactivity. 

Prerequisites :  Chemistry  101  and  102,  general  college  chemistry, 
Chemistry  202,  analytical  chemistry,  and  Physics 
101  and  102,  general  college  physics 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


Chemistry  413.     Atomic  Structure  and  Atomic  Energy 

This  is  a  lecture  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  a 
modern  conception  of  the  structure  of  matter  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
some  significant  aspects  of  atomic  energy.  Some  of  the  topics  studied 
include  the  following:  discoveries  leading  to  knowledge  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  atom ;  isotopes ;  nuclear  fission ;  nuclear  reactions ;  chem- 
ical versus  atomic  explosions ;  the  chain-reacting  pile ;  production  of 
plutonium ;  detection  and  measurement  of  nuclear  radiation  and 
incendiary  effects  of  atomic  explosions ;  atomic  energy  for  peace-time 
uses;  radioactive  isotopes  in  agricultural,  biological,  and  chemical 
research;  and  availability  of  materials  for  atomic  energy. 

Prerequisites :  General    college    chemistry    and     general     college 
physics,  or  special  permission  of  the  instructor 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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PHYSICS 
GRADUATE  COURSES 

Physics  510.     Advanced  Problems  in  Photography 

This  course  is  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  camera  cluh  teacher 
and  the  hobbyist.  The  course  inchides  negative  and  positive  altera- 
tions, toning,  printing  processes,  studio  portraits,  color  photography, 
and  photomicrography.  The  student  is  expected  to  submit  prints  of 
exhibition  quality  for  public  showing. 

Prerequisites:  General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry, 
and  a  first  course  in  photography 


Credit :    4  semester-hours 


Physics  512.     Modern  Physics 


This  course  is  a  survey  of  recent  experimental  research  in  physics 
and  of  the  newer  theories  concerning  nuclear  physics  and  electricity. 
Such  topics  as  atomic  spectra,  radioactivity,  artificial  transmutation 
of  the  elements,  and  cosmic  rays  are  discussed. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry, 
and  a  course  in  electrical  measurements 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 


Physics  513.     Nuclear  Radiation 

A  study  of  the  nature  of  radiations  is  made.  Particular  attention 
is  given  to  radiation  measurement  technique.  The  course  is  con- 
cluded with  a  study  of  health  physics  as  related  to  radiation  dosages 
and  their  effects.  Some  attention  is  paid  to  disposal  of  radioactive 
wastes,  radiation  protection,  and  safety  precautions. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics,  general  college  chemistry, 
and  a  course  in  electrical  measurements 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Physics  402.    Advanced  Electricity 

The  most  important  aims  and  purposes  of  the  course  are  as  fol 
lows:  (1)  to  provide  a  substantial  background  of  training  in  the 
fundamental  laws  and  principles  governing  the  generation  and  use 
of  electricity;  (2)  to  develop  skill  in  manipulating  laboratory  and 
demonstration  apparatus;  and  (3)  to  learn  the  basic  principles  of 
alternating  current  circuits. 

Prerequisites :    Physics  101  and  102  and  Chemistry  101  and  102 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  405.     Light  and  Optical  Instruments 

Topics  included  for  study  in  the  classroom  and  laboratory  are :  the 
propagation  of  light;  emission  and  absorption  of  radiant  energy; 
reflection,  refraction,  polarization ;  spectrum  analysis ;  photometric 
measurements;  photoelectric  cells;  measurement  of  high  tempera- 
tures ;  characteristics  of  illumination,  modern  illuminants ;  and  indus- 
trial and  domestic  uses  of  light. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  406.     Astronomy 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  celestial 
sphere,  celestial  motions,  and  the  phenomena  associated  therewith; 
to  make  him  aware  of  the  principles  of  astronomy.  It  consists  of  a 
survey  of  the  solar  system,  practical  problems  in  locating  and  identify- 
ing celestial  bodies,  a  consideration  of  light  and  matter,  the  basic 
laws  of  motion,  the  physical-chemical  properties  of  the  sun  and  stars, 
stellar  scales  and  maps,  the  measurement  of  distance,  the  cosmology 
of  the  universe,  the  history  of  astronomical  concepts,  and  the  regu- 
larities, irregularities,  and  evolution  of  the  solar  system. 

This  study  is  aided  by  the  use  of  selected  films  and  slides,  actual 
sky  study  and  field  trips,  the  use  of  the  sextant,  octant,  transit, 
spectroscope,  sky  maps,  planetaria,  and  by  telescopic  observations. 

Prerequisites :  General  college  physics  and  chemistry 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 
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Physics  407A.     Aviation,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  with  the  historical  devcloimient  of  aviation,  air 
traffic  rules,  airworthiness  regulations,  pilot  certification,  types  ol 
aircrafts,  aircraft  structures,  principles  of  aerodynamics,  lift,  drag, 
stability,  motions  of  an  airplane,  piloting,  motorl'ess  flight,  and  air- 
craft engines.  Flight  experience  is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this 
course. 

Prerequisite :  General  college  physics 

Credit :    2  semcster-liours 

Physics  407B.     Aviation,  Part  II 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  the  topics  considered  in  Physics 
407A  and  also  develops  an  understanding  of  power  performance, 
propellers,  engine  instruments,  and  flight  instruments.  Flight  ex- 
perience is  made  available  as  a  part  of  this  course. 

Prerequisite :  General  college  physics 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Physics  408.     Advanced  Aviation 

This  course  consists  of  the  study  of  navigation ;  meteorology  as 
applied  to  flight  operations ;  radio  communications ;  flight  and  navi- 
gational radio  aids;  instrument  flights;  jet,  turbojet,  and  rocket 
flight ;  and  recent  advancements  in  aviation. 

Prerequisite:  Physics  407 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 

Physics  409.    Introduction  to  Radio  Communication 

This  course  deals  with  direct  and  alternating  current  circuits ;  con- 
struction and  operation  of  detectors ;  characteristics  of  audio  and  radio 
frequency  amplifiers ;  vacuum  tubes ;  and  comparisons  of  amplitude 
modulated  and  frequency  modulated  transmission  and  reception. 

Prerequisites :    General  college  physics  and  a  course  in  electrical 
measurements 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Physics  411.     Photography 

This  course  consists  of  laboratory  work  and  field  work  supple- 
mented by  lectures  and  demonstrations.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
physical  principles  in  the  construction  of  cameras,  projection  printers, 
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tanks,  and  filters.  Special  attention  is  given  to  chemical  principles 
in  the  development  of  films  and  paper,  toning,  intensification,  and 
reduction. 

Prerequisites:    General    physics   and    general    chemistry    or    per- 
mission of  the  instructor 

Credit:    4  semester-hours 


SCIENCE 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Science  505.    Science  Seminar  for  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 

This  course  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  graduate  students 
in  science,  supervisors,  and  science  teachers:  (1)  to  investigate  re- 
search in  science  education;  (2)  to  organize  science  experiences  and 
science  information  with  teaching  materials  for  the  public  schools. 
Each  member  of  the  group  selects  a  project.  This  project  must  be 
presented  to  the  science  faculty  and  graduate  students  for  evaluation. 

Prerequisite  :    Certification  to  teach  science  or  matriculation  for  the 
A.  M.  degree  in  science 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 

Science  401  D.     The  Teaching  of  Aviation  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  covers  the  study  of  State  aviation  programs,  texts, 
bulletins,  free  material  for  school  use,  demonstration  equipment,  tests, 
working  models,  visual  aids,  and  references  needed  to  teach  aero- 
dynamics, aircraft  engines,  meteorology,  navigation,  and  aircraft  com- 
munication in  high  schools.  Field  trips  to  airports  and  aviation 
industries  are  included. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Science  404.     Problems  in  the  Teaching  of  Science 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  assignment  in  student-teaching 
in  a  public  high  school  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  has  accumu- 
lated some  experience  with  the  problems  of  high  school  science  in- 
struction, he  returns  to  the  college  campus  for  an  intensive  study  of 
a  limited  number  of  problems  in  a  single  field  of  science. 

Prerequisites :  See  the  undergraduate  bulletin  for  required  courses 
in  biology,  chemistry,  and  physics 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Science  405.     field  and  Laboratory  Studies  in  Scioice 

This  integrated  course  is  designed  to  show  the  relationship  in  the 
geological  rock  formations,  the  types  of  soil,  water  patterns,  plant 
communities,  and  animal  inhabitants  in  northern  New  Jersey,  and 
the  effects  on  human  occupations.  The  field  trips  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  data  and  materials  for  intensive  work  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  experiments  are  designed  to  give  the  student  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  common  but  possibly  unstudied  features  of  the 
landscape ;  e.  g.,  soils  are  reproduced  in  profile  and  examined  micro- 
scopically, physically,  and  chemically ;  water  from  a  variety  of  sources 
is  tested  for  biological  and  chemical  impurities;  the  census  of  plant 
and  animal  inhabitants  of  typical  areas  is  associated  with  relevant 
factors  in  the  environment.  Discussions  precede  and  follow  the  field 
and  laboratory  work  to  establish  the  probable  history  of  the  area  and 
to  suggest  the  probable  trend,  whether  advancing  or  retrogressing, 
of  its  development.  Stress  is  placed  on  the  kinds  of  human  control 
in  specific  communities  which  would  best  serve  their  progress. 

Students  are  asked  to  submit  an  analysis  of  the  geological  and 
biological  features  of  some  known  community,  based  on  the  skills 
and  principles  learned.  Some  other  objectives  of  the  course  include 
an  understanding  of  the  organization  of  school  museums  for  learning 
purposes,  the  making  of  ecological  maps  and  illustrating  them  with 
photographs  and  diagrams,  and  the  techniques  of  ecological  field  trips. 
Two  instructors,  a  chemist  and  a  biologist,  collaborate  in  giving  this 
course. 

Prerequisite:  Proficiency  in  biology  and  chemistry 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 


Science  410.     Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations 

This  course  covers  the  methods  of  experimental  instruction  in 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  A  detailed  study  is  made  of  about 
three  hundred  demonstrations. 

Prerequisites :  General   college   chemistry,   college   physics,   and   a 
course  in  general  biology^ 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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Science;  411.     Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Science 

In  this  course  each  student  selects  a  phase  of  field  science  in  which 
he  does  advanced  research  under  the  guidance  of  the  instructor. 
Plant  ecology,  bird-life,  pond  life,  fungi,  tree  diseases,  and  insect  life 
are  a  few  of  the  areas  from  which  the  student  may  choose. 

Prerequisites:  Science  405,  Field  and  Laboratory  Studies  in 
Science,  or  its  equivalent  plus  at  least  12  points  in 
biology 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Science  412.    Field  Studies  in  Science:  Biological 

Extensive  instruction  in  the  identification  and  natural  history  of 
fauna  and  flora  is  given  in  this  course.  Students  examine  the  ecology 
of  plant  and  animal  communities  (terrestrial  and  aquatic)  and  relate 
such  communities  with  man's  use  of  natural  resources.  The  relation 
of  field  activities  to  present  school  curricula  is  considered.  No 
previous  science  courses  are  required. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Science  413.     Field  Studies  in  Science:  Physical 

Emphasis  in  this  course  is  given  to  local  and  New  Jersey  geology, 
minerals,  soils,  and  waters,  with  emphasis  on  the  chemical  and 
physical  aspects  of  soil  and  water.  Field  trips  are  taken  through  the 
Kittatinny  Mountains  and  to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Science  414.     Conservation  of  Plants  and  Animals 

The  social,  economic,  and  ecological  implications  of  plant  and 
animal  conservation  are  considered  together  in  this  course.  Discus- 
sion periods  are  interspersed  with  field  trips  to  forests  and  wildlife 
management  areas.  Co-operating  experts  from  State  and  Federal 
agencies  bring  special  contributions  in  their  fields.  Visual  aids  are 
used  extensively. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Science  415.     Conservation  of  Soil  and  Water 

The  social,  economic,  and  ecological  implications  of  soil  and  water 
conservation  are  considered  together  in  this  course.  Discussion 
periods  are  interspersed  with  field  trips  to  selected  areas.  Outside 
experts  bring  special  contributions  in  their  fields.  Visual  aids  are 
used  extensively. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Science  418.    Three  Centuries  of  Science  Progress 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  fundamental  world  changes  that 
have  resulted  in  the  past  three  hundred  years  from  scientific  dis- 
coveries. Topics  considered  are  the  following:  a  background  of 
the  beliefs  and  practices  of  the  age;  the  processes  of  thought  which 
produced  skepticism;  the  experiments  devised  to  disprove  ruling 
opinions ;  the  new  concepts  arising  from  fresh  evidence ;  and  the 
social,  economic,  and  philosophic  adjustments  following  the  dis- 
coveries. Stress  is  given  to  the  nature  of  scientific  inquiry,  its 
cumulative  nature,  its  desire  for  freedom,  and  how  to  judge  the 
probable  fruitfulness  of  a  research  problem.  The  role  which  the  man 
of  science  occupies  in  the  world  today  is  contrasted  with  his  counter- 
part in  earlier  centuries.  Class  demonstrations  of  historical  experi- 
ments, readings  in  the  original  literature,  and  lectures  and  discussions 
are  employed  by  the  three  or  more  science  teachers  of  the  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Science  419.     Field  Science  and  Conservation 

In  this  course  students  study  phases  of  field  science  whicli  arc  re- 
lated to  conservation.  The  components  of  soil  and  water  which  pro- 
duce good  crops  are  studied.  Students  gain  an  understanding  of  farm 
practices  by  visiting  several  nearby  farms.  Forest  and  wood-lot  man- 
agement, w^ildlife  preservation,  mineral  resources  use.  and  other  im- 
portant areas  in  which  science  influences  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  are  investigated. 

Credit :  2  semester-hours 


Science  420.     Water  Supply  and  Conservation  Problems 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  students  an  opportunity  to  do  an 
extensive  study  of  the  water  supply  problems  in  New  Jersey  and  sur- 
rounding states.  A  study  of  water  tables,  rainfall,  irrigation,  drain- 
age, flooding,  water  shed  management,  stream  pollution,  and  soil 
erosion,  give  students  a  background  for  understanding  the  problems 
involved  in  domestic  and  industrial  use  of  water.  State  and  regional 
water  conservation  projects  such  as  Incodel,  Passaic  \'alley  Flood 
Control,  and  Stoney  Brook  Watershed  are  studied.  Teaching  ma- 
terials are  supplied,  and  methods  of  presenting  this  material  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  pupils  are  demonstrated  and  discussed. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

The  teacher  of  social  studies  works  in  a  field  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  constantly  changing  and  expanding.  The  necessity  for  con- 
stant study,  especially  with  regard  to  the  contemporary  social  situation 
and  its  problems,  presses  upon  every  secondary  school  teacher  of  the 
social  studies.  The  Social  Studies  Department  at  Montclair  intends 
to  provide  for  such  teachers  courses  of  an  advanced  character  which 
will  help  to  keep  them  abreast  of  the  changes  in  a  changing  world. 
It  also  will  provide  advanced  courses  for  those  teachers  who  wish  to 
increase  their  preparedness  in  specialized  secondary  school  subjects. 
Finally,  it  aims  to  provide  for  the  teacher-in-service  an  opportunity 
for  keeping  informed  concerning  the  changing  techniques  and  prob- 
lems of  teaching  the  social  studies.  Selections  from  advanced  courses 
of  the  sort  just  described  lead  to  the  Master's  degree  in  the  social 
studies. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Master's  degree  in  social  studies,  candi- 
dates will  either  prepare  a  thesis  or  pass  an  oral  examination  based 
upon  a  selected  field  of  research. 

Requirements  in  the  Sociai.  Studies  Department 

In  general,  a  candidate  must  ofTer  thirty-two  hours  of  graduate 
credit,  at  least  eighteen  of  which  must  be  in  the  field  of  Social  Studies, 
six  in  the  field  of  Integration,  and  six  or  eight  (depending  upon  the 
number  of  social  studies  credits  required)  elective  credits  in  fields 
closely  related  to  the  social  studies.  The  following  are  the  more 
specific  requirements : 

I.  All  candidates  must  take  a  seminar  course,  either  Social 
Studies  502  or  Social  Studies  518.  A  candidate  may  offer 
both  these  seminars  since  the  subject-matter  content,  aside  from 
the  instructions  in  research,  is  different  in  both  courses. 

II.     The  remaining  social  studies  courses  should  represent  a  diversi- 
fied choice  from  among  the  following  fields : 

Ancient  and  Medieval  History 

Social  Studies  421,  422,  423,  425,  426,  427,  473 

Modern  European  History 

Social  Studies  414,  420,  441,  448,  457,  458,  493,  506 

United  States  History 

Social  Studies  408,  413,  419,  438,  447,  471,  474,  475,  480 
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The  Americas 

Social  Studies  415,  417,  435A,  435B,  440A,  440B,  453A,  453B 

International  Affairs 

Social  Studies  412,  434,  442,  451 

Bconomics 

Social  Studies  446,  450A,  450B,  456,  517,  522,  523,  524 

Sociology 

Social  Studies  429,  439,  443,  444,  455,  476,  477,  479,  494 

Political  Science 

Social  Studies  402A,  402B,  407,  430,  433,  437,  515 

Philosophy 

Social  Studies  404,  470,  478 

Bducatiotial  Techniques 
Social  Studies  401,  472 

Credits  may  also  be  chosen  to  the  amount  of  six  from  the 
offerings  in  Field  Studies,  China  Institute,  Workshop  in 
Citizenship  Education,  and  United  Nations  Institute. 

III.  All    candidates    must   take   the    course,    Integration    503 — 

Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research,  and  four  elective  credits 
chosen  preferably  from  the  following: 

Integration  500B,  504A,  505.  550,  440 

IV.  Elective  credits  in  fields  other  than  the  social  studies  should  be 
chosen  from  among  the  following: 

Integration  408,  410 

English  402.  404.  432.  442A.  442R.  ^33,  536.  537 
Business  Education  409.  412,  407 A.  407B 

Geography  406.  408A,  408B,  409.  410.  411,  412.  413,  414A,  414B.  416. 
418.  419,  420.  503,  504.  509. 

V.     Master's  Thesis  or  Research  Paper 

All  candidates  are  required  to  complete  either  a  Master's  thesis 
or  a  Master's  essay  on  a  question  or  problem  which  has  been 
chosen  by  the  candidate  for  his  specialization.  The  candidate 
is  given  an  oral  examination  on  the  paper  before  a  seminar  of 
members  of  the  Social  Studies  Department.  Complete  direc- 
tions for  this  requirement  may  be  obtained  from  the  head  of  the 
department. 
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In  the  case  of  candidates  offering  undergraduate  majors  from  in- 
stitutions other  than  Montclair,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  more 
specific  requirements  with  respect  to  choices  among  social  studies  and 
elective  credits  than  is  indicated  above  in  order  to  fill  gaps  which  may 
exist  in  the  undergraduate  major. 

GRADUATE  COURSES 

Social  Studies  502.     The  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  origin  and  framing  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  aims  to  search  out  the  roots 
and  influences  that  determined  our  basic  political  institutions.  The 
seminar  method  is  employed  and  attention  is  given  to  the  techniques 
of  historical  research  and  historical  writing. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  506.     The  British  Empire  from  1783 

This  course  deals  with  the  evolution  of  the  British  Empire  from 
the  period  of  the  old  Colonial  system  to  the  present  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations.  The  rise  of  dominion  government,  the  forces  of 
anti-imperialism,  and  the  various  solutions  suggested  from  the  im- 
provement of  imperial  relations  are  stressed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  515.     History  of  Political  Thought 

The  major  theories  of  representative  political  philosophers  con- 
cerning the  nature,  functions,  organization  and  sovereignty  of  the 
state  are  studied  in  this  course.  Among  those  discussed  are :  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Cicero,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Machiavelli,  Luther,  Calvin, 
Bodin,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Spinoza,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Hume, 
Bentham,  J.  S.  Mill,  Burke,  Hegel,  Marx. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  517.     Money  and  Banking 

An  opportunity  is  provided  for  an  analysis  of  the  monetary  and 
banking  principles  and  practices  basic  to  modern  economic  organiza- 
tion. Consideration  is  given  to  the  various  theories  of  money,  the 
relation  of  money  to  prices,  banking  systems  and  their  operation,  and 
the  nature  and  significance  of  credit.  Special  attention  is  directed 
to  an  examination  of  the  functioning  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
in  relation  to  the  gold  standard,  a  managed  currency,  stability,  infla- 
tion and  deflation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social   wStudies  518.     Rccoit   Trends  in   Anicrican   History   fl^^hS 
to  the  Present) 

Without  attempting  to  reach  final  conclusiuns,  tills  course  analyzes 
the  major  problems  which  have  influenced  American  life  since  the 
First  World  War.  The  new  position  of  tlie  nation  in  world  affairs, 
the  modifications  of  the  old  economic  order,  the  i^jrogress  of  social  and 
political  change  are  all  surveyed.  This  course,  like  vSocial  Studies  502, 
is  conducted  by  the  seminar  method  and  may  be  taken  instead  of  that 
course.  As  the  subject  matter  is  different.  exce])t  for  the  instruction 
in  methods  of  researcli.  both  courses  may  1m:'  taken. 

Credit :    2  .semester-hours 

Social  Studies  522.     The   Development   oj  Eeononiic   Institutions 
and  Ideas 

This  course  deals  with  the  changing  principles,  institutions  and 
ideas  which  determine  the  character  of  economic  society.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  more  important  schools  of  economic  thought  such  as  the 
Classical,  Historical,  and  Institutional  groups  are  emphasized,  and 
the  teachings  of  the  Mercantilists,  Physiocrats,  Adam  Smith,  Malthus, 
Ricardo,  Marx,  Henry  George,  Veblen,  Hobson,  Commons,  Keynes, 
and  others  are  examined  in  relation  to  the  important  problems  of 
money,  credit,  prices,  business  cycles,  foreign  and  domestic  com- 
merce, property,  wages,  the  nature  of  wealth  and  value,  and  economic 
planning. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  523.     The  Beonomics  oj  the  Busijiess  Cycle 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  consider  the  nature  of  business 
cycles  and  their  impact  on  the  national  economy,  to  survey  business 
cycle  theories,  and  to  analyze  the  significant  pro])Osed  methods  of 
control  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a  desirable  public  program 
conducive  to  economic  stability. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  524.     The  Eco)wniies  of  Public  luscal  Policy 

This  is  a  course  for  the  mature  student  interested  in  the  elTect  of 
government  tax  policies  on  the  national  economy.  Consideration  is 
given  to  the  various  theories  of  justice  in  taxation  :  the  incidence  and 
shifting  of  the  tax  burden ;  the  constitutional  asi)ects  of  government 
finance ;  fiscal  policy  and  full  employment ;  taxation  and  economic 
inequality  ;  the  economics  of  public  borrowing ;  and  management  of 
the  national  debt.     Particular  cmi)hasis  is  placed  on  the  conflicting 
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issues  which  have  arisen  from  the  increasing  encroachment  of  pubHc 
finance  on  both  business  and  the  consumer  due  to  war  and  recurrent 
depressions.  Attention  is  also  given  to  such  special  programs  as  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  aid  to  underdeveloped  economic  areas. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SENIOR-GRADUATE  COURSES 
For  more  complete  descriptions  see  the  undergraduate  catalog. 

ANCIENT  AND  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY 

Social  Studies  421.     Oriental  Civilization 

This  course  presents  the  important  contributions  to  civilization  and 
social  progress  made  in  antiquity  in  three  great  centers  of  the  Near 
East :  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  and  Crete. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  422.     Greek  Civilisation 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  present  the  development  of  Greek 
civilization  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  423.     Roman  Civilization 

This  course  traces  the  social  changes  in  Rome  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  the  empire  are  discussed  with  relation  to  their  importance  in 
medieval  civilization. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  425.    Medieval  Civilization 

This  course  covers  the  period  from  the  decline  of  Rome  to  about 
1500.  It  first  emphasizes  the  blending  of  barbarian  cultures  with 
that  of  the  Roman  resulting  in  feudalism  as  a  way  of  life.  After  that 
a  study  is  made  of  the  gradual  evolution  of  towns,  a  trade  and  in- 
dustrial economy  on  a  broadening  scale,  the  emergence  of  monarchial 
states,  an  intellectual  awakening  with  the  founding  of  universities, 
all  of  which  leads  finally  to  our  modern  system  of  national  states. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  426.     Medieval  History  to  1498 

In  the  first  part  a  study  is  made  of  the  factors  contril)utin^'  to  the 
political  breakdown  of  the  imperial  principle,  such  as  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  barbarization  of  the  West,  and  the  expansion  of  Islam. 
The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  developments  in  Western  l^urope 
after  1200,  stressing  political  movements,  medieval  commerce,  guilds, 
growth  of  towns,  and  cultural  changes. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  427.     Ancient  History  to  378  A.  D. 

The  first  part  of  this  course  covers  the  Oriental  period  and  the 
Greek  through  the  Periclean  Age.  The  second  part  covers  the 
Hellenistic  period  from  the  rise  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  stressing  at- 
tempts at  federalism. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  473.     The  Arts  in  Western  Civilization 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  the  social,  economic,  political, 
and  religious  movements  in  Western  Civilization  influenced  the 
aesthetic  expression  of  Europe  from  the  Golden  Age  of  Greece  to 
the  Rise  of  the  Industrial  Revolution.  Greek,  Roman,  Byzantine, 
Gothic  Baroque,  and  Rococo  art,  architecture,  and  music  are  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


MODERN  EUROPEAN  HISTORY 

Social  Studies  414.     Modern  England 

This  course  deals  both  with  the  historical  periods  as  such  and  with 
the  influences  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  forces  in  the  Eng- 
lish literature  of  the  century.  The  Napoleonic  era,  political  reform, 
factory  reform,  the  humanitarian  movement,  the  Irish  question,  the 
ministries  of  Gladstone  and  Disraeli,  and  tlie  interpretation  of  poli- 
tics and  literature  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  420.     European  Outlook 

This  course  is  designed  to  provide  the  background  for  understand- 
ing Europe  today.  The  reality  of  ideological  struggles  between  free 
and  totalitarian  countries  is  emphasized  as  a  main  source  of  present- 
day  conflict. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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SociAi,  Studies  441.     Economic  History  of  Europe 

The  study  of  Europe  from  an  economic  point  of  view  is  particu- 
larly important  in  the  light  of  present  European  problems  and  their 
relation  to  world-wide  conditions.  This  course  is  a  survey  of  the 
economic  life  and  development  of  Europe  from  the  emergence  of  the 
ancient  civilizations  to  the  beginning  of  the  modern  economic  world. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  448.     The  British  Dominions 

This  course  deals  with  the  role  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  South  Africa  are  playing  in  present  world  affairs.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  to  Canada  and  its  dual  position  as  an  American  state 
and  a  part  of  the  British  Empire. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  457.     Development  of  Russia 

Factors  which  have  shaped  the  evolution  of  the  Russian  people, 
such  as  Byzantinism  and  the  Greek  Orthodox  faith,  the  Synod,  Tar- 
tar state  organization,  the  Mir,  Westernization  from  Peter  to  Lenin, 
Slavophilism,  and  dialectic  materialism,  are  emphasized. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  458.     Russia  as  a  World  Power 

An  analysis  of  Russia's  relations  with  China,  Iran,  Turkey,  the 
European  continent,  England  and  the  United  States  is  presented. 
Marxist  world  policy,  as  interpreted  by  Kautsky,  Plekhanov,  Jaures, 
Bukharin,  Trotsky,  Lenin,  and  Stalin,  is  described. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  493.    Western  Europe  Since  World  War  I 

This  course  presents  an  outline  of  the  rise  of  communism  and 
fascism  and  the  reaction  of  the  western  democracies  to  these  move- 
ments. The  Civil  War  in  Spain,  the  Munich  Pact,  the  failure  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  diplomatic  events  of  the  World  War  II  era.  United 
Nations  problems,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and  special  problems  of 
western  defense  are  emphasized.  An  evaluation  of  western  Europe's 
significance  for  the  United  States  is  attempted. 

Credit:     4  semester-hours 
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UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 

Social  Studies  408.    A  History  of  Nezi'  Jersey 

This  course  is  designed  to  assist  teachers  in  acquiring  a  better 
knowledge  of  their  state.  A  study  is  made  of  the  history  of  New- 
Jersey  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  social,  political,  economic,  and 
cultural  development  of  the  people  from  the  beginning  of  settlement 
to  the  present.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  geographical  and 
industrial  aspects  of  the  state,  and  the  place  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
national  setting. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  413.    Economic  History  of  the  United  States 

The  great  trends  and  movements  in  agriculture,  finance,  commerce, 
manufacturing,  transportation,  and  industrial  relations  are  traced  from 
their  beginnings  in  the  colonial  period  to  their  contemporary  ex- 
pressions in  the  present  crisis. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  419.    American  Political  Biography 

This  is  the  study  of  the  lite  and  influence  of  the  leading  figures 
in  American  political  and  social  history.  It  is  the  aim  here  to  show 
the  relation  of  each  of  these  characters  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
and  to  point  out  how  he  influenced  the  trend  of  American  life.  The 
study  includes  such  leaders  as  Washington.  Jefferson,  Hamilton. 
Webster,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  T.  Roosevelt,  and  Wilson. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  438.     The  Literature  of  American  History 

A  brief  description  of  the  material  available  for  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  is  followed  by  class  practice  in  finding  and  using  the  pri- 
mary sources  of  some  of  the  facts  commonly  taught  in  schools. 

Credit:    2  semciter-hours 

Social  Studies  447.     Diplomatic  History  of  tlie  United  States 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  show  how  we  have  become  grad- 
ually conscious  of  our  world  interests  and  responsibilities,  and  the 
important  role  we  have  come  to  play  in  international  politics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  471.     The  United  States  Since  World  War  I 

This  course  surveys  the  major  problems,  economic,  social,  political, 
and  international,  which  have  marked  our  national  development  since 
the  end  of  the  first  World  War.  It  is  intended  especially  for  social 
studies  seniors  as  a  preparation  for  the  second  year  of  secondary 
school  American  history  as  provided  for  in  the  recently  adopted  state 
requirements. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  474.     America  in  Transition 

This  course  surveys  rapidly  the  results  of  the  Civil  War  and  then 
emphasizes  the  major  trends,  economic  and  social,  which  have 
made  modern  America.  It  is  intended  as  a  more  advanced  study 
than  that  which  is  made  in  the  undergraduate  course.  The  period 
covered  is  from  1867  to  around  1914. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  475.     The  History  of  American  Thought 

This  course  considers  the  influential  thinking  in  America  from  the 
Mayflower  Compact  to  the  Marshall  Plan  to  see  how  certain  ideas 
or  trends  of  thought  have  grown  out  of  situations  and  have  in  turn 
helped  to  mould  the  course  of  our  history.  The  student  should  gain 
an  appreciation  for  the  American  contribution  to  world  culture,  and 
an  examination  is  made  of  outworn  stereotypes  which  exist  today. 
The  writings  and  discourses  of  important  American  thinkers  are  con- 
sidered including  Mather,  Paine,  Jefferson,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and 
Veblen. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  480.     Social  History  of  the  United  States 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  social  and  cultural  aspects  of 
American  history.  As  such,  it  supplements  but  does  not  take  the 
place  of  economic  and  political  history.  The  course  considers  pop- 
ulation movements  and  growth,  rural  and  urban  social  problems, 
status  of  women,  family  life,  Utopian  ventures,  mass  media  of  com- 
munication, amusements  and  recreation,  and  human  rights. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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THE  AMERICAS 

Social  Studies  415.  Latin-Amcyican  Relations  oj  the  United  Stata 
This  course  aims  to  provide  the  infoniiation  necessary  to  a  clear 
understanding  and  accurate  appreciation  of  tlie  pohtical.  economic, 
and  social  relations  that  have  developed  hetwccn  us  and  our  Latin- 
American  neighbors. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  417.     Aiueriean  Arehaeologv 

This  course  shows  that  the  New  World  of  the  early  discoverers 
was  in  reality  far  from  new.  The  course  discusses  the  prehistoric 
pueblo  dwellers  and  early  mound  builders.  The  truly  remarkable 
civilizations  of  the  Mayas  and  the  Incas  are  examined  and  compared 
with  that  of  the  Aztecs.  North  American  tribes  of  Indians  are  also 
studied  in  order  to  evaluate  their  significant  cultures. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

*SociAL  Studies  435A.     TJie  Aincrieas:  .  /  Contemporary  Politieal, 

Economic,  and  Cultural  Survey,  Part  I 

This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Caribbean  countries.  Attention  is  given  to  the  dependencies 
of  the  United  States  in  this  region  as  well  as  to  the  independent  re- 
publics. Twentieth  century  political,  economic,  and  cultural  develop- 
ments of  this  region  are  stressed  in  light  of  the  inter-American  system. 

Credit :    2  semester-honrs 

*SociAL  vStudies  435B.     TJie  Americas:  A  Contemporary  Political, 

Economic,  and  Cultural  Surz'ey,  Part  II 

This  course  deals  specifically  with  the  twentieth  century  ]>olitical, 
economic,  and  cultural  life  of  the  South  American  nations.  The  role 
which  the  South  American  states  play  in  world  affairs  is  stressed. 
Attention  is  given  to  post-World  War  II  developments  and  adjust- 
ments in  South  America. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

*SociAL  Studies  440A  and  440B.    The  Development  of  Central  and 

South  .Imerica  as  Colonies  and  Xations 

The  first  part  of  this  course  surveys  the  period  of  exploration  and 
settlement  in  the  colonies  of  South  and  Central  America.    The  second 


*  Note :  Courses  435A,  435B,  440A,  and  440B  are  indepcivlciit  durscs ;  none 
is  prerequisite  for  another. 
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part  studies  the  experiences  of  the  various  Latin-American  nations 
under  different  forms  of  government. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours  each 


Social  Studies  453A.     The  Development  of  Mexico  and  the  Carib- 
bean States 

It  is  intended  to  show  in  this  course  the  historical  development  of 
Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  nations  in  terms  of  their  political,  cultural, 
social,  and  economic  progress  in  order  to  develop  understandings  and 
appreciations  for  their  cultures  and  present-day  problems.  The  re- 
lationships of  their  problems  to  those  of  the  other  American  nations 
are  stressed  and  placed  in  proper  perspective. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  453B.     The  Development  of  Canada 

This  course  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  historical  background, 
geographical  environment,  governmental  organization,  economic  be- 
havior, and  social  conditions  of  the  northern  neighbor  of  the  United 
States.  Its  professional  objective  is  to  provide  the  understanding 
and  appreciation  necessary  to  the  student  and  teacher  who  may  follow 
and  interpret  the  growth,  internal  and  external,  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  of  its  relation  to  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


•     INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS 

Social  Studies  412.     International  Government 

The  attempts  of  the  international  community  of  states  to  express 
itself  in  a  formal  world  organization  are  the  subject  of  this  course. 
The  agencies  which  have  been  established  to  deal  with  international 
legislative,  executive,  administrative,  and  judicial  problems  are 
studied. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  434.     Contemporary  World  Affairs 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a  survey  of  the  leading  diplomatic,  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  military  issues  before  the  world  today.  The 
backgrounds  from  w^hich  these  international  affairs  have  evolved  are 
reviewed. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  442.     The  far  East 

A  study  is  made  of  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  situation  of 
the  Far  East,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  historical  back^Tound 
of  China  and  Japan,  and  on  our  relations  with  tlie  Philippines. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  451.     TJie  Middle  East 

This  course  is  a  survey  of  Indian  and  Moslem  civilizations.  Post- 
war planning  for  the  region  from  the  Near  East  through  Persia, 
India,  Burma,  Thailand,  and  Malaya  to  the  Xctherland  luist  Indies  is 
discussed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


ECONOMICS 

Social  Studies  446.     Current  Problems  in  Economics  and  Govern- 
ment 

This  course  is  designed  to  analyze  the  relationship  of  economics  to 
government.  The  causes  and  results  of  governmental  activities  are 
discussed  in  the  light  of  their  economic  significance  and  their  bearing 
on  public  welfare. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  450A  and  450B.    Modern  Economic  Problems  and 

Policies 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  contribute  to  the  general  need  for 
increased  knowledge  in  the  area  of  economic  relationship,  using  the 
problem  approach  method  of  analysis.  450x-\  begins  with  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  overall  functioning  of  the  economic  system,  after 
v.'hich  the  class  proceeds  to  a  detailed  study  of  our  broader  economic 
problems  and  the  public  policies  relating  to  them.  Specifically,  the 
problems  are  those  relating  to  population  and  natural  resources,  the 
economic  functions  of  government,  the  measurement  of  economic  ac- 
tivity, monetary  stability,  basic  banking  problems,  business  cycles, 
marketing  trends,  economic  inequality,  and  social  security.  450B 
considers  those  problems  associated  with  the  world  economy,  interna- 
tional trade  and  exchange,  monopoly  and  its  regulations,  the  problems 
concerned  with  the  control  of  public  utilities,  emergency  price  regu- 
lation and  economic  stabilization,  labor  problems,  the  problems  of 
public  finance,  the  public  debt  and  fiscal  policy,  and,  finally,  the  nature 
of  comparative  economic  systems  and  their  relations  with  each  other. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 
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SociAi,  Studies  456.     International  Economic  Relations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  study  the  significance  of  inter- 
national trade  and  exchange  to  the  economic  Hfe  of  our  nation  and  to 
the  world  economy. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

SociAi,  Studies  482.     Conservation  and  Rural  Economic  Life 

This  course  provides  for  a  study  of  one  of  the  basic  economic 
problems  in  America  today.  Land  use,  farm  loans,  price  support  of 
farm  products,  increased  acreage  production,  conservation  practices, 
are  among  the  topics  studied  to  give  the  student  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  relationship  between  rural  and  urban  living.  Trips  are 
arranged  to  nearby  farms,  dairy  cooperatives,  farm  bureaus,  banks, 
and  town  meetings. 

Credit : '  2  semester-hours 


SOCIOLOGY 

SociAE  Studies  429.     Present-Day  Social  Problems 

Beginning  with  a  survey  of  levels  of  living  in  the  United  States  and 
their  relation  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  and  income,  this  course 
proceeds  with  a  study  of  poverty  and  crime,  their  sources,  treatment, 
and  prevention. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

SociAiv  Studies  439.     The  Family  and  Its  Problems 

This  course  gives  a  history  of  the  family,  our  American  family  pat- 
terns, the  effects  of  social  change,  marital  patterns  of  interaction, 
social  roles,  sources  of  conflicts  and  frustration,  divorce  and  desertion, 
special  problems  in  family  life,  economics  of  children  and  the  home, 
social  legislation  pertaining  to  family  problems,  marital  adjustments, 
personality  change  after  marriage,  parent-child  relationships,  and 
personality  reorientation. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  443.     Youth  and  the  Community 

This  course  is  a  sociological  study  of  youth  in  its  many  relations  to 
the  community.  Special  attention  is  given  to  problems  which  arise 
in  the  relationship  of  youth  and  the  community;  e.  g.,  juvenile  de- 
linquency, conditions  contributing  to  maladjustment,  poorly  adjusted 
children,  and  educational  and  social  agencies  active  in  solving  youth 
behavior. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  444.     llic  Social  lUiscs  oj  Iluinaii  h'rUitiojis 

This  course  emphasizes  the  social  bases  of  human  nature  and  per- 
sonahty.  Primary  and  secondary  groups,  folkways,  mores,  and  in- 
stitutions are  considered. 

Credit :    2  scmc^tcrdiuurs 

Social  Studies  455.     Social  Legislation 

This  course  analyzes  the  social,  economic,  and  political  adjust- 
ments which  have  come  about  in  our  society  due  to  technological 
progress. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  476.     Personality    Development    and    Group    Re- 
lations 

A  study  is  made  of  personality  growth  through  social  contacts,  the 
environmental  factors  found  in  the  home  and  family,  neighborhood, 
play,  and  school  groups.  Methods  of  measuring  the  place  of  the 
individual  in  the  group,  analysis  of  the  group  process,  ways  of  bring- 
ing about  better  life  adjustment,  and  integrating  experiences  are  the 
subject  matter  of  the  course.  Concrete  cases  of  maladjustment  to 
society  and  disintegrated  personality  are  studied.  Agencies  in  the 
community  wdiich  serve  youth  are  visited,  and  leadership  in  com- 
munity group  activities  is  recognized  as  part  of  the  course  re- 
quirements. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  477.     Rural  Sociology 

During  this  course  the  student  comes  face  to  face  with  rural  life 
in  northern  New^  Jersey.  Social  processes  and  problems  are  con- 
sidered. Opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  attend  Grange 
meetings,  county  fairs,  rural  dances  and  parties,  and  to  livo  for  a  day 
or  two  with  a  farm  family. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  479.     Education  and  Jntercultural  Relationships 

Within  our  nation  as  within  the  world,  along  with  common  needs 
and  interests,  there  exist  differences  between  groups  and  individuals 
which  act  as  barriers  to  satisfying  human  relationships.  This  course 
is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  these  barriers  and  of  common  in- 
terests and  needs  which  exist  in  spite  of  such  barriers.  We  study 
not  only  the  existence  of  such  conditions  but  also  the  attitudes,  prin- 
ciples, and  techniques  which  may  make  for  better  human  relationships. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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SociAiy  Studies  483.     Modern  Approaches  to  Social  Problems 

This  course  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  techniques  and 
practices  developed  in  recent  years  for  a  scientific  approach  to 
problems  of  human  relationship.  Techniques  to  be  studied  include : 
sampling  techniques  for  testing  large  groups,  questionnaires,  inter- 
viewing techniques,  objective  observation  of  culture  patterns,  objective 
observation  in  controlled  laboratory  situations,  sociometrics,  role- 
playing  techniques,  attitude  testing,  and  use  of  semantic  analysis  in 
test  construction.  Students  become  acquainted  with  these  techniques 
through  the  study  of  a  variety  of  recent  reports.  The  selection  of 
items  to  be  studied  depends  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  class 
members.  This  course  is  designed  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
attitudes  and  practices  which  make  possible  the  use  of  a  modern, 
scientific  approach  to  social  problems. 

Prerequisite :  Aw  introductory  course  in  sociology  or  special 
permission  of  the  instructor. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  494.     Social  Studies  and  Conservation 

Everyday  problems  of  living  as  they  are  related  to  and  affected 
by  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  resources  are  studied  in  this  course. 
The  student  learns  about  the  renewable  resources,  soil,  water,  forests, 
and  wildlife,  as  well  as  the  non-renewable  resources,  minerals,  oil, 
and  coal.  Economic,  social,  community,  national,  and  individual 
problems  are  approached  by  giving  the  student  first-hand  experiences 
gained  through  extensive  field  trips  in  northern  New  Jersey.  This 
course  is  of  particular  interest  to  social  studies  and  elementary  school 
teachers  but  also  forms  an  excellent  experience  background  for  all 
educational  fields.  Methods  of  teaching,  courses  of  study,  and  teach- 
ing units  are  developed. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Social  Studies  402A  and  402B.     American      and      Comparative 

Government 

The  basic  facts  and  principles  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  civics, 
history,  and  the  political  aspects  of  Problems  of  American  Democracy 
are  studied.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  American  national  govern- 
ment, including  the  obligations  and  rights  of  citizens,  the  suffrage, 
political  parties,  the  changing  nature  of  the  Federal  system,  and  the 
executive,  administrative,  legislative,  and  judicial  systems.  The  sec- 
ond part  deals  with  similar  political  phenomena  in  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours  each 
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Social  Studies  407.     Nciv  Jersey  State  and  Local  Goz^ertujieiit 

A  study  is  made  of  the  State  Constitution;  New  Jersey's  place  in 
the  Federal  system ;  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizens ;  sulTrage ;  poli- 
tical parties ;  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  administrative  systems ; 
the  courts,  the  law  enforcement  and  correctional  systems ;  revenues 
and  expenditures;  public  health,  educational,  highway,  and  other 
services;  county  and  municipal  government;  and  other  local  p(;litical 
units. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  430.    The  Citizen  and  the  State 

This  course  is  designed  to  help  any  citizen  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  many  organizations  by  and  through  which  our  complex 
society  manages  itself.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  government  and 
political  organizations,  but  the  course  also  includes  a  study  of  the 
many  other  organizations  of  the  community,  the  county,  and  the  state 
that  have  to  do  with  directing  policy  and  maintaining  controls.  The 
aim  of  the  course  is  to  encourage  intelligent  appreciation  and  par- 
ticipation rather  than  simply  to  accumulate  academic  information. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  ways  in  which  such  working  knowl- 
edge can  become  a  part  of  the  experience  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  433.     American  Political  Thought 

This  course  deals  with  contemporary  trends  and  theories  as  they 
have  emerged  from  social  and  economic  conditions  and  as  they  are 
founded  upon  the  bases  laid  down  by  such  men  as  Hamilton,  Madison, 
Washington,  JefTferson,  Marshall,  Calhoun,  Webster.  Lincoln,  and 
Wilson. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  437.     The  Political  Party  System    in    the    L'nited 
States 

Among  the  topics  discussed  are :  party  organizations,  the  ix)litical 
boss,  the  political  machine,  party  finances,  the  process  of  voting,  elec- 
tion laws,  primaries,  conventions,  platforms,  presidential  elections, 
majority  rule,  the  development  of  the  party  system,  sectional  politics, 
the  farm  vote,  the  labor  vote,  and  the  future  of  party  government  in 
the  United  States. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Social  Studies  404.     The  Philosophy  of  History 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  investigate  the  relation  of  history 
to  the  other  social  studies  and  also  the  major  attempts  to  find  the 
meaning  of  history.  A  brief  survey  is  made  of  the  leading  philoso- 
phies of  history. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  470.     History  and  Principles  oj  Philosophy 

This  course  presents  a  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  of  the 
important  principles  contributed  by  outstanding  philosophers  from 
Thales  to  Gentile.  Much  of  the  discussion  is  centered  on  the  three 
types  of  philosophic  thought :  naturalism,  idealism,  and  pragmatism. 
Among  the  philosophers  considered  are :  Plato,  Aristotle,  Bacon, 
Spencer,  Rousseau,  Hegel,  James,  Dewey,  and  Gentile. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  478.     Theories  of  Social  Justice  from  Antiquity  to 
Our  Time 

This  course  is  designed  to  show  how  specific  ideas  of  social  justice 
resulted  from  specific  historical  conditions  and  events.  A  comparison 
of  social  upheavals  among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  Greeks,  and  Ro- 
mans ;  the  early  Christians ;  the  peasants  in  the  Middle  Ages ;  the 
religious  rebels  of  the  early  Renaissance;  and  the  revolutionaries  of 
the  modern  age  is  to  furnish  background  material  for  an  understand- 
ing of  present  social  thought.  Lectures  and  discussions  cover  the 
social  prophets  of  the  Hebrews ;  Lycurgus ;  Cleomenes ;  Plato ; 
Gracchus ;  Spartacus ;  the  Essenes,  the  Waldensians,  the  Albigensians, 
and  the  Hussites  ;  WyclifTe  ;  John  Ball ;  and  on  selected  social  thinkers 
of  the  last  few  centuries,  such  as  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Rousseau, 
the  Utopians,  the  Socialists,  and  the  Anarchists. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


I 
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EDUCATIOXAL  TI<CI  IXIOl'I- S 

Social  Studies  401.     TJic  Tcacluiuj  oj  the  Social  Studies  in  Snon- 
dary  Schools 

This  course  aims  to  present  recent  tendencies  in  educational  method 
in  teaching  the  social  studies.  A  program  is  presented  containing  the 
correlation  of  subject-matter  organization  in  socialized  recitation,  tlie 
teaching  of  current  events,  projects  in  citizenship,  and  the  use  of  the 
project-problem  as  a  method  of  teaching  history  and  civics. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  472.     Modem     Social     Studies     Instruction     and 
Supervision 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  to  assist  teachers  and  supervisors 
to  obtain  a  comprehensive  view  of  recent  curriculum  trends,  current 
subject-matter  tendencies,  and  newer  practices  in  secondary  school 
social  studies.  Topics  discussed  include :  materials,  methods,  and 
techniques ;  use  of  audio-visual  aids :  courses  of  study  and  experi- 
mental problems ;  professional  literature ;  and  problems  of  the  critic 
teacher  and  the  supervisor. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


FIELD  STUDIES  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Social  Studies  460.     Central  Eastern  Region 

This  fifteen-day  tour  of  Pennsylvania,  ]\Iar}land.  \'irginia.  West 
\'irginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  covers  the  major  points  ot 
historic  interest  associated  with  the  Colonial  Period,  the  American 
Revolution,  and  the  Civil  War,  and  the  geographic  features  of  the 
coastal  plain,  the  Piedmont,  the  Great  Valley,  and  the  Appalachian 
Mountains  in  these  states.  Travel  is  by  modern  chartered  motor 
coach,  and  overnight  stops  are  made  at  first-class  hotels.  Among 
the  places  visited  are :  Valley  Forge,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  An- 
napolis, Washington.  Arlington.  Alexandria,  Mt.  \'ernon,  Freder- 
icksburg, Richmond,  Washington's  birthplace  at  Wakefield.  Lee's 
plantation  at  Stratford,  Yorktown,  Williamsburg,  Jamestown. 
Raleigh,  Chattanooga,  Asheville,  Great  Smoky  Mountains.  Norris 
Dam,  Jefferson's  Monticello  at  Charlottesville,  Natural  Bridge.  Sky- 
line Drive  in  the  Shenandoah  National  Park.  Luray  Caverns.  Win- 
chester, Plarper's  Ferry.  Frederick.  Gettysburg,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  area  around  Lancaster  and  Ephrata. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  461.     Nezv  England  and  French  Canada 

This  field  study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  by  direct 
observation  the  historical  and  geographical  features  of  New  England 
and  the  Province  of  Quebec.  The  trip,  occupying  the  twelve  days 
immediately  following  the  summer  session,  is  made  in  a  modern 
chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at  first-class  hotels.  The 
route  covers  the  lower  Connecticut  Valley,  including  Hartford, 
Springfield,  Northampton,  and  Deerfield;  the  Rhode  Island  cities  ot 
Providence  and  Newport;  historic  Massachusetts  towns  such  as 
Plymouth,  Boston,  Lexington,  Concord,  Salem,  and  Marblehead; 
the  coast  of  New  Hampshire  and  southern  Maine;  the  White  Moun- 
tains in  the  Mt.  Washington  and  Franconia  Notch  area ;  the  Canadian 
Province  of  Quebec,  including  the  ancient  French  city  of  Quebec, 
Montmorency  Falls,  St.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  Montreal ;  the  western 
shores  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George,  and  the  Hudson  River. 
It  is  an  indispensable  background  for  an  understanding  of  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  life  and  history  in  this  region. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  462.     Continental  United  States 

This  field  study  course  consists  of  sixty-two  days  of  directed  travel, 
including  all  of  July  and  August,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
gaining  an  integrated  view  of  our  country  as  a  whole.  The  trip  is 
made  in  a  modern  chartered  motor  coach  with  overnight  stops  at 
first-class  hotels.  The  route  covers  about  12,500  miles  and  visits  26 
states  and  6  National  Parks.  Among  the  major  points  of  interest  are 
Gettysburg,  Natural  Bridge,  Blue  Ridge  and  blue  grass  region,  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Lincoln  shrines  in  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  Dodge  City, 
Royal  Gorge,  Pikes  Peak,  Denver,  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park, 
Taos  and  other  Indian  Reservations,  Santa  Fe,  Petrified  Forest, 
Painted  Desert,  Grand  Canyon,  Bryce  and  Zion  National  Parks, 
Hoover  Dam,  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood,  San  Diego,  San  Juan 
Capistrano  and  other  Missions,  Tia  Juana,  Santa  Barbara,  Sequoia 
and  Yosemite  National  Parks,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Lake  Tahoe,  Reno.  Donner  Pass,  mammoth  redwood  groves.  Crater 
Lake,  Columbia  River  Valley,  Portland,  Seattle,  Mt.  Rainier,  Grand 
Coulee  Dam,  Spokane,  Butte,  Yellowstone  National  Park,  Salt  Lake 
City,  pioneer  trails  of  Wyoming,  Black  Hills,  Chicago,  Detroit, 
Toronto  and  Niagara  Falls.  All  important  geographic  and  historical 
features  are  studied  under  the  instruction  of  members  of  the  college 
faculty  and  local  specialists.     Write  for  detailed  descriptive  folder. 

Credit:    10  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  463.     TJic  Ijmcr  Soiitli 


This  is  a  fifteen-day  field  study  course,  coveriug  the  guh'  coasts  of 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alahania,  and  hoth  coasts  of  Florida. 
Among  the  topics  to  he  ohserved  and  studied  are  the  Acachan  and 
Creole  culture  in  and  around  New  Orleans;  the  industrial,  historical, 
and  recreational  features  of  Biloxi,  Alohile,  and  Tallahassee;  the 
tohacco,  citrus,  and  sponge-fishing  industries  in  the  neighhorhood  of 
Tampa,  St.  Petersburg,  Lake  Wales,  Sarasota,  and  Fort  Myers ;  the 
plant  and  animal  life  of  the  Everglades  along  the  Tamiami  Trail ;  the 
millionaire  playgrounds  of  Miami  and  Palm  Beach ;  and  the  historical 
shrines  of  America's  oldest  city,  St.  Augustine.  It  is  usually  offered 
during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Credit  can  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  courses: 
Social  Studies  463,  464,  and  484. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  464.     Soiitlicastcni  Region  and  Gulf  Coast 

This  is  a  twelve-day  field  study  course  covering  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  Baltimore  to  Savannah  and  the  Gulf  Coast  from  Tallahassee  to 
New  Orleans.  It  surveys  the  economic,  geographic,  and  historical 
aspects  of  the  coastal  plain,  the  piedmont,  and  the  lower  Mississijjpi 
Valley  visiting,  among  other  places,  Richmond,  Williamsburg, 
Charleston,  Savannah,  Tallahassee,  Pensacola,  Mobile,  Biloxi,  Xew 
Orleans,  Baton  Rouge,  Natchez,  \'icksburg,  Jackson,  Birmingham, 
Atlanta,  Greenville,  Charlotte,  and  Greensboro.  It  is  offered  during 
the  Christmas  holidays. 

Credit  can  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  courses : 
Social  Studies  463,  464,  and  484. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  465.    The  Border  States 

This  is  a  nine-day  field  study  course  covering  mainly  the  states 
which  were  border  or  frontier  states  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
westward  movement  or  border  states  between  the  North  and  the 
South  during  the  Civil  War.  The  route  of  the  trip  will  be  down  the 
eastern  shore  of  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Williamsburg,  up  the 
southern  shore  of  the  James  River  to  Appomattox  and  across  the 
mountains  to  Natural  Bridge;  then  down  the  Great  \'alley  to  Knox- 
ville  and  the  Norris  Dam,  westward  to  Nashville,  north  again  to 
Mammoth  Cave,  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  and  the  Blue  Grass  Country 
of  Kentucky,  up  the  Ohio  River  through  the  land  of  iron  and  steel 
to  Pittsburgh,  and  finally  homeward  across  the  Appalachians  by  way 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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SociAi,  Studies  466.    Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands 

This  is  a  nine-day  field  study  course  devoted  to  a  survey  of  our 
nearest  island  possessions.  It  includes  a  rather  thorough  explora- 
tion of  San  Juan  and  its  vicinity,  including  the  University,  the  rain 
forest  and  the  submarine  gardens,  a  three-day  trip  through  the  island 
visiting  pineapple,  coffee,  sugar,  textile,  and  rum  producing  areas, 
churches,  homes,  and  historic  places.  One  day  is  spent  in  St.  Thomas, 
largest  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  trip  to  and  from  the  islands  is 
made  by  air.    It  is  offered  during  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

SociAi.  Studies  467.   Florida 

This  is  a  field-study  course  covering  the  Florida  peninsula  includ- 
ing both  coasts,  the  Everglades,  and  the  Lake  Region.  Among  the 
places  visited  are  ancient  St.  Augustine;  the  winter  playgrounds  at 
Palm  Beach  and  Miami ;  the  Tamiami  Trail  through  the  Everglades ; 
the  west  coast  cities  of  Sarasota,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Tampa ;  and  the 
Lake  Region  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Wales  and  Orlando.  The 
trip  affords  opportunity  for  topographical,  historical,  and  industrial 
studies.     It  is  usually  given  during  the  Easter  vacation. 


Credit:    2  semester-hours 


SociAi.  Studies  469.     Mexico 


This  field-study  course  aims  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  con- 
temporary Mexican  life  with  its  geographic,  economic,  historic,  and 
cultural  setting.  Transportation  to  and  from  Mexico  City  is  by  air 
and  in  Mexico  by  private  cars.  Overnight  stops  and  meals  are  at  the 
best  hotels.  Places  visited  include  Xochimilco,  Acolman,  Teotihucan, 
Fortin,  Puebla,  Oaxaca,  Guadalajaro,  Queretero,  Guanajuato, 
Patzcuavo,  San  Miguel  de  Allende,  San  Jose  Purua,  Morelia,  Toluca, 
Taxco,  and  Cuernevaca.  The  itinerary  is  carefully  planned  to  include 
all  points  of  major  interest  and  significance.  Special  studies  may  be 
made  in  the  fields  of  geography,  history,  art,  architecture,  archaeology, 
sociology,  economics,  and  other  fields. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  48L     The  West  Indies 

This  course  consists  of  ten  days  of  directed  travel  in  five  countries 
in  the  Caribbean  region.  Transportation  is  by  air  and  private  cars 
with  overnight  stops  at  the  best  hotels.  Opportunities  are  given  for 
study  of  geographic,  historic,  economic,  and  cultural  phenomena  in 
Puerto  Rico   (one  day),   Santo  Domingo   (two   days),   Haiti    (two 
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days),  Jamaica  (two  clays),  Cuba  (two  days),  visiting  San  Juan. 
Cuidad  Trujillo,  San  Cristobal,  Port  au  Prince,  KcnscolT,  Kingston, 
Havana,  and  rural  areas  in  all  countries. 


Credit :    2  scinestcr-hours 


Social  Studie:s  484.     Gulj  Coast  and  Lozccr  Mississif^f^i  I'allcy 

This  is  a  nine-day  field-study  course  covering  the  Gulf  Coast  from 
Mobile  to  New^  Orleans.  It  also  surveys  the  economic,  geographic, 
and  historical  aspects  of  the  lower  Mississippi  \'alley  visiting  among 
other  places  Mobile,  Biloxi,  Xew  Orleans,  Baton  Rouge.  Xatchez, 
Vicksburg  and  Jackson. 

Credit  can  be  given  for  only  one  of  the  following  courses :  Soc.  St. 
463,  464,  and  484. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


BACKGROUND  STUDIES  IX  AMERICAN  LIFE 

Social  Studies  492A  and  B.    Studies  in  American  Life — TJie  East 

and  the  West 

These  courses  comprise  a  unit  designed  to  give  the  student  an  in- 
tegrated understanding  of  the  United  States  as  a  cultural,  historic, 
geographic,  social  and  political  unit  and,  at  the  same  time,  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  regional  differences  which  characterize  American 
unity  in  diversity.  It  should  be  useful  to  those  who  have  traveled,  to 
those  who  intend  to  travel,  and  to  those  who,  although  they  cannot 
travel,  wish  to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  our  country.  The 
geography,  the  history,  the  literature,  the  art,  the  music,  the  architec- 
ture, the  people,  the  manners  and  customs,  the  flora  and  fauna,  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  problems,  and  the  significant  person- 
alities of  the  regions  studied  are  discussed  and  illustrated  with  slides, 
films,  and  other  audio-visual  materials.  Either  course  may  be  taken 
without  the  other. 

The  subject  matter  of  Social  Studies  492A  covers  New  England. 
the  Central  East,  the  South,  and  the  Middle  West  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  The  subject  matter  of  Social  Studies  402B  deals 
with  the  regions  west  of  the  Mississippi,  i.  e.,  the  Great  Plains,  the 
Mountain  States,  the  Southwest,  the  Northwest,  and  California. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours  each 
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INSTlTUTEvS  AND  WORKSHOPS 

Social  Studies  490A.    United  Nations  Institute 

This  course  covers  four  and  one-half  hours  per  day  for  ten  con- 
secutive days  excluding-  Sunday.  It  consists  of  basic  lectures  on 
factual  backgrounds  by  the  instructor,  supplementary  lectures  by 
visiting  lecturers  from  the  United  Nations  and  other  organiza- 
tions, discussions,  workshop  and  library  projects,  demonstrations 
of  the  use  of  audio-visual  materials,  and  field  trips  to  the  United 
Nations.  Included  among  the  subjects  studied  are  the  national  state 
system,  war  and  peace,  world  organizations  (past,  present,  and  pro- 
posed), the  national  armaments  problem,  international  law,  the  inter- 
national police  proposal,  pacific  methods  of  settling  international  dis- 
putes, and  the  outlook  for  international  co-operation. 

Credit :   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  490B.    The  United  Nations  and  American  Foreign 
Policy 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  help  provide  an  understanding  of 
the  United  Nations  in  its  operation  as  a  basis  for  American  foreign 
policy.  In  that  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  forms  the  back- 
bone of  American  cultural,  economic,  and  military  cooperation  with 
other  nations,  its  interpretation  and  the  application  of  our  aid  to  needy 
people  open  a  wide  area  of  disagreement  within  the  nation.  Follow- 
ing the  principle  that  American  foreign  policy  should  rest  upon  an 
intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  electorate  and  working 
within  the  framework  of  the  policy  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
with  regard  to  controversial  issues,  the  United  Nations  Institute 
deals  with  the  strong  as  well  as  the  weak  aspects  of  this  newly  created 
world  organization.  This  institute  serves  the  needs  of  teachers  of  all 
grades,  students  of  foreign  policy,  the  public  at  large,  as  well  as 
visitors  from  other  lands  who  are  here  to  study  the  ways  of  American 
democracy.  It  is  available  to  students  who  have  completed  the  re- 
quirements for  Social  Studies  490A,  United  Nations  Institute,  or 
the  equivalent. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social    Studies   490C.    The   Specialized  Agencies   of   the    United 

Nations 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
learn  about  the  various  activities  of  the  specialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations.    The  course  deals  with  the  positive  activities  of  the 
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United  Nations  in  tlie  various  areas  of  human  welfare.  X'isiting  lec- 
turers from  the  agencies  themselves  and  from  areas  of  the  world 
receiving  such  help  are  a  regular  part  of  the  class  work.  Trips  to  tlie 
New  York  offices  of  these  agencies  and  individual  rcsearcli  make  u\) 
the  balance  of  the  work  for  this  course. 

Social  Studies  490A,  United  Nations  Instit^iitc,  or  its  equivalent 
is  a  prerequisite  for  this  course 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  490D.     The  United  States  and  World  Affairs 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  o])p()rtunity  to 
make  a  thorough  survey  of  the  leading  problems  in  world  affairs. 
\  isiting  lecturers  from  agencies  concerned  with  the  problems  of 
today's  world  supplement  the  basic  information  supplied  1)y  the  regu- 
lar members  of  the  Institute  stafT.  Included  among  tlie  subjects 
studied  are :  Underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world,  technical  assistance, 
international  trade  and  cultural  interdependence.  Special  emi)hasis 
is  placed  on  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  such  areas  of  the 
world  as  the  Far  East,  Eastern  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Western 
Europe,  and  Latin  America. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  who  feel  the  need  for 
accurate  background  information  and  improved  teaching  materials 
and  techniques  for  use  in  their  classrooms.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
ventional lectures,  this  course  features  the  showing  of  the  latest  film-^ 
in  the  field  of  world  affairs,  field  trips  to  the  United  Nations  and  to 
foreign  areas  of  New  York,  exhibits  of  teaching  materials,  demon- 
strations of  teaching  techniques  and  materials,  folk  singing,  and  folk 
dances  suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  490E.     Latin  Ameriea,  A  Surrey 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  an  o]:)portunity  to 
make  a  thorough  survey  of  Latin  America.  X'isiting  lecturers  from 
agencies  concerned  with  Latin  American  aiTairs  supplement  the  basic 
information  supplied  by  the  regular  members  of  the  Institute  statT. 
Included  among  the  subjects  studied  are  :  Geographic  setting  and  in- 
fluences, pre-European  cultures,  exploration  and  settlement,  inde- 
pendence, the  Monroe  Doctrine,  economic  colonialism,  Pan-American- 
ism, present-day  Latin  America,  United  States  relations  with  Latin 
America,  and  Latin  America  and  the  United  Nations. 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  teachers  who  feel  tlic  need 
for  accurate  background  information  and  improved  teaching  materials 
and  techniques  for  use  in  their  classrooms.  In  addition  to  conven- 
tional lectures,  this  Institute  features  the  showing  of  the  latest  films 
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on  Latin  America,  field  trips  to  the  United  Nations  and  Latin 
American  centers  of  New  York,  exhibits  of  materials  suitable  for 
teaching,  demonstrations  of  teaching  techniques  and  materials,  folk 
singing,  and  folk  dances  suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  491A.    Workshop  in  Citizenship  Education,  Part  I 

The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is  to  present  a  study  of  what  has 
been  done  in  some  of  the  many  projects  in  citizenship  education 
throughout  the  country.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  plans 
and  materials  developed  by  the  Citizenship  Education  Project  now 
being  conducted  by  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and 
financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  Montclair  has  been  one  of  the 
eight  teachers  colleges  cooperating  in  this  project,  and  the  College 
High  School  is  now  a  cooperating  school.  Consultants  are  invited 
in  as  needed.  Attention  is  given  to  programs  and  practices  already 
in  use  in  the  schools,  and  advantage  is  taken  of  the  state- wide  project 
of  this  past  year  in  collecting  from  the  schools  experiences  in  education 
for  character  and  citizenship.  New  means  for  citizenship  education 
are  sought,  and  methods  of  evaluation  are  reviewed.  Experience  in 
the  group  processes  essential  to  democratic  action  is  provided.  It  is 
hoped  especially  to  include  in  the  workshop  those  who  have  been  or 
may  be  serving  as  training  teachers  for  Montclair  student  teachers, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  social  studies  and  English.  Principals  and 
administrators  who  want  to  join  with  others  in  learning  how  to  make 
more  effective  the  citizenship  education  in  the  schools  with  which  they 
are  connected  are  invited  to  participate.  Each  participant  in  the  work- 
shop works  on  actual  plans  for  carrying  out  such  education  in  the 
school  and  the  classroom. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  491B.    Workshop  in  Citizenship  Education,  Part  II 

Membership  in  this  workshop  course  is  limited  to  those  who  have 
completed  Social  Studies  491  A,  and  participants  in  this  advanced 
workshop  meet  and  work  with  the  members  of  the  Social  Studies 
491 A  workshop.  On  the  basis  of  previous  experience,  each  member 
of  the  Social  Studies  49 IB  group  is  expected  to  work  out  several 
laboratory  practices  or  similar  projects  for  use  in  the  classroom  or  the 
school. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Social  Studies  499.    Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture 

A  number  of  authorities  introduce  first-year  students  to  the  rise, 
growth,  and  maturing  of  Chinese  civihzation.  as  well  as  to  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  China  today,  including  the  conflict  of  ideologies. 
The  course  is  given  in  twelve  days.  Each  day  there  are  two  hours 
of  lectures  in  the  morning ;  after  lunch  a  period  of  forty-five  minutes 
is  devoted  to  informal  talks  including  further  discussion  on  Chinese 
music,  philosophy,  Chinese  school  days,  festivals,  and  calligraphy. 
Some  time  is  also  given  to  the  singing  of  Chinese  songs  and  the  show- 
ing of  motion  pictures.  During  the  two-hour  workshop  period  the 
students  prepare  their  projects,  teaching  units,  and  background  ma- 
terial under  the  direction  of  faculty  members. 

Credit :   3  semester-hours 

Social  Studies  496A.     The  Chinese  Society 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  formation  of  the  Chinese 
people,  their  collective  life,  and  the  interaction  of  natural  and  human 
forces  with  the  resultant  social  organizations  from  early  times  to  the 
present.  Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  development  of  social 
institutions,  including  the  family,  labor  guilds,  educational  systems, 
and  religious  institutions,  as  well  as  their  transformation  and  mod- 
ernization under  the  impact  of  different  forces  from  the  West.  There 
are  twenty-four  hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-table 
discussion  and  library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite :    Social  Studies  499,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Cul- 
ture 

Credit:    3   scnii-stcr-hours 

Social  Studies  496B.    China:  The  Evolution  oj  a  Xation 

This  course  is  an  intensive  study  of  the  Chinese  civilization,  the 
forces  underlying  the  development  of  the  national  character  of  the 
Chinese  people,  their  contacts  and  conflicts  with  other  peoples  and 
cultures  from  historical  times  to  the  present.  Because  of  its  volumi- 
nous material,  this  course  does  not  attempt  to  cover  the  whole  span 
of  Chinese  history,  but  it  is  an  integrated  presentation  of  the  maturing 
of  the  Chinese  people  as  a  nation.  There  are  twenty-four  hours  of 
lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-table  discussion  and  library  work 
in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite :    Social  Studies  499,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Cul- 
ture 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 
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SociAi.  Studies  497.    Chinese  Philosophy 

This  course  shows  how  the  ancient  philosophies,  Confucianism, 
Taoism,  Buddhism,  Mohism,  can  be  applied  to  the  China  of  today  and 
how  they  affect  modern  Chinese  thought.  There  are  twenty-four 
hours  of  lectures  in  the  morning,  and  round-table  discussion  and 
library  work  in  the  afternoon. 

Prerequisite:  Sociai.  Studies  499,  Introduction  to  Chinese  Cul- 
ture, or  an  equivalent  course 
in  philosophy 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 


Social  Studies  498.     China  and  the  Far  Bast 

This  course  presents  to  the  student  a  factual  and  up-to-date  analysis 
of  the  forces  that  are  operating  in  the  Far  East  and  shows  how  these 
forces  may  affect  future  deevlopments  in  the  critical  area  of  the  world. 
China,  with  its  people  as  a  key  area  in  the  Far  East,  is  interpreted  in 
terms  of  current  economic,  political  and  cultural  developments. 
Recognized  experts  from  the  various  countries  in  the  Far  East  present 
problems  from  the  standpoint  of  their  experience  and  background. 
The  course  itself  is  synthesized  by  a  course  director  who  is  a  serious 
student  of  China  and  its  neighbors. 

Credit:    3  semester-hours 


Fine  Arts  414.     History  of  Chinese  Art 

For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  113. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 


English  459.     A  Survey  of  Great  Chinese  Literature 
For  a  description  of  this  course,  see  page  34. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 
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OTHER  COURSES  THAT  MAY  P>E  USED  AS  I'JJ-CTIXES 
For  more  complete  descriptions  see  the  undergraduate  catalog. 

Fixe  Arts  406.     .Irt  Workshop 

The  workshop  offers  choice  of  experience  in  painting,  drawing, 
sculpture,  ceramics,  and  print-making  for  students  who  wish  to  cm- 
ploy  the  creative  visual  arts  in  the  teaching  of  other  suhjects.  The 
course  is  designed  to  allow  the  student  to  have  concentrated  exi)eri- 
ence  in  art  media  best  suited  to  his  needs.  Emphasis  is  placed  ou 
individual  satisfaction  through  creative  self-expression.  Xo  ])revi()us 
art  experience  is  required. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Fixe  Arts  408.     Creative  Painting 

This  course  gives  the  student  an  opportunity  to  use  tlie  materials 
of  the  painter  for  personal  creative  experience.  Through  the  use  of 
oils,  water  colors,  and  other  media,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  work 
on  landscape,  figure,  and  free  imaginative  composition.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  individuality  of  expression,  variety  of  subject  matter,  and 
experimentation.     Xo  previous  art  experience  is  necessary. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Fixe  Arts  414.     History  of  Chinese  Art 

In  this  course  the  developments  and  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  major  arts  of  China  are  traced  by  specialists  and  are  surveyed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  their  historical  development.  An  historical 
survey  of  the  development  of  Chinese  art  from  the  dawn  of  civilization 
to  the  present  day  is  made  which  includes  the  role  played  by  foreign 
influences  such  as  the  spreading  of  Buddhism  and  the  Chinese  in- 
fluence on  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are  twenty-four  hours 
of  lectures  in  the  morning  and  round-table  discussion  and  library 
work  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  afternoon  workshop  period  the 
technique  of  Chinese  painting  is  demonstrated.  Although  there  is  no 
prerequisite  for  this  course,  it  is  suggested  that  those  who  enroll 
should  have  some  knowledge  of  art  or  have  taken  Social  Studies 
499 — Introduction  to  Chinese  Culture. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 
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Fink  Arts  415.     School  Arts  and  Crajts  with  Native  Materials 

In  this  course  the  student  gains  an  appreciation  and  understanding 
of  art  expression  growing  out  of  the  immediate  environment  as  he 
learns  to  work  creatively  with  native  materials.  Useful  and  decorative 
articles  are  made  from  wood,  fruit  pits,  seeds,  grasses,  reeds,  and 
native  clay.  The  use  of  natural  dyes  for  coloring  is  demonstrated. 
The  construction  of  teaching  aids  using  simple,  native  materials  is 
also  shown.  Flower  and  plant  arrangements  for  room  and  table 
decoration  in  keeping  with  good  conservation  practices  are  presented. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  503.     Economic   Geography   of  the   United  States  and 
Canada 

A  study  is  made  of  the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States  and  of  the  geographic  factors  that 
have  contributed  to  that  development. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  504.     Economic  Geography  of  Europe 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  economic  dcA^elopment  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  relation  to  the  environmental  background  and 
resources  that  have  made  Europe  one  of  the  world's  leading 
continents. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  509.     Economic  Geography  of  Asia 

This  course  constitutes  a  treatment  of  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial development  of  the  countries  of  Asia  in  relation  to  their 
natural  environment. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Geography  406.     Geology 

This  course  deals  with  the  earth  and  its  geographic,  stratigraphic, 
and  structural  development  throughout  geologic  time;  the  record  of 
the  evolution  of  life  as  interpreted  through  a  study  of  rocks  and  fossils. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  408A  and  408B.     Political  Geography 

This  course  deals  with  the  geographic  conditions  influencing  the 
significant  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  geographic  factors  influencing  racial,  religious,  com- 
mercial, and  political  adjustments  between  nations. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 
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Geography  409.     Economic  Geography  of  the  British  Isles 

A  comprehensive  treatment  of  the  resources  of  tlie  British  Isles  is 
given,  and  the  influence  of  the  natural  environment  upon  the  utiliza- 
tion of  those  resources  in  the  economic,  social,  and  j)olitical  develop- 
ment of  the  British  Empire  is  evaluated. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  410.     Economic  Geography  of  Caribbean  America 

This  is  a  study  and  interpretation  of  the  major  and  important 
minor  economic  areas  of  Caribbean  America  in  relation  to  the  natural 
environment. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Geography  411.     Geographic  Influences  in  American  History 

A  study  is  made  of  the  geographic  factors  influencing  the  develop- 
ment of  social,  economic,  and  political  life  in  America. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Geography  412.     Geography  of  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 

A  study  is  made  of  the  activities  of  the  people  of  Africa,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  in  relation  to  their  natural  environment.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  influence  of  geographic  factors  upon  the  post-war 
adjustments  and  the  possible  future  relations  of  these  countries  with 
the  United  States. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Geography  413.     Economic  Geography  of  South  .hnerica 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  natural 
environment  upon  production  and  utilization  of  resources  in  the 
economic,  social,  and  political  development  of  the  various  nations  of 
South  America. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Geography  414A  and  414B.     Advanced  Economic  Geography 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  influence  of  the  physical  environment 
upon  the  production  of,  the  trade  in,  and  the  utilization  of  the  im- 
portant agricultural,  forest,  mineral  and  sea  products,  and  the  manu- 
factured commodities  of  the  world. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours  each 
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Geography  416.     Conservation  of  Natural  Resources 

This  course  includes  a  study  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United 
States,  their  past  and  present  exploitation,  their  influence  on  the 
development  of  the  nation,  their  conservation  and  future  use. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  418.     Regional  Geography  of  North  America 

This  course  constitutes  a  detailed  regional  treatment  of  the  con- 
tinent of  North  America.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  human 
activities  of  the  various  regions  in  relation  to  their  natural  environ- 
ment and  the  relations  of  the  regions  to  each  other. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Geography  419.     Economic    Geography   oj   the    Union   of   Soviet 
Socialist  Republics 

This  course  is  designed  to  give  a  comprehensive  and  objective 
treatment  of  Soviet  Russia's  natural  resources  and  industrial  potential 
in  relation  to  the  geographic  environment.  Special  emphasis  is  given 
to  the  formative  periods  of  Russia's  industry  to  show  the  significance 
of  and  the  continuous  operation  of  geographical  factors  in  the  economic 
development  of  Russia. 

Credit :   2  semester-hours 


Geography  420.    Field  Geography  and  Conservation 

This  course  constitutes  a  study  of  the  relation  between  relief 
features  of  northern  New  Jersey,  the  location  of  natural  resources, 
and  the  way  in  which  land  use  and  population  distribution  follow 
these  patterns.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  reading  and  interpretation 
of  topographical  maps  and  aerial  photographs  and  to  a  study  of  the 
United  States  Geological  and  Soil  Surveys  of  this  region.  By  means 
of  an  actual  land-use  survey  the  student  comes  to  appreciate  the 
problems  of  conservation  as  they  grow  out  of  man's  use  of  natural 
resources. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  401.     The  Teaching  of  Music  in  Secondary  Schools 

This  course  deals  with  the  aims,  content,  and  procedure  in  the  teach- 
ing of  music  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

It  includes  a  study  of  general  and  elective  music  courses,  extra- 
curricular music  activities,  and  music  for  special  programs.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  coordination  of  the  choral  and  instrumental  pro- 
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gram  with  music  appreciation  and  music  tlicory.     Lesson  plans  and 
units  of  work  are  prepared  for  use  in  the  classroom. 

This  course  includes  observation  and  participation  in  the  College 
High  School. 

Credit :    3  semester-hours 

Music  405.     Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 

This  course  aims  to  develop  skills  in  orchestra  conducting  and  score 
reading.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  particular  type  of  ear  training 
needed  in  conducting,  the  technique  of  the  baton,  score  reading,  and 
interpretation.  A  special  feature  of  this  course  is  the  presentation 
of  a  large  amount  of  musical  examples  taken  from  standard  repertory 
which  contain  practically  all  technical  and  psychological  problems 
which  face  the  conductor.  Practical  experience  in  conducting  is  given 
in  the  College  High  School  Orchestra  and  the   College  Orchestra. 

Prerequisite :    Music  305 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  406.     Epochs  in  Musical  Development,  Part  III 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Music  208  and  makes  a  study  of 
the  late  romantic  period  and  the  rise  of  modern  music.  It  includes  a 
study  of  the  music  of  Richard  Strauss,  Bruckner,  Prokofieff,  Mahler, 
Debussy,  Tschaikowsky,  Mussorgsky,  Stravinsky,  Schoenberg,  Bartok, 
and  Hindemith. 

This  course  is  professionalized  for  use  in  the  teaching  of  nnisic 
appreciation  in  the  classroom. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  407.     The  Development  of  the  Opera 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin,  development,  and  characteristics 
of  opera  in  the  Italian,  French,  German,  and  Russian  schools.  Class 
analyses  are  made  of  representative  operas  of  these  schools.  The 
content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  Saturday  afternoon  broadcasts 
from  the  Metropolitan  Opera,  New  York  City.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  building  an  ear  repertory  of  operatic  music  heard  over  the 
radio. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  408.     Wagner  Music  Dra^nas 

This  course  deals  with  the  operas  and  music  dramas  of  Richard 
Wagner.  It  includes  a  study  of  Wagner's  artistic  ideals  and  their 
application  to  his  compositions. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Music  409.     Counterpoint 

This  course  aims  to  provide  a  practical  treatment  of  counterpoint 
for  music  students.  It  includes  analysis  of  the  works  of  the  sixteenth 
century  masters  of  vocal  polyphony  with  enough  of  original  work  to 
insure  a  grasp  of  the  principles  involved. 

Prerequisite :    Music  202 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  410.     Composition 

This  course  aims  to  develop  the  creative  power  of  the  student  in 
the  composition  of  small  vocal  and  instrumental  forms.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  functional  aspects  of  composition  in  word 
setting,  writing  accompaniments,  and  improvisation. 

Prerequisite :    Music  202 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  413.     Masters  of  the  Symphony 

This  course  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  and     I 
appreciation  of  the  classic  and  romantic  symphony  through  the  study 
of  the  symphonies  of  Haydn,   Mozart,   Beethoven,   Schubert,   Schu- 
mann, and  Brahms. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  414.     Modern  Symphonic  Forms 

This  includes  a  study  of  the  post-romantic  symphonies  of  Bruckner, 
Mahler,  Dvorak,  Franck,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Sibelius ;  the  symphonic 
poems  of  Strauss,  Smetana,  and  Debussy,  and  the  orchestral  suites 
of  Rimsky-Korsakofif,  Ravel,  and  Stravinsky. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  416.     Music  in  Modern  Society 

This  course  aims  to  interpret  the  nature,  function,  and  forms  of 
music  in  modern  society  in  terms  of  the  social,  political,  and  cultural 
forces  which  have  shaped  it.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  music  of  the 
church,  royal  patrons  of  music,  nationalism  in  music,  music  and 
politics,  music  and  industry,  and  music  and  entertainment.  Because 
of  the  social  interpretation  given  music,  this  course  is  particularly 
recommended  to  majors  in  the  social  studies. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Music  420.     The  Art  Song 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  the  art  sung  and  includes  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  art  songs  of  Beethoven,  Schuhert,  Schumann, 
Brahms,  Wolf,  and  Strauss.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation 
of  music  and  poetry. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  422.     Chamber  Music 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  chamlx^r  music  and  includes  a 
detailed  study  of  the  string  trio,  quartet,  and  quintet  by  classic, 
romantic,  and  modern  composers.  It  includes  the  works  of  Mozart. 
Haydn,  Beethoven,  Schubert,  Brahms,  Debussy,  Bartok,  and 
Schoenberg.  The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the  current 
musical  season  in  New  York. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Music  423.    Choral  Masterworks 

This  course  provides  a  survey  of  choral  masterworks  from 
Palestrina  to  Stravinsky.  It  includes  a  detailed  study  of  Bach's 
B  Minor  Mass,  St.  Matthezv  Passion,  Handel's  Messiah,  Beethoven's 
Missa  Solemnis;  ^Mendelssohn's  Elijah;  \^erdi's  Requiem  and  other 
great  choral  works.  The  content  of  this  course  is  related  to  the 
current  musical  season  in  New  York  City. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Music  424.    A  Survey  of  Wind  Instrument  Music 

This  course  includes  music  for  full  band,  small  ensembles,  and 
solos  with  emphasis  on  literature  available  for  brass  and  wood-wind 
players  in  high  school.  A  laboratory  band  as  well  as  numerous  small 
ensemble  groups  are  formed  by  members  of  the  class  so  that  perform- 
ance of  all  music  under  consideration  is  possible.  Special  attention  is 
given  the  music  originally  composed  for  wind  instruments.  New 
music  from  all  publishers  is  available  for  examination  and  evaluation. 

Credit :    4  semester-hours 

Music  425.     Music  of  the  Romantic  Period 

This  course  deals  with  the  romantic  spirit  in  music  as  expressed  in 
the  works  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Berlioz, 
Liszt,  and  others.  It  includes  a  study  of  program  music,  piano  and 
song  literature,  and  the  rise  of  national  schools  of  musical  composi- 
tion.   Representative  works  are  studied  through  performance,  record- 
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ings,  and  radio  listening.    Special  attention  is  given  to  parallel  aspects 
of  Romanticism  in  literature  and  the  visual  arts. 


Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Music  426.     Survey  of  Music  Literature 

This  is  a  survey  course  in  Music  Literature  and  includes  a  study  of 
folk  song,  art  song,  oratorio,  opera,  idealized  dance  forms,  instru- 
mental suite,  sonata,  symphony,  and  symphonic  poem.  Abundant  use 
of  musical  illustration,  directed  listening,  and  music  making  acquaints 
the  student  with  great  masterpieces  of  music  which  should  be  the 
possession  of  every  generally  cultured  person.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  the  general  student  and  aims  to  make  intelligent  and  ap- 
preciative consumers  of  music.  It  is  a  non-technical  course  and  at- 
tempts to  make  intelligent  and  appreciative  radio-listeners  and  concert 
goers.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  relation  of  music  to  English 
literature  and  the  social  studies. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  428.    Music  of  Twelve  Great  Nations 

This  course  aims  to  increase  understanding  among  people  through 
a  study  of  the  folk  and  related  art  music  of  twelve  great  nations. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  cultural 
backgrounds  of  the  music  of  these  nations.  Because  of  the  social 
implications  of  this  music  this  course  is  recommended  particularly 
to  teachers  of  the  social  studies.  Musical  illustrations  are  given  at 
the  piano,  through  group  singing,  and  through  recordings. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Music  429.    A  Cappella  Choir  and  Choral  Conducting 

This  course  deals  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  a  cappella 
choir.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  principles  of  group  tone  production, 
phonetics  as  related  to  singing,  tuning,  posture,  techniques  of  choral 
conducting,  interpretation,  and  score  reading.  A  feature  of  this 
course  is  the  study  of  a  selected  list  of  choral  literature  suitable  for 
use  in  school,  church,  and  community.  Outstanding  students  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  conduct  the  College  A  Cappella  Choir. 

Prerequisite:    Music  301 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 
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Music  460.     Musical  Studies  in  Europe 

This  field-study  course  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  Ijy  direct 
observation  major  European  musical  events  of  the  summer  season 
together  with  visits  to  famous  places  in  the  history  of  music. 
Beginning  on  July  2nd  the  tour  extends  to  September  3rd  covering 
the  countries  of  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Italy.  Among  many  other  things  opportunities  are  pro- 
vided to  attend  the  Richard  Wagner  Festival  in  Bayreuth  and  the 
Salzburg  Musical  Festival  and  to  visit  the  musical  shrines  and 
museums  in  X'ienna  and  the  LaScala  Opera  House  and  museum  in 
]\Iilan.  Famous  places  such  as  London,  Paris,  Rome,  Florence. 
Venice,  Amsterdam,  Frankfurt,  Stuttgart,  and  Lucerne  are  included 
in  the  itinerary.  Students  who  are  registered  for  credit  are  required 
to  present  a  written  report  at  the  end  of  the  trip. 

Credit :    6  semester-hours 


Music  499A.    Problems  in  the  Teaching  oj  School  Music 

This  is  a  post-student  teaching  course.  It  aims  to  ( 1 )  evaluate 
student-teaching  experiences;  (2)  give  an  opportunity  to  the  student 
to  share  with  his  classmates  the  problems  encountered  in  student 
teaching  and  to  seek  a  possible  solution  for  the  same;  (3)  meet 
shortages  in  teacher  preparation  not  provided  for  in  previous  courses ; 
(4)  give  the  student  a  unified  view  of  school  music  education  before 
he  enters  the  teaching  field.  The  content  of  this  course  is  determined 
largely  by  the  expressed  needs  of  the  students. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Music  499B.     Workshop  in  School  Music 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  for  music  teachers-in-scrvicc  who 
wish  to  work  out  projects  for  use  in  their  respective  schools.  The 
content  of  this  course  is  determined  by  needs  in  the  field.  It  may 
include  folk  song  dramatizations,  small  vocal  and  instrumental  en- 
sembles, the  integration  of  music  with  other  subjects  in  tlie  curricu- 
lum, music  for  boys,  visual  aids  in  music  pageants,  festivals,  and 
materials  for  special  programs.  This  course  provides  the  teacher  with 
a  number  of  units  of  work  suitable  for  classroom  use. 

Credit:    2  semester '"^^ 
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Health  Education  401.     Methods  and  Materials  in  Health  Edu- 
cation 

This  course  prepares  the  teacher  to  assume  the  responsibihty  for 
organizing  and  conducting  a  program  of  health  instruction.  The 
coordination  of  health  with  other  subject-matter  fields  and  the 
evaluation  of  textbooks  and  audio-visual  materials  are  given  special 
consideration. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  407.     Prevention  and  Care  of  Athletic  Injuries 

This  is  a  lecture  and  laboratory  course  designed  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  ways  to  prevent  and  to  care  for  the  common  injuries 
sustained  in  athletics. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 

Health  Education  408.    Behind-the -Wheel  Driver  Education  and 

Driver  Training 

Part  I 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  40  hours  of  class  recitations  and 
discussions  for  which  home  reading  and  study  have  been  assigned. 
The  following  topics  are  included:  (1)  history  and  development  of 
driver  education  and  training  programs;  (2)  objectives  of  driver 
education;  (3)  local,  state,  and  national  traffic  safety  programs;  (4) 
driver  qualifications;  (5)  psycho-physical  testing;  (6)  curriculum 
content  of  school  courses  in  driver  education  and  training;  (7)  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  automobiles;  (8)  traffic 
laws  and  driver  licensing;  (9)  traffic  engineering;  (10)  pedestrian 
education  and  protection;  (11)  equipment  for  teaching  driver  edu- 
cation; (12)  liability,  costs,  and  insurance;  (13)  planning  driver 
education  as  a  part  of  the  daily  program  of  the  high  school;  (14) 
public  relations;  (15)  records  and  reports;  and  (16)  visual  aids  in 
teaching  driver  education. 

Part  II 

This  part  consists  of  a  minimum  of  20  hours  devoted  to  the  follow- 
ing:  (1)  behind-the-wheel  instruction;  (2)  demonstrations  and 
student-teacher  practice  in  the  car;  and  (3)  road  tests  in  traffic. 
Home  reading  and  study  are  required  in  preparation  for  these 
projects. 

Prerequisite :    License  to  drive  a  car 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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Health  Education  411.     School  1 1  cult  li  Services 

The  student  is  familiarized  with  the  health  services  available  in  the 
school.  The  part  which  the  teacher  plays  in  coordinating^  his  activities 
with  the  school  medical  staff  is  emphasized. 

Credit:    2  semester-hours 


Physical  Education  M405.    Management  of  Athletic  Activities 

The  student  is  provided  with  information  essential  to  the  good 
management  of  an  intra-mural  and  interscholastic  athletic  program. 
Some  of  the  major  problems  to  be  considered  are :  education  values, 
health  and  safety  of  participants,  insurance,  transportation,  schedul- 
ing, management  of  finances,  budgeting,  maintenance  of  play  areas, 
care  of  supplies  and  equipment,  state  and  local  athletic  associations, 
and  the  organization  of  leagues  and  meets. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Physical  Education  W405.    The  Program  of  Physical  Education 

for  High-ScJwol  Girls 

Consideration  is  given  to  the  entire  physical  education  j^rograni 
for  girls  in  junior  and  senior  high  school  including:  preparation  of 
courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities. Active  participation  in  the  activities  may  be  required  by  the 
instructor. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Physical  Education  409.     Organization    and    Administration    oj 

Physical  Education 

The  details  of  organizing  the  units  of  the  physical  education  pro- 
grams are  discussed.  Various  topics,  such  as  legislation,  financing, 
curriculum  construction,  grading,  excuses,  plant  facihties.  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  office  management  are  considered. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 


Physical  Education  410.     IVater  Safety  and  First  Aid 

This  course  includes  intensive  instruction  in  swimming,  chving. 
water  sports,  boating,  canoeing,  water  safety,  and  first  aid.  Students 
can  qualify  for  Red  Cross  certificates  during  this  course. 

Credit :    2  semester-hours 
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THE  NEW  JERSEY  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  CONSERVATION 

The  six  State  Teachers  Colleges,  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  State  Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  De- 
velopment jointly  operate  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of  Conserva- 
tion at  Lake  Wapalanne  in  Stokes  State  Forest,  Sussex  County. 
Credit  for  the  courses  given  at  the  New  Jersey  State  School  of 
Conservation  may  be  applied  toward  the  Master's  degree  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers  Colleges,  subject  to  approval  in  advance  by 
the  institution  concerned.  Students  are  advised  to  check  with  their 
advisers  relative  to  the  application  of  these  credits  towards  graduate 
degrees. 

The  following  courses  may  be  offered  at  the  New  Jersey  State 
School  of  Conservation.  For  complete  course  descriptions,  please 
refer  to  the  departmental  write-ups  appearing  in  this  bulletin.  Special 
descriptive  announcements  may  also  be  had  by  writing  to  the  New 
Jersey  State  School  of  Conservation,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey. 


Fine  Arts  Department 

Fine  Arts  415.     School  Arts  and  Crafts  zvith  Native  Materials 

Geography  Department 

Geography  420.    Field  Geography  mid  Conservation 

Integration  Department 

Integration  440.  Camping  Education 

Integration  441.  Conservation  Education 

Integration  442.  Practicum  in  Camp  Leadership 

Integration  444.  Practicum  in  Conservation  Education 

Integration  480.  Field  Science  for  Elementary  Teachers 

Health  and  Physicai.  Education  Department 
Physical  Education  410.     Water  Safety  and  First  Aid 
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Science  Department 

Science  405.  Field  and  Laboratory  Studies  in  Science 

Science  411.  Problems  in  Field  Studies  in  Science 

Science  412.  Field  Studies  in  Science:    Biological 

Science  413.  Field  Studies  in  Science:    Physical 

Science  414.  Conservation  of  Plants  and  Animals 

Science  415.  Conservation  of  Soil  and  Water 

Science  419.  Field  Science  and  Conscnation 

Science  420.  Water  Supf'ly  and  Conservation  Problems 


Social  Studies  Department 


Social  Studies  477. 
Social  Studies  482. 
Social  Studies  494. 


Rural  Sociology 

Conservation  and  Rural  Economic  Life 

Social  Studies  and  Conservation 


CoLivKGEs  From  Which  Graduate  Students  Now  Matriculated 
Received  Their  Baccai^aureate  Degree 


A  &  T  College,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Bates  College 

Bennett  College 

Bible  Baptist  Seminary 

Bloomfield  College 

Bob  Jones  University 

Boston  University 

Bowling  Green  College,  Ohio 

Bradley  University 

Brooklyn  College 

Brown  University 

Bucknell  University 

Catholic  University 

Chestnut  Hill  College,  Penna. 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth 

Cornell  University 

Drew  University 

Duke  University 

East  Stroudsburg  State  Teachers 

College 
EastCx'-n  Kentucky  State  Teachers 

College 
Fairleigh  Dickinson  College 
Fordham  University 
Franklin  &  Marshall  College 
Georgetown  University 
Goucher  College 
Hampton  Institute 
Holy  Cross  College 
Hood  College 
Hope  College 
Howard  University 
Indiana  State  Teachers  College 
Keuka  College 
Lafayette  College 
Lebanon  Valley  College 
Lehigh  University 
Limestone  College 
Alaryville  College 
Mt.  Carmel  College,  Canada 
]\Iuhlenberg  College 
Muskingum  College 
New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
Xew  York  University 
Ohio  State  University 


Panzer  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Pratt  Institute 

Rider  College 

Rutgers  University 

St.  Bonaventure  College 

St.  John's  University 

St.  Lawrence  University 

St.  Peter's  College 

Seton  Hall  University 

Smith  College 

State  Teachers  College  at  Jersey  City 

State  Teachers  College  at  Kutztown 

State  Teachers  College  at  Montclair 

State  Teachers  College  at  Newark 

State  Teachers  College  at  Paterson 

State  Teachers  College  at  Trenton 

State  Teachers  College  at  West 

Chester 
Swarthmore  College 
Syracuse  University 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
Temple  University 
Tusculum  College 
Union  College 
University  of  Kentucky 
University  of  Maine 
University  of  Maryland 
University  of  Miami 
University  of  Michigan 
University  of  Nevada 
University  of  North  Carolina 
Un'versity  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Upsala  College 

Utah  State  Agriculture  College 
Vassar  College 
Wabash  College 
Washington  &  Lee  University 
Washington  University 
Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut 
West  Virginia  Wesleyan 
Western  Maryland  College 
Wheaton  College 
Yale  University 
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